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Fruit-Grower’s  Society  of  Wes¬ 
tern  New- York, .  67 

Fruits,  Colored  Prints  of, -  30,  379 

For  the  South, - - —  11 

Good  Cultivation  of, . —  240 

Mildew  on  in  Oregon r._ . 126 

Wild,  Culture  of, . .  191 

Fruit  Trees,  Mulching, . . 353 

Pruning . . 158 

Raising  from  Seed, .  82 

To  Prevent  Rabbits  Gird¬ 
ling,  .  93 

Suckers  and  Sprouts  from,  127 

Small, .  371 

Transplanting  Small,. . 301 

Garden,  Productive, - 172 

Gardening,  Acres  Occupied  in,..  150 

Gas  Lime, .  61 

Gate,  Winegar’s. Capstan,.. . 323 

Giles,  John,  Visit  to, .  292 

Gooseberry,  Mountain  Seedling,  291 

Gooseberries,  Raising,  — .  145 

Grain  Drills, . —  191 

Grain  Stubble,  management  of,..  321 
Grafts,  Cutting  and  Preserving,.  28 

Grape,  Muscat  Catawba, . 304 

Delaware,  . .  376 

The  Mustang, . 223 

The  Aden,.. .  285 

Childs’  Superb, .  30 

Grape-Grower’s  Association  of 

Conn., .  67 

Grapes,  Hardy, .  285,  288 

Culture  of  in  the  West, - 223 

For  Southern  Ohio, . 352 

Good  Samples... . . . 378 

Heavy  Bunches  of,  — .  34 

Items  in  Culture  of, . 307 

Propagating  Wild, .  61 

Pruning  and  Grafting,. .  307 

Seedling, .  324 

To  Grow  From  Seed, . . .  30 

Wild,  of  Canada .  50 

Grape-Vine,  Sterile, .  353 

Grape  Vines  on  Trees, . 116 

Grass,  Kentucky  Blue, -  18 

Grass  Lands,  Guano  for, . 190 

Improvement  of, .  171 

Seeding,  . . - . 185 

Seeding  to  Timothy, .  286 

Spring  and  Summer  Seed¬ 
ing .  297,  311 

Top  Dressing  for, . 175 

Grass  Seeds,  Proper  Depth  of  co¬ 


vering,. 
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Greene  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  99 

Grub,  Salt  Will  not  Destroy,....  27 
Guano,  Importation  and  prices  of,  65 

Harrow,  Buck-Eye  Rotating, - 216 

Shares’  Patent  Coulter,..—  365 

New  and  Convenient, .  17 

Hay,  Best  Substitutes  for,..—  29,  117 
Best  Mode  of  Curing,-  209,  226 

Cutting  Earl)’ .  149,  152,  235 

Crop  of  New-York, . 150 

Curing  Clover, .  234 

Estimating  by  Measure, . 123 


HaN-Making,  Suggestions  About,  125 
Rules  for  Measurement  of,..  34 

Time  to  uut, . 218,  226 

Hay-Caps,  Value  of, . . . 107 

Do  not  need  Painting, . 353 

Prices  and  Sizes  of, .  143 

Hay  Fork,  Horse, . . .  96,  304 

Hedges  and  Screens, .  320 

Autumn  Attention  to, . -  331 

Barberry  for, .  54,  97 

Buckthorn  for, .  257 

Osage  Orange, .  222,  247,  368 

Management  of, . .  105 

Plants  for  Ornamental, .  19 

Planting  Osage  Orange, .  144,  191 
Trimming  Osage  Orange,....  62 

Hemlock  for  Screens, . 352 

Hint  from  the  Dictionary, .  65 

Honorary  Degrees  on  Farmers,..  33 

Honey,  Large  Product  of, . 379 

Hops,  Gathering, . 305 

•Homes,  Hints  on  Rural, - ....  154 

Iloo-Sung,  or  Chinese  Aspara¬ 
gus, . 48 

How  Cooked, .  224 

HORSES— B>ts  in,  Cures  for,  301,  375 

Big  Head  in, . 15 

Cut  Feed  and  Tar  for, .  61 

Cure  for  Spring  Halt  in, . 146 

Cure  for  Sweney  in,....  221,  377 
Colic  in,  Cures  for,  225,  287,  339 
Cure  for  Scours  in  Colts,....  236 

Disease  in  Skin  of, . 352 

For  Oregon, . . . 162 

Fast  Trotters,. .  372 

Flat  Feet  of........ . 289 

Heaves,  Cures  for,  158.  159,  222 
Masson's  Oil  for  Wounds  on,  8S 
Mr.  Alexander’s  Lexington,.  123 

Mr.  McHenry’s .  234 

Poll  Evil,  Treatment  of,.  29,  289 

Ringbone  on, .  369,  375,  376 

Roaring  in, .  240 

Stubborn, - ..........  126,  127 

Spavin,  Cure  for, . . . 377 

Sales  of. . 354 

Show  of,  at  Springfield,. ...  308 
To  Prevent  throwing  their 
Tails  over  the  Reins,  31,  62,  127 

Tender  Mouthed, . 225 

To  Remove  Warts  from,  286,  289 

Horse  Rowel's,  Cheap . . . 207 

Horse  Hoe,  Wetherell’s, . 310 

Horse  Pitchfork, .  96,  304 

Hungarian  Grass, —  42,  60,  159,  174 

Value  of, . -  107,  189 

Ice  House  Above  Ground, . 286 

Illinois,  Farming  in, . -  143 

Index  for  Readers, . . . 227 

INDIAN  CORN— For  Fodder,.  117 

An  Iowa  Crop  of, .  67 

Cost  of  Raising,.  13,  50,  124,  138, 

375 

Culture  of,.... . 137,  351 

Curing  for  Fodder, .  340 

Experiments  with  Manures 

on, . 147 

Early  Planting, . . . 196 

Harris’  Experiments  with,..  161 

Husking, .  331 

In  Hills  and  Drills, . 349 

Growing  in  Vermont, . 343 

King  Philip, .  21,  34,  288 

Large  Yield  of, . . . -  66 

Measuring  in  the  Crib, -  13,  81 

Manures  for, .  124 

Poultry  Manure  for, - ....  87 

Planting  King  Philip, . 157 

Preparation  of  Seed, .  196 

Preparation  for  Crop  of, - 314 

Report  on  Varieties  of, .  47 

Suckering, .  342 

Sowing  Seed  of,.. . 314,  337 

Transplanting, .  246 

Thick  and  Thin  Planting, _ 286 

Time  for  Cutting  for  Fodder,  318 
Whether  to  Sell  or  Feed  it,.  34 
Weight  of  per  Bushel,.  339,  357 

Insects.  IIow  To  Preserve, . 256 

On  Potatoe  Vines, . 250 

On  Vines, .  219,  256 

The  Squash  Bug, .  142 

Apple  Tree  Borer, . 238 
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Insects,  Fall  Web- worm, . 341 

Wheat  Midge. .  246,  335 

John  Johnston,  Letters  from,  182,  235 

Kentucky  State  Ag.  Society, _  99 

Stock  Shows  in, .  258 

Kohl  Iiabi,  Culture  of, . 27,  115 

Varieties  of, .  47 

Land  Bill,  Mr.  Morrill’s, . 175 

Lands  Exhausted  by  over  Crop¬ 
ping . 86 

Leaves,  Functions  of, . 169 

Letter  from  a  Canada  Subscriber,  288 

Of  Inquiry .  96 

Lettuce,  Best  Kinds  of, - - -  48 

Life  Everlasting, .  352 

Lime  as  a  Manure, . 337,  342 

Lime  Brick, .  1.90,  191,  320 

Lime,  How  to  Use,. .  256 

Lightning  Rods,.... . 235 

Llamas,  Importation  of, . 65,  97 

Locust,  Seeds  of, .  158 

To  Raise  from  Seed, . 30,  95 

Long  Island  Lands, .  156 

Longworth,  Nicholas,  Visit  to,..  275 

Maine  State  Fair,. . 354 

Machines  at  State  Fair, . 347 

MANURES — Ashes  and  Poul¬ 
try, . . .  219 

Brains  for,.. ...  — . . 33 

Composts,  Soil  for, .  90 

ivluck,  &c.,  for, . 121 

Creek  Mud  for, . 155 

Lime  and  Muck, . 190,  288 

Muck  for, . 206 

Making, . . . 206 

Muck  and  Ashes,....  237,  373 

Muck  and  Barn-yard, . 243 

Sawdust  for, .  95,  121,  318 

Muck  and  Dissolved  Bones,  334 

Charcoal  Dust, .  292 

Commercial  Fertilizers, . 375 

Chip, . . .  340 

Fresh  vs.  Fermented, .  270 

Guano,  Poultry,  <fcc., .  177 

Horn  Piths,  Oyster  Shells  and 

Bones, .  43,  222 

How  to  Increase, .  298,  374 

How  to  Apply, . 374 

Leather  Chips  for, .  30 

Liquid,  Ilow  to  Save,....  32,  319 

Loss  of, . 121 

Lime, . -  337,  342 

Management  of, . 10 

in  Switzerland, .  78 

Muck  for  Upland, .  62 

Plaster  and  Ashes,.. . 157 

Poultry,  Use  of, .  150,  158 

Spreading  in  Fall  and  Winter,  32 

Shoemaker’s  Scraps  for, -  31 

Sawdust  Steeped  in  Chamber 

Lye,  . . -  113 

Spring  Management  of, . 180 

Surface  Application  of, .  202 

Salt, .  74,  113,  228,  229,  274 

Value  of  Different, .  298 

What  England  Pays  for  it,..  356 

Marl,  Fresh  Water  Shell, .  42 

Maryland  Ag.  College, . .  201 

State  Fair,.. .  258,  291 

Massoli’s  Oil  for  Wounds  in  Ani¬ 
mals,  . - .  88 

Meadows,  Guano  for, .  109 

Earth  Mulch  for, . .  234 

Manuring, .  258 

Muck  for, . - .  94 

Melons,  Good  Varieties  of, .  48 

To  Grow  Early .  87 

Meteorological  Table  for  Ten 

Years, . 189 

Michigan  Ag.  College, . 123 

State  Ag.  Society,.. . 356 

Milk  Business, .  202 

Annual  Product  of  per  Cow,  82 

Millet, .  42,  47,  60,  107,  117,  174 

Culture  of, .  158,  1S7,  228 

Egyptian, . -  258 

Mills  for  Farm  Purposes,  124,  126. 

127,  183 

Missouri  State  Fair, —  161,  259,  316 

Mowers,  Allen’s, .  98 

Ball’s, .  123 

Premium  at  Syracuse  Trial,.  44 
Report  on, . 160 


Mowers,  Uncertainty  About, _ 

vs.  the  Scythe,  143,  156,  218, 
New-Hampshire,  Farming  in,.. 
New-Haven,  An  Hour  About, .. 
New- Jersey  State  Ag.  Society, .. 

Fair  of, . 

New-York  Hort.  Society, . 

New-York  State  Ag.  College,  31, 

98,  186, 

New-York  State  Ag.  Society  : 

Annual  Meeting  of, . 

Executive  Committee  meet¬ 
ing . 

Treasurer  of,.. . 

Fair  of, . 

New-York  State,  Notes  from 

Census  of,. . 

Nursery  Business, . . 

John  Saul’s, . 

Nurseries,  Winter  Protection  of, 

Oat  Crop  in  Europe, . 

Oats  for  Sheep, . 

On  Turnep  Ground, . 

White  Poland, . 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Ohio  State  Fair . 

Oil  Cake,  Directions  far  Feeding, 

Cneida  Co.  Ag.  Society, . 

Onions  Running  to  Tops, . 

Onondaga  County,  Survey  of, — 

Ontario  Co.  Ag  Society, _ 196, 

Orchards,  Feeding  Hogs  in, _ 

Cultivation  of, . . 

Farmers  Should  Plant, . 

How  to  Renovate  Old, . 

Improvement  of,... . 

Pruning  Old, . 

Preparing  Grounds  for, . 

Soils  for, . 

To  Destroy  Worms  in . 

Oregon  against  the  World,. . 

Osier  or  Basket  Willow.. .1 . 

Parsneps  and  other  Roots, . 

Pastures,  Changing, .  228, 

Feeding  off, . 

Improvement  of, . 

Small  Fields  for, . 

Patent  Office,  Ag.  Division  of,.. 

Paulownia  Imperialis, . 

Peach  Buds,  Destruction  of, - 

Stones.  How  to  Plant,. . 

Peaches,  Best  for  Market . 

Culture  of. . 

in  Delaware, . 

Early  and  Late . 

Grafting  on  Willows,  &c., — 

Peach  Tree  Diseases, . . . 

Pears,  Best  Market, ... - 

Compte  de  Flandre, . 

Doyenne  Robin, . 

Doyenne  d’Ete, . 

Dwarf, . .  247,  279,  291, 

Easter  Buerreand  Clairgeau, 

Egg . 

Fine, . 322, 

Mammoth, . 

New,  Described, .  12 

Ott, . 

Pulsifer, . ---- 

Raising  New,.... . . 

Theodore  Van  Mons, . 

Thoughts  on  the  Culture  of,. 
Will  not  Grow  on  Hornbeam, 

Pear  Trees,  Blight  in, .  146, 

Peas,  Chinese,.... . 

Experiments  with, . 

Japan, . . . 

To  Destroy  Bugs  in,... .  256, 

Plaster  and  Ashes, . 

Pine  Seeds,  Sowing, . 

Plans  for  the  Year, . 

Planting  Too  Much,.... . 

Plants  Sent  by  Mail, . 

Functions  of  Leaves  and 

Roots  of, . 

Cultivated  While  Dew  is  on, 
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American  Farmer . 

American  Veterinary  Jour¬ 
nal, . 

Emery’s  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  . 
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Periodicals,  Friend’s  Review, -  69 

Genesee  Farmer, .  64 

Indiana  Farmer, .  213 

Illinois  Cultivator, .  224. 

Kentucky  Farmer, .  341 

New- York  Teacher, . 367 

Ohio  Cultivator, .  322 

Prairie  Farmer, .  224 

Rural  American, . 174,  195 

The  Horticulturist, - . -  196 

Plow,  Allen’s  Potatoe  Digging,.  313 

Fawke’s  Steam, .  380 

Mann’s  Steam, .  278 

Hildreth’s  Gang, .  182 

Michigan  Double . 62,  126 

Premium  for  Steam .  160 

Side  Hill,  on  Level  Ground,  239 

Van  Loan’s  Improved, .  213 

Plowing  among  Stumps, . 319 

Deep, . 375 

Fall . 344 

Shallow .  369 

Thoughts  on  the  Objects  of,.  284 

Plows.  Manufacture  of, . 379 

Plum,  Prince  Englebert, . 312 

Royal  Tours, .  334 

Plums,  Four  Described,. .  52 

Seven  Desirable, .  268 

Plum  Trees,  Larvae  on, .  240 

Posts,  Inverted, .  340 

Potatoe  Planter .  355 

POTATOES— Allen’s  Plow  for 

Digging, . 313,  331 

Cause  of  Rot  in,....  14,  290,  380 

Care  of, .  331,  340 

Culture  of, .  54,  93,  195 

by  G.  Howatt, _  53,  139.  161, 

178,  288 

Dover, .  61 

Digger,  Hardenburgh’s, .  248 

Disease  in, .  338 

Directions  for  Pitting,  ......  364 

Experiments  with,.  156,  186,  258 
348,  371 

With  Manures  on, .  176 

For  Fattening  Hogs, .  353 

How  to  Cut  for  Planting,  —  146 

Insects  on, .  250 

Large  and  Small  for  Seed,  119, 

127 

Prince  Albert,..  53,  65,  117,  349 

Peach  Blow, .  349 

St.  Helena .  378 

Small  for  Seed, .  31 

To  Save  From  the  Rot, . 336 

POULTRY— Dominique, . 24 

Dung  Hill,  Seventeen  Years 

Old .  258 

Fattening  Spring  Chickens,.  236 
Golden  Spangled  Ilamburghs  272 

Gapes  in  Chickens, .  283,  305 

GeeSe  and  Goslings,  Manage¬ 
ment  of, .  272 

Golden  Spangled  Cliittagongs  236 

Houses,  Construction  of, _  63 

Leghorn . 161 

Mr.  Giles’ .  292 

Pumpkin  Seeds  Injurious  to,.  80 

Profits  of, .  247 

Turkeys,  Wild, . 212 

Howto  Raise, .  178 

How  to  Prevent  Straying 

Abroad, .  221 

To  Destroy  Lice  on, -  286,  287 

Winter  Care  of, . . .  109 

Wood  Duck, . Ill 

Prairie  Farming .  258 

Premiums,  Award  of  Our .  160 

Preservatory,  Schooley’s  Patent,  89 

Pumpkins  for  Milch  Cows, .  61 

Seed  Injurious  to  Ducks  and 

Geese, . 80 

Varieties  of, .  48 

Quince  from  Cuttings,. . 158 

Stocks,  Angers, .  94 

Rails.  Timber  for,  &c .  94 

Rain  Guage,  How  to  Make, . 242 

Rape,  Culture  of. . 144 

Raspberry,  The  Allen, .  51 

Raspberries,  Protecting  in  Win¬ 
ter,  .  279 

Reapers  and  Mowers,  Report  on,  160 
Premiums  at  Syracuse  Trial,  44 
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Reapers,  Value  of, . 156 

Rensselear  Co  Ag.  Society, .  99 

Report  on  Cultivation  of  Various 

Plants, .  47 

Rhode  Island  State  Fair, . 316 

Rhubarb,  Myatt’s  Victoria, .  48 

Rice.  Indian, .  303,  353 

Weevil  in  .. .  246 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Ag.  Society, _ 253 

Roller,  A  Good  One, .  304 

Importance  of. .  202,  273 

Root  Cutter,  Willard’s,. .  97 

Roots,  Functions  of. . 169 

Directions  for  Pitting, . 364 

Rose  Acacia,  Propagation  of, _  62 

Rotation  for  a  Clayej  Farm, . 187 

Royal  Hawaiian  Ag.  Society, _  65 

Ag.  Society  of  England, _ 225 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,..  340 

Rut  a  Bagas,  Culture  of, .  81 

Premium  Crop  of, .  81 

Rye,  Good  Crops  of, .  97,  98 

Roman, .  47 

White, .  319,  376 

Sage.  Culture  of, .  189 

Sait  for  Wheat, .  228,  229 

Application  of,  to  Land,....  74 

As  a  Manure  for  Cabbage, 

&c.,  . .  74,  113 

Function  of,  in  Agriculture,.  274 

Sawdust  for  Compost,.. . 95,  121 

Scarlet  Fever,  Management  of,..  312 

School  House,  Design  for, .  25 

Scotland,  Acreage  of  Crops  in,..  93 

Seeding  Down  Lands, .  118 

Seed  Sower,  Bartholemew’s . 304 

Seeds, Tarring  to  cover  with  Lime,  221 

Sewing  Machine,  Atwater’s .  34 

SHEEP— Buckwheat  straw  for,.  60 
and  Cows,  Pasturing  togeth¬ 
er, .  277 

lot  s wold, .  215 

Mr.  Rey bold’s, .  245 

Buck  Cedric, . 345 

Ev'es,  Best  Food  for, . 222 

For  South  America, .  82 

In  New7- York. .  150 

Lambs,  Good. .  24,  379 

To  Prevent  Foxes  Killing,  183 

Rearing, .  252 

Management  of, . 309 

Oats  for .  252 

Profits  of  Fattening,  98.  151,  182 
Rack  and  reeding  Trough  for,  67 

Sales  of,  for  Texas, . 367 

Shropshire  Downs, .  56 

Spanish  Merino  Rams .  373 

Stretches  in.  Cure  for _ 88,  139 

South  Downs  for  California,.  249 

For  the  West, . . . 378 

Ram  Master  Fordham,....  249 

Ram  World’s  Prize, .  337 

Ticks  on,  Remedies  for,.  60,  125 

Tartar  or  Chinese, .  83 

Value  of,  to  the  Farmer,....  211 
Shingling,  How  to  Save  Labor  in,  333 

Soils,  Exhaustion  of, .  355 

Absorbent  Powers  of, .  251 

Soiling  and  Root  Culture, .  203 

Green  Rye  for,. . *  205 

vs.  Pasturing, .  211 

Sorrel,  To  Destroy .  126 

Sorgho  or  Imphee  in  France . 354 

Sowing  Machine,  Broadcast,....  259 

Spirea  Reevesiana. .  65 

Springfield  Horse  Show . 308 

Squash  Bug,  Figures  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of, . 142 

Squashes,  Large . 356 

Notes  About,.. .  48 

St.  Louis  Ag.  Fair, .  161,  259,  316 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  Ag.  Society, _ 228 

Stanchions  for  Fastening  Cattle,.  150 

Steam  Engine  for  Plowing, . 278 

Wood’s  Portable, .  123,  347 

Steuben  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  98 

Notes  About .  369 

Strawberries,  Downer’s  Prolific,.  323 

Notes  About, .  247 

Peabody’s, .  30 

Plants  Sent  by  Mail,.  34,  94,  378 

Wilson’s  Albany, .  240,  258 

j  Straw  Cutters, .  94 


Sugar  from  Beets  in  France, _ 195 

Sulphur,  Will  not  Cure  Blight,..  27 

S WIN E— Buckwheat  for, .  83 

Bedford, .  376 

Cholera  in, .  35 

Cures  for, .  90,  245,  339 

Symptoms  of, .  271 

Preventive  of, .  307 

Fattening,  Profits  of, . 116 

Feeding  Spring  Pigs, . 155 

Fattening  and  their  Manure,  303 

Good  Spring  Pigs, .  56 

How  to  Fatten  Profitably, ..  363 

Large . 33,  123 

Number  in  Ohio .  66 

New  Way  of  Marketing, _ 355 

Old  vs.  New  Corn  for, . 355 

Proper  Age  for  Fattening,..  377 

Ringing, .  61 

Roots  for, . 127 

Rapid  Increase  of, . 222 

Sugar  Cane  for .  33 

Thumps  in.  Cures  for,..  90,  228 
To  Prevent  Sow's  killing  their 

Pigs, .  225 

Troughs  for, .  345 

Weeds  for . 355 

Threshers,  Masks  for,  224,  256,  257, 

286,  362 

Timothy  Grass,  Large . 291 

Timothy,  Time  to  Sow, . 323 

Spring  and  Summer  Seeding,  270, 

311 

Tobacco  Growing  and  Turkeys,..  203 

Tomatoes,  To  Start  Early, . 343 

Tools,  Care  of, .  331,  340 

Torrenia  Asiatica, .  22 

Transplanting  Trees, . 26,  30 

Importance  of  Good, .  27 

Tree  Seeds,  Exchange  of. . 223 

Trees  for  the  Prairies, .  248 

Mr.  Fay’s  Plantation  of. . 259 

Planting  on  Streets, . 194 

Tulip  Trees.  Transplanting, .  30 

Turnip  Ely,  Protection  from, - 290 

Turnips,  Rock  or  Stone, . 125 

Time  to  Sow, .  195 

Value  of. .  97 

Uniformity  of  the  Seasons . 189 

Union  Ag.  Society  of  Palmyra,..  98 
United  States  Ag.  Society  : 

Annual  Meeting  of. ...’. .  44 

Fair  of,  at  Richmond, . 362 
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Management  of  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  letter  of  the  farmer’s  friend 
and  ours,  John  Johnston,  published  on  page  362  of 
the  current  volume  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  (we  name  the  page 
so  that  subscribers  can  readily  find  the  article,  and 
those  who  have  not  can  read  it,  and  those  who  have 
read  may  read  again,)  will  be  worth  a  life  subscription 
to  that  paper  to  every  farmer  who  will  practice  on  the 
recommendations  there  given.  In  allusion  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  “  we  speak  that  we  do  know  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen,”  so  far  as  rotting  and  saving  manures  are 
concerned.  We  have  seen,  and  can  see  at  any  time, 
piles  of  manure  drawn  into  the  field  for  next  year’s 
planting,  and  covered  over  so  much  surface  that  every 
drenching  will  penetrate  them  to  the  earth  on  which 
they  rest.  We  have  seen,  the  year  after,  where  such 
heaps  have  been  laid,  the  effects  of  the  winter  wash 
from  them  for  several  rods  from  the  outline  of  the 
heaps.  This  wash  did  not  hurt  the  land,  of  a  certainty, 
over  which  it  passed.  A  luxuriant  vegetation  told  too 
plainly  the  reverse  of  this.  But  it  did  injure  the  corn 
crop  the  next  year,  for  it  took  away  much  of  the  very 
aliment  which  had  been  taken  to  the  field  to  effect  its 
growth. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who  stacked  his 
hay  by  drawing  it  to  a  convenient  place,  and  tipping 
it  from  his  cart  in  as  compact  a  manner  as  tipping  out 
would  admit,  yet  necessarily  covering  a  great  surface  7 
The  natural  inference  would  be  that  the  man  was  crazy, 
— that  his  hay  would  soak  through  never  to  dry  again, 
— go  into  a  rapid  fermentation — mould  and  rot.  Rea¬ 
son  teaches  every  farmer  that  this  would  be  so,  and  they 
accordingly  stack  their  hay  in  the  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  resist  storms.  Often  after  the  stack  is  com¬ 
menced,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
and  settle  before  it  is  finished,  to  give  it  a  more  storm- 
resisting  compactness  and  form.  Thus  we  often  see  that 
well  cured  and  well  stacked  hay  comes  out  in  winter 
(except  the  outside,  exposed  to  storms,)  as  bright  as 
barn-cured  hay. 

The  same  practice  recommends  itself  in  forming 
manure  heaps  ;  the  less  surface  they  present  to  atmos¬ 
phere  and  storms,  the  less  loss — the  more  conical  their 
form  the  better  they  will  turn  off  heavy  rains  to  which 
they  are  exposed  at  all  seasons,  and  the  less  the  rains 
penetrate  them,  the  more  they  will  retain  their  ferti¬ 
lizing  qualities  for  future  use. 

We  are  aware  that  it  requires  more  labor  and  care 
to  form  a  manure  heap  in  a  way  to  have  it  rain  resist¬ 
ing,  than  it  does  to  drop  the  loads  pell-mell  over  three 
or  four  times  the  surface  they  ought  to  occupy.  But  it 
is  the  labor  in  which  there  is  profit,  and  profit  is  the 
stimulant  of  all  labor. 

We  have  learned  to  prevent  our  manure  from  fire- 
fanging  long  ago.  It  is  done  by  simply  mixing  the 
manure  from  the  horse  stable  with  that  from  the  cattle 
stalls.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  add  an  occasional  coat¬ 
ing  of  gypsum,  muck,  or  turf  from  the  roadside.  The 
two  latter  we  know  are  not  readily  obtained  in  our  fro¬ 
zen  winters,  but  plaster  can  be  applied  at  any  time. 
Thus  manure  is  not  only  saved,  but  its  quality  impro¬ 
ved  beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  Where  muck 
is  added,  additional  points  are  obtained.  A  Substance 
which  in  its  natural  state  is  charging  the  air  with  ma¬ 
laria,  sickness  and  death,  is  converted  into  a  healthy 
and  powerful  fertilizer,  producing  bread  to  the  sower 


and  the  consumer;  and  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  thing, 
we  suppose  any  one  would  prefer  seeing  a  cavity  in  the 
swamp  filled  with  clean  water,  with  green  fields  around 
it,  to  looking  upon  an  unsightly  morass,  to  catch  the 
straggling  seed  of  every  wreed,  and  grow  up  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  bushes  and  weeds  wr.  B. 


Parsnips  and  Other  Roots. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  Michigan  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  parsnips  and  other  roots  for  stock,  with  the  hope 
that  what  he  has  learned  this  year  may  benefit  others 
in  succeeding  years : 

“  For  a  few  years  after  commencing  to  read  “  The 
Cultivator,”  I  noticed  occasionally  articles  recom¬ 
mending  the  cultivation  of  roots ;  but  as  none  of  my 
neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  any  crops  of  this 
kind,  save  potatoes  and  a  few  turnips  or  ruta  bagas,  I 
had  not  the  courage,  being  about  the  youngest  farmer 
in  my  school  district,  to  venture  upon  any  innovation 
upon  time-honored  customs.  At  length,  however,  I 
become  persuaded  by  the  statements  I  found  in  your 
columns  to  venture  upon  a  trial,  though  only  upon  a 
small  scale,  so  as  to  have  enough  for  medicine  at  least, 
as  I  felt  sure  that  an  occasional  change  of  feed  would 
be  as  agreeable  and  as  beneficial  to  digestive  powers 
of  domestic  animals,  as  I  have  experienced  a  similar 
variety  to  be  in  my  own  “internal  machinery.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  have  for  three  years  raised  small  patches 
of  mangold  wurtzels,  sugar  beets,  and  carrots,  and  am 
so  well  satisfied  with  them  as  being  more  economical, 
more  relishing,  and  more  nourishing  than  hay  and  dry 
food  constantly,  that  I  intend  to  enlarge  my  root  cul¬ 
ture  considerably  next  year.  Last  year  I  was  induced 
by  an  article  on  parsnips  in  The  Cultivator,  Jan., 
1856,  to  add  this  to  the  list  of  my  “  root  medicines,” 
as  I  call  them.  Finding  the  few  I  raised  last  year  ap¬ 
parently  as  highly  relished  by  my  stock  as  they  were 
on  the  family  table,  1  have  raised  a  larger  patch  this 
last  season.  From  what  I  had  heard  and  read,  I  an¬ 
ticipated  that  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  getting 
them  started  from  the  seed,  and  in  the  first  weeding, 
than  even  with  carrots.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Prize 
Essay  on  Practical  Husbandry,  says  that  the  early 
stages  of  parsnip  culture  are  more  difficult  than  in  the 
case  of  the  carrot ; — that  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is 
quite  uncertain  ; — and  that  they  germinate  so  slowly 
that  weeds  will  generally  get  the  ascendancy,  and  oc¬ 
casion  great  labor  and  difficulty  at  the  first  weeding. 
Now  I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  may  be  deterred  by 
such  representations,  that  I  have  not  found  it  any  more 
difficult  to  get  parsnips  either  started  or  weeded  than 
carrots.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  less  difficul¬ 
ty  in  weeding  them  the  first  time,  as  they  come  up  with 
a  broader  leaf,  and  are  more  easily  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  weeds. 

“  I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  statement  by  the 
desire  of  making  my  little  experience  in  root  culture  of 
some  use  to  others,  and  of  thus  paying  a  debt  I  owe  to 
you  and  others  in  the  way  which  Franklin  has  recom¬ 
mended.  I  feel  under  obligation,  certainly,  to  those 
whose  statements  have  persdaded  me  to  commence  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  roots,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  discharge  this  obligation  than  by  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  others.  With  a  rich  and  mellow  soil,  pretty  free 
from  weeds,  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  can 
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be  raised,  which  will  go  farther  and  do  more  good  than 
all  the  hay  usually  got  from  five  times  the  same  area.” 


Draining  of  Land  '—What  Hinders  more  Frequent 
Trials  of  it  1 

There  are  two  facts  in  regard  to  drainage  which 
seem  deserving  of  some  consideration,  as  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  causes  and  significance  may  sug¬ 
gest  or  indicate  methods  of  extending  more  widely  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a  judicious  employment  of  this 
very  certain  agent  in  increasing  the  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  three-fourths  of  our  lands.  The  facts 
to  which  we  refer  are  these  : — Firstly,  those  who  have 
made  trials  of  draining  their  land,  are  generally,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  well  satisfied  with  the  results, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  of  them  have  continued 
their  operations  as  fast  as  capital  and  labor  could  be 
commanded  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  few  compara¬ 
tively  have  made  any  trial  of  this  great  improvement 
in  agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  and 
convincing  demonstrations  that  it  is  a  paying  and  most 
beneficial  operation.  Between  these  two  facts  there  is 
a  seeming  incongruity.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  or 
hear  of  farmers  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  extending  the  drainage  of  their  farms, 
until  every  acre  of  land  suitable  for  such  kind  of 
amendment  has  been  very  thoroughly  underdrained. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands— the  great  majority,  indeed- 
shaking  their  heads  and  turning  away,  seemingly  un¬ 
convinced  or  determined  not  even  to  try,  when  the 
most  satisfactory  and  irrefutable  proofs  and  demon¬ 
strations  are  placed  before  them,  now  and  again,  that 
draining  is  always  a  paying  and  highly  advantageous 
operation.  The  former  act  as  if  they  knew,  as  they 
certainly  do,  that  the  draining  of  land  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  the  latter  act  as  if  they  also  knew , 
which  they  do  not,  that  all  which  has  been  said  and 
written  of  its  beneficial  results  were  untrue,  unreliable, 
or  of  no  pecuniary  or  other  importance,  at  least  to 
them. 

But  this  slowness  to  be  convined,  or  to  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  convictions,  may  proceed  from  yet  another 
cause,  which  we  presume  is  the  real  one  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  under  consideration.  This  cause 
consists  in  a  supposition  that  the  process  of  draining 
land  is  one  which  requires  some  considerable  skill,  labor 
and  capital,  or  that  there  are  many  things  to  render  it 
very  difficult  and  nearly  impracticable.  There  are 
some,  doubtless,  who  have  heard,  seen,  or  read  enough 
to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  draining  this  or 
that  field  of  heavy  clay  or  wet  land,  but  are  hindered 
by  the  supposition  that  they  cannot  secure  the  labor  or 
capital  required,  and,  even  if  these  were  to  be  had, 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  skill  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  several  operations.  There  are  difficulties  and 
hindrances  of  the  kind  just  named,  we  are  fully  aware 
and  ready  to  admit,  but  they  are  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  timid  and  unwilling.  The  cost,  for  example,  of 
a  thorough  drainage  does  not  usually  exceed  $25  per 
acre  ;  and  the  crops  are  usually  so  much  increased  that 
even  this  outlay  is  sometimes  returned,  both  principal 
and  interest,  in  two  or  three  years ;  while  scarcely  ever 
does  a  prudent  manager  fail  to  obtain  from  the  extra 
crops  produced  by  draining,  a  full  return  for  all  ex¬ 
penditures  within  five  years.  There  can  hardly  be 


found,  therefore,  a  better,  safer,  or  more  remunerative 
investment  for  capital. 

Then,  again,  as  to  skill  or  ability  to  direct  operations, 
there  are  books  and  agricultural  periodicals  which  fur¬ 
nish  information  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  of  reso¬ 
lute  mind  to  understand  and  direct  as  to  every  thing 
requisite  to  success. 

But  from  questions  put  by  some  readers  of  our 
monthly,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  of  all  in  making  trials  of  draining,  is  the 
want  of  a  thorough  and  undoubting  conviction  of  its 
advantages.  When  one  gets  at  the  real  thought  of 
some,  we  find  that  though  not  disposed  openly  and  di¬ 
rectly  to  question  or  doubt  such  statements  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages  as  have  frequently  been  made,  yet  they 
secretly  and  in  their  heart  have  some  doubt.  They 
are  not  now  fully  convinced.  Now  the  best  way  to  remove 
this  hindrance,  is  to  have  some  proofs  submitted  to  their 
senses.  Then  they  would  have  to  yield  an  undoubting 
belief.  For  this  purpose  a  visit  to  a  drained  farm,  or 
making  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  for  oneself,  might  suf¬ 
fice.  Where  neither  of  these  can  conveniently  be  done, 
we  would  recommend  as  likely  to  give  some  small  proof 
of  the  good  of  draining,  that  a  part  of  some  hard  clay 
or  wet  land  should  be  ridged  up  in  lands  of  one  rod  in 
width,  with  a  deep  dead  furrow.  The  centre  strip  of 
each  land  will  show  some  of  the  benefits  of  draining 

in  a  slight  degree. 

- - 

Fruits  for  the  South. 

As  I  am  planting  an  orchard  for  the  production  of 
the  different  fruits,  please  give  your  views  in  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  on  the  success  of  fruits  raised  north  and  south. 
I  have  purchased  trees  of  different  kinds  from  the 
northern  nurseries,  and  have  found  them  to  fail  here 
in  this  latitude,  although  soil  and  attention  was  the 
same,  as  they  (the  trees)  received  at  their  northern 
home.  G.  W.  E.  Macon,  Miss. 

A  part  of  the  northern  fruits  do  well  at  the  South, 
and  others  fail.  Peaches  generally  succeed  there  in 
favorable  localities,  and  early  apples ;  our  northern 
winter  apples  are  mostly  a  failure.  The  Duke  and 
Morello  cherries  succeed  best,  more  particularly  the 
Early  Richmond  and  Mayduke — the  Hearts  are  often 
successful,  but  more  uncertain.  Some  pears  succeed 
finely,  but  more  experience  is  needed  with  the  different 
varieties. 

- - 

Canker  Sore  Mouth. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  herewith  send  you  a  receipt  for 
that  distressing  or  hateful  disease,  canker  sore  or  baby 
sore  mouth.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail  if  made  right. 

Take  the  bark  off  of  the  root  of  black  Haw,  leaves 
and  stems  of  Privet,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
Thoroughwort,  (Boneset,)— make  a*tea  of  each  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  take  of  each  as  follows  : — One  cupfull  of 
black  Haw,  the  same  of  Privet,  and  one-third  of  a  cup- 
full  of  Thoroughwort,  and  one-third  of  a  cupfull  of 
honey— shake  well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Alum,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  pulverized,  is  considered  a  help.  Wash 
the  mouth  from  six  to  twelve  times  a  day,  and  swallow 
a  little  each  time.  Babies’  mouths  can  be  swabbed  with 
a  soft  linen  swab,  or  put  half  or  one  tea-spoonful  into 
its  mouth,  and  turn  its  head  so  that  the  wash  will  pass 
all  through  the  mouth.  It  must  be  frequently  used, 
and  it  will  certainly  cure.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  or  it 
will  sour.  j. 
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The  New  Fears. 

Among  the  newer  pears,  or  those  which  have  been 
tested  more  particularly  within  a  few  years,  there  are  a 
few  out  of  many  hundreds  which  give  promise  of  ex¬ 
cellence  or  value,  and  some  of  these  have  already 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  To 
point  out  and  describe  these  or  a  portion  of  them,  ac¬ 
companied  with  good  illustrations,  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  assist 
them  in  making  selections  and  in  adopting  some  of 
them  in  their  fruit  gardens.  We  commence  this  task 
in  our  present  number,  and  intend  to  continue  the  de¬ 
scriptions.  In  making  the  drawings,  we  have  been 
largely  assisted  by  specimens  furnished  by  our  friends 
Ellw anger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  selected  with  care 
from  their  vast  pomological  garden. 


LATJRE  DE  GLYMES  (OF  BIYORT.) 

Laure  de  Glymes  (of  Bivort.)  This  is  a  new 
European  variety,  which  has  not  yet  been  much  tested 
in  this  country,  but  so  far  appears  to  be  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  a  good  grower  on  quince,  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  medium  in  size,  conical-obovate,  regular, 
the  whole  surface  nearly  covered  with  a  russet,  which 
becomes  a  rich  light  orange  at  maturity — scarcely  red¬ 
dened  towards  the  sun ;  stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  inserted  without  depression  in  a  fleshy  base  ; 
calyx  moderately  sunk  in  a  smooth  basin ;  flesh  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  slightly  granular,  buttery,  not  melting, 
with  a  high  and  Somewhat  perfumed  flavor — quality 
“  very  good.”  It  is  propable  that  the  quality  of  this 
pear  may  vary  considerably,  or  be  found  to  range,  un¬ 
der  the  various  circumstances  of  cultivation,  soil  and 
season,  from  “good”  to  “best.”  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  autumn,  sometimes  continuing  quite  late. 

Beurre  Nantais  (or  Beurre  de  Nantes.)  This  pear 
promises  to  be  of  much  value.  The  tree  is  an  erect 
and  vigorous  grower,  both  on  pear  and  quince,  comes 
early  into  bearing,  makes  a  fine  pyramid,  and  is  very 
productive.  It  has  been  cultivated  many  years  in 
France,  its  place  of  origin,  but  not  until  recently  have 
its  merits  become  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  is 


BEURRE  NANTAIS. 

rather  large  in  size,  (the  drawing  being  made  from  a 
quite  moderate  specimen,)  pyriform  or  pyramidal,  neck 
narrow  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  minute  dots  j  stem 


ZEPHIRIN  GREGOIRB. 

nearly  an  inch  long,  not  sunk ;  calyx  in  a  moderate 
rather  narrow  basin  ;  flesh  buttery  and  melting,  with 
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a  rich,  agreeable,  perfumed  “  very  good  ”  flavor.  Ri¬ 
pens  about  the  middle  of  autumn. 

Zephirin  Gregoire.  Inferior  to  the  last  as  a  fine 
grower,  but  exceeds  it  in  the  high  excellence  of  its 
quality.  It  is  very  productive — the  growth  of  the  tree 
rather  slender.  Its  lateness, — ripening  through  the 
latter  part  of  autumi*, — increases  its  value.  It  is  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  roundish-obovate,  light  green,  reddened 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  stem  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  long,  fleshy  at  insertion ;  calyx  open,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  basin ;  flesh  buttery,  very  melting,  fine  grained, 

with  an  excellent  perfumed  flavor — “  best.” 

- - - 

Western  Apples. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  and  Son  —  I  send  you 
by  express  a  small  box  of  the  best  apples  I  ever  tasted. 
It  is  distinguished  for  its  very  high  aromatic  flavor — 
keeps  till  July — scarcely  one  rots  or  decays.  We  have 
the  fruit  plenty  in  this  vicinity,  but  have  no  name  for 
it  with  which  I  am  satisfied.  Some  call  it  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Spice,  but  it  cannot  be  that.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
— bears  in  clusters,  and  rather  inclined  to  bear  only 
every  other  year.  The  specimens  sent  are  much  small¬ 
er  than  the  usual  size  of  the  apple.  It  is  hardly  fit  to 
eat  till  January  and  February.  Uri  Manly.  Mar¬ 
shall ,  Illinois. 

The  specimens  came  in  good  condition  and  soon  ma¬ 
tured.  It  is  a  rather  large,  light  green,  roundish- 
conical  fruit,  about  as  large  or  a  little  larger  than 
Peck’s  Pleasant  as  it  usually  grows  here,  but  more  co¬ 
nical.  It  has  a  mild,  sub-acid,  pleasant  flavor — not 
equal  to  some  of  our  best  sorts,  but  worthy  of  placing 
in  the  scale  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  as 
“good”  or  “  very  good.”  We  do  not  recognize  it  as 
any  well  known  eastern  sort,  but  western  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  often  exert  such  a  change,  as  sometimes  to  ren¬ 
der  it  difficult  to  identify  sorts.  We  should  think  from 
our  correspondent’s  statement,  that  it  must  be  a  valu- 
ble  fruit  for  the  west— it  might  be  of  no  value  here. 

Measuring  Corn  in  the  Crib. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  the  21st  Nov.,  a 
rule  is  given  for  measuring  corn  in  the  crib.  It  is  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  cubic  contents  by  4|,  which  is  to  give  the 
bushels  by  cutting  off  the  right  hand  figure  That 
rule  is  certainly  not  correct. 

A  Winchester  or  U.  S.  bushel  (2,150.42  inches,)  is 
nearly  a  cubic  foot  (1,728  inches,)  and  a  fourth,  (432 
inches.)  They  make  2,160  inches,  or  9.58  inches  more 
than  a  bushel,  making  a  difference  of  about  a  bushel 
in  224|  bushels,  or  as  corn  is  measured,  two  bushels  in 
the  ear  for  one  of  shelled  corn,  one  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  for  about  449  bushels,  which  is  near  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Therefore,  a  good,  simple  rule 
is  to  divide  the  cubic  feet  contents  of  the  crib  by  5 ; 
deduct  that  fifth  from  the  contents,  and  it  will  leave 
the  number  of  bushels  the  crib  contains. 

Example. — Suppose  a  crib  20  ft.  long,  10  ft.  high, 
and  8  ft.  wide.  20M  10=200|xj  8=1,600 — deduct  one- 
fifth  (320)  from  1,600,  leaves  1,280  as  the  number  of 
bushels  in  the  crib,  or  640  bushels  of  shelled  corn ;  by 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  figure,  gives  128  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels.  The  true  amount  in  the  crib  would  be 
1,285.7  bushels,  or  642.85  shelled  corn,  or  128.57  bar¬ 
rels,  provided  there  are  no  projecting  timbers  inside  to 
allow  for ;  but  the  posts,  rails  and  braces  of  the  fram¬ 


ing  are  generally  inside  of  the  lathing  or  weather- 

boarding.  The  rule  above  gives  an  allowance  of  afoot 

in  about  224^  for  timber,  &e.  Corn  in  the  crib  will 

pack  some,  but  it  will  shatter  also,  which,  with  loss  by 

rats  and  mice,  will  make  up  for  the  packing.  W.  C.H. 

Pomona ,  Md. 

- - 

Expense  of  Raising  Corn. 

Messrs.  Eds. — As  farming  is  generally  carried  on 
more  scientifically  in  the  northern  states  than  in  the 
middle  and  southern,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  in¬ 
form  me  in  The  Cultivator,  how  many  acres  of  the 
“staff  of  life,”  or  Indian  corn,  are  generally  cultiva¬ 
ted  to  the  person,  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  former. 
S.  W.  Macgowan.  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn. 

The  labor  of  raising  corn  at  the  north  by  good  far¬ 
mers,  varies  from  12  to  15  days  per  acre.  The  amount 
of  labor  depends  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the  land 
and  quantity  of  manure  applied.  If  the  land  is 
clear  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  so  that  no  hoeing  by  hand 
is  required,  and  the  cultivation  is  wholly  performed  by 
a  horse  often  repeated,  the  expense  will  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened,  and  the  crop  increased.  A  good  coating  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  its  application,  which  should  always  precede 
every  crop  intended  to  be  a  heavy  and  paying  one, 
will  cost  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars,  and  sometimes 
more ;  but  this  application  will  be  of  more  value  to 
succeeding  than  to  the  present  crop,  if  the  soil  is  reten¬ 
tive,  and  not  gravelly  and  porous. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  average, 


for  good  farming : — 
Manuring  1  acre  of  land,. 

$15.00 

4  days  laoor,  with  te 

Harrowing  the  manure  be¬ 
fore  plowing, . 

1.00 

1 

2 

do. 

do. 

Plowing, . . . 

2.00 

l 

do. 

do. 

Planting  with  drill, . 

37 

i 

do. 

do. 

Cultivating  with  horse  five 
times, . 

.2.50 

I3 

do. 

do. 

Cutting  up  and  stooking,. 

3.00 

.3 

■do. 

Husking, . 

4.00 

-4 

do. 

$26.87  141  days. 

If  no  manure  is  applied,  the  expense  would  be  les¬ 
sened  $15  and  four  days,  and  one  day  husking.  As  an 
average,  it  would  require  <12  days  labor  to  cultivate  an 
acre,  besides  horse-work;  or  ■  one  hand  would  take 
charge  of  about  .11  acres  in  the  130  working  days 
(omitting  rains,  storms,  &c.,)  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  corn  season,  if  he  could  have  help 
in  cutting  up  and  husking,  in  exchange  for  labor  he 
might  perform  in  the  hay  and  harvest  field,  when  the 

corn  needed  no  attention. 

- - 

atal  Disease  among  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — We  have  a  disease  among 
our  cattle,  that  we  have  never  known  anything  about 
before.  I  saw  one  opened.  The  “  smelt”  was  enlar¬ 
ged.  I  should  say  it  was  as  large  as  twenty  natural 
ones,  and  almost  like  clotted  blood.  Some  of  the  small 
intestines  were  mortified  for  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length  in  a  place  I  am  told  all  are  about  the  same. 
My  nearest  neighbor  lost  ten  cattle,  one  year  old  past, 
in  a  week ;  some  of  them  lived  two  and  three  days 
after  they  appeared  sick-.;  but  since  he  has  lost  a  pair 
of  oxen  ;  one  was  found  dead  in  the  morning ;  the  other 
one  came  up  with  the  cows  at  night  well ;  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock  dead.  Another  neighbor  has  lost 
cows,  well  at  one  milking  time  and  dead  at  the  next. 
He  lost  an  ox  yesterday,  that  was  well  in  the  morning, 
chewing  his  cud,  but  dead  before  night.  D.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards.  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1857. 
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The  Potato  Disease. 


In  the  Dec.  No.  of  The  Cultivator,  we  published 
an  article  from  J.  C.  Cleveland,  on  the  Use  of  Salt 
in  Potato  Culture.  From  a  reply  to  this  article,  by 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  of  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory, 
published  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Dec.  10,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  potato  dis¬ 
ease,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  not  an  insect,  nor  a  fungus,  not  the  want  of 
any  fertilizer  or  soil-ingredient,  is  the  cause  of  the  rot, 
but  that  the  weather,  i.  e.,  atmospheric  changes,  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  difficulty.  So  much  is  proved,  or  at 
any  rate,  is  supported  by  such  an  amount  of  well- 
weighed  evidence,  that  we  must  accept  it  as  Droved  for 
the  present. 

Besides  the  weather  as  the  exciting  cause,  it  is  often 
assumed  that  a  predisposing  cause  exists  in  the  plant 
itself,  viz.,  a  constitutional  weakness  induced  by  bad 
culture  ;  but  this  is  still  an  assumption  at  least  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  almost  invariably  set  forth. 

1.  It  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  there  is  no 
variety  of  potato  that  has  been  subjected  to  field  cul¬ 
ture  for  several  years,  which  has  not  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  variety  that  has 
not  been  grown  without  being  attacked  by  it.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  2,  that  the  same  variety  is  unequally  affected  in 
localities  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other.  It 
is  true,  3,  that  in  some  localities  and  seasons  early  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  those  early  planted,  are  more  affected  than 
late  ones  ;  and  again,  elsewhere  or  in  other  years  the 
early  potatoes  escape  while  the  late  ones  suffer.  Gen¬ 
erally,  as  far  as  the  facts  in  my  knowledge  warrant  a 
conclusion,  very  early  or  very  late  potatoes  are  unaf- 
rected  while  those  whose  period  of  ripening  falls  about 
the  middle  of  August  or  the  first  of  September  are 
most  liable  to  attack. 

Now  the  first  fact  shows  that  there  is  no  potato  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  strength  of  constitution  as  to  be  able 
always  to  resist  the  disease,  but  that  the  rot  falls  indis¬ 
criminately  upon  all  kinds,  although  it  rarely  destroys 
or  affects  all  the  tubers  of  any  kind. 

The  second  fact  admits  of  explanation  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  locality  affects  the  weather,  particularly  sum¬ 
mer  weather. 

I  know  a  region  where  beautiful  farms  lie  on  natu¬ 
ral  terraces  that  form  the  great  steps  up  the  side  of  a 
long  hill-range,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  a  wide  river. 
At  a  certain  point,  the  first  terrace  is  a  wide  alluvial 
flat  of  soil,  vieing  with  the  richest  western  bottom-land 
in  beauty  and  productiveness,  and  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  river  that  it  is  often  overflowed.  Here,  years 
ago,  I  have  helped  gather  the  superbest  crops  of  huge 
healthy  potatoes.  Now  they  are  never  planted  there,  for 
the  crop  can’t  be  depended  upon.  A  mile  back  from  the 
river  oomes  the  second  terrace,  30 — 50  feet  higher.  The 
soil  is  poorer  though  still  good,  and  of  the  same  general 
character.  On  this  terrace  last  summer,  the  potato 
disease  began  its  ravages  about  the  20th  of  August, 
while  two  miles  back  on  the  next  terrace,  they  were 
srill  unaffected.  Here  the  potatoes  were  of  the  same 
kinds,  were  planted  about  the  same  time  in  a  soil  of 
nearly  uniform  character.  None  of  them  had  any  salt, 
and  yet.  why  these  differences — could  the  weather  va¬ 
ry  at  points  so  near  to  each  other  7  I  am  of  opinion 


that  the  whole  trouble  was  in  the  weather,  i.  e.,  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  blight  appears  to  attack 
the  potato  tops,  when  the  sun  rises  into  a  clear  sky  and 
shines  down  with  its  fullest  force  upon  fields  covered 
with  fog,  or  which  are  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture.  Of  those  terraces  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  lower  ones  are  often  covered  with  heavy  hanging 
fogs,  while  the  higher  ones  are  surrounded  by  a  clear 
breezy  air.  In  the  lower  terraces,  the  circulation  of 
the  juices  of  the  plants,  which  depends  greatly  upon 
evaporation,  is  checked,  and  the  juices  putrify  instead 
of  being  elaborated  ;  while  on  the  hillsides  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  vegetation  pursue  more  nearly  their  normal 
course. 

The  3d  fact  would  almost  warrant  the  assumption, 
which  is  sustained  by  many  analogies  in  vegetable 
physiology,  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  development 
of  the  potato,  when  more  than  at  any  other  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  blight.  This  period  is  most  naturally  sought 
for  at  the  time  when  the  plant  is  undergoing  the  most 
rapid  vegetative  changes,  viz.,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
flowering. 

If  this  be  true,  we  can  understand  that  those  pota¬ 
toes,  of  whatever  variety,  which  arrive  at  the  critical 
period  of  growth,  at  such  times  and  in  such  localities 
as  are  visited  by  the  atmospheric  conditions  that  have 
been  mentioned,  would  be  struck  with  blight,  while 
other  potatoes  which  have  passed  or  not  reached  the 
critical  period  of  growth,  would  escape.  We  can  fur¬ 
ther  understand  that  salt  when  applied  in  contact  with 
the  seed  potato,  may,  by  virtue  of  its  hindering  the 
development  of  the  germs,  have  the  effect  to  keep  the 
plants  backward  until  the  bad  weather  has  passed,  and 
thus  save  them.  It  may  also  retard  the  growth  of 
very  early  varieties,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  unfavora¬ 
ble  weather  at  the  time  when  they  ;  re  most  susceptible 
to  atmospheric  disturbances,  and  thus  destroy  a  crop 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  good. 

The  fact  that  salt  ascends  from  the  sea  in  the  spray, 
and  is  thus  distributed  in  enormous  quantities  on  the 
land  contiguous  to  lee-shores,  and  this  without  at  all 
hindering  there  the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease,  is  a 
strong  fact  against  Mr.  C.’s  conclusion,  that  salt  will 
prevent  if  not  cure  the  disease  entirely  at  no  distant 
day. 

Mr.  C.  says  that  “from  all  quarters  reports  come  to 
us,  too  numerous  to  detail,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salt 
this  season,  for  growing  potatoes  upon  a  dry  or  sandy 
soil.”  Will  Mr.  C.  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us  the 
source  of  these  reports,  or  where  they  can  be  found  I 
So  important  facts  ought  to  be  detailed  until  they  are 
well  established. 

In  “axiom”  12  occurs  the  following  sentence: — 
“  Plant  the  genuine  old-fashioned  Blues  from  which  to 
obtain  balls  to  renew  and  improve  the  seed.”  In  axiom 
28  it  is  said — “The  white  varieties  rot  the  worst,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  class  that  have  been  subject  for  the 
longest  period  to  bad  cultivation.” 

Here  we  have  the  view  which  seems  to  have  origina¬ 
ted  with  Parmentier,  who  introduced  the  potato  into 
France,  and  has  been  so  loudly  advocated  by  writers 
on  this  subject,  viz.,  that  the  potato  has  deteriorated  by 
long  or  bad  cultivation,  i.  e.,  reproduction  from  the 
tuber,  and  can  only  be  reclaimed  by  raising  new  plants 
from  the  seed. 

Why,  let  me  ask,  does  a  plant  deteriorate  if  it  be 
not  raised  from  the  seed  7  Is  not  reproduction  by  bud, 
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whether  detached,  as  in  the  tiger  lily,  or  contained  in 
tubers,  as  in  very  numerous  plants,  just  as  natural  and 
successful  a  way  as  any  other  7  Is  there  not  a  fault 
in  the  Divine  plan  and  management  of  vegetation,  if 
a  system  of  reproduction  is  established  which  contains 
in  itself  the  elements  of  subverting  whole  races  of 
plants  7 

Besides,  if  we  admit  that  the  potato  is  deteriorated, 
can  we  hope  to  renew  it  by  raising  plants  from  the 
seed  7  Does  like  cease  to  produce  like  under  these 
circumstances  7  Can  the  seeds  of  a  potato,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  which  has  been  broken  down,  yield  us 
healthy  plants  7  Of  course  not !  is  the  answer  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  the  complete  failure  of  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  that  have  been  made,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  regenerate  the  potato  by  seedlings,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  support  for  this  verdict. 

If  the  potato  has  degenerated  by  bad  culture,  it 
must  be  regenerated  by  good  culture.  But  what  is 
bad — what  is  good  culture  7 

While  I  am  unconverted  by  Mr.  C.’s  article  to  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  supreme  efficacy  of  salt,  either  as  &  fertili¬ 
zer  or  vitalizer ,  and  do  not  r  cognize  in  the  rule  to 
bury  strong  manures  below  the  seed,  a  law  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  find  no  support  for  the  idea  that  seedlings  are 
to  regenerate  the  potato  plant — not  meeting  with  facts 
sufficient  to  prove  these  positions,  or  that  cannot  be  oth¬ 
erwise  explained — I  agree  with  him  most  fully  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  advantages  of  thorough-draining,  and 
hope  he  and  all  practical  thinking  farmers  will  give 
freely  to  the  public,  their  facts  and  views,  their  criti¬ 
cisms  too,  so  that  the  truth  may  be  attained.  Yale 
Analytical  Laboratory ,  Nov.,  1857. 


How  to  Staunch  Bleeding  in  Wounds,  &c. 

Farmers  and  rural  residents  of  all  kinds  would  find 
it  of  advantage  to  be  provided  with  some  book  con¬ 
taining  directions  as  to  the  best  modes  of  management 
in  cases  of  accidents,  (as  wounds,  poison-swallowing, 
&c.,)  and  other  emergencies.  Before  medical  aid  could 
be  procured  from  the  distant  city  or  village,  the  best 
season  for  remedial  applications  would  usually  have 
transpired.  Losses  and  sufferings  of  various  kinds 
might,  in  such  cases,  be  prevented,  by  having  at  hand 
a  good  book  of  reference  of  the  above-named  descrip¬ 
tion. 

A  very  common  defect  in  many  of  the  directions 
wrhich  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  persons  re¬ 
mote  from  medieal  and  surgical  aid,  in  cases  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  similar  emergencies,  consists  in  prescribing 
the  use  of  articles  which  are  not  kept  in  every  family, 
and  which  are  not  easily  obtainable.  The  articles  to 
be  used  should  be  such  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
every  house,  or  such  as  may  be  obtained  without  send¬ 
ing  to  a  village,  or  even  to  a  neighbor  who  may  be 
provident  enough  to  keep  a  supply  of  materials  useful 
in  domestic  medicine  and  surgery. 

As  an  instance  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  this 
common  defect,  let  any  one  examine  such  directions  as 
he  may  have  access  to,  for  the  the  staunching  of  bleed¬ 
ing  in  cuts,  wounds,  and  other  injuries.  He  will  be 
likely  to  find  mention  made  of  a  great  many  articles 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  one  house  in  a  hundred, 
such  as  blue  vitriol,  alum  alcohol,  tannin,  kino,  cateehu, 
and  tinctures  and  balsams  of  various  kinds.  Perhaps  not 
one  of  these  could  be  found  short  of  sending  to  a  store, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun¬ 


dred.  Even  agaric  or  puff-ball,  which  we  found  named 
along  with  the  above,  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  might 
be  searched  for  in  the  woods  quite  a  while  without  be¬ 
ing  found.  It  seems  surprising  that  any  one  writing 
directions  for  the  staunching  of  bleeding  should  not 
think  of  the  indispensableness,  in  most  cases,  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  article  prescribed  such  a  one  as  might  be  found 
in  almost  every  house.  A  very  little  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  suffice  to  have  suggested  to  any  wri¬ 
ter  of  directions  on  this  subject,  the  employment  of 
two  articles  which  may  be  found  in  every  house,  green 
tea  powdered,  and  leather  scraped  or  rasped.  Next 
after  applying  a  ligature  or  compression,  where  such 
means  are  applicable,  there  are  few  articles  which 
would  be  more  effectual  than  one  or  other  of  these,  re¬ 
duced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as  possible,  and  bound  down 
upon  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels, or  applied  close¬ 
ly  in  any  other  way.  The  virtue  of  both  consists  in  their 
containing  tannin.  But  their  principal  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that  they  are  always  at  hand,  as  old  shoes  and 
green  tea  may  be  found  in  every  house.  When  leath¬ 
er  is  used,  the  .scrapings  should  be  from  the  inner  sur¬ 
face. 


Big  Head  in  Horses. 


E.  M.  Gruffin,  Iowa,  is  informed  that  from  his  de¬ 
scription,  his  colt  has  undoubtedly  got  the  Big  Head, — a 
disease,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  west — caused,  we  all 
think,  by  feeding  on  dry  hard  corn,  and  in  some  cases 
over-heating  in  addition.  It  was  very  prevalent  in  this 
neighborhood  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  young  horses 
that  received  extra  feeding  with  corn,  and  we  had  then 
little  else  to  feed  with,  were  most  subject  to  it.  It 
consists,  as  Mr.  G.  describes,  of  a  hard  callous  swelling 
on  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones  outside  the  grinders 
— in  a  short  time  causes  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  inability 
to  rise  without  help,  and,  if  not  checked,  is  always 
fatal. 

Some  years  ago  I  examined  the  jaw  bones  of  a  horse 
that  had  died  of  the  disease,  and  found  the  excrescen¬ 
ces  quite  as  solid  and  hard  as  the  hones.  Mason,  in 
his  excellent  work,  is  the  only  writer  on  farriery  (and 
I  have  consulted  some  half  dozen,)  who  mentions  the 
disease.  The  cure  is  arsenic,  inserted  in  fine  paper  on 
the  swelling.  This  I  have  seen  tried ;  it  is  efficient 
and  safe,  but  severe,  and  causes  ugly  sears.  One  of 
my  sons  has  in  this  plaee  a  horse  under  treatment  for 
it  now — is  using  a  decoction  of  roots  of  rattle-weed  or 
carpenter’s  square,  found  growing  in  old  fence  rows — 
one  peck  of  the  roots  boiled  down  with  three  or  four 
pounds  of  old  bacon,  for  8  or  10  hours,  strained  and 
rubbed  well  into  the  affected  parts,  and  driven  in  with 
a  hot  iron  every  day  for  a  week  ;  then  every  other  day 
for  a  fortnight,  which,  though  troublesome,  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  an  effectual  cure.  Some  use  puncturing  with  an 
awl  in  several  places,  and  rubbing  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  is  an  ugly  disease,  and  a  horse  scarred  with  it  loses 
more  than  half  his  value,  and  is  seldom  active  after  it. 
Sydney  Spring.  White  Co.,  III. 

P.  S.  Severe  blistering  for  the  Big  Head  is  no  use. 
I  have  tried  it. 


The  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society  is  down  for  a 
bequest  of  $10,000,  in  the  will  of  the  late  Seth  Gros- 

yenor,  Esq.  - 

Look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything. 
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Chester  County  Barn. 


Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  inform  me  through  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  most  convenient  and  econo¬ 
mical  plan  for  building  a  barn,  sufficient  to  stable  forty 
cows,  with  manure  room  below  and  fodder  above,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  winter.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have 
the  stable  in  the  basement  or  on  the  floor  above  ? 
Would  a  side-hill  location  be  preferable  to  a  level  one? 
L.  S.  Fredonia ,  N,  Y. 

The  plan  coming  nearest  to  the  wishes  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  that  we  can  now  furnish  him,  is  that  of  the 
“Chester  County  Barn,”  described  in  the  Rural  Reg¬ 
ister  for  1858,  and  which  we  copy  below.  It  contains 
the  stables  in  the  basement,  which  on  the  whole  we  pre¬ 
fer.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  successfully  practic¬ 
ed  the  mode  of  placing  the  cattle  over  the  manure  cel¬ 
lar,  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  they  would  furnish 
us  the  details  of  the  plan — or  of  any  other  design  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  correspondent. 

Chester  County  Barn. 

A  correspondent  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  gives  the 
following  minute  description  of  a  large  and  commodious 
grain,  hay,  and  stock  barn,  which  combines  many  im¬ 
portant  advantages : 

Such  a  barn  will  require  a  lo¬ 
cality  inclining  towards  the  south. 

Let  the  main  barn,  facing  south¬ 
erly.  be  60  feet  long  and  40  wide, 
with  a  lean-to  overshot  extending 
in  front  20  feet.  I  estimate  this 
to  contain  near  100  tons  of  hay, 

&c. ;  then  let  hay-houses  extend 
20  feet  in  width  and  height,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  L,  from  the 
west  end  of  the  barn,  of  such 
length  as  to  afford  the  additional 
storage  necessary — say  forty  feet 
each. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  main 
barn  to  be  divided  into  stabling 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  A,  horse 
stables,  12  feet  in  depth,  with 


HAY  HOUSE 


ers  a  granary  extending  through  the  center,  14  feet 
wide,  boarded  at  the  sides,  and  the  hay  bins  each  side 
of  it,  20  by  60  feet.  It  is  lighted  by  two  windows  in 
front,  and  has  a  door  and  window  at  the  north  end.  It 
is  partitioned  on  one  side  into  bins  for  grain  ;  the  front 
end  included  in  the  overshot  will  make  a  good  work¬ 
shop.  The  third  or  threshing  floor,  eight  feet  higher, 
extends  14  feet  in  width,  (same  as  granary,  which  it 
covers,)  from  the  bridge-wall  to  the  front  of  overshot, 
and  is  lighted  by  a  small  dormer  in  front  of  overshot — 
(this  may  be  scaffolded  over  head  after  the  side  mows 
are  filled  for  grain,)  the  large  doors  at  the  north  end 
opening  into  a  dormer  covering  the  space  between  the 
bridge-wall  and  bam.  Each  of  the  main  hay  mows 
should  have  a  funnel  four  feet  square,  to  pass  hay  to 
the  entries  below,  and  each  of  the  overshot  mows  one 
to  the  yard.  Grain  from  the  threshing  floor  is  passed 
into  bins  in  the  granary  through  three-inch  square 
holes,  stopped  with  wedge-shaped  plugs. 

And  now,  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  which  I 
believe  are  greater  than  that  embraced  by  any  other 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  Roofing  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  parts  of  building — here  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  storage,  stabling  and  other  accom- 
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mangers  2 h  feet  wide  for  hay,  and  small  troughs  at  the 
side  of  each  stall  for  grain.  B,  cattle  stalls,  hung  with 
swinging  gates,  opening  sideways.  C,  the  same,  but 
each  having  a  separate  gate  entering  direct  from  the 
yard.  E,  main  entry  8  feet  wide,  to  hold  feed  chests, 
&c  ;  e,  entry  5  feet  wide,  with  steps  up  to  door,  D,  at 
the  north  end,  and  having  an  entrance  into  the  horse 
stables  at  each  end,  the  entries  to  be  laid  with  small 
stones  and  mortar ;  the  remaining  space  under  the  barn 
and  overshot  to  be  open  to  the  yard,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  box  cribs,  so  that  the  out- door 
stock  can  have  their  fodder  placed  under  the 
shelter  in  stormy  weather ;  in  cleaning  out 
stables,  the  manure  may  also  be  placed  under 
here  for  protection  from  the  weather. 

If  additional  stall  room  is  desired,  the  20 
foot  bay  houses  might  be  divided  by  a  five 
foot  entry  on  the  out  side,  and  stalls  opening 
to  the  yard,  as  C ;  or  the  under  story  might 
be  open  to  the  yard,  as  additional  shelter  to  stock  and 
manure. 

Fig.  2  gives  the  elevation  of  the  west  end  of  the  main 
barn,  40  feet,  overshot  20 — the  former  having  in  front 
the  large  doors,  16  feet,  and  bridge  wall ;  height  to 
the  square  30  feet — to  the  second  floor  8  feet ;  this  cov- 


Fig.  1— Plan  of  Stables  in  Basement. 

modation  under  the  same  surface  f  the  hay  not  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  floor,  is  less  liable  to  be  affected  by 
damp,  and  affords  a  much  less  harbor  for  rats  and  oth¬ 
er  vermin.  In  the  hurried  season  of  harvest,  produce 
can  be  disposed  of  in  the  deep  bays,  in  one-fourth  of 
the  time  required  to  pitch  it  upwards,  and  in  winter 
can  be  dropped  immediately  where  wanted  below — 
while  the  stables  can  all  be  shut  tight  in  cold  weather, 
to  keep  them  warm.  The  hay  funnels  act  as  ventila- 


Fig. 
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2. — End  View  from  West,  before  Hay-bins  were  added. 
tors  to  carry  off  the  impure  air ;  grain,  when  threshed, 
is  put  away  in  the  granary  without  any  labor  of  bag¬ 
ging  and  carrying ;  the  horse  stables  are  entered  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  cattle-yard,  and  the  cattle 
stalls  are  as  conveniently  arranged  as  in  other  plans. 
The  space  under  the  bridgeway  may  readily  be  con- 
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verted  into  a  carriage  or  wagon-house  ;  hay-houses,  as 
proposed,  or  sheds  in  their  place,  would  afford  comfor¬ 
table  protection  from  north  and  west  winds.  I  suppose 
the  main  barn  to  be  built  of  stone  at  least  as  high  as 
the  third  floor,  except  in  front ;  the  overshot  may  be  of 
frame,  on  pillars  level  with  the  granary  floor,  or  its  ends 
may  be  a  continuation  of  the  barn  walls.  The  above 
general  plan,  varied  in  size  and  details,  receives  the 
general  sanction  of  the  practical  farmers  of  Chester 
county. 


New  and  Convenient  Harrow. 


Editors  of  Co.  Gent. — Good  plows  are  conceded  to 
be  indispensable  in  farming  operations — a  bad  one  no 
good  farmer  can  afford  to  use.  Next  in  importance  to 
a  good  plow,  in  putting  the  soil  in  a  fine  tilth,  is  a  good 
Harrow.  We  ha  ve  one,  in  rather  general  use  here, 
which  is  considered  much  better  than  the  common  tri¬ 
angular  harrow,  less  expensive  than  the  “  Geddes,” 
and  another  kind,  if  I  recollect  right,  described  in  some 
of  the  back  volumes  of  “The  Cultivator, and  more¬ 
over  allowing  the  use  of  a  b&w,  without  which  such  im¬ 
plements  are  rather  awkward  to  walk  after.  I  will  give 
you  a  rough  draft*  and  description,  from  which  you 
can  perhaps  form  an  idea.  The  frame  should  be  made 
of  good  white  oak — 3  by  3  will  be  heavy  enough,  as  it 
is  easy  to  add  a  little  weight  when  the  ground  requires 
it.  The  cross  piece,  (a  b)  3  by  I  £  inches,  need  not  be 
let  into  the  frame,  but  should  be  secured  in  its  place 
by  four  screw  bolts ;  morticed  tennons  are  at  the  points 
c  and  d.  About  24  teeth  are  sufficient,  and  the  two 
upper  ones,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  should  be  inserted 
low  enough  down  to  have  a  space  of  about  one  foot  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  there  may  be  no  clogging  with  large 
corn  stabs — (you  don’t  have  them  large  in  the  Norths 
I  believe.)  At  the  point  of  the  harrow,  a  strong  iron 
should  be  well  secured  and  curved,  so  as  to  elevate  the 
point  some  9  or  10  inches  above,  and  a  ring  inserted. 
This  will  give  a  level  draught,  and  will  aot  require  the 
traces  to  be  much  longer  than  for  plowing.  An  iron 
bow  is  preferred  by  some  as  more  durable.  Wood  is 
preferable  on  some  accounts,  and  if  used,  sockets  should 
be  inserted  a  few  inches  from  the  ends  of  the  harrow, 
and  secured  there  with  small  bolts,  allowing  them  a 
little  play.  There  should  also  be  holes  drilled  through 
the  upper  end  of  the  sockets,  so  as  to  admit  of  small 
rivets  to  pass  through  them  and  the  ends  of  the  bow, 
which  will  hold  it  firmly  to  its  place.  As  there  are  no 
teeth  inserted  in  the  cross-piece,  this  harrow  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  clog,  and  the  teeth  can  be  so  arranged  that  they 
will  not  run  after  each  other. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  use  this  kind  of  har¬ 
row,  and  no  other,  for  harrowing  corn,  and  where  the 
rows  are  wide  enough  to  admit  it,  no  better  need  be 
used.  In  that  case,  a  few  of  the  central  teeth  are 
drawn,  and  the  horses  walk  astride  of  the  row.  Length 
of  harrow,  8  feet ;  width,  6  feet.  C.  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

We  have  made  the  annexed  drawing  from  this  rough 
sketch,  as  nearly  as  we  could  understand  it.  Eds. 


Draining  by  a  Practical  Man. 


Messrs.  Editors — Let  me  give  you  my  method  of 
draining  for  the  last  three  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  laid,  and  caused  to  be  laid,  12,000  rods  of  drain, 
at  a  cost  from  18f  to  50  cents  per  rod,  and  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  never  had  a  failure.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  dig 
a  drain  on  my  plan  than  with  the  aid  of  a  ditch-digger 
or  plow,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  well  done.  Deny  it 
who  can  I  It  is  a  drain,  and  will  remain  a  drain  as 
long  as  its  outlet  is  kept  open. 

I  commence  in  this  way :  If  I  have  a  large  job,  and 
have  to  have  it  done  by  a  certain  time,  I  employ  men 
enough  men  enough  to  do  it.  I  furnish  each  man  with 
two  spades,  one  shovel,  a  crumber ,  (which  is  a  peculiar 
shaped  hoe  about  one  foot  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  turned  up  an  inch  on  each  side,)  and  a  drag, 
(which  is  simply  a  strong  potato  grub,)  to  fill  in  the 
drain  with.  1  lay  out  each  man  a  certain  lot  of  drains 
to  dig,  with  directions  not  to  lay  the  tile  in  until  I  see 
it,  if  there  is  not  much  descent.  Then  each  man  com¬ 
mences  on  his  own  drain,  with  a  spade  about  six  inches 
wide  and  fourteen  inches  long,  taking  out  a  spit  ten 
or  eleven  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evenness  of  the  surface ;  then  with  the 
shovel  clean  out  the  crumbs  or  loose  earth ;  then  go 
over  the  same  again  with  the  same  spade,  about  one 
foot  deep  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  the  same  spade  clean  out  the  bottom,  (or  a 
garden  spade  is  better  to  clean  out  the  bottom.)  Now 
I  am  two  feet  deep  in  the  shallowest  plaee,  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  but  that  is  too  wide  to  lay  in  the  tile,  es¬ 
pecially  two-inch  sole  tile  or  even  three-inch,  and  not 
deep  enough  ;  but  this  is  a  short  branch  drain  and  two 
inch  tile  is  large  enough.  I  want  them  put  in  so  that 
they  cannot  get  misplaced  in  any  way;  and  I  want 
them  three  feet  deep,  too ;  so  into  the  muddy,  wet 
drain  I  go — (one  or  two  inches  of  mud  and  water  in  it 
— the  descent  is  so  small  and  the  drain  so  wide  it  will 
not  clear  itself) — with  my  curious  long  narrow  spade, 
flat  on  the  back  and  rounding  on  the  front,  with  a 
step  on  the  socket  to  shove  it  down  with,  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
two  and  a  half  at  the  bottom ;  with  this  tool  I  take  out 
the  other  foot,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  as  even  as  a  plank,  and  with  the  crumber  be¬ 
fore  named,  I  clean  out  the  crumbs  and  mud  every  six 
feet  I  dig,  so  that  I  have  never  to  go  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain.  Well,  my  drain  is  dug  ten  rods  long,  three 
feet  deep  in  strong  clay  land,  eleven  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  two  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  and  as  straight  as 
a  line,  and  only  five  inches  fall,  quite  plenty ;  and  it 
is  only  four  o’clock,  so  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  finish 
it  before  six.  and  I  did  not  commence  until  seven  in 
the  morning ;  then  I  lay  my  tile  along  the  side  of  the 
drain,  and  if  possible  commence  at  the  upper  end  ;  lay 
in  the  tile  downwards,  walking  straight  along  upon 
them  to  get  them  to  the  bottom,  as  they  fit  so  tight ; 
by  the  time  I  get  them  all  laid  in,  it  is  fifteen  minutes 
to  five,  and  it  would  take  the  reader  of  this  article  the 
noxt  hour  and  a  quarter  to  raise  out  every  other  tile, 
but  I  can  fill  the  drain  up  with  ease  in  that  time,  so  I 
complete  my  drain  in  ten  hours  —  that  is  a  rod  in  an 
hour — at  thirty  cents  per  rod,  $3  a  day.  Pretty  large 
pay,  but  remember  the  broiling  sun  on  my  head,  the 
mud  and  water  in  my  boots  and  up  my  legs;  it  is 
pretty  tough ;  but  if  you  won’t  give  thirty  cents  per 
rod  for  such  a  piece,  don’t  be  afraid;  don’t  let  that 
stop  you  from  draining ;  probably  somebody  will  do  it 
for  less.  With  my  seven  men  and  myself,  we  can  cure 
the  wettest  swamp  out  of  doors,  if  there  is  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  descent  to  a  rod  and  a  good  outlet,  and  we 
don’t  mire  nor  stick  fast.  Geo.  Alderson.  Albany. 
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Moveable  Board  Fence. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
patents  have  been  granted  for  modifications  of  the 
moveable  board  fence,  made  in  separate  pannels  and 
fastened  or  locked  at  both  the  ends.  Being  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  zig-zag  line  like  the  common  “worm 
fence,”  their  weight  keeps  them  in  their  position.  The 
various  patents  granted,  are  for  different  modes  of  at¬ 
taching  or  locking  them  together  at  the  corners.  Yet 
nearly  all  have  one  prominent  defect,  namely,  liability 
to  be  overthrown  by  strong  winds.  In  sheltered  val¬ 
leys,  the  danger  is  small  or  nothing ;  but  on  more  ex¬ 
posed  lands,  these  fences  are  sometimes  overturned 
throughout  their  whole  length,  when  their  zig-zag  struc¬ 
ture,  lying  on  their  sides,  makes  them  appear  very- 
much  like  a  row  of  hen-coops.  To  prevent  this  disas¬ 
ter,  stakes  are  sometimes  driven  obliquely  across  the 
bottom  board,  and  in  a  sloping  direction  into  the 
ground,  but  these  stakes  are  inconvenient  and  destroy 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  structure. 


was  manufactured  at  considerable  cost,  as  the  ends  of 
each  panel  had  to  be  furnished  with  a  stout  stake, 
which  must  be  inserted  into  as  many  holes  in  the  earth 
made  with  a  crowbar,  and  the  ends  be  bound  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  The  moveable  fences,  recently  patented,  rest¬ 
ing  with  their  own  weight  by  their  zig-zag  position, 
obviate  this  labor,  but  are  less  secure  against  wind 
and  occupy  a  wider  strip  of  land. 


Fig.  2. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  combine  some  of  the 
advantages  of  these  two  kinds  of  fence,  so  far  as  is 
practicable/  in  one  made  not  wholly  straight,  but  oc¬ 
cupying  less  land  than  the  others,  and  with  a  single 
short  stake  at  each  corner,  locked  in  and  held  to  its 
place  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  ends. 


Fig.  3. 

The  above  figures  are  a  representation  of  this  con¬ 
trivance — fig.  1  being  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  fig.  2 
a  plan  or  view  from  above.  (The  pannels  are  repre¬ 
sented  shorter  in  the  cut  than  they  are  actually  made.) 
In  both  figures,  a  a  is  the  stake  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  our  readers  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  from  the  figures  how  these  stakes  are  held 
firmly  in  their  place  as  the  pannels  are  successively 
locked  together,  by  means  of  the  cross  battens  at  the 
ends.  An  advantage  which  this  fence  possesses,  is  that 
the  angles  at  the  corners  may  be  made  more  or  less 
acute  by  altering  the  distance  between  these  battens 
S  when  the  pannels  are  made.  If  for  instance,  it  is  de¬ 


sired  to  have  the  fence  nearly  straight,  the  battens  are 
placed  further  apart ;  if  the  fence  is  to  be  more  zig¬ 
zag, they  must  be  nearer  together.  The  stakes  are  en¬ 
tirely  separate,  and  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  long.  The  depth  to  which  they  are  driven  into 
the  ground,  depends  on  the  degree  of  exposure  to 
winds.  The  holes  are  quickly  made  with  a  crowbar 
successively  for  each  corner,  as  the  fence  is  put  up ; 
and  as  the  stakes  are  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
fence,  they  may  at  any  time  be  driven  in  with  great 
facility  by  striking  the  top.  In  strong  winds,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  lift  the  stakes  out  on  the  windward  side, 
and  they  may  work  loose  by  the  action  of  winds  during 
the  lapse  of  years ;  a  few  minutes  are  however  suffi¬ 
cient  to  drive  them  in  again,  even  for  a  long  line  of 
fence. 

This  fence  (an  invention  of  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
paper,)  is  not  patented.  Where  lumber  is  of  medium 
price,  it  may  be  made  for  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
rod,  and  its  manufacture  would  form  good  winter  em¬ 
ployment  for  farmers  who  have  workships.  Both  the 
boards  and  battens  may  be  made  of  inch  pine  or  hem¬ 
lock  fencing,  and  good  cut-nails,  well  annealed  by  heat¬ 
ing  to  redness,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  clinching.  In 
order  to  place  the  boards  for  nailing,  expeditiously  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  exact  position,  a  frame  is  made  lying 
flat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  space  cut  out  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  each  board,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in 

Fig.  3. 
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Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 


.Editors  Co.  Gent. — In  an  article  in  the  Ohio  Cul¬ 
tivator,  copied  from  the  paper  of  Sanford  Howard, 
on  Grasses  and  Herbage,  I  find,  under  the  caption  Poa 
pratensis,  enumerated  as  one,  the  spear-grass,  June 
grass,  and  Kentucky  Blue-grass.  This  is  certainly  an 
error.  Last  winter  I  looked  in  vain  in  New-York  and 
Michigan  for  the  Kentucky  Blue-grass;  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  June-grass  there  is  very  much  like  it. 
But  the  June-grass  has  joints  in  the  “  culm”  or  main 
seed-bearing  straw.  In  !he  culm  of  the  Kentucky 
blue  grass  there  are  no  joints.  The  straw  is  sheathed 
in  the  blades  or  leaves,  but  when  they  are  stript  off  no 
joints  are  found ;  the  culm  ascends  in  a  single  shaft 
from  the  crown.  I  sent  specimens  of  the  June-grass 
and  Kentucky  Blue-grass  to  the  Ohio  Farmer  in  a  let¬ 
ter,  for  scientific  analysis,  but  they  were  too  much  in¬ 
jured  for  use.  I  now  enclose  you  a  specimen  of  Blue- 
grass.  For  further  particulars  I  refer  you  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  mine  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  1856.  It  maybe  that 
the  northern  June-grass  is  the  “Poa  sylvestris,”  or 
some  near  variety  of  the  Poa  pratensis.  For  the  culm 
of  the  sylvestris  is  described  as  “  nearly  erect  and 
compressed,”  which  I  think  is  applicable  to  the  June- 
grass.  The  straw  of  the  Blue-grass  is  “erect”  and 
cylindrical.  Will  some  of  your  scientific  botanists 
look  into  it  ?  An  error  here  is  a  great  loss  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  as  I  regard  the  Kentucky  Blue-grass  much 
the  most  valuable  wherever  it  will  flourish.  Cassius 
M.  Clay.  Nov.  15,  1857. 

The  specimens  had  become  much  crushed  and  broken 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  Union  Springs ;  but 
enough  remained  to  show  when  examined  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  along  with  other  dried  specimens,  that  they 
had  all  the  specific  character  of  the  Poa  pratensis. 
There  were  no  indications  of  the  peculiar  “joint”  in 
the  seed-bearing  straw  or  upper  portion  of  the  culm, 


mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  May  not  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue-grass  be  a  distinct,  permanent,  and  more 
luxuriant  variety  of  the  species  known  as  Poa  praten- 
sis — or  is  it  the  same  variety  only  temporarily  modified 
by  more  fa  vorable  soil  and  climate  ?  If  our  esteemed 
correspondent  will  send  full  length  specimens  (from 
root  upwards,)  to  our  associate  at  Union  Springs,  it  will 
enable  him  to  look  more  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 

Poa  sylvestris  is  a  variety  of  the  Poa  compressa, 
(which  species  is  also  called  “  Blue-grass,  at  the  east,) 
with  a  looser  panicle  and  more  erect  culm,  and  with  the 
spikelets  fewer  flowered,  than  the  common  Poa  com¬ 
pressa. 

- ®00 - 

Plants  for  Ornamental  Hedges. 

Editors  op  Country  Gentleman — Can  you  advise, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  hedge  for  this  part  of  the  country — the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  planting  or  setting — whether  seeds  or  slips,  and 
cultivating  it  2  and  an  opinion  as  to  its  durability. 
Any  information  l’egarding  the  cultivation  of  hedges, 
would  have  a  general  tendency  to  beautify  lawns  and 
fields  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  J.  H.  C.  Valley  Falls,  P  I. 

The  best  plant  for  hedges,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as 
our  experience  and  observation  extends,  is  the  Osage 
Orange.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  prove  sufficiently 
hardy  at  Valley  Falls,  if  on  a  dry  bottom  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  quite  dry,  it  should  be  placed  near 
or  over  the  line  of  a  tile  drain.  This  will  render  it 
much  safer  from  severe  cold,  than  if  subjected  to  wet¬ 
ness. 

It  is  commenced  by  setting  out  one  or  two  year  old 
plants,  six  inches  apart.  These  may  be  had  of  any 
principal  nurseryman  in  western  New- York  for  $4  or 
$5  per  1,000.  They  are  always  raised  from  seed.  The 
young  hedge  must  be  well  cultivated  for  several  years, 
and  cut  back  once  or  twice  a  year,  according  to  the 
directions  usually  given  for  hedges,  until  4  feet  high. 

This  cutting  may  be  done  with  a  stiff  scythe.  Not 
one  Osage  Orange  hedge  in  twenty  succeeds ,  simply 
because  it  is  expected  to  take  cafe  of  itself  after  set¬ 
ting  out.  Constant  culture  and  cutting  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  air  and  food  to  animals. 

The  Buckthorn  is  extremely  hardy,  but  is  of  slower 
growth,  and  rarely  becomes  stout  enough,  unless  on  a 
very  rich  soil,  and  with  high  cultivation — and  it  always 
fails  in  the  shade  of  larger  trees.  It  is  never  thorny 
— the  Osage  is  always  filled  with  sharp  thorns. 

Evergreens  make  the  handsomest  hedges ;  and 
although  less  stout,  yet  by  shutting  out  sight  are  usu¬ 
ally  quite  safe.  The  Norway  fir  is  the  fastest  grower 
— the  Hemlock  most  beautiful,  and  the  best  of  any  for 
the  shade  of  trees  ;  the  growth  is  however  rather  slow. 
It  shears  finely,  and  its  interior  is  dense.  The  Norway 
fir  also  does  well  on  these  points. 

- *«o - 


Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — I  have  some  molasses  from 
the  Chinese  sugar  sane,  which  1  think  equal  to  any 
that  we  buy,  and  think  so  favorably  of  it,  that  I  in¬ 
tend  to  raise  enough  for  my  own  supply  next  year. 
It  is  admired  by  all  who  have  tasted  it,  and  there  will 
be  a  large  quantity  of  it  raised  in  this  vicinity  next 
year,  and  mills  erected  for  its  manufactory.  From  two 
hundred  stalks,  I  had  three  quarts  of  thick  heavy  mo¬ 
lasses,  which  is  not  as  large  a  yield  as  some  of  my 
neighbors  had,  as  mine  was  not  as  ripe  as  it  should 
have  been.  F.  Doolittle. 


Spiel  cr-  Apple-Pie. 

“  O,  they  made  an  apple  pie, 

And  the  cruet  was  made  of  rye  *, 

You  must  eat  it  quick,  or  die 
On  the  barren  strand.” 

— Nothing  to  Eat. 

Pot-apple-pies,  platter- apple-pies,  pan- apple -pies, 
apple-puddings,  apple-dumplings,  and  so  on,  are  all 
very  excellent  dishes,  when  well  made ;  but  a  good 
spider-apple-pie  is  superior  to  them  all.  A  good  one 
is  far  better  than  a  roasted  turkey,  a  baked  goose,  a 
stewed  Shanghai,  and  a  score  of  other  dishes,  which 
are  called  good.  It  is  a  most  capital  dinner  for  a  far¬ 
mer.  Being  very  hearty,  a  hard-working  farmer  will 
labor  on  it,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  a  cheerful  heart, 
until  the  next  meal  time,  without  growing  faint.  It  is 
like  the  best  of  medicine  for  a  morose  dyspeptic ;  for, 
after  dining  on  such  a  dish,  if  despondency  has  been 
depicted  on  their  visage  for  a  month,  a  smile  may  be 
seen  playing  on  their  brow.  hat  a  pertinent,  and 
spicy,  and  instructive  leader  an  editor  will  write  after 
such  a  dinner  !  Old  bachelors,  and  old  maids  too,  (no  re¬ 
flections  on  their  happy  hours  of  single  blessedness,)  af¬ 
ter  breakfasting  on  such  a  dish,  if  they  are  not  really  a 
“  dead  set,”  will,  most  assuredly,  forget  for  the  time 
their  thirty-five  and  upwards ;  and  be  heard  to  shout, 
with  as  much  animation  as  an  old  revolutioner  ever 
sung  Yankee  Doodle, 

“  There’s  the  tinker,  the  tailor,  the  boy  that  follows  the 
plow, 

I  must  and  will  get  married !  The  fit  comes  on  me  now7.” 

How  the  children  all  like  it ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
healthy  for  them,  than  pork  and  beef  and  such  like. 
Let  my  wife  dictate 

How  to  Make  it. — It  may  be  made  plain  and  cheap, 
or  very  rich  and  costly,  and  always  be  good,  if  it  be 
cooked  just  right. 

Make  a  good  dough  of  rye  flour,  or  wheat  flour, 
(Graham  flour  is  the  best,)  and  prepare  it  as  for  biscuit. 
Prepare  the  apples  as  for  common  pies,  and  after 
greasing  the  spider,  place  the  apples  in  a  heap  in  the 
spider.  See  that  no  apples  touch  the  side  of  the  spider. 
Roll  out  the  crust  as  thick  as  your  hand,  and  place  it 
on  the  apples,  pressing  it  down  between  the  apples  and 
the  side  of  the  spider.  No  under  crust.  Cut  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  crust,  and  pour  into  the  apples  about 
half  a  tea-cupfull  of  water  for  a  spider  that  will  hold 
about  three  quarts,  and  a  half  tea-cup  of  molasses, 
and  a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  Cover 
it  with  a  close  lid,  and  cook  with  a  moderate  fire. 
Serve,  when  warm,  with  cream  and  sugar,  with  butter 
and  sugar,  with  rich  gravy,  or  with  the  extract  of 
Sorghum,  &c.  And,  when  satisfied  that 
“’Tis  not  for  man’s  supremest  good, 

To  cram  himself  with  loathsome  food,” 

take  one  platefull  less.  S.  Edwards  Todd.  Lake 
Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sheltering  Cabbages  for  Winter  Use. 

I  would  suggest  a  simple  alteration  in  the  plan  re¬ 
commended  of  sheltering  and  shading  cabbage  from 
freezing,  for  winter  use.  Namely,  instead  of  making 
a  flat  surface  with  old  rails  or  ortherwise,  and  covering 
with  litter — make  a  roof  shaped  surface  by  longer 
crotches  opposite  the  middle  of  each  end  of  the  bed, 
and  poles  to  fit,  the  middle  pole  being  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  higher  than  the  side  poles.  Then  lay  on  any 
kind  of  wood  of  suitable  size  and  length,  and  cover 
with  bean  haulm,  or  other  coarse  material — then  with 
hay,  and  rake  off  smooth.  By  this  means  a  roof  that 
will  throw  off’  water  is  secured  and  the  cabbage  kept 
dry,  and  rain  which  would  soak  through  a  flat  covering 
and  be  frozen  into  a  coating  of  ice  on  the  cabbage,  ef¬ 
fectually  carried  over  the  sides  of  the  bed.  In  some 
seasons  at  least,  this  would  be  true.  I  have  adopted 
this  plan  in  sheltering  our  cabbage  for  winter  use.  j.  w.  c. 
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Plan  of  a  Small  Farm-House. 


Messrs.  Editors — Having  observed  that  various 
correspondents  have  lately  furnished  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  plans  of  farm-houses,  many  of  them  very 
good,  but  involving  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital 
than  some  young  farmers,  just  setting  out  in  life,  would 
like  to  incur,  I  send  the  following  plan  and  drawings 
of  a  small  and  cheap  tenement,  designed  to  comprise 
most  of  the  chief  essentials  required  in  a  building  of 
that  class,  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  to  cost  a  sum  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  plan  and  drawings  are  made  by  a  scale  of  12 
parts  in  an  inch,*  and  have  been  copied  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  on  this  reduced  scale,  from  the  drawings 
made  and  furnished  by  him  for  a  house  now  under  con¬ 
tract,  to  be  built  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres, 
near  the  town  of  Easton,  in  Talbot  Co.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  The  farm  referred  to  has  no  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  it  suitable  for  a  comfortable  residence,  and 
the  want  of  such  a  structure  has  always,  hitherto,  pre¬ 
vented  the  owner  from  securing  a  good  and  permanent 
tenant.  As  a  friend  and  frequent  visitor  at  the  home- 
farm  of  the  owner,  your  correspondent  was  requested 
to  select  a  site,  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  con¬ 
tract  for  building,  and  purchase  materials  for  the  house, 
the  plan  of  which  is  herewith  sent.  All  this  has  been 
done  ;  and,  hence,  sufficient  assurance  may  be  received 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch,  but  the  plan  of  a 
building  now  in  process  of  construction. 

The  site  for  the  house  has  been  choser^with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  accessibility  from  the  public  road — to  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  the  estate — to  the  drainage — to  the  main 
farm  road — to  the  barn — to  water  for  family  use — to  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  the  prevailing  winds — to  the 
proper  relative  position  of  the  necessary  out-buildings 
and  the  garden,  and  lastly,  though  of  comparatively 
minor  importance,  to  secure  a  cheerful  prospect  from 
the  windows  of  the  Living  Room. 
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Fig.  1. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  first  floor. 

The  living  room  and  the  chamber  upon  this  floor  are 
accessible  from  the  front  and  rear  of  the  dwelling  ; 
and  each  room  in  the  house  can  be  used  separately  and 
independently,  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through 

*The  engravings  are  reduced  about  one-third  from  the 
drawings  of  our  correspondent. 


any  other.  The  living  room  is  furnished  with  windows 
on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  is  a  very  useful  con¬ 
venience,  the  china  closet,  which,  as  this  is  the  dining 
and  sitting  room  of  the  family,  is  almost  indispensable. 
The  store  room  adjoins  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  passage, 
whence  the  stairs  give  access  to  the  second  floor,  is  a 
window  for  light  and  for  ventilation.  The  window,  as 
well  as  the  outer  door  near  it,  will  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  opened  in  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  cool  draught  through  the  kitchen.  The  little 
porch  at  the  rear  is  .so  arranged  as  to  act  as  a  shield  to 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  prevent  the  rain 
from  driving  in,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  The  porch  at  the  front  of  the  house  is  provided 
with  a  bench  on  each  side,  and  the  comfort  of  such  an 
addition  to  every  house  in  the  country  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment. 

The  kitchen  chimney,  it  will  be  observed,  is  so  placed 
as  not  to  detract  in  summer  from  the  coolness  of  the 
main  dwelling.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where  this 
house  is  to  be  built,  wood  is  still  plentiful,  and  the  fire¬ 
places  on  the  first  floor  have  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  that  fuel.  The  kitchen  fire-place  is  therefore 
much  larger  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  ordinary 
cooking  stove  were  used ;  in  which  case,  a  simple  flue 
will  be  abundantly  sufficient.  In  this  house,  however, 
it  is  left  optional  with  the  tenant  in  what  mode  he  will 
consume  his  fuel ;  for  those  who  have  never  used  cook¬ 
ing  stoves,  are  not  always  willing  to  incur  the  expense 
of  buying  one.  The  hearth  is  made  large  to  avoid  risk 
from  fire.  The  recesses  in  each  side  of  the  kitchen 
chimney  are  to  contain  shelves,  The  store-room  will 
have  four  rows  of  shelves,  each  shelf  18  inches  wide. 
The  closet  in  the  living  room  is  also  to  be  provided  with 
shelves. 


Fig.  No.  2,  representing  the  second  floor,  hardly  re¬ 
quires  any  explanation.  The  two  chambers  on  this 
floor  are  without  fire-places,  and  are  designed  to  be 
warmed  by  stoves,  for  which  purpose  the  requisite 
openings  will  be  left  in  the  flues. 

Fig.  No.  3  shows  a  section  of  the  whole  building, 
from  front  to  rear,  including  the  cellar,  which  last  it 
was  at  first  intended,  should  be  constructed  underneath 
the  living  room.  This  intention,  however,  has  since 
been  abandoned  from  motives  of  economy,  as  no  stone 
is  to  be  had  in  that  part  of  Maryland,  and  bricks  are 
to©  expensive.  This  cellar  should  be  added  wherever 
stone  can  be  procured  at  any  reasonable  rate.  An  arch 
is  turned  over  the  kitchen  chimney  to  prevent  smoking. 
Access  to  the  cellar,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  to  be 
had  by  a  cellar  door,  opening  in  two  folds,  underneath 
the  window  in  the  rear  of  the  living-room. 

Fig.  No.  4  represents  the  front  elevation.  The  front 
door  opens  in  two  folds.  This  front  will  face  the  public 
road,  from  which  the  dwelling  will  stand  at  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards. 

The  chimneys,  hearths  and  underpinning,  will  be  of 
brick.  The  exterior  and  interior  finish  will  be  quite 
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Fig.  3. 


plain,  and  there  will  he  no  brackets.  The  cornices  of 
the  gables  of  the  main  building  will  be  simple  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  roof,  two  feet  and  six  inches  wide,  with  a 
plain  barge  board  about  four  inches  wide.  The  cornice 
of  the  kitchen  will  have  a  projection  of  eighteen  inches, 
j - i 


Fig.  4. 

All  the  floors  of  the  house  will  be  of  yellow  pine.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  details,  as  the  draw¬ 
ings  themselves  afford  sufficient*  information  if  exa¬ 
mined  with  the  scale,  and  the  cost  of  work  and  mate¬ 
rials  vary  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  that 
no  safe  guide  could  be  found  in  the  prices  paid  here. 

E.  L.  R.  Baltimore ,  Md. 

■ - - - 

King  Philip  Corn. 

A  good  fallow  crop,  —  to  precede  wheat,  —  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  with  farmers.  To  occupy  the 
ground  which  otherwise  would  be  a  naked  fallow,  with 
something  that  will  not  injure  the  succeeding  growth 
of  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  valuable  pro¬ 
duct,  would  be  a  positive  profit.  Hoed  or  cultivated 
crops,  by  destroying  weeds  and  mellowing  the  surface, 
are  better  for  this  purpose  than  such  as  are  sown  broad¬ 
cast;  and  hence,  if  other  things  are  equal,  corn  and 
beans  are  better  than  oats,  peas,  and  barley.  A  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  corn  as  a  fallow  crop, 
is  its  lateness ,  preventing  the  early  sowing  of  the  wheat, 
while  the  weight  of  the  stalks  renders  the  task  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  land  of  them,  one  of  no  small  magnitude. 

There  is  one  variety  of  corn,  however,  —  the  King 
Philip, — which  to  a  considerable  extent,  obviates  these 
objections.  The  past  late  spring,  and  subsequent  short 
summer,  has  enabled  us  to  give  this  variety  a  severe 
test  for  this  purpose.  Several  acres  were  planted  on 


heavy  inverted  sod,  without  any  manure,  with  Billing  s 
planter,  in  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
in  “  hills  ”  twenty-two  inches  in  the  row.  The  soil  be¬ 
ing  quite  wet  when  plowed,  a  part  became  baked  and 
hardened ;  but  Billings’  planter  is  an  efficient  one  for 
pulverizing  hard  earth,  and  the  whole  field  came  up 
with  scarcely  the  failure  of  a  hill.  We  think  this  suc¬ 
cessful  result  was  in  part  owing  to  the  variety  of  corn 
planted, — which  ripening  so  early,  scarcely  ever  fur¬ 
nishes  a  poor  or  immature  seed.  The  field  was  not 
hoed,  but  the  stalks  were  mostly  thinned  to  three  in  the 
hill.  It  was  cultivated  three  times  with  a  horse ;  but 
six  times  would  have  been  much  better. 

In  one  hundred  days,  most  of  the  ears  were  har¬ 
dened,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  unfavorable  sea¬ 
son,  and  before  the  middle  of  9  mo.  (Sept.)  the  ripened 
ears  projected  from  the  dry  and  open  husks.  The  crop 
from  a  portion  of  the  field  was  cut  up  and  drawn  off, 
admitting  the  early  sowing  of  wheat,  the  crop  of  which 
is  now  as  green  and  promising  as  any  from  fallowed 
land.  In  favorable  seasons,  wheat  might  be  sown  af¬ 
ter  this  corn  by  the  first  of  autumn. 

A  portion  of  the  field  was  measured,  neither  the 
heaviest  nor  the  lightest  part,  but  a  lair  medium,  and 
the  product  was  found  to  exceed  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
— which  is  well  for  an  entirely  unmanured  field,  with 
only  ordinary  cultivation,  the  whole  being  fully  ripened. 

The  King  Philip  corn  is  rejected  by  some  who  have 
tried  it,  because  they  have  not  given  it  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  To  obtain  a  full  product,  it  requires  to  be  planted 
much  thicker  than  the  larger  varieties.  It  should  be 
either  in  drills,  or  in  close  hills  in  one  way,  —  not  over 
two  feet  by  three  and  a  half.  The  smallness  of  its 
stalk  admits  closer  planting ;  and  this  smallness  also 
gives  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  real  amount  of  the 
crop  to  those  who  have  never  measured  the  product. 

- •  -«o - ■ 

Preparing  Grounds  for  Orchards. 

Messrs.  Editors — Which  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
an  apple  orchard  of  young  trees  —  spring  or  fall  ?  If 
in  the  spring,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  prepare  the 
ground  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  to  dig  the  holes 
before  winter,  in  order  that  the  frost  might  pulverize 
the  ground  7  For  grapevines,  bones  and  oyster  shells 
thrown  about  the  roots  are  thought  to  be  good  —  how 
would  they  answer  for  fruit  trees  ?  C.  Salem  Co .,  N.  J. 

For  apple  trees,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
whether  transplanting  be  done  in  autumn  or  early 
spring,  provided  the  work  is  well  done.  Good  after 
culture  is  far  more  essential.  Autumn  is  much  the 
best  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reason  assign¬ 
ed,  with  the  additional  one  that  any  enricher  applied 
in  autumn  becomes  well  reduced  and  diffused  through 
the  soil  by  the  time  of  spring  operations. 

Bones,  oyster  shells,  and  other  special  manures,  are 
not  so  uniformly  beneficial  as  yard  manure,  but  some¬ 
times  they  succeed  admirably,  being  just  the  thing 
needed  under  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  soil. 
Where  they  prove  decidedly  beneficial  to  grapes,  they 

would  no  doubt  be  useful  to  apple  trees. 

- 0-0  0 - ; - 

Fire  in  the  Chimney. — In  cases  of  fire  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  salt  on  the  fire  in 
the  grate  below,  as  it  acts  chemically  on  the  flaming 
soot  above.  This  has  been  found  to  extinguish  the  fire 
in  a  short  time,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
i  known. 
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T3ie  Torenia  Asiatica. 

A  new  and  rare  green-house  plant,  the  Torenia  asi- 
atica ,  is  shown  in  the  above  cut.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  needs  the  shade,  moisture,  and 
protection  of  a  house,  and  will  not  succeed  well  out  of 
doors.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  softness  and  richness 
of  the  color  of  its  beautiful  blue  and  purple  flowers. 
A  single  plant,  trained  in  a  suspended  pot  or  sieve,  in 
a  Camellia  house  belonging  to  J.  Dundas  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  grew  in  one  summer,  with  the  side  branches  hang¬ 
ing  down  around  it,  so  as  to  measure  ten  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  presenting  in  all  parts  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  and 
foliage. 

The  Osier  or  Basket  Willow. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  directed  to  the  culture  of  the  Osier  or  Basket  Wil¬ 
low  in  this  country,  by  an  article  on  that  subject  in  the 
Report  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  communication  was 
copied  from  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  cultivation  of  this  willow  as  being  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States— its  man¬ 
agement  being  as  easily  acquired,  the  demand  as  great¬ 
er  than  the  supply,  and  highly  profitable  to  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Although  s  his  article  was  notoriously  incorrect, 
having  exaggerated  greatly  the  quantity  imported  and 
consumed  in  this  country,  nevertheless  its  appearance 
in  a  mercantile  publication  of  respectability,  and  its 
endorsement  by  an  official  report  of  the  government, 
gave  to  it  the  weight  and  authority  that  attaches  to 
genuineness  and  reliability.  To  the  veritable  Ame¬ 
rican,  conviction  is  tantamount  to  action,  and  Crocket 
like,  “  when  he  is  sure  he  is  right  be  will  go  ahead.” 
The  only  mystery  in  thi3  case  is  the  oblivious  slumber 
into  which  the  subject  appears  for  so  long  a  time  to 
have  fallen.  What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  pro¬ 
found  silence,  this  persistent  sleep  ?  Where  is  the 
spirit  of  Yankeedom  ?  Certainly  we  are  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  unnatural  supposition,  that  a  people  so  famous 
as  ours  for  “reckless  speculation,”  so  celebrated  for  a 
mad  pursuit  of  the  “  Almighty  dollar,”  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  an  enterprise  that  af¬ 


forded  at  the  same  time  the  treble  attraction  of  novel¬ 
ty,  facility  and  profit.  In  what,  then,  are  we  to  seek 
a  cause  for  this  apparent  indifference  ?  Is  it  that  the 
more  recent,  the  more  novel  Dioscorea  Batatas  and 
Sorgho  Sucre ,  have  displaced  the  “previous  ques¬ 
tion.”  It  would  seem  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Yam  have  been  puffed  up  by  culture  or  other  pro¬ 
cess,  from  the  questionable  “small  black  lumps,”  four 
of  which  could,  be  disposed  of  in  the  thimble  of  an  old 
lady  in  the  Helderbergs,  as  described  we  trust  rather 
indignantly,  by  your  Rensselaerville  correspondent  a 
year  or  two  since,  until  it  has  now  acquired  the  pletho¬ 
ric  proportions  of  an  esculent  three  feet  in  length,  as 
exhibited  at  the  New- York  State  Fair  at  Buffalo.  As 
to  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane ,  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  its  last  winter’s  popularity  caused  Uncle  Sam’s 
mail  bags  to  be  distended  with  its  seeds,  and  per  con¬ 
sequence ,  the  venders’  pockets  to  be  equally  distended 
with  the  proceeds.  Even  while  we  write,  its  saccharine 
qualities  are  tested  by  the  glutinous  digits  of  half  our 
acquaintance,  not  to  speak  of  its  dulcet  virtues,  visible 
on  the  lips  of  the  other  half. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  not  engaging  in  a  culture 
that  requires  a  few  years  for  perfect  development,  and 
full  returns  to  be  made,  may  be  sought  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  spirit  that  can  form  no  application  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  benefit — the  same  spirit  that  induces  some  to 
neglect  the  propogation  of  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental 
plantations,  from  the  selfish  apprehension  that  they 
may  never  pluck  the  fruit,  or  enjoy  the  shade.  The 
posterity  of  such  persons  suffer  a  virtual  disinheritance 
from  the  short-sighted  egotism  of  their  parents. 

Possibly  some  are  wishing  to  prevent  an  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  fearing  an  excitement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  would  operate  to  effect  an  over-production,  thereby 
surcharging  the  market,  and  cause  a  depression  in 
ruling  prices.  What  motives  soever  may  influence 
others  in  withholding  their  experience  from  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  the  writer  of  this  will  detail  his  amateur  experi¬ 
ments,  and  hopes  he  may  be  the  means  of  calling  out 
others,  if  there  be  any,  to  do  the  same.  Of  the  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1853,  containing  the  article  on  willow 
alluded  to,  there  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distri¬ 
bution,  by  Congress,  100,000  extra  copies.  Supposing 
nine-tenths  of  these  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  political 
partizans  who  had  no  interest  in  reading  them,  it  would 
leave  10,000  copies  to  be  read,  and  of  the  readers,  per¬ 
haps  one  in  every  ten  might  conclude  to  try  at  least 
one  acre,  which  wTould  make  one  thousand  acres  plant¬ 
ed  of  the  osier.  The  above  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
we  could  make  an  approximate  estimate,  however  far 
from  the  truth  it  may  prove. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1854,  I  addressed  different 
gentlemen,  strangers  to  me,  soliciting  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  willow  or  osier.  These  persons  politely  res¬ 
ponded,  and  one  of  them  had  cuttings  of  the  Salix 
Viminal-is ,  which  he  would  furnish  me  at  $15  per 
thousand,  if  ordered  immediately.  Another  statement 
represented  the  Salix  Viminalis  as  nearly  worthless  in 
this  climate,  though  chiefly  depended  on  in  England 
for  osiers. 

I  was  eventually  fortunate  enough  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  courtesy  and  integrity  I  am  happy  on  this 
occasion  to  commend.  From  him  I  learned,  that  after 
being  disappointed  in  the  S.  Viminalis ,  as  many 
Europeans  had  been  before,  and  not  willing  to  succumb 
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as  they  had  to  the  first  attempt,  he  had  imported  all  ( 
the  species  he  could  hear  of  from  Europe,  amounting 
to  nearly  a  hundred  kinds,  and  tested  them,  of  which 
he  had  found  the  SalLv  purpursa,  S-  triandria ,  and 
S.  Foi'bianci ,  especially  adapted  to  the  hot  sun  and  dry 
summers  of  our  climate,  and  more  recently  had  dis¬ 
covered  another  sort  that  promised  to  excel  them  all  in 
some  respects. 

I  obtained  of  him  cuttings  of  the  Purpurea  and 
Triandria,  and  of  the  last  mentioned  species,  which, 
as  it  came  to  me  without  a  name,  I  propose,  illo  vo- 
lente,  to  call  Salix  Grantiana ,  as  Dr.  Grant  appears 
to  have  the  credit  of  introducing  it.  In  consequence 
of  a  flood,  they  were  transferred  from  the  express  to 
the  canals,  and  arrived  the  last  of  May,  nearly  four 
weeks  later  than  was  anticipated.  My  ground  was 
upland,  clayey  loam,  that  had  been  cleared  forty  years, 
but  never  plowed  till  the  year  before,  and  now  trenched 
the  depth  of  the  spade  blade.  The  cuttings  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  recently  trenched  soil,  perpendicularly, 
leaving  about  two  inches  aboveground,  and  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  late  planting,  and  the  unprecedented 
drought  that  followed,  I  considered  myself  fortunate 
that  one-third  even,  barely  survived  the  first  season. 

The  next  year,  1855,  a  frost  in  June  froze  the  tops  of 
the  shoots,  then  8  inches  long,  of  all  but  the  purpurea , 
proving  this  variety  more  hardy  than  the  other  two.  I 
had  not  cut  the  small  growth  of  the  year  previous, 
which  caused  a  bushy  and  scraggy  appearance  to  this 
year’s  increase.  They  answered  however,  for  sets,  and 
in  1856  I  extended  my  original  plantation  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  although  that  was  another  exceedingly 
dry  summer,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  I  planted 
failed.  The  present  "year  has  been  very  propitious,  and 
my  “  willow  holt”  has  assumed  an  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  aspect,  exhibiting  a  dense  growth  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  Purpurea  makes  beautiful, 
lithe,  slender  rods,  purplish,  and  of  nearly  a  uniform 
thickness  their  whole  length ;  as  many  as  forty  in  a 
stool,  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  without  a  single  side 
branch.  For  every  purpose  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  desirable  variety.  The  main  shoots  of  the  Trian¬ 
dria  are  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  throw  out  many 
side  branches,  and  taper  more  than  the  former  one.  It 
has  a  great  number  of  smaller  shoots  of  great  tough¬ 
ness.  Its  rods  are  yellow,  and  extremely  flexible,  an¬ 
swering  well  for  baskets  and  small  work.  It  would 
yield  a  large  amount  of  Osier  where  the  soil  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  wet,  as  it  is  more  thirsty  for  moisture  than  the 
other  two.  Its  abundance  of  side  branches  seem  to 
be  an  objection  on  account  of  peeling  and  splitting. 

The  third  variety,  which  I  choose  to  designate  as 
Grantiana,  is  different  in  its  foliage,  resembling  that 
of  the  apple,  from  all  the  willows  I  have  seen.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  very  desirable  willow.  Its  growth 
is  extremely  rapid,  affording  in  a  short  time  a  mass 
of  straight,  upright,  smooth,  deep-green  rods,  from 
seven  to  ten  feet  high,  so  dense  as  to  hide  a  grenadier, 
withdrawn  but  two  yards  within  them.  A  field  of  it  but 
one  year  and  a  half  planted,  exhibits  a  highly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  attractive  view,  with  its  uniform  and  even  sur¬ 
face,  and  luxurious  growth.  As  an  osier  it  will  answer 
well  for  split  work,  and  would  probably  yield  more  and 
succeed  on  a  greater  diversity  of  soils,  than  any  other. 
It  is  being  tested  as  a  hedge  plant  for  the  prairies,  and 
I  doubt  not  may  succeed.  Cultivated  as  a  tree,  it  is  a 
great  acquisition.  To  the  lover  of  this  most  beautiful 


,  of  all  natural  objects — a  tree — its  rapidity  of  growth, 
its  upright  and  polished  stem,  its  rounded  and  leafy 
head,  its  large,  early  and  long  remaining  catkins,  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sun  in  the  spring,  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  its  erect  and  cleanly  habit,  render  it  an 
ornament  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  group,  or  avenue, 
or  lawn. 

Prom  what  experience  I  have  attained,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  either  of  the  above  sorts  of  willow, 
can  easily  be  produced  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  there 
would  no  longer  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  importing 
this  article,  unless  it  were  to  enrich  the  importer. 

There  is  little  extant  published  on  the  culture  of  the 
willow.  What  I  have  been  able  to  find  was  in  a  print¬ 
ed  letter  of  Charles  Downing,  Esq.,  a  circular  by  Mr. 
Colby,  Vt.,  an  article  by  Dr.  Grant  in  a  Michigan 
periodical,  and  one  in  each  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Horticulturist.  0.  D.  P.  Zelienbple ,  Pa. 

Improving  Leaky  Cellars. 

Messrs  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — As  many  persons 
have  doubtless  cellars  into  which  water  finds  its  way, 
in  inconvenient  quantities,  frequently  causing  much 
damage,  trouble,  and  loss  with  vegetables  intended  for 
family  use  in  the  spring,  I  will  here  present  a  plan 
which,  though  it  will  not  cure  entirely,  will,  if  carried 
out,  so  much  modify  such  difficulties  that  no  further 
trouble  will  attend  them  than  carrying  the  water  out 

of  the  cellar  as  it  soaks  into  the  place  prepared  for  it. 
I  have  adopted  this  plan  in  my  own  cellar,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  continually  dry  bottom  therein.  The  plan  con¬ 
sists  of  simply  putting  a  drain  around  the  sides  of  the 
cellar,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  below  the  surface,  with 
leading  drains  with  a  slight  fall  to  some  point  where  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  carry  the  water  out  from — 
at  which  latter,  sink  a  hole  the  size  and  depth  of  a  bar¬ 
rel,  and  stone  it — or  put  in  an  old  flour  barrel  with  a 
few  small  holes  bored  in  through  the  bottom  and  sides 
— but  stoning  is  best.  The  drains  are  made  by  putting 
two  rows  of  small  staves,  of  two  to  four  inches  thick 
and  wide,  along  the  sides  of  each,  (staves  of  varying 
thickness  should  be  correspondingly  let  down  so  as  to 
leave  a  level  top  to  each  row,)  leaving  a  water  course 
the  width  of  your  hand  between  the  rows — and  cover¬ 
ing  with  old  inch  or  half  inch  boards — oak  if  you  have 
them,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  wide.  Then  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  hay  slightly  twisted  along  each  side,  put  on  the  mold 
and  tread,  and  the  drain  is  complete.  A  large  cellar 
may  be  drained  in  this  way  in  half  a  day — and  the 
water  coming  in,  in  spring,  all  brought  into  the  small 
or  barrel  well,  through  the  drains,  and  carried  out  as 
often  as  there  is  a  pailful  accumulated,  thus  securing 
a  dry  bottom  all  over  the  cellar,  by  preventing  the 
water  raising  withing  nine  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  sur¬ 
face  thereof.  Four  or  five  barrowsfull  of  small  stone 
properly  put  in,  will  drain  a  large  cellar  cheaply  and 

effectively.  Woodcock  Clark. 

- - 

Remedy  for  Fleas. 

Messrs.  Editors — J.  E.  W.,  in  your  paper  of  17th 
September,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  fleas  Nothing,  I 
believe,  but  the  Frenchman’s  powder  will  kill  them  ; 
but  the  following  will  keep  them  from  his  bed  :  Take 
five  or  six  pieces  of  camphor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
tie  them  up  separately  in  pieces  of  cloth ;  take  them 
to  bed,  placing  them  in  different  parts  top  and  bottom, 
and  I  think  he  will  sleep  with  less  annoyance  fr@m  the 
pests. 

I  learned  the  above  remedy  many  years  ago  when 
in  Paris,  where  fleas  abound.  A  Subscriber.  Ja¬ 
maica  Plains ,  Mass. 
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The  Dominique  Fowl. 

This  common  and  well-known  va¬ 
riety  of  our  domestic  fowl,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  old  and 
distinct,  though  it  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  farm-yard 
fowl ;  that  it  is  the  accidental  result 
of  promiscuous  crossing  ;  but  there 
are  several  forms  among  the  farm 
yard  fowls,  so  called,  that  are  seen 
to  be  repeated  generation  after 
generation,  the  counterparts  of 
which  are  to  be  met  with,  scattered 
here  and  there,  over  the  whole 
country.  They  are  a  beautiful  fowl, 
when  well  selected  and  carefully 
bred.  They  are  distinguished  as 
Dominique  by  their  markings  and 
their  color,  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  indication  of  hardihood 
and  fecundity.  They  are  by  some 
called  “  Hawk-colored  fowls,”  from 
their  strong  resemblance  in  color  to 
the  birds  of  that  name.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  usually  called  “  Cuc¬ 
koo  fowls,”  from  the  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  of  their  plumage  to  the 
feathers  on  the  Cuckoo’s  breast. 

We  seldom  see  bad  hens  of  this 
variety,  and  take  them  “all-in-all,” 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
them  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  fowls ;  being  hardy,  good  layers,  caretul  nur¬ 
ses,  and  affording  excellent  eggs,  and  the  quality  of 
their  flesh  highly  esteemed.  The  hens  are  not  large, 
but  plump  and  full  breasted.  The  eggs  average 
about  two  ounces  each  are  white,  and  of  porcelain 
whiteness. 

The  prevailing  and  true  color  of  the  Dominique  fowl 
is  a  lightish  ground,  barred  crosswise,  and  softly  shaded 
with  a  slaty-blue,  as  indicated  in  the  portrait  of  the 
cock  figured  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  comb  is 
variable,  some  being  single,  while  others  are  double — 
most  however  are  single.  The  iris,  bright  orange ; 
feet,  legs,  and  bill,  bright  yellow  ;  and  some  light  flesh- 
color.  We  prefer  the  yellow  legs  and  bill,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  well  worthy  of  promotion  in  the  poultry- 
yard.  A  flock  of  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fowls,  make  a 
beautiful  show,  either  in  a  yard  or  running  at  large. 
In  a  late  visit  to  a  gentleman’s  seat  on  Staten  Island, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  yard  of  Dominique 
fowls,  and  we  were  delighted  with  their  appearance,  so 
healthy  looking  and  so  uniform  in  color  and  form.  He 
assured  us  they  had  furnished  him  with  abundance  of 
the  best  of  eggs  during  the  year.  C.  N.  Bement. 
Springside,  Nov.,  1857. 

Profits  of  Butter  Making. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — As  your  paper  is  open  for  results 
and  profits,  I  send  you  the  results  of  four  cows,  milked 
by  me  this  summer.  Calved  from  April  10th  to  20th — 
were  fed  two  quarts  oat  meal  from  first  of  April  till 
turned  out  to  grass,  which  was  about  the  first  of  June. 
Their  pasture  through  the  summer  was  rather  short — 
were  fed  a  few  pumpkins  through  the  fall,  and  stabled 
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all  stormy  nights,  which  must  be  done  if  you  want 
milk  from  them  in  the  winter. 

No.  1,  about  one-fourth  Devon,  remainder  native. 

No.  2,  native. 

No.  3,  half  Durham,  and  half  native. 

No.  4,  do.  do.  do.  do. 

Butter  sold,  600  Dis.,  at  19i  c . $117.00 

Used  in  family  200  lbs.,  at  19jc., .  39.00 

Pork  fatted  on  milk,  424  fibs.,  at  5£c.,-- .  23.32 

Four  Calves,  at  $5, . . .  20.00 

$199.32 

Keeping  cows,  at  $25, . - .  100.00 

$99.32 

I  calculated  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cows  last  year 
at  $100,  which  I  think  will  pay  the  trouble  pretty  well, 
and  give  a  good  price  for  keeping. 

I  hope  that  persons  giving  their  results,  from  cows  or 
any  other  stock,  will  be  more  particular  about  giving 
the  expenses,  which  will  give  readers  a  little  better 
chance  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  profits.  J.  T. 

Curtis.  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - - - 

Good  Lames. — I  send  you  the  weight  of  three  ewe 
lambs.  I  weighed  on  the  third  day  of  Nov.  inst.,  three 
of  my  ewe  lambs.  They  weighed  as  follows  i  163  lbs  , 
142  lbs.,  140  lbs.— the  three  weighing  445  lbs.  These 
lambs  were  nearly  seven  months  old  when  weighed  ; 
they  were  dropped  in  the  month  of  April  last.  They 
are  of  the  Leicester  breed,  got  by  my  imported  buck, 
and  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  that  have  seen 
them,  to  be  the  best  lambs  that  they  have  ever  seen  of 
their  age.  I  think  one  of  them  as  good  a  lamb  as  there 
is  in  America.  I  will  give  $50  for  as  good  a  one.  Ezra 
Ringer  Lyons ,  N.  Y-  [What  was  the  50  cents,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  with  the  above,  for  7] 


X 


Improvements  in  School  Architecture. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  a  greater  mistake  is  made,  by  those  having  in  charge  the  school  affairs  of  districts 
the  whole  country  over,  than  in  neglecting  to  rondor  school-buildings  comfortable  and  attractive.  Wo  have  seen 
district  school-houses  in  the  country, — whore  one  would  think  there  was  no  need  of  economy  in  land,  and  that 
the  shade  of  the  green  trees  was  abundant 
enough  to  be  had  for  tho  seoking — set  down 
at  the  junction  of  two  sandy  roads,  without 
even  a  bush  in  sight,  and  scarce  a  blade  of 
grass, — aricketty  shanty-like  structure,  pla¬ 
ced  so  high  on  blocks  that  you  could  see  the 
day-light  under  as  well  as  above  and  on 
every  side  of  it — in  fact  put  up,  one  would 
infer,  just  where  the  winds  would  be  surest 
to  penetrate  its  crevices  in  winter,  and  the 
summer  sun  beat  the  fiercest  on  its  unpro¬ 
tected  sides,  as  well  as  made  as  ugly  as  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  exterior  and  interior. 

The  Teacher*  has  been  publishing  some 
good  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  School 
Architecture,  accompanied  by  plans  and  de¬ 
signs.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cruikshank 
we  are  enabled  to  present  above  one  of  these 
designs  from  the  November  number.  This 
house  will  seat  144  pupils.  Scale,  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  The  dotted 
line  in  the  center  represents  a  sliding  door, 
hung  with  weights  and  pulleys,  and  sliding 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  room.  A  partition 
in  the  attic  separates  the  rooms,  and  receives 
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*  The  New-York  Teacher  :  A  Monthly  Periodical,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  General  Education  and  to  the  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Teacher’s  Profession.  Albany  :  James  Cruik¬ 
shank,  55  State  street. 


this  door  as  it  slides  up  towards  the  point  of  the  roof 
The  sliding  door  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  serve  for 
a  blackboard  on  each  side.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  for  smaller  plans,  with  a  single  room,  the  style  of 
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seating  here  given  may  be  adopted,  and  if  desirable 
the  elevation  may  be  plain.  It  should,  however,  al¬ 
ways  be  substantial,  and  of  the  best  material  and 
workmanship. 

We  also  copy  the  following  remarks,  in  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  : 

“Whatever  may  seem  to  argue  to  the  contrary,  in 
individual  instances,  it  is  doubtless  true  as  a  general 
thing,  that  a  careless  indifference  on  the  part  of  any 
community,  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  finds 
its  truest  type  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
school  house.  An  intelligent  and  commendable  zeal  in 
the  interests  of  popular  culture,  will  show  itself  in 
practical  efforts  to  improve  and  beautify  the  temples 
of  instruction,  and  rear  up  fitting  monuments  to  public 
intelligence  and  public  taste.  Nor  this  alone.  It  need 
not  be  argued,  that,  in  educating  the  children,  the  si¬ 
lent  influences  of  taste,  beauty,  loveliness,  enstamp 
themselves  upon  the  character — that  like  the  sunlight 
and  the  dew,  and  the  balmy  air,  they  beautify  and 
fertilize  all  that  comes  within  the  circle  of  their  influ¬ 
ence.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  making 
our  school  rooms  pleasant,  healthful,  and  beautiful. 
The  open  fields  in  the  gladsome  summer  time,  with 
their  wealth  of  hill  and  dale,  green  shady  groves  and 
singing  birds,  waving  grain  and  fragrant  air,  are  too 
fair  a  paradise  to  be  exchanged  for  the  pandemonium 
of  a  wretched  filthy  hovel,  on  the  barren  hill  side,  by 
the  dusty  street,  unprotected  from  the  scorching  sun  or 
the  winter  blast,  or  on  the  margin  of  a  fetid  marsh, 
enhaling  its  deadly  miasma.  No  wonder  that  free, 
joyous  childhood,  will  not  be  despoiled  of  its  birthright, 
to  pine  away  in  the  dreary  monotony  of  such  a  prison. 
If  children  are  expected  to  make  improvement  in  their 
studies,  the  school  room  where  they  spend  their  hap¬ 
piest  years  must  be  made  attractive.  A  moment’s 
consideration  of  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings  of  ex¬ 
pense,  utility,  health,  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  neglect  these  important  interests. 


Covered  Barn- Yards. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  have  within  a  few  days  visited 
the  farm  of  S.  B.  Atwood  in  Watertown,  where  his 
barn-yard  is  completely  shedded  over.  Is  this  the  best 
way  7  It  hit  my  taste  exactly,  and  as  I  intend  to  build 
a  new  underground  barn,  I  would  like  your  opinion,  or 
that  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  on  the  subject. 

I  have  also  a  clover  mill,  shingle  mill,  and  thresher, 
all  driven  by  water-power,  and  I  would  inquire  which 
is  the  best  and  most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  the 
chaff — to  let  it  rot  in  the  heap,  or  to  cart  it  to  the  barn¬ 
yard,  and  whether  sawdust  would  be  a  help  to  it  or 
not  I  Charles  Bloss.  Bethlem ,  Ct. 

It  is  generally  best  to  have  manure  yards  covered — 
depending,  however,  on  circumstances.  If  there  is  too 
much  water  falling  on  the  yard,  it  must  of  course  prove 
detrimental,  by  carrying  off  liquid  manure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  surplus  water.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  straw  and  other 
vegetable  matter  to  be  worked  down,  a  cover  may  keep 
it  too  dry.  Again,  a  cover  may  be  of  little  use,  if  the 
drippings  of  the  eaves,  and  other  surplus  water,  are 
permitted  to  flow  the  yard.  Observation  will  readily 
show  any  farmer  whether  excessive  water  is  wasting 
his  liquid  manure,  or  whether  his  vegetable  materials 
are  too  dry  to  rot  and  ferment  properly,  and  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  manure  is 
made  where  there  is  just  enough  of  solid  material  add¬ 
ed  to  absorb  all  the  liquid  portions  from  animals,  with¬ 
out  any  addition  of  water  from  rains — and  this  liquid 
portion  is  larger  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  hence  the 
more  common  error  is  in  not  adding  enough  straw,  chaff, 
dried  muck,  &c.,  and  in  all  such  cases,  a  shed  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  best  way  by  far  to  use  the  chaff,  is  to  use  it  as 
an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure,  by  carting  it  to  the 
barn-yard,  in  a  dry  state. 


Draining  Swamps. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  it  probably  pay  to  drain  a 
swamp  with  a  surface  of  muck  from  12  to  .18  inches 
deep — sandy  subsoil,  and  pretty  well  filled  with  stumps 
and  roots,  and  quite  wet.  The  adjoining  land  is  worth 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  about  eight  inches  deep — 
subsoil  yellow  sand,  not  leachy.  In  what  mode  can  I 
most  speedily,  (having  due  regard  to  economy,)  by 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  and  manuring,  make  a  soil  two 
feet  deep.  Can  it  be  well  done  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
with  how  much  manure  to  the  acre.  Subscriber. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Nov.  7,  1857. 

We  should  think  the  soil  described  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent  is  of  just  the  right  character  to  yield  a  large  pro¬ 
fit  by  draining — the  subsoil  forming  a  good  solid  bottom 
for  the  tile. 

We  cannot  judge  the  amount  of  labor  and  manure 
to  make  a  good  soil,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  materials ;  but  it  is  probable  that  after 
thorough  draining,  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  and 
then  of  the  double  Michigan,  a  good  depth  could  be 
attained,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  hard  soil  be  mixed 
with  the  muck,  to  produce  fine  crops.  A  few  loads  of 
leached  ashes  per  acre,  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  yard 
manure,  say  25  to  40  loads,  would  probably  give  very 
fine  crops. 

Transplanting  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  a  few  weeks  I  intend  putting 
out  a  lot  of  trees.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it 
is  best  to  deprive  the  young  trees,  before  setting  them 
out,  of  all  the  small  rootlets  or  fibres  which  adhere  to 
the  main  roots,  which  I  have  seen  recommended  in  the 
“  Ohio  Valley  Farmer,”  or  whether  to  plant  the  trees 
as  they  have  been  taken  from  the  nursery,  with  all  the 
fibres  and  roots  on,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
bruised.  You  or  any  of  your  subscriber’s  advice  in 
the  matter,  will  much  oblige  a  new  beginner  of  fruit 
culture.  C.  F.  Cincinnati ,  Nov.  5,  1857. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  uninjured  roots  that  can  be 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  in  transplanting, 
the  better.  If  all  the  roots  and  fibres  can  be  placed  in 
the  new  position,  precisely  as  they  stood  before,  and 
without  drying  in  the  air,  the  tree  would  not  only  be 
uninjured,  but  unchecked  in  growth.  Where,  however, 

the  young  fibres  have  been  much  exposed,  dried,  and 
killed,  they  are  of  no  value,  and  would  be  better  cut 
off,  the  larger  roots  sending  out  new  fibres  to  replace 
them.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  let  them  remain  unless 
badly  injured,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  spread 
them  out  well,  and  fill  earth  well  in  among  them.  It 
is  only  where  they  cause  interstices  in  careless  setting 
out,  that  they  prove  prejudicial. 

- Q — 9 — © - - - 

To  Harden  JLard  for  Candles. 

For  12  lbs.  lard,  take  1  lb.  alum  and  1  do.  of  salt¬ 
petre — dissolve  the  alum  and  saltpetre  in  a  little  water 
— mix  the  lard  and  water,  or  put  them  together  over 
a  fire,  and  boil  till  the  water  is  all  boiled  eut.  It  must 
be  stirred  while  boiling  to  get  the  alum  and  saltpetre 
well  mixed  with  the  lard.  There  will  be  some  sedi¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom. 

For  tallow  I  should  think  one-third  the  above  would 
be  a  plenty  to  harden  the  softest  tallow  ;  but  any  one 
can  tell  by  trying  a  little  at  first.  If  that  is  not 
enough,  add  more.  C.  F.  W.  Union  Milis,  la. 
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Importance  of  Good  Transplanting. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  states  that 
he  procured  twenty  dry  and  shrivelled  peach  trees  last 
spring,  of  a  nurseryman  who  had  dug  them  up  early 
in  spring  and  heeled  them  in,  and  being  “culls”  had 
remained  unsold.  They  were  set  out  about  the  time 
that  peach  trees  in  the  nursery  row  were  coming  out 
in  full  leaf.  They  were  treated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  The  bruised  roots  were  pruned  off,  the  tops  close¬ 
ly  shortened  in,  so  that  they  might  correspond  with  the 
reduced  roots.  They  were  carefully  set  in  holes  made 
about  two  feet  across  and  eight  inches  deep.  The  earth 
was  well  filled  in  among  the  interstices,  settling  it  with 
water  poured  in.  They  were  then  freely  mulched  with 
strawy  manure.  Everyone  lived  and  made  “an  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth,”  while  one  in  the  same  rows  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  common  manner  (which  we  suppose  means 
unshortened  and  unmulched,)  did  not  live  through  half 
the  summer. 

The  peach  tree,  more  than  any  other,  needs  very  free 
shortening  back  in  setting  out.  We  have  succeeded 
better  with  trees  three  or  four  years  from  the  bud,  or 
twice  the  ordinary  size,  than  with  one  year  trees  with¬ 
out  this  treatment.  There  is  no  other  tree,  that  is  more 
sensibly  affected  with  good  after  culture — for  example, 
after  being  set  well,  give  it  mellow  cultivation  the  same 
season  throughout,  (or  mulch  it  heavily  with  coarse 
manure,)  and  it  will  send  out  shoots  about  three  feet 
long.  Give  it  no  cultivation  or  mulching,  nor  shorten¬ 
ing  back,  and  let  the  earth  become  hard  and  grown  up 
with  weeds,  and  the  shoots  will  not  be  more  than  three 
inches  long.  This  experiment  is  worth  trying  by  any 
one  who  doubts  it,  on  alternate  trees  in  a  row,  or  on 
alternate  rows.  We  are  willing  to  let  any  one  who 
prefers  or  practices  the  old  system  of  neglect,  select 
from  any  nursery  the  finest  peach  trees  that  ever  grew, 
and  give  them  his  favorite  treatment  for  two  years ; 
and  we  will  take  the  poorest  “culls”  that  were  ever 
discarded  as  worthless,  if  they  only  have  life  in  them  ; 
and  we  will  agree  to  beat  him  two-fold  by  means  of 
the  best  management  already  mentioned.  We  speak 
from  actual  experiment. 

- o-«-« - 

Notions  in  Horticulture. 

Sulphur  for  Blight. — It  has  been  lately  asserted 
that  sulphur  inserted  into  an  auger  hole  in  a  pear  tree 
and  plugged  in,  will  arrest  blight.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  blight  ceased  after  the  plugging,  and  no  less  doubt 
that  it  would  have  ceased  just  as  soon  if  the  operation 
had  been  omited. 

Salt  and  Grubs. — The  statement  is  occasionally  re¬ 
published  that  a  few  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  will  drive 
out  all  larvae  and  especially  grubs  —  and  it  was  once 
asserted  that  a  ring  of  salt  placed  around  a  cabbage 
plant  would  protect  it  completely.  We  tried  this  5  but 
the  grubs  crossed  the  line  and  eat  the  plants,  and  then 
reposed  themselves  on  the  salt  or  elsewhere  with  evi¬ 
dent  indifference. 

Lime  for  the  Curculio.  —  We  perceive  that  this 
remedy  is  still  recommended  by  some.  Its  very  tho¬ 
rough  application  was  made  a  few  years  since  on  four 
nectarine  trees  —  which  were  carefully  syringed  with 
thin  whitewash  after  every  light  rain,  heavy  dew,  or 
chafing  of  the  leaves,  which  took  off  the  lime,  at  a  cost 
greater  than  any  continued  jarring  on  sheets !  The 


success  was  so  great  that  one  tree  bore  no  less  than  six 
nectarines  —  only,  however  on  a  tree  that  had  a  calf 
tied  to  it,  and  which  kept  up  a  constant  stirring  and 
jarring. 

- O-O—O - — 

Report  of  Various  Experiments. 

I  soaked  some  carrot  seed  in  a  solution  of  salt-petre 
water  six  hours  before  planting,  but  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  crops  from  seed  planted  in  the  usual  way. 

Bug  six  trenches  for  carrots  sixteen  inches  deep — put 
some  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  covered  up  the 
trench  again  from  the  next  digging — sowed  the  seed 
after  rolling  it  in  plaster,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  six 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  the  trenches  being  twelve 
inches  apart.  No  manure  applied  with  the  carrots. 
Well  satisfied  with  the  produce,  some  of  the  carrots 
being  twelve  inches  long  and  at  the  top  seven  inches 
round. 

Trenched  some  more  land  for  mangold  wurzel,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Sillett,  Kelsale,  England.  These  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  treatment  as  the  carrots,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  plants  were  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
planted  one  inch  deep — produce  excellent,  some  of  the 
plants  weighing  over  six  pounds. 

Sowed  some  Kohl  Rabi  seed  in  June,  sent  me 
by  James  Levesque,  Island  of  Jersey.  Manured 
with  horse  and  hen  manure  —  turned  under  the 
manure  with  my  digging  fork  eight  inches  deep — put 
the  seeds  in  a  hill  one  inch  deep,  the  hills  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart  each  way.  My  neighbors’  chickens  de¬ 
voured  most  of  the  plants  as  they  came  up.  The  few 
that  are  left,  are  this  day  as  large  as  my  hat,  and  still 
growing.  Boiled  two  of  them  to-day  for  my  pig,  who 
seems  to  relish  them  better  than  either  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  or  mangold  wurzel. 

My  wife  has  been  my  gardener  this  year,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  want  no  better  help. 

The  Indian  corn  around  here  is  but  a  poor  crop,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  your  Corn  Kings,  how  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  corn  in  ordinary  seasons. 

I  think,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  would  confer  a  favor  on 
many  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  if  all  those 
who  have  been  experimenting  this  year,  would  take  to 
the  plan  of  Levi  Bartlett  of  N.  H.,  G.  IIo watt  of 
N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Levesque — that  is,  state  what  kind  of 
manure  was  used  when  their  land  was  plowed,  what 
depth  the  seed  was  planted,  and  what  distance  apart 
from  plant  to  plant.  P.  Sidebotham.  Valley  Falls. 

- ©o  © - 

Cure  for  Rheumatism. 

Respected  Editors — I  send  you  a  recipe  which  I 
have  taken  from  a  Southern  paper,  as  follows : 

1  oz.  oil  Rosemary, 

1  oz.  oil  Cloves, 

1  oz.  oil  Origanum, 

1  oz.  Spirits  Turpentine, 

1  oz.  Spirits  Ammonia, 

1  oz.  Tincture  Cantharides 
1  oz.  Alcohol. 

Mix  in  a  light  glass-stopper  bottle,  and  shake  up 
when  used.  Heat  a  saucer  on  embers,  pour  a  little  in 
the  saucer,  and  rub  it  on  the  part  affected,  with  the 
hand,  previously  warmed  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  encourage 
absorption. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  very  good  for  sick  headache 
Mahlon  Pickett.  iV.  C. 


Very  likely  the  above  title  looks  something  like  a 
“sell”  to  many  of  our  readers,  a  .part  of  whom  per¬ 
haps  have  hardly  ever  been  in  a  green-house  or  vinery, 
let  alone  a  house  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  win¬ 
ter.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  time  will  come  when 
all  places  of  any  considerable  pretensions  to  a  well 
kept  garden,  with  one  or  more  permanent  hands  besides 
the  gardener  to  attend  to  the  details,  will  have  a  house 
exclusively  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  winter.  In 
European  countries  the  thing  is  quite  common,  and 
has  been  many  years,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  so  here,  among  those  whose  means  allow 
them  to  expend  a  portion  in  supplying  real  delicacies 
for  the  table.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  Brocoli,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  good  cabbage,  greens,  and  always  kale, 
are  constantly  cut  through  the  entire  winter. 

Very  likely  this  may  strike  those  unacquainted  with 
this  branch  of  gardening  unfavorably,  from  apparent 
want  of  breadth  enough  to  furnish  any  considerable 
quantity.  But  such  crops  as  are  best  suited  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  way,  can  be  had  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  arrangement  would  seem  to  warrant ;  more 
depending  on  the  skill  of  the  gardener  in  the  proper 
sowing  and  distribution  of  his  crops,  than  actual 
breadth  of  land. 

In  most  cases,  houses  for  this  purpose  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  away  from  the  ornamental  department  entirely, 
and  placed  contiguous  to  the  culinary  department  where 
they  properly  belong,  simply  because  they  require  to 
be  extremely  low,  and  as  much  under  ground  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit  of,  and  if  all  exposed  parts  of 
the  structure  but  the  roof  are  well  banked  up  in  win¬ 
ter  with  manure,  so  much  the  better,  because  so  much 
the  less  artificial  heat  is  needed — a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  complete  success. 

If,  then,  we  decide  upon  building  it  slightly  away 
from  the  ornamental  part,  we  can  well  afford  to  be  less 
particular  in  building,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
the  engraving  above  will  answer  us,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  that  of  a  cheap  little  pit  or  green-house 
erected  by  Mr.  Dingwall,  and  which  appeared  last  year 
in  the  pages  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  mainly  to  show  that  fifty 
feet  wcs  built  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars ,  a  not  very  large  sum  as  first  outlay  for  a  place 
that  will,  as  we  intend  to  show  before  closing  this  arti¬ 
cle,  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  young  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  winter  consumption. 

However,  we  would  not  urge  by  any  means  simply  a 
cheap  house  to  those  whose  means  afford  them  to  do 
everything  well,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  trial  wood  is  put  to  in  the  damp  atmosphere  and 
incessant  condensation  going  on  in  structures  of  this 
description,  very  soon  causes  it  to  decay,  and  hence 


stone  or  brick  is  better  for  the  back,  front,  and  end, 
than  double  boards  with  saw-dust  between  them,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  house,  built  after  this  plan,  might  be  made  at 
least  75  feet  long,  and  all  heated  by  one  flue,  if  the 
end  opposite  the  furnace  was  built  some  two  feet  high¬ 
er,  by  which  means  a  distribution  of  heat  takes  place, 
as  pointed  out  some  time  since  in  this  paper. 

On  the  back  g,  could  be  forced  in  splendid  condition, 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  asparagus,  these  vegetables 
growing  finely  where  the  light  is  not  quite  so  powerful. 
A  few  late  cauliflowers  or  brocoli,  if  laid  in  here  would 
also  turn  in  famously  during  winter. 

The  front,  of  course,  would  be  occupied  with  radish¬ 
es  in  succession,  the  same  of  lettuce,  the  various  kinds 
of  cress,  and  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  quantities 
of  early  tomatoes,  sown  and  potted  into  separate  pots, 
to  obtain  large  plants,  a  light  or  two  of  early  lettuce, 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  even  peas  and  beans,  could 
be  forwarded,  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  winter 
passed  away. 

Nor  would  the  expert  gardener  stop  here,  but  even 
get  in  a  crop  of  bush  beans,  and  the  dwarf  varieties 
of  peas  fit  foe  the  table,  before  the  blasts  of  winter  had 
fairly  taken  its  leave. 

All  we  can  say  in  conclusion  to  those  who  have  the 
means  to  do  so,  is,  try  it ;  our  word  for  it,  after  a  trial 
of  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  asparagus,  at  or  soon  after 
New-Years,  with  plenty  of  the  best  of  lettuce,  radish¬ 
es,  and  other  salads  the  entire  winter,  you  will  bo  long 
before  you  are  willing  to  give  up  the  same  again  for 
a  return  to  the  best  of  winter-stored  vegetables  only. 

Description  of  Wood  Cut. 

The  front  a,  is  3  feet  6  inches  high,  the  back  6,  4 
feet,  boarded  on  each  side,  the  center  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust.  The  highest  point  in  the  roof  is  6  feet  6  inches, 
along  which  runs  a  meeting  rail,  c,  supported  by  up¬ 
rights  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  feet  apart.  On  this 
rail  rests  the  rafters  d,  made  of  2  by  3  stuff ;  the  sash 
in  one  length  made  with  glass  6  by  8.  The  back  roof 
e,  is  nothing  more  than  inch  boards,  battened  over  the 
joints  to  be  water-tight.  The  back  g,  has  the  soil  left 
in.  F  is  the  flue,  which  would  be  better  yet  replaced 
with  hot  water  pipes  up  the  walks,  as  then  the  front 
might  have  the  soil  left  in  also,  an  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment  for  growing  vegetables.  Edgar  Sanders. 

- o-o-o - 

Cutting  and  Preserving  Grafts. 


When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  grafts,  and  which  is  the 
best  way  to  preserve  them  1  W.  H.  C.  Middlebury , 
Ind. 

They  may  be  cut  at  any  time  during  winter,  or 
even  before,  if  growth  has  ceased.  We  have  preserved 
late  summer- cut  buds,  which  had  matured  well,  till  the 
following  spring,  and  used  them  successfully  as  grafts. 
Such  kinds  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  of 
winter,  should  be  cut  late  in  autumn,  or  before  the 
usual  advent  of  the  severest  days. 

For  preserving  them  we  prefer  to  place  them  in  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  damp  moss — the  grafts  being  previ¬ 
ously  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  each  sort  carefully  and 
distinctly  labelled.  Damp  sand  (not  wet)  answers  a 
good  purpose.  In  either  case,  they  may  be  laid  in 
boxes  in  a  cellar. 

Another,  and  a  good  way,  is  to  fasten  them  in  a  box 
open  at  top,  without  any  packing,  and  then  bury  the 
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box,  grafts  and  all,  inverted,  on  a  dry  spot.  The  earth 
preserves  their  moisture,  but  does  not  touch  them. 

- 0-0  o - 

Substitutes  for  Hay. 

Having  closed  up  the  work  of  one  season,  my  thoughts 
occasionally  stretch  forward  to  survey  and  plan  the 
work  of  the  ensuing  one.  Among  other  things  which 
I  already  see  must  be  attended  to,  one  is  the  providing 
of  more  fodder  than  I  am  likely  to  get  from  my  mea¬ 
dows,  corn  and  grainfields.  In  talking  with  neighbors 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  providing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  fodder  for  my  stock,  as  my  hay  must 
come  short  by  one  half,  I  find  quite  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  being  without  experience  in  providing  for 
any  such  emergency,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  ways  proposed  would  be  best  on 
the  whole.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have 
been  in  similar  need  of  a  substitute  for  hay,  and  may 
have  learned  from  experience  some  lesson  which,  if 
communicated,  might  save  me  and  many  others  from 
going  to  that  proverbially  “  dear  school.”  One  neigh¬ 
bor  thinks  he  would  sow  corn  for  fodder  ;  another  would 
prefer  millet;  another  thinks  sorghum  stalks,  cut  when 
small,  would  yield  two  crops  in  one  season  fit  for  hay ; 
another  would  advise  raising  roots  of  different  kinds, 
and  so  on.  One  is  very  positive  that  I  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  cut  some  acres  of  oats  while  yet  considera¬ 
bly  green,  and  make  fodder  of  these  without  threshing 
He  says  that  horses  will  eat  the  straw  of  oats,  cut  while 
in  a  milky  or  soft  doughy  state,  in  preference  to  hay, 
and  that  while  the  grain  will  be  worth  but  little  less 
than  if  allowed.to  stand  until  fully  ripe,  the  straw  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  more.  As  the  oats  will  not  shell 
out,  they  may  be  fed  as  one  would  feed  hay.  But  this 
would  scarcely  answer  but  for  horses  ;  and  besides  the 
yield  of  fodder  per  acre  would  not  probably  exceed  one 
ton,  (see  Cultivator  for  1856,  p.  64,)  while  I  might  get 
two  or  three  times  that  weight  of  fodder  from  millet  or 
corn  sown  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  if  400  lbs.  of 
carrots,  parsnips  or  beets  are  equal  in  nutritive  power 
to  100  lbs.  of  hay  or  100  lbs.  of  oats  cut  green,  then  I 
could  raise,  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  per  acre,  a  more 
economical  substitute  for  hay  in  such  roots,  than  in  oats 
as  above  proposed.  How  much  more  it  would  cost  to 
cultivate  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  how 
much  more  it  would  cost  to  cut,  slice,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  use  of  stock,  I  cannot  determine  for  want  of 
experience. 

In  regard  to  the  substitute  for  hay  which  may  be 
found  in  rye  or  other  good  straw,  cut  up  fine  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  meal,  I  would  like  to  be  furnished  with  data 
for  estimating  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  feeding, 
supposing  that  the  work  of  cutting,  mixing,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  mixture  into  the  feeding  boxes  were  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an  hour. 

As  such  information  as  I  ask  for,  with  a  statement  of 
the  expense  of  raising  and  preparing  each  substitute 
proposed,  will  take  up  a  few  hours  of  the  time  of  any 
one  who  performs  the  work  of  presenting  various  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and  their  respective  merits  and  cost,  in  a  tho¬ 
rough  manner,  and  as  I  and  many  others  may  be  ma¬ 
terially  benefited  by  such  information,  I  herewith  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of  this  paper  one  dollar,  as 
my  contribution  towards  compensating  the  individual 
who  shall  send  in  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  Let 
a  committee  decide  which  is  the  best ;  and  let  others 
interested  contribute  to  raise  the  premium  to  ten  or 
twenty  dollars.  A.  B.  Reynolds. 


Answer  to  J.  E.  W. — Poll  Evil. 

Messrs.  Editors — J.  E.  W.  (p.  353)  wishes  to  know 
what  ails  his  friend’s  valuable  mare.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  find  the  spine  is  diseased,  and  no  remedy  for 
her  case.  The  difficulty  will  increase,  and  the  motion 
in  th«  hind  part  of  the  body  will  be  like  a  sled  drawn 
by  a  rope  on  level  ground.  When  she  (or  the  spine) 
becomes  so  diseased  that  she  cannot  get  up  alone,  she 
may  be  forced,  when  up,  into  a  fast  trot,  and  move  off 
well.  When  she  is  slacked  into  a  walk  again,  the  hind 
feet  will  reel  about  till  she  falls,  or  rather  sits  down. 
I  had  a  very  valuable  horse  once  similarly  affected, 
and  when  he  had  been  for  several  months  unable  to 
get  up  alone,  a  regiment  of  troop  was  passing  near 
where  he  lay.  The  band  began  to  play,  the  horse 
sprang  up  and  pranced  around  several  minutes,  to  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  ever.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
subsided,  he  sat  down.  His  health  appeared  good  ; 
would  eat  as  well  as  ever,  and  kept  in  good  flesh.  Af¬ 
ter  using  every  means  I  could  hear  of  for  his  recovery, 
for  eighteen  months,  I  had  him  killed.  The  more  I 
tried  to  cure  him,  the  worse  he  grew.  The  cause  of 
his  disease  I  attributed  to  his  being  rode  with  a  crup¬ 
per  to  keep  the  saddle  from  hurting  the  withers  ;  the 
weight  of  the  man  came  too  much  upon  the  loins ;  the 
horse  was  turned  to  pasture  after  a  hard  day’s  ride, 
and  the  night  was  rather  cold,  and  I  supposed  he  took 
cold. 

As  I  have  began  about  horses,  and  having  read  some 
remarks  in  the  past  numbers  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  respect¬ 
ing  poll- evil,  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  I  had  performed  upon  a  four  year-old  mare  to  cure 
the  poll-evil  in  her  ears. 

When  this  mare  was  not  over  ten  weeks  old,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  small  quantity  of  matter  running  from  the 
edge  of  each  ear,  about  half-way  from  the  bottom  to 
the  tip  of  the  ear.  I  examined  the  ear  and  found  a 
very  small  hole  through  the  skin,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  knitting-needle.  This  continued  with  little 
alteration  till  she  was  four  years  old.  When  driving 
the  mare  a  man  came  to  me  and  said  I  must  cure  those 
running  ears  or  I  should  lose  my  mare.  I  remarked 
I  could  discover  no  injury  from  those  ears,  except  that 
the  matter  discharged  would  stick  to  the  hair,  and  that 
would  seldom  be  noticed.  He  said  it  would  terminate 
in  a  pool-evil.  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  horse  dying 
with  the  pool-evil  on  the  ear.  He  satisfied  me  he  was 
right,  and  he  recommended  the  application  of  lunar 
caustic ,  to  eat  out  the  tube.  I  adopted  a  more  speedy, 
and  I  think  cheaper  and  less  painful  course.  I  had  to 
cast  the  mare  to  examine  the  ear.  I  found  a  knitting- 
needle  could  be  run  down  toward  the  head  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  just  under  the  skin.  The  operator 
ran  a  wire  into  the  hole,  and  then  ripped  the  skin  on 
the  edge  of  the  ear.  I  took  out  a  sack  near  or  quite  l£ 
inch  in  length  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  This  sack  contained  matter.  After  taking  out 
this  sack  from  each  ear,  the  skin  was  closed  with  two 
or  three  stitches,  and  in  a  few  days  the  ears  were  heal¬ 
ed,  and  no  signs  of  poll-evil  in  the  ears  have  appeared 
yet,  now  over  three  years.  I  have  known  two  cases  of 
the  same  disease  since  mine.  The  same  course  was 
adopted  with  the  same  success.  No  doubt  lunar  caus¬ 
tic  would  answer,  but  the  application  must  bo  made 
more  than  once,  and  few  horses  will  permit  their  ears 
to  be  thus  handled,  and  casting  is  necessary.  J.  S. 
Pettibone.  Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Colored  Prints  of  Fruits. — Where  can  I  get 
twenty  or  thirty  colored  plates  of  leading  varieties  of 
the  apple  and  pear?  u.  m.  [Procure  “The  Fruits  of 
America,  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  containing  colored  plates  of 
the  choicest  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States.” 
Two  vols.  of  this  work,  have  been  completed,  contain¬ 
ing  48  plates  each,  delineating  96  varieties  of  fruits — 
price,  extra  binding,  $30.  If  you  do  not  wish  the  full 
work,  you  can  probably  get  a  portion  of  it  in  numbers 
— four  plates  to  a  number,  at  $1  each.  Address  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Merchant’s  Row,  Boston. 

Grapes  from  Seed — Childs’  Superb  Grape. — 
Will  you  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  the  mode  of  propagating  grapes  from 
seed,  and  also  of  the  merits  of  “  Childs’  Superb  Grape?” 

R.  V.  B.  Buffalo.  [Wash  the  pulp  and  plant  the  seeds 

the  same  as  apple  seeds,  in  a  good  rich  mould.  We 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Childs’ 
Superb  grape  but  once ;  it  is  a  very  large,  fine,  and 
light  colored  variety,  raised  at  Utica,  doubtless  from 
seeds  of  some  exotic  variety,  as  it  possesses  the  foreign 
characteristics.  We  are  informed  that  it  has  been 
grown  without  glass,  but  we  should  think  its  foreign 
peculiarities  would  require  glass  for  its  permanent  suc¬ 
cess.]  — 

Yellow  Locust. — I  have  just  sown  a  piece  of  land 
with  Yellow  Locust.  I  planted  the  seeds  in  rows,  cov¬ 
ering  them  but  very  lightly;  the  seeds  were  planted 
Oct.  24,  and  were  not  scalded.  I  could  not  find  any 
one  who  knew  what  time  of  year  they  should  be  sown, 
and  having  a  few  acres  more  which  I  wish  to  put  to 
the  same  use,  if  you  will  tell  me  token  to  sow  the  seeds, 
as  well  as  give  me  any  other  advice,  you  will  oblige 

S.  L.  S.  Guilford  Center ,  Vt.  [The  seeds  already 
planted  will  not  probably  grow.  They  must  not  only 
be  scalded,  but  swollen.  In  pouring  hot  water  on  a 
quart  of  the  seeds,  and  allowing  those  to  cool  and  stand 
several  hours,  only  a  part  will  swell — these  must  be 
picked  out  and  planted  an  inch  deep — deeper  in  light  soil, 
shallower  in  heavy  soil.  The  rest  are  successively  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  process,  till  all  are  swollen.  They 
must  be  prepared  and  planted  in  spring,  and  would 
probably  decay  if  done  in  autumn.  Those  not  swollen 
remain  in  the  soil  without  change  for  many  years  ] 

Inquiry. — A  friend  having  a  valuable  mare,  which, 
from  some  cause,  is  entirely  useless,  wishes  to  know 
what  ails  her,  and  how  to  remedy  the  ailment.  She 
has  lost  the  proper  use  of  her  hind  legs.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  seems  to  be  principally  situated  about  the  loins. 
Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  answer  this  ? 
J.  E.  W.  New  Ross ,  Ind .,  Nov.  14,  1857. 

Sugar  from  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — I  planted  about 
fifteen  rods  of  ground  with  Chinese  sugar  cane,  about 
the  middle  of  May.  It  has  proved  better  than  I  an¬ 
ticipated.  I  have  made  almost  a  barrel  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  syrup.  Will  you,  or  some  one,  inform  me  how 
it  can  be  made  into  sugar?  A.  Raymond.  Conn. 
[Sugar,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  from  it,  but  we  have 
seen  no  reliable  directions  for  accomplishing  the  object. 
It  was  stated  last  spring,  by  an  Illinois  correspondent 
of  this  paper,  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Belcher,  the  principal 
of  a  large  sugar-refining  establishment  at  St.  Louis, 
was  making  preparations  to  test  the  question  as  to 


whether  marketable  sugar  could  be  made  from  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Belcher,  recently  published  in  the  western  pa¬ 
pers, that  he  “  has  not  succeeded  in  granulating  it,”  and 
“  very  much  fears  that  it  will  prove  a  failure  so  far  as 
sugar  making  is  concerned.”  Mr  Belcher  adds — “  A 
Louisiana  sugar  planter  made  this  season,  some  seven¬ 
ty-five  barrels  of  the  Chinese  cane  syrup.  I  have  seen 
his  report ;  he  could  not  granulate ;  and  some  barrels 
of  this  syrup  from  Louisiana  came  to  the  market.  The 
color  was  good,  but  the  taste  slightly  acid— not  so 
sweet  as  the  syrup  or  molasses  of  the  sugar  cane — and 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  would  ferment  rapid¬ 
ly  in  warm  weather.” 

Easter  Beurre  and  Clairgeau  Pears. — Is  the 
Easter  Beurre  pear  worth  cultivating  to  any  extent 
on  the  pear  stock  ?  Is  Beurre  Clairgeau  hardy  and 
productive  on  the  pear  root?  Wm.  McKinley.  [The 
Easter  Beurre  is  best  on  quince  stock — we  would  not 
recommend  it  grown  on  the  pear.  We  think  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
Clairgeau  on  pear,  but  would  like  the  experience  of 
our  correspondents  ]  - 

Leather  Chips  as  a  Manure — Peabody’s  Straw¬ 
berry,  &c. — Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  whether  clippings 
of  leather,  the  refuse  of  shoemakers’  and  harness  ma¬ 
ker’s  shops,  are  of  any  valuers  a  manure,  and  if  so, 
how  they  should  be  used  ?  Also  where  plants  of  Pea¬ 
body’s  new  strawberry  may  be  had,  and  whether  Brir.k- 
le’s  Orange  Raspberry  will  stand  the  winter  in  New- 
Jersey  without  protection?  A.  R.  Red  Bank,  New- 
Jersey.  [We  know  of  no  experiment  that  has  been 
made  with  the  clippings  of  leather  as  a  manure. 
Skins,  before  tanning,  would  form  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  fertilizers,  but  their  change  from  an  easily  decay¬ 
ing  and  soluble  animal  substance  to  an  insoluble  com¬ 
pound  with  tannic  acid,  giving  them  their  value  by 
rendering  them  impermeable  to  water,  must  necessari¬ 
ly  greatly  reduce  their  value  as  a  manure.  Still,  if 
plowed  into  the  soil,  the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
clippings  may  be  of  some  value  to  growing  plants  dur¬ 
ing  a  term  of  years. 

Peabody’s  Strawberry  is  offered  for  sale  by  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New-York.  Brinckle’s  Orange 
Raspberry  will  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  Eew- Jersey.] 

Transplanting  Tulip  Trees. — Can  I  safely  trans¬ 
plant,  with  a  ball  of  frozen  earth,  a  tulip  tree,  20  feet 
high  and  6  inches  in  diameter  ?  and  how  large  must  the 
ball  of  earth  be  ?  T.  M.  N.  Spuyten  Buyvil,  N.  Y. 
[The  tulip  tree  has  long  roots,  with  few  fibres,  and 
is  therefore  unusually  difficult  to  transplant.  If  the 
above  is  a  tree  from  the  woods,  the  removal  would 
probably  result  in  failure — at  best  it  would  check  the 
growth  much  for  several  years.  If  a  cultivated  tree, 
the  risk  would  be  less — but  in  either  case,  it  would  be 
better  in  every  respect  to  take  younger  trees.] 

Mowing  Machines  — I  would  like  to  be  informed 
through  the  columns  of  the  Co.  GeDt.,  or  otherwise, 
whose  mowing  machines,  at  the  trial  at  Syracuse,  drew 
the  several  prizes.  Also,  how  or  where  I  may  get  in¬ 
formation  of  all  the  particulars  of  all  the  different  ma¬ 
chines,  as  to  draft,  side-draft,  difference  of  construc- 
I  tion,  prices,  &c.  I  had  supposed  that  perhaps  the 
I  judges  or  others  might  publish,  or  cause  to  be  publish- 
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ed,  a  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars,  though  I  have 
seen  no  statement  to  that  effect.  E.  L.  It.  Ada ,  Mich. 
[When  the  prizes  for  Reapers,  tried  at  Syracuse,  were 
declared  at  Louisville,  it  was  understood  that  the 
judges  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard 
to  the  mowing  machine.  Whether  they  have  since 
come  to  an  agreement,  we  have  not  learned.  When 
their  report  is  published,  it  will,  we  presume,  furnish 
the  information  desired  by  our  correspondent  ] 

A  Sample  op  Sorgho  Sugar. — Eds.  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman — I  see  many  inquiries  about  the  making  of 
sugar  from  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  if  it  can  be  made, 
&c.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  some  manufactured  by 
my  neighbor,  Geo.  Telton,  Esq.  Mr.  P.’s  process  of 
husking  can  be  given  some  future  time  if  desirable,  and 
if  you  have  a  better  sample  please  inform  us  through 
your  valuable  paper.  Luci  us  Holcomb.  Trumbull  Co  , 
Ohio.  [The  sample  sent  is  a  moist,  rather  pleasantly- 
flavored  sugar,  lighter  in  color  than  much  of  the  maple 
sugar  sold,  and  we  should  think  less  .objectionable  for 
peculiarity  of  taste  than  the  ordinary  unrefined  cane 
sugar.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  at  an  early  day  the 
proposed  Retails  of  its  manufacture,  including  cost,  &c., 

Ac.]  - 

Planting  Peach  Stones. — In  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  October  I  notice  that  T.  R.  M.  wishes  to  know 
how  to  plant  peach  stones.  My  way  is  to  plant  them 
in  a  bed  of  light  soil,  with  coal  ashes  or  sand  mixed 
with  it,  so  that  they  will  freeze  and  thaw  through  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  when  they  come  up,  plant  them 
out  like  cabbage  in  rows,  and  bud  the  same  year.  They 
always  do  well  here  when  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
some  even  get  on  so  well  that  they  get  too  large  for 
budding  when  the  proper  season  arrives.  E.  R.  Ca- 

rondelet,  Mo.  - 

Remedy  for  Horses  Throwing  their  Tails  Over 
the  Reins. — Having  read  several  communications  in 
your  paper,  on  the  subject  of  the  lines,  in  driving,  get¬ 
ting  under  the  horse’s  tail,  and  endangering  bis  kick¬ 
ing  or  running  away,  I  will  state  how  I  have  removed 
the  difficulty  very  satisfactorily, — not  in  removing  the 
lines  when  caught  by  the  tail,  as  any  one  of  observa¬ 
tion  will  do  it  gently  and  cautiously,  but  to  -prevent  the 
difficulty.  I  use  a  couple  of  open  martingale  hooks, 
attached  each  to  a  strip  of  leather  9  to  12  inches  long, 
and  the  ends  tacked  to  the  roof  or  bows  of  of  the  car¬ 
riage  in  front.  The  lines  passing  through  the  hooks, 
keep  them  above  the  sweep  of  the  tail,  and  do  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  driving.  Until  I  adopted 
this  plan,  I  often  found  it  troublesome,  and  with  some 
of  my  horses,  dangerous  to  drive  them.  E.  S.  Hare- 

wood,  Md.  - 

In  your  paper,  No.  18,  Vol.  X,  I  notice  an  “  Inquiry” 
of  B.  E.  H.,  for  a  remedy  to  prevent  his  mare  from 
throwing  her  tail  over  the  reins.  Please  inform  B.  E. 
H.  to  hitch  his  mare  to  a  buggy,  and  as  soon  as  hitch¬ 
ed,  fasten  a  chestnut  burr  under  her  tail ;  it  will  keep 
her  tail  down,  although  she  may  run  for  a  while.  If 
that  does  not  answer,  cut  off  her  tail.  Experiate. 

Leavenworth ,  K.  T.  - 

Chess. — In  what  books  or  papers  can  the  arguments 
and  proofs,  that  scientific  men  have  given,  be  found, 
showing  that  wheat  will  not  turn  into  chess.  Please 
inform  us  through  the  Country  Gentleman,  because  a 
farmer  informs  me  that  before  this  time  next  year,  he 
will  prove  that  wheat  will  turn  into  chess,  j.  l.  f.  [We 


Ag.  Chemistry. — J.L.  F.,  Dumfries,  C.  W.  There 
is  no  agricultural  journal,  that  we  are  aware  of,  that 
devotes  a  portion  of  its  pages  regularly  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  chemistry.  As  to  books,  we  would 
recommend  Norton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
ture,  (price  60  cents.)  and  Prof.  Johnston’s  Elements 
of  Ag.  Chemistry  and  Geology — price  $1.00. 

Ag.  Schools. — I  understand  that  there  is  a  seminary 
near  your  place,  which  has  for  its  object  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  its  students  in  agricultural  art  and  science. 
If  you  will  state  the  facts  about  it,  or  send  me  a  circu¬ 
lar  containing  them,  you  will  much  oblige  II.  D.  Al- 
tona ,  Pa.  [We  have  no  such  institution  at  present,  in 
this  State  ;  but  the  foundation  for  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  State  of  New- York,  has  been  laid.  The 
citizens  of  Seneca  county  having  subscribed  the  sum  of 
$40,000,  for  this  purpose  the  State  appropriated  a  like 
sum,  making  $80,000.  With  a  portion  of  this  fund,  a 
farm  of  over  600  acres  was  purchased  about  a  j-ear 
since,  located  in  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.  This  farm  has  been 
carried  on  the  past  year  by  the  trustees,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Hon.  Samuel  Ciieever,  President 
of  the  institution,  and  preparations  made  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  college  building  the  coming  season. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  New- York  will  have  an 
Agricultural  College  in  successful  operation.] 

have  published  these  “  arguments  and  proofs,”  about 
once  a  year  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  this  period,  at  different  times,  prizes  have  been 
offered,  of  $50  and  $100, .to  any  person  who  would 
prove  that  wheat  does  ever  turn  to  chess.  If  your 
friend  produces  the  proof,  he  will  do  what  hundreds 
have  failed  to  accomplish.] 

Making  Honey. — I  received  a  circular  of  Professor 
James.  T.  Horne  of  New- York,  in  relation  to  making 
a  substitute  for  honey.  Thinking  you  might  know 
something  of  his  preparation  and  its  value,  I  request 
you  to  inform  me  what  you  know.  I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  any  hnmbug.  G.  W.  Y.  Rocky  River,  Tenn. 
[We  know  nothing  about  “Prof.  Horne,”  or  his  prepa¬ 
ration.]  — 

Corn  Husker.  —  A.  Moss ,  Boone  Co .,  111.  You 
can  ascertain  in  relation  to  the  Corn  Husker  mentioned, 
by  addressing  the  patentee,  Mr.  Perkins,  West  Kil- 
lingly,  Ct..  or  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  We 
do  not  know  what  arrangements,  if  any.  have  been 
made  for  its  manufacture. 

Inquiry. — It  is  said  that  sows  will  not  fatten  as  well 
as  boars.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  quart  of  lump  char¬ 
coal  thrown  into  their  food  at  the  commencement  of 
heat,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  fattening  2  Will 
some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  enlighten  us 

upon  this  subject.  Creole.  New- Jersey. 

- - 

Small  Potatoes  for  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  says  that  he  raised,  last  summer,  from 
“less  than  three  bushels  of  very  small  seed/*  over  one 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  it  being  the  best  crop  he 
ever  raised.  Mr.  R.  Rhodes,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
states  that  he  planted  last  spring  nine  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  so  small  that  it  took  800  to  make  the  nine  pounds, 
placing  four  in  a  hill,  and  that  the  product  was  375 
lbs.,  of  which  311  lbs.  were  of  full  size,  handsome  and 
well  grown. 
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Hates  for  t|e  Hoitth. 


Increased  Demand  for  Tile. — Mr.  Johnston  al¬ 
luded,  in  our  last  no.,  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  tile  in  Western  New- York  the  past  season,  and  we 
are  informed  that  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  M’Cammon,  tile 
manufacturers  of  this  city,  have  sold  this  season  750,- 
000  tile,  being  an  increase  of  about  one-half  over  the 
sales  of  the  previous  year.  We  took  a  walk  last  week 
to  the  works  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  energy  in  call¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  Draining,  and 
their  close  personal  attention  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  Tiles,  have  at  length  rendered  unusually  exten¬ 
sive  accommodations  necessary  to  enable  them  prompt¬ 
ly  to  meet  their  orders.  They  employ  five  machines, 
and  have  two  kilns,  which  are  burnt  about  once  a  week 
during  the  warmer  months.  The  past  season  they 
have  used  coal  instead  of  wood  for  fuel,  their  previous 
experience  enabling  them  to  control  the  heat  from  this 
source,  equally  well,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
measure  of  considerable  economy.  They  use  steam 
power  to  grind  the  clay.  They  have  now  three  capa¬ 
cious  sheds  in  which  the  tile  are  dried  before  burning, — 
containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  22,000  feet  of  shelv¬ 
ing,  or  nearly  four  viiles.  They  propose  putting  up 
another  this  winter  which  will  add  6,600  feet  to  the 
above  amount.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  tile  on  hand 
to  meet  the  spring  demand,  and  expect  to  refit  their 
establishment  before  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough 
to  begin  the  manufacture  again. 

Messrs.  M’C.  have  been  e'ngaged  some  time  in  per¬ 
fecting  a  steam  engine  for  the  manufacture  of  tile, — 
combining  boiler  and  all  in  one  machine,  and  calcula¬ 
ted  to  turn  out  some  25,000  pieces  of  tile  per  diem , 
with  only  four  hands,  one  to  supply  the  clay,  a  second 
to  feed  it,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  remove  the  tile 
as  fast  as  turned  out.  Should  they  succeed,  as  we  trust 
they  may,  in  making  it  realize  their  present  expecta¬ 
tions,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  repay  the  expense  and 
trouble  they  have  devoted  to  it. 

Profits  of  Farming  — I  would  send  you  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  profits  of  farming,  accompanied  by  some 
facts,  but  I  thought  probably  you  would  not  think  them 
worth  publishing,  as  you  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  fixed 
fact  that  farming  is  or  can  be  made  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  by  bringing  to  its  aid  a  proper  share  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Bagg,  that  farming  does 
not  generally  pay.  What  I  mean,  and  I  suppose  he 
means,  is  they  do  not  in  general  make  their  living  and 
clear  the  legal  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  j.  w.  l. 

We  do  not  need  facts  to  prove  that  many  farmers  do 
not  make  money  by  farming.  The  evidence  of  this 
truth  is  too  manifest  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 
What  we  maintain  is,  that  it  is,  in  general,  the  fault 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  not  in  the  business  itself. 
There  is  no  profession  or  business,  whether  of  trade  or 
labor,  that  may  not  be  shown  to  be  unprofitable  if  the 
proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of  many  of 
those  engaged  in  it  to  make  money.  A  portion  of  all 
professional  men,  and  of  all  those  engaged  in  trade, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  make  money  by 
their  business,  while  a  much  larger  portion  “  do  not 
make  a  living,  and  clear  the  legal  interest  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  invested.”  So  it  is  with  farmers — a  portion  of  them 
find  farming  profitable,  while  others  do  not.  But  we  be¬ 


lieve  that  if  the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be 
found  that  at  least  as  large  a  portion  of  farmers  find 
their  business  profitable  as  of  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations.  - 

Ag.  Addresses. — A  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Far¬ 
mer,  asks  the  following  pertinent  questions  :  “Why 
do  our  agricultural  societies  employ  lawyers  to  write 
and  deliver  the  addresses  at  their  annual  fairs  7  Are 
there  no  farmers  who  are  qualified  to  write,  and  who 
know  and  can  tell  us  as  much  about  agricultural  inte¬ 
rests  as  lawyers  7”  We  have  no  objection  to  lawyers 
or  any  other  professional  men,  provided  they  have  a 
taste  for  agriculture,  and  know  enough  about  it  to  en¬ 
lighten  their  hearers  upon  the  subject ;  but  for  our 
own  part,  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  listen  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  a  sensible  practical  farmer,  who  could  detail, 
in  a  style  however  homely,  the  results  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,  rather  than  to  an  essay  on  the 
history  of  agriculture,  or  the  laudation  of  rural  life, 
however  eloquent  it  might  be,  and  we  hope  the  time  is 
not  distant,  when  our  County  Ag.  Societies  will  make  it 
a  rule  tos  elect  for  their  speakers  men  who  know  “where¬ 
of  they  speak.”  There  are  few  counties  whjch  cannot 
furnish  men,  from  amoDg  their  own  ranks,  competent 
to  address  an  assemblage  of  farmers  intelligently  and 
profitably.  - 

Liquid  Manure. — In  his  letter  in  tins  paper,  Mr. 
John  Johnston  having  alluded  to  the  “immense  loss 
from  liquids  running  from  his  barn-yards,”  and  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  save,  we  give  the  plan  pursued 
by  Dr.  Crispell,  one  of  the  best  farmers  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  In  the  fall,  his  barn-yard,  which  is  mostly  pro¬ 
tected  by  good  sheds,  is  entirely  cleared  of  manure, 
after  which  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  with  straw.  Upon  this  straw  the  stock  is  wintered 
when  out  of  the  stalls,  and  upon  it  the  bedding  and 
manure  from  the  stables  is  spread  daily  during  the 
winter,  and  such  straw  and  refuse  stuff  is  added  as  is 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  animals  clean.  In  this 
way  the  manure  and  straw  is  tread  sufficiently  com¬ 
pact  to  induce,  with  the  urine  from  the  stock  yarded 
upon  it,  a  gentle  fermentation,  which  prevents  it  from 
freezing.  Thus  every  particle  of  the  manure,  both 
liquid  and  solid,  from  the  sheep  and  such  stock  as  is 
not  put  in  the  stalls  at  night,  is  saved,  and  well  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  straw  and  refuse  matter  thrown  into 
the  yard.  - 

Spreading  Manure  in  Fall  and  Winter. — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  paper  on 
this  subject,  on  another  page,  we  may  add  that  we 
learned  from  Wm.  H.  Ladd,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  a.  conversation  with 
him  a  year  or  two  since,  that  it  had  been  his  practice 
for  some  years,  to  draw  out  and  spread  his  manure 
during  the  latter  part  of  winter.  He  adopted  this 
course,  after  having  convinced  himself  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  thus  applied  was  more  effectual  than  when  spread 
in  the  spring  and  immediately  plowed  under.  The 
question  is  an  important  one  —  one  upon  which  more 
carefully  conducted  experiments  are  needed. 

Ducks  and  Cranberries  — D.  L.  Halsey,  Esq.,  of 
Victory,  Cayuga  Co  ,  will  please  accept  editorial  thanks 
for  a  pair  of  plump  black  Cayuga  Ducks,  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  practically  test  their  quality — flanked 
by  a  case  of  beautiful  large  Cranberries,  which  speak 
as  well  for  his  mode  of  raising  them,  as  their  com- 
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panions  do  for  his  skill  in  feeding.  Our  appreciation 
of  the  Governor’s  last  message  has  been  much  increas¬ 
ed  thereby,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
before,  now  we  shall  not  lack  either  a  cause,  or  a  din¬ 
ner  for  Thanksgiving.  - — 

A  Want. — We  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter,  because  we  know  that  there  are  others 
who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  an  architect  who  thoroughly  understands  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  true  country  resident, — that  is  one 
who  not  only  lives  in  the  country,  but  on  the  proceeds 
of  his  farm  or  plantation.  We  have  several  excellent 
works  on  Rural  Architecture,  but  they  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  deficient  in  adaptedness  to  the  architecture 
of  the  farm,  where  all  the  buildings,  from  the  residence 
to  the  smallest  out-house,  require  to  be  designed  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  they  are  to  be  devoted,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  : 

“  I  have  been  long  wishing  to  find  out  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  farm  building  designer  and  architect.  City  ar¬ 
chitects,  generally,  know  nothing  of  the  uses  of  such 
country  buildings,  and  consequently,  even  if  they  would 
undertake  a  job  of  the  kind,  would  probably  succeed 
badly,  and  cause  great  expenditure.  Nor  even  would 
my  want  be  supplied  by  Landscape  Gardeners,  whose 
province  is  with  country  dwellings  and  grounds,  gar¬ 
deners’  houses,  graperies,  Ac.  I  look  for  a  man  who  is 
at  least  a  master  Carpenter  or  Builder,  and  who  has  a 
head  for  and  experience  in  planning  buildings,  and , 
who  knows  what  are  the  requirements  of  a  farm  and 
can  arrange  in  the  most  convenient  form  not  only  the 
parts  of  one  building,  but  the  disposition  of  several 
buildings,  yards,  pens,  stacks,  woods,  with  relation  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  the  common  center.” 

Honorary. — We  mentioned  a  few  weeks  since,  that 
Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood  of  Auburn,  had  been  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  “  Imperial  Economical  So¬ 
ciety  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia.”  We  have  since 
learned  that  at  the  same  time  diplomas  of  Honorary 
Membership  of  the  same  Society,  were  received  by  Col. 
B.  P  Johnson,  Secretary  of  our  State  Ag.  Society, 
Hon.  Geo.  Geddes  of  Onondaga  county,  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
Elavyn  of  Philadelphia. 


Large  Hogs. — A  farmer  in  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
reports  in  the  Ploughman  that  he  has  just  had  two 
hogs  killed,  which  weighed  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  (1312  lbs.!)  One  weighed  671  lbs.,  and  the 
othe  641.  They  were  eighteen  months  old.  Nothing 
farther  is  stated,  either  about  the  breed,  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing,  or  anything  else. 

Now  we  would  like  to  know  why  those  who  tell  the 
public  such  stories  about  large  hogs,  or  large  crops,  or 
large  anything  else,  so  often  stop  in  the  middle  of  their 
story.  They  must  be  quite  well  aware  that  if  they 
were  telling  such  a  story  as  the  above  to  a  neighbor  or 
two,  or  to  the  members  of  a  farmers’  club,  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  stop  short  where  the  above  story  stops. 
They  would  have  to  answer  quite  a  number  of  ques- 
tioes  before  the  curiosity  of  the  hearers  became  satis¬ 
fied,  or  before  the  information  could  be  accounted  of 
any  value  for  practical  purposes.  To  make  the  above 
story  complete,  or  of  value  for  practical  purposes,  the 
reader  should  have  been  informed  as  to  the  breed  of 
these  animals,  as  to  the  manner  and  material  employ¬ 


ed  in  feeding ,  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  as  to 
any  other  point  which  the  narrator  would  have  been 
asked  for  information  if  he  had  been  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  a  group  of  listeners  instead  of  to  a  circle  of 
readers.  There  are  facts,  every  now  and  then,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  agricultural  papers,  which  are  quite 
unsatisfactory  and  uninstructive,  because  the  writers 
neglect  to  inform  their  readers  as  to  how ,  and  at  what 
cost  the  results  they  report  were  obtained.  They  tell 
only  a  part  of  their  story.  We  should  like  to  hear  the 
rest  of  the  above  story. 

A  Splendid  Manure. — In  illustration  of  what  is 
really  the  most  important  of  all  applications,  and  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  all  soils,  we  copy  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  which  appears  under  the  above  head  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  newspaper.  This  kind  of  “  manuring  ”  includes 
many  other  processes,  besides  the  one  here  particularly 
specified : — At  the  Woodbury  plowing  match,  a  few 
days  ago,  Mr.  John  Daw  told  the  following  anecdote  : 
Once  having  drained  a  field  where  nothing  ever  had 
grown  before,  I  was  standing  near  it  looking  at  a  crop 
I  had  there,  when  a  neighboring  farmer  came  up.  We 
have  one  or  two  loose  farmers  in  our  neighborhood  ; 
one  of  them,  in  fact,  came  from  Woodbury — (laugh¬ 
ter) — but  this  is  not  the  man  I  am  speaking  of — who 
came  up  and  said  to  me,  ‘  That  is  a  bootiful  crop  ;  how 
did  ee  get  it,  Sur?’  I  replied,  ‘Brains.’  (Laughter) 
‘Wat  manure  the  field  wi  brains?’  (More  laughter) 
The  fact  was,  I  had  drained  the  field,  so  I  said  ‘Yes.’ 
(Renewed  laughter.)  He  replied,  ‘  Lord,  yer  honor, 
where  did  ee  get  um  V  (Roars  of  laughter.) 

New-York  State  Agricultural  College — At 
a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  in  this  city  last 
week,  we  learn  that  the  plan  and  specifications  for 
the  College  Buildings,  prepared  by  S.  E.  Hewes,  archi¬ 
tect,  of  Albany,  were  chosen,  and  $250  awarded  him 
for  the  same.  Awards  of  $100  each  were  also  made 
to  H.  M.  Wilcox,  architect,  Buffalo,  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
Taylor  of  the  Fort  Edward  Institute,  for  plans,  Ac- 
submitted  by  them.  The  Executive  Committee  were 
instructed  to  contract  for  the  materials  and  erection  of 
the  buildings.  The  President  rendered  a  report  of  the 
farm  managsment  and  operations  for  the  past  season, 
which  was  throughout  very  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees. 
The  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  was  reported  on 
by  a  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge,  but  final 
action  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  Feb.  9,  1858. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  directed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  asking 
for  an  appropriation  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  of  so 
much  of  the  public  land  as  will  be  sufficient  to  endow 
and  put  in  operation  an  Agricultural  College  in  each 
State  in  the  Union.  - 

Sugar  Cane  for  Swine. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  G.  D.  Harmon,  of  Mississippi, 
says — “  In  September  I  weighed  two  shoats  and  put 
them  in  separate  pens.  No.  1  weighed  when  put  up, 
76  pounds.  It  was  fed  on  what  corn  it  would  eat  and 
slops  from  the  kitchen.  No.  2  weighed  72  pounds,  and 
was  fed  exclusively  on  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  seed  and 
all.  They  were  fed  something  over  three  weeks,  and 
again  weighed.  No.  1,  or  the  shoatfed  on  corn,  weigh¬ 
ed  1 15  pounds,  having  gained  39  pounds.  No  2,  or  the 
shoat  fed  on  the  Sugar  Cane,  weighed  110  pounds,  hav¬ 
ing  gained  37  pounds.  This  result  shows  that  Chinese 
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Sugar  cane  is  very  near  equal  to  corn,  as  food  for  hogs. 
And  take  the  acre  for  acre,  and  Sugar  Cane  is  very  far 
superior  to  corn,  from  the  fact  that  it  will  produce  at 
least  five  times  as  much.  In  other  words,  five  acres  of 
Sugar  Cane  is  equal  as  food  for  hogs,  to  25  acres  of 
corn.’1'  - — - — 

Measurement  of  Hay. — A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Far¬ 
mer ,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  hay,  says  that  hay  is 
bought  and  sold  in  his  region  (Reading,  Ct.,)  mostly 
by  measure,  and  that  512  feet  are  usually  taken  as 
equal  to  a  ton,  more  being  required  near  the  top  of  a 
mow,  and  less  near  the  bottom.  He  states  that  he  once 
sold  a  barnful  of  hay,  and  the  bottom  weighed  a  ton 
to  400  feet,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  the  whole — 
top,  middle  and  bottom — was  a  little  less  than  500  feet 
for  a  ton.  He  says  that  he  should  be  satisfied  to  take 
a  common  barnful  of  hay, — scaffold  and  bay, — at  the 
rate  of  500  feet  for  a  ton. 

This  agrees  with  the  report  of  one  of  our  subscribers 
at  the  west,  who  had  occasion  to  bu}r  hay  last  spring 
when  it  was  uncommonly  scarce  and  dear.  The  hay 
was  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy,  and  was  the 
lower  layer  of  three  feet  in  thickness  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  bulk  on  a  scaffold  over  a  stable,  equal  in  density, 
perhaps,  to  the  middle  of  a  mow  12  to  16  feet  in  depth. 
A  ton  was  found  to  measure  510  feet.  In  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  hay  by  measure,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
that  which  is  coarse  and  rank  will  be  more  bulky  than 
that  made  from  fine  grass  or  clover,  or  from  any  grass 
with  a  thick  bottom.  - 

Whether  to  Sell  or  to  Feed. — There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  not  more  than  one  side,  and  to  judge 
without  proper  examination  of  all,  is  a  prevailing 
error,  especially  with  Agricultural  readers  and  writers, 
and  let  us  add,  perhaps  still  more  with  farmers  who 
are  neither  readers  or  writers.  Much  has  been  said  in 
our  columns  of  late  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
feeding  stock  as  a  source  of  both  money  and  manuriai 
profit.  As  illustrating,  however,  that  even  this  sub¬ 
ject  may  assume  a  different  aspect  on  being  looked  at  in 
a  different  light,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  : 

“Suppose  corn  in  the  State  of  New- York,  owing  to 
a  light  crop  and  a  foreign  demand,  should  be  worth  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  while  it  was  worth  to  put  into  beef  or 
pork  only  fifty  cents  a  bushel, — would  the  manure  from 
a  bushel  of  corn  pay  the  other  fifty  cents  ?  I  think 
not.  Not  that  I  undervalue  manure, — it  is  everything 
to  the  farmer,  but  I  would  get  it  as  cheap  as  I  could, 
t  would  try  clover,  mix  swamp  muck  with  barn-yard 
manure ;  use  ashes,  plaster,  lime,  guano  —  anything 
that  would,  on  trial,  prove  the  cheapest.  But  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  although  as  a  general  rule, 
coarse  grain,  hay  and  straw  should  be  fed  on  the  land 
where  they  grew,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

I  have  known  men  let  straw  rot  down,  with  very  little 
benefit  from  feeding  it,  rather  than  sell  it  for  $2  a  load  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  could  buy  as  much  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  load  of  straw  would  make  for  two  shillings. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  more  reliable  data 
to  base  our  calculations  upon.” 

Although  the  state  of  things  here  represented  may 
be  of  rare  occurrence,  abundant  room  is  afforded  for 
the  investigations  of  that  experimental  farm  (when  we 
get  it,)  to  shed  light  upon  the  course  that  may  be  most 
economically  pursued — upon  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  converting  materials  into  manure, — upon  its 
actual  worth  to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with  the 


i  money-value  of  these  materials — upon  the  character 
of  different  manures,  and  what  “  would  on  trial,  prove 
the  cheapest.” 

But  as  a  general  principle,  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  cheaper ,  nothing 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  land, nothing  that  will 
in  such  a  majority  of  cases  more  surely  prove  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  farm  and  to  the  farmer,  than  a  system  of 
feeding  judiciously  selected,  combined  however  with 
the  manufacture  and  saving  all  home-made  manures, 
and  the  purchase  if  necessary,  of  such  as  plaster,  lime, 
&c.,  in  addition.  - - 

Strawberry  Plants  by  Mail  to  Texas. — Mr. 
Dingwall  informs  us  that  he  has  just  heard  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bonham,  Texas,  of  a  package  of  Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany  Strawberry  plants,  sent  there  by  mail  soma  two 
months  ago.  They  were  carefully  done  up  in  oiled 
silk,  and  mailed  at  the  Albany  post  office  Oct.  18th. 
They  arrived  at  their  destination  Nov.  10th — the  pas¬ 
sage  thus  taking  over  three  weeks.  Mr.  D.  was,  how¬ 
ever,  much  pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  found  “in 
excellent  condition,  making  new  roots,  and  putting  out 
new  leaves.”  The  success  which  has  attended  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  opens  a  new  means  of  access  to  our 
best  nurseries  and  florists,  to  those  living  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  doubtless  be  both 
a  convenience  to  them  and  an  addition  to  the  revenues 
of  “  Uncle  Sam.”  Ought  he  to  charge  letter  postage 
on.  such  packages  1  - 

Agricultural  Reading. — You  say  that  agricultu¬ 
ral  reading  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Upon  this 
point  allow  me  to  remark,  that  with  me  it  is  both  a 
luxury  and  a  necessity  ;  hence  you  will  perceive  that 
I  attach  a  two-fold  importance  to  your  periodicals.  I 
like  the  Cultivator — like  it  for  its  timely  suggestions, 
its  faithful  warnings,  and  its  sage  counsels.  The  “  Re¬ 
gister”  is  an  excellent  thing,  just  what  every  far¬ 
mer  needs,  and  no  one  who  can  afford  the  “  weed”  for 
his  boys  should  think  of  doing  without  it.  n.  d. 

King  Philip  Corn. — In  the  statement  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Country  Gentleman  in  relation  to  a 
crop  of  this  variety  of  corn,  an  omission  has  led  to  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  some  readers.  It  was  stated 
that  sixty  bushels  were  obtained  per  acre,  from  an  ave¬ 
rage  portion  of  the  field,  without  the  application  of  any 
manure.  Some  have  supposed  there  were  but  sixty 
bushels  of  ears ;  but  shelled  corn,  not  ears,  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  actual  product  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 

Heavy  Bunches  of  Grapes.  —  Mr.  Howatt,  who 
furnishes  a  valuable  article  on  the  “Culture  of  the 
Grape  in  Cold  Vineries,”  for  this  number,  says,  in  a 
private  note  —  “I  have  grown  Black  Hamburghs  in 
cold  vineries,  weighing  sik  pounds  to  a  bunch.  I  see  I 
was  beaten  three  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  a  man 
having  raised  some  weighing  six  pounds  two  ounces. 
These  two  weights  have  not  yet  been  beaten.” 


Atwater’s  Sewing  Machine. — In  answer  to  in¬ 
quiries,  we  can  state  that  this  machine  is  remarkable 
for  its  ingenuity  and  extreme  simplicity,  and  judging 
from  an  examination  of  its  parts,  we  should  think  it 
very  durable.  The  price  is  only  $15,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  actual 
cost  of  making  the  machine  is  less  than  six  dollars. 
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We  only  regret  that  the  inventor  has  placed  it  in  very 
inefficient  hands  for  general  introduction,  and  that  the 
general  agent  or  owner  of  the  patent,  requires  such 
exorbitant  prices  for  county  and  State  rights  as  really 
to  prohibit  its  introduction  into  most  places. 

Can’t  Afford  to  Stop  it. — In  any  event,  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  I 
have  found  constantly  a  treat  of  good  things,  cautious 
in  the  advocacy  of  new  and  doubtful  discoveries  and 
inventions,  conservative  in  matters  of  contested  agri- 
cultural  doctrine,  never  allowing  the  brilliancy  of  a 
novel  idea  to  dazzle  and  blind  the  eyes  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  right  track  as  regarding  labor  as 
something  more  than  the  mere  handmaid  of  science, 
but  rather  as  the  noble  corner  stone  of  all  success  in 
agricultural  enterprise.  “  Long  may  it  wave!  ”  W. 
B.  M.  Cedar  Lake,  Wis. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Samuel  Dixon,  our 
M.  C.,  for  the  Ag.  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Patent  Office 
for  1856— to  Levi  Bartlett,  Esq ,  for  Transactions  N. 
H.  Ag.  Society  for  1856  —  to  Wm.  H.  Starr,  Esq  ,  for 
“The  Illustrated  Pear  Culturist,”  a  notice  of  which 
will  appear  hereafter.  We  have  also  received  an 
“  Exposition  of  the  Natural  Position  of  Mackinaw 
City,”  with  maps,  &c. 

Farmer’s  Clubs — We  find  the  following  seasonable 
hints  in  the  Ohio  Farmer:  “Don’t  fail  to  get  up  a 
‘  Farmers’  Club’  in  your  circle.  Or  revive  the  old  one 
if  you  have  had  one.  You  must  do  this  or  something 
like  it,  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Hold  a  weekly 
meeting  for  mutual  improvement  in  agriculture  for  the 
next  sixteen  weeks,  and  mark  down  the  result,  and  we 
think  you  will  be  convinced  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  be  useful.”  Such  Clubs  ought  to  be  formed  in 
every  town  in  the  country,  where  farmers  could  get  to¬ 
gether  and  spend  at  least  one  evening  in  a  week  in  the 
discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  pursuits.  Much  valuable  information  could  thus  be 
obtained,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  emulation  would 
be  awakened,  which  would  exhibit  its  effect  in  the  labors 
and  profits  of  the  coming  season. 

Hog  Cholera. — The  hog  cholera  is,  and  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  this  county,  some  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  this  place,  many  farmers  having  lost  their 
entire  stock.  No  cause  for  it  can  be  found — no  cure 
either,  though  several  nostrums  have  been  tried.  I 
mention  it  to  correct  the  prevailing  impression  that  it 
is  caused  by  poisonous  whisky  slops,  as  there  are  uo 
distilleries  in  the  county,  and  hogs  are  seized  with  it 
in  the  range  and  in  enclosures.  Sydney  Spring. 
White  Co.,  III. 

Disease  in  Cattle  — A  neighbor  of  mine  has  lost 
two  calves  and  one  cow  within  a  few  months,  by  a  dis 
ease  which  we  suppose  may  be  Murrain  in  the  head. 
The  symptoms  are  trembling,  a  yellowish  discharge 
from  the  nose,  and  a  “blood-shot  eye.”  If  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  have  had  experience  in  the  disease 
described,  and  can  give  the  symptoms  more  fully,  the 
cause,  preventive,  and  cure,  you  will  much  oblige  A 
Reader. 

Good  temper  is  like  a  sunshiny  day  ;  it  sheds  glad¬ 
ness  and  brightness  on  everything. 

A  good  wood  pile  is  one  sign  of  a  good  home. 


Chinese  Sugar  Can©  in  Indiana. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman — You  have,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  many  communications  in  regard  to  experiments 
with  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane — mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
Experiments  conducted  in  this  way  cannot  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  the  cost  of  manufacture,  (which  is  the 
principal  item  to  be  considered  in  determining  its  value 
as  a  staple  crop,)  cannot  be  truly  estimated.  Besides 
this,  a  wooden  mill,  or  some  more  rude  contrivance,  is 
used  for  expressing  the  juice,  and  thus  justice  is  not 
done  to  the  capacity  of  this  crop. 

Without  burthening  you  with  details,  I  will  briefly 
state  to  you  some  facts  gained  by  a  pretty  lengthy  ex¬ 
perience.  I  used  one  of  Hedges,  Free  &  Co.’s  vertical 
iron  roller  mills,  which  performed  its  work  admirably. 
I  used  for  boiling  down,  cast-iron  pans — procured  of 
the  same — largo  and  shallow,  and  set  in  a  brick  range. 
I  raised  three  acres  of  the  cane,  which  did  well — at¬ 
taining  a  hight  of  from  II  to  12  feet.  Some  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  hills  and  some  in  drills.  I  worked  up  my  own 
besides  a  great  many  small  patches  of  my  neighbors. 
I  have  learned  as  follows  ; — 

1st.  That  it  will  make  an  excellent  syrup,  but  that 
much  depends  on  its  manufacture.  I  have  seen  some 
of  very  inferior  quality. 

2d.  The  best  quality  of  syrup  is  obtained  when  the 
cane  is  fully  ripe,  and  I  think  also,  without  having 
made  accurate  experiments,  that  the  quantity  to  be 
obtained  is  greatest  at  that  stage. 

3d.  That  our  lands  that  have  produced  this  year  (one 
of  our  best  seasons,)  50  bushels  corn  to  the  acre,  have 
yielded  200  to  250  gallons  molasses.  With  proper  plant¬ 
ing  and  culture,  I  believe  300  gallons  may  be  easily 
obtained. 

4th.  That  a  greater  yield  of  juice  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  in  drills  6  or  8  inches  apart,  keeping  all 
suckers  down. 

5th.  That  severe  frosts  injure  the  quality  of  molasses, 
whether  the  cane  be  fully  ripe  or  not,  and  that  there¬ 
fore, 

6th.  In  our  latitude  it  should  be  planted  from  1st  to 
15th  May,  that  it  may  ripen  by  the  middle  or  last  of 
September. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  who  talk  about  its  yield  not 
exceeding  100  gallons  to  the  acre,  let  me  give  you  the 
product  of  a  patch  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbors, 
and  worked  up  by  me.  He  had  five  rows,  90  feet  long 
and  4  feet  apart,  and  the  product  was  19  gallons.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  460  gallons  to  the  acre.  It  was  grown 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  formerly  been  a  barn¬ 
yard,  and  all  the  suckers  were  left  to  grow,  and  work¬ 
ed  up.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  mature,  I  think  it 
would  have  gone  up  to  the  rate  of  500  to  the  acre 
The  high  value  of  this  new  plant  is  a  fixed  fact  with 
us.  J.  A.  Foote.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Lee.  1,  1857. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — Last  spring  I  procured  a 
package  of  seed  at  Pittsburgh,  of  R.  Peter’s  raising, 
— half  a  pint,  for  which  I  paid  one  dollar.  I  planted 
it  May  18.  It  was  long  coming  np,  and  when  up  it 
did  not  grow  two  inches  in  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  it  began  to  go  up,  and  by  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  it  had  reached  the  height  of  12  feet.  I  should  have 
stated  that  my  seed  planted  51  square  rods,  six  seeds 
to  a  hill,  3  1-2  feet  apart  each  way.  I  took  all  the 
suckers  off,  suckering  it  once  every  week  for  three 
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weeks  in  succession,  taking  from  five  to  fifteen  off  of 
each  hill. 

I  made  a  three-roller  mill  to  grind  my  cane,  after 
the  plan  of  a  cider  mill,  but  having  but  one  row  of 
cogs  at  the  top  of  the  rollers.  It  worked  well  with  one 
horse,  pressing  the  juice  out  tolerably  clean  by  putting 
the  cane  through  twice.  Anxious  to  know  whether  my 
cane  would  make  molasses  or  not,  and  whether  my  mill 
would  answer  the  purpose,  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  heads  were  out,  I  cut  250  canes, 
which  made  25  gallons  juice — 10  canes  made  one  gal¬ 
lon  juice — 25  gallons  juice  made  14  quarts  molasses,  a 
good  article.  By  this  time  I  began  to  think  my  cane 
was  no  humbug.  On  the  14th  October  the  seed  began 
to  get  black.  I  cut  250  canes ;  cut  the  tops  off  and 
stripped  their  blades ;  then  run  them  through  the  mill 
— got  20  gallons  juice,  which  made  four  gallons  thic^ 
syrup,  far  superior  to  the  first  boiling.  I  then  conclu¬ 
ded  to  let  the  balance  of  my  cane  stand  until  the  seed 
ripened ;  but  a  few  nights  after  my  last  making,  Jack 
Frost  came  and  spoiled  all  my  seed  that  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  fodder  too ;  so  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  work 
up  my  cane.  Although  the  seed  and  fodder  were  spoil¬ 
ed,  I  found  it  had  not  spoiled  the  cane  for  making 
molasses,  but  rather  increased  the  quantity  and  quality. 
I  finished  making  up  my  cane  29  th  October,  and  from 
51  rods  we  had  72  gallons  of  syrup  —  a  better  article 
than  I  paid  SI. 12  a  gallon  for.  I  sold  several  gallons, 
for  which  I  got  SI  per  gallon,  and  the  balance  we  have, 
which  will  save  me  buying  molasses  for  one  year,  which 
is  no  small  item  in  my  family.  I  think  every  farmer 
ought  to  raise  his  own  sugar  cane,  and  make  their  own 
molasses,  for  it  certainly  pays  a  larger  profit  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  grown  on  the  same  quantity  of 
ground. 

I  tried  to  make  sugar  from  some  syrup,  but  it  would 
not  grain.  Gr.  H.  Balsley,  Sr.  Connelisville ,  Fay¬ 
ette  Co .,  Fa.  ■ - 

Messrs.  Editors — About  the  middle  of  May  I  re¬ 
ceive  a  package  of  Sugar  Cane  seed  from  the  Patent 
Office,  which  I  planted  in  ordinary  corn  land,  two  f*  et 
one  way  and  four  the  other.  It  came  up  feebly,  and 
grew  delicately  for  several  weeks,  after  which  it  grew 
most  luxuriantly,  some  attaining  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  when  it  formed  its  head,  which  perfectly 
matured  against  the  first  frost.  I  cut  one  hundred 
canes  of  that  which  had  ripened  first,  from  which,  when 
pressed,  I  obtained  26  pints  of  juice.  This,  after  going 
through  the  process  of  clarification  and  boiling,  made 
six  pints  of  fine  light  colored  syrup,  superior  in  quality 
to  the  best  New  Orleans  molasses ;  which  was  a  yield 
of  one  pint  of  syrup  to  four  and  a  half  of  juice,  and 
also  a  pint  of  juice  to  every  four  canes.  Thus  allowing 
a  pint  of  juice  to  every  four  canes,  or  one  hill,  and  at 
the  above  mentioned  distances,  an  acre  will  contain  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  hills,  which  being 
divided  by  five,  leaves  one  thousand  and  eighty  pints, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  gallons  per  acre  ; 
making  a  remunerative  yield  to  the  farmer  even  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  Several  of  my  enterpris¬ 
ing  neighbors  have  also  tested  it,  and  and  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  experiments. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  at  Washington,  has  given  information  that  out 
of  several  thousand  reports,  not  one  shows  a  failure. 
This  will  be  gratifying  to  all,  and  proves  conclusively 


that  it  is  no  “  Morus  multicaulis,”  Rohan  potato,  or 
humbug.  Senseney  Wright.  Middletown ,  Va 

I  planted  about  200  hills  on  light  sandy  land,  and 
when  it  came  up-it  was  such  miserable  looking  little 
stuff,  that  I  thought  surely  it  must  be  a  failure  with 
me,  and  then  the  cut  worms  got  at  it  and  eat  up  about 
a  fourth  of  it.  I  hoed  the  remainder  once  and  plowed 
it  once,  which  was  all  the  work  done  to  it,  and  now  for 
the  result. 

I  made  about  nine  gallons  of  good  molasses  from  it, 
which  I  prefer  to  the  best  Orleans  molasses,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  I  lost  full  one-third  of  the  juice  for 
want  of  a  better  mill.  I  am  very  confident  that  it 
will  succeed  to  a  charm  as  far  as  molasses  is  concerned. 
I  intend  to  plant  about  two  acres  next  spring.  A.  A. 
Cole.  Flowerville ,  Ind. 

Cure  for  Inflammatory  Xilieiimntism . 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  that 
most  painful  of  all  diseases,  the  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  at  times  wholly  unable  to  move,  dress  or  feed 
myself.  After  applying  all  kinds  of  liniment  outward¬ 
ly,  and  all  kinds  of  medicines  inwardly,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  benefit,  I  put  myself  under  hydropathic 
treatment  and  diet,  and  have  had  no  rheumatism  since, 
and  have  the  perfect  use  of  all  my  limbs.  f.  M.  i. 
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Albany  County  Agricultural  Society. 

E3T  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  held  at  the 
City  Hall  in  the  City  of  Albany,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday  the  15th  day  of  January,  1855.  All  interested 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Society,  are  respectfully  invi¬ 
ted  to  attend.  A.  F.  Chatfield,  Secretary. 

Jan,  1 — w&mlt 


ZBHULEHrST  BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

ALBANY  AGRICUL'RAL  WORKS , 

ALBANY,  N.  Y., 

^^GAIN  call  the  attention  of  the  Farming  Public  to 


Lg.  Machinery  of  their 
own  construction,  and  designed  for  almost  every  purpose 
to  which  Horse  Power  can  be  applied. 

THEIR  HORSE  POWERS 
Have  not  been  equalled  by  any  others  in  use,  in  this  or 
any  country. 

THEIR  THRESHER  AND  CLEARER  COMBINED 

is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable  one  now  in  use  for  a 
Two-Horse  Power,  and  will  operate  as  efficiently  with  the 
CLEANER  ATTACHMENT,  as  with  the  ordinary  Be- 
paratoi  now  in  general  use,  a  desideratum  long  desired  but 
never  before  attained. 

THEIR  GRATER  CLOVER  MILL, 

With  its  combinations,  is  a  recent  invention,  and  a  most 
important  acquisition  to  tho  already  large  assortment  of 
Ag.  Machinery.  This  can  be  used  as  a  Clover  Mill,  with 
or  without  the  Clover  Cleaner  Attachment,  can  have  the 
Grain  Thresher  and  Separator,  or  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
Attachment  with  it ;  thus  making  an  assortment  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  each  the  same  in  all  points  as  when  made  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other— and  at  a  cost  of  but  one-half  the 
amount  of  money,  and  requiring  less  room  for  storage. 

THEIR  DRAG  CROSS-CUT  SAW-MILL, 

For  lumbering,  cutting  wood,  or  shingle  and  stave  bolts,  is 
so  improved  as  to  cut  both  ways  at  a  high  velocity  ;  runs 
light,  and  works  very  rapidly.  The  improvements  consist 
in  the  peculiar  rolling  motion  given  the  saw,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 

The  log- way s,  and  its  feeding  arrangement,  are  such 
that  one  man’s  force  is  sufficient  to  manage  it  when  the 
log  is  once  on  the  ways,  whatever  may  be  its  size  and 
length. 

THEIR  SHINGLE  MACHINE, 

in  its  way,  is  an  improvement  over  anything  ever  offered  to 
the  public,  and  may  be  had  independent  of  the  common 
Wood  Circular  Saw  Mill,  or  as  an  attachment  to  it. 

Any  farmer  having  a  power  of  a  force  equal  to  Eme¬ 
ry’s  two  Horse  Power,  can  if  he  has  the  timber, 
make  better  shingles  than  he  can  purchase  in  any  market, 
and  do  a  good  business  making  shingles  for  sale.  Their 
Wood  Saw  Mills,  Dog  Powers,  Cider  Mills  &  Presses, 
&c.,  &c.,  need  no  special  notice,  as  they  are  already  well 
known. 

Full  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  and  Circulars  fur¬ 
nished  gratis  on  application,  by  enclosing  a  Three  Cent 
Stamp  to  prepay  the  postage  on  same.  Agents  solicited 
for  introducing  and  selling  the  above  machines,  to  whom 
liberal  discounts  will  be  allowed. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Jan.  1, 1858 — wltmlt.  52  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  BOOK. 

THE  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  and  an  Appendix. 
By  Henry  J.  Canfield  of  Ohio — for  sale  at  the  office  of  this 
paper — price  SI. 00. 


ALBANY  AG.  WORKS, 

EMEEY  BEOTMEHS, 

53  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
PLOWS  I  PLOWS  1  PLOWS  I 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  proprietors  are  all  Practi¬ 
cal  Plow  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  their  father  be¬ 
fore  them,  from  the  invention  and  adoption  of  Cast  Iron 
for  their  construction,  they  have  since  the  introdetion  of 

“EMERY’S  PATENT  HORSE  POWER,” 

And  other  Agricrltural  Machinery  made  by  them  until  this 
time,  found  their  facilities  insufllcent  for  manufacturing  a 
supply  for  the  demand  for  them,  and  have  in  the  mean¬ 
time  supplied  their  trade  with  Plows  Manufactured  in 
Massachusetts,  of  the  most  approved  patterns  in  use. 

The  demand  for  both  Machinery  and  Plows  increasing, 
and  the  transportation  alone  on  plows  amounting  to  a  very 
large  sum,  being  from  five  to  ten  permit  on  their  value, 
they  have  been  induced  to  extend  their  business  facilities, 
and  to  that  end  they  have  recently  made  arrangements 
which  trebles  their  Steam  Power,  by  putting  in  a  large  low 
pressure  Steam  Engine  with  the  best  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  and  otherwise  extended  their  works,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  add  to  their  other  business  the 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PLOWS 
On  a  large  scale,  and  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  best  Plow 
establishments  in  the  country. 

They  have  made  a  selection  of  all  the  desirable  patterns 
and  kinds  now  in  use  in  this  country,  and  have  in  all  cases 
been  careful  to  preserve  all  the  fittings  and  parts,  to  insure 
uniformity  in  repairs  for  plows  of  the  same  kind  now  in 
use,  thereby  avoiding  all  inconvenience  to  dealers  or  far¬ 
mers  who  may  purchase  these  plows  or  repairs.  As  all  are 
made  by  machinery,  a  perfect  uniformity  is  produced  in 
the  wood-work  of  ail  plows  of  the  same  size. 

The  castings,  also  made  in  same  establishment,  are  of 
the  same  strong  iron,  and  are  all  ground  and  polished  rea¬ 
dy  for  work.  The  edges  of  the  points,  as  also  the  bottom 
of  landsides,  are  chilled  hard  as  steel  can  be,  which  pre¬ 
serves  sharp  points  and  edges,  and  the  proper  pitch  or  sett 
to  the  landside,  and  uniform  action  to  the  whole  plow  un¬ 
til  worn  out. 

The  timber  of  which  they  are  made  is  all  the  “  Mass. 
White  Oak ,”  and  which  is  made  for  them  by  same  parties 
who  supply  all  the  timber  for  the  New- England  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  quality  of  which  gives  to  them  their  great  ce¬ 
lebrity. 

Dealers  who  have  not  sold  these  plows,  as  also  those 
who  have,  like  the  proprietors  purchased  their  plows  in 
the  Eastern  States,  are  particularly  requested  to  examine 
their  work  and  prices  before  purchasing,  and  instead  of 
buying  at  the  east,  to  save  from  five  to  ten  pel  cent,  now 
paid  for  transportation  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
in  time  required  to  fill  orders,  and  the  marring  and  da¬ 
maging  to  same  by  the  long  Railroad  transportation  to  this 
jDoint.  Terms  as  liberal  as  the  best  will  he  given,  a  better 
brushed  article  supplied  without  injury  from  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  a  saving  in  time  of  from  four  to  ten  and  twelve 
days. 

They  solicit  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  Trade 
and  the  Farming  Community  before  purchasing  their 
Plows  for  the  coming  season.  Descriptive  Circulars  with 
prices  furnished  gratis  on  application,  by  enclosing  a  three 
cent  postage  stamp  to  prepay  its  postage. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Jan.  1 — w&mlt  52  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Seymour’s  Broad  Cast  Sower  for  Sale. 

THIS  excellent  machine  gives  uniform  satisfaction,  and 
saves  more  than  its  cost  in  actual  use.  Price  $60,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  railroad  where  manufactured.  One  may 
now  be  had,  by  applying  soon  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

July  30— wtf.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

One  Large  12  mo.  Vol. — Price  $1.50. 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  sale  at  this  office — sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  at  $1.75. 

NEW  BOOKS 

For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
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Three  Hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  and  Four  Hundred 
and  forty  Engravings. 

KTTIR-AX-*  .A.IFIF-A.IIEtjS.. 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  MINIATURE 
for  every  man  with  a  Farm,  a  Garden,  or  a  Domestic 
Animal— for  every  Place  which  will  grow  a  Flower  or  a 
Fruit-tree—for  every  Purchaser  or  Builder  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  for  every  Household  in  the  City,  delighting  in 
representations  or  looking  forward  with  hopes  of  Rural 
Life.  Embracing 


Rural  Architecture, 
Landscape  Gardening, 
Fruit  Culture, 
Ornamental  Planting, 
Best  Fruits  and  Flowers, 


Implements  &  Machinery. 
Farm  Economy 
Domestic  Animals, 

Farm  Buildings, 

Hints  for  Cultivators. 


Beautifully  Illustrated  with  440  Engravings. 

By  John  J.  Thomas,  Author  of  the  “American  Fruit 
Culturist,  &c.,  &c.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1  in  Gold, 
Postage  Stamps,  or  Bank-note,  by  the  publishers. 

Among  the  Illustrations  of  this  volume,  are 

11  figs,  of  Apples. 

2  “  Apricots,. 


6  Flans  of  Barns, 

2  figs,  of  Blackberries, 

7  Flans  of  Barns, 

2  “  Carriage  Houses, 

8  Portraits  of  Cattle, 

8  figs,  of  Cheese  Presses, 

4  “  Churns, 

14  “  Cherries, 

2  “  Cider  Mills, 

3  Corn  Planters, 

2  Corn  Shellers, 

3  Drills, 

6  Maps  of  Farms, 

4  Flower  Gardens, 

15  Flowering  Plants, 

9  figs,  of  Strawberries, 

2  Stump  Machines, 


16  figs,  in  Fruit  Culture, 

4  Grape  Houses, 

7  figs.  Grape  Culture, 

4  Harrows, 

4  Portraits  of  Horses, 

17  Plans  of  Houses, 

5  figs,  for  Lawns, 

10  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

12  figs,  of  Pears, 

10  Plows, 

11  Plums, 

2  Poultry  Houses, 

6  Raspberries, 

12  figs,  of  Rustic  Work, 

3  desi’ns  for  school-hous’s, 

5  figs,  of  Sheep, 

6  “  Swine. 

12  Trees,  with 

179  other  Illustrations, 


Embracing  a  great  variety  of  Implements,  Machines,  Or¬ 
naments,  Gates,  &c.,  &c.,  forming  a  collection  such  as  can 
he  found  in  no  other  single  volume  yet  published. 

The  Puritan  Recorder,  Boston,  thus  notices  this  work  : 

“We  cannot  conceive  of  a  plan  of  a  hook  better  adapted 
for  utility  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Farmer  than  this.  It 
is  to  him  what  a  book  of  architectural  plans  is  to  the 
Builder.  It  paints  to  the  eye  everything  with  which  the 
Farmer  has  to  do  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  subject  of 
practical  interest  to  the  Farmer  which  is  not  here  treated 
and  practically  illustrated.” 

This  we  think  is  tl  e  best  book  yet  published,  for  School 
District  and  Town  Libraries,  as  well  as  for  Premiums  to 
be  awarded  by  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

***  The  same  publishers  have  just  issued  The  Illus¬ 
trated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1858— a 
beautiful  annual  of  all  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
matters — with  130  Engravings.  Price  25  cents.  For  the 
sake  of  introducing  it  more  widely  in  every  locality,  they 
will  send  One  Dozen  Copies,  post-paid,  for  TWO  DOL¬ 
LARS! 


Seed  ©f 


ffiviasg 


Philip  Corn. 


SEED  of  this  early  and  productive  variety,  —the  best  for 
a  crop  to  precede  wheat,  ripening  in  100  days  from 
planting,— and  having  produced  over  60  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  without  manure  the  past  unfavorable  season 
—is  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscriber.  Selected  ears,  to 
fill  a  barrel,  will  be  sent  by  railway  on  the  receipt  of  $3, 
current  msney.  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

Dec.  4— w4tm2t  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  §ale. 

THE  thorough  bred  imported  DEVON  BULL  “Exe¬ 
ter,”  (198)  calved  March,  1853— bred  by  James  Quart- 
ly.  Esq.,  Molland,  England.  Also  several  YOUNG  BULLS 
with  first  rate  pedigrees.  These  animals  are  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Devon  Breeders. 
For  terms,  &c.,  address  ALFRED  M.  TRED WELL, 
Dec.  24 — w4tmlt.  No.  251  Pearl-street,  New- York. 


Cluifjis  or  EarfcSi  Alm©iads. 

AN  ANNUAL  plant  from  Spain,  producing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  small  tubers  of  a  sweet  chestnut-like  flavor, 
and  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  The  subscriber  has 
cultivated  them  for  the  last  three  seasons,. and  finds  them 
excellent  food  for  swine,  poultry,  and  other  farm  stock. 
For  sale  for  planting  at  the  following  prices  :  25  tubers  10 
cents  ;  100  tubers  25  cents  ;  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  or  1000 
by  express  for  $1.  Directions  for  culture,  harvesting,  &c., 
sent  with  each  package.  H.  B.  LUM, 

Dec.  24 — w4tm2t  Sandusky,  O. 

Just  Published— Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

COMPRISING 

THEIR  Natural  History,  Comparative  Nutritive  Value, 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  Cutting  and  Curing,  and  the 
Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Sec’y  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sale  at  this 
office.  If  sent  by  mail,  price  $1.50. 

Three  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $15. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  he  sold  separate — the  first 
vol.  at  $3,  and  vols.  2  and  3  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 


TO  YANKEES  AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD’ 


The  Best  Newspaper  in  New-England. 

THE 

Springfield  Weekly  Repuhlicaii. 

BY  SAMUEL  BOWLES  8c  COMPANY. 

Published  every  Saturday  for  $1.50  a  Year. 

THIS  Journal  has  won  a  national  reputation  for  its  ex¬ 
cellence  as  a  general  Family  Newspaper  and  its  high 
Political  and  Literary  character.  Published  in  the  heart 
of  New-England  ;  on  a  larger  sheet  and  with  a  greater 
amount  of  matter  than  the  Boston  weeklies  ;  with  a  day’s 
later  news  than  the  New-York  and  Boston  weeklies  of  the 
same  date  ;  representing  more  faithfully  than  those  jour¬ 
nals  can,  or  profess  to  do,  the  distinguishing  principles  of 
New-England,  in  morals,  politics  and  religion  ;  and  made 
up  with  especial  reference  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  New- 
England  families,  whether  settled  in  their  original  homes, 
or  transplanted  to  distant  portions  of  the  Union — The  Re¬ 
publican  presents  more  attractive  features  for  a  general 
circulation  than  any  other  New-England  paper. 

It  is  the  only  newspaper  in  New-England  published  on 
a  large  quarto  sheet— eight  *pages  of  six  columns— like  the 
New-York  Tribune  and  Times.  It  contains,  each  week, 
full  Summaries  of  the  local  news  of  New-England  —  A 
Review  of  the  Markets  and  Monetary  Affairs— A  Summa¬ 
ry  of  Religious  Intelligence  —  A  Letter  from  Boston,  by 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  connected  with  the  Press 
—  An  Agricultural  Column  —  Editorials  on  the  Various 
Topics  of  the  Week— Original  and  Selected  Tales,  Poetry, 
Miscellany,  &c.  ;  in  all  over  forty  solid  columns  of  Read¬ 
ing  in  each  number. 

The  Republican  is  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Samuel 
Bowles,  with  whom  are  associated  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
author  of  the  History  of  Western  Massachusetts  and 
“The  Bay  Path,”  and  several  other  experienced  writers. 

TERMS.— One  copy,  eight  months,  $1 ;  one  year,  $1.50  ; 
sixteen  months, $2.  Two  copies,  one  year,  $3  ;  eight  copies 
$10 ;  and  twenty  copies  $20  ;  with  one  copy  extra  to  the 
getter-up  of  the  club  in  either  of  the  two  last  cases.  For 
forty  copies  one  year,  $40,  and  the  Daily  Republican  extra 
for  the  getter-up  of  the  club.  Bank  bills  current  in  the 
capital  of  any  State  received  at  par. 

The  Daily  Republican,  conducted  by  the  same  parties, 
is  published  for  $5  a  year,  and  contains  all  the  news  of  the 
day  —  Foreign  and  Domestic  — simultaneously  with  the 
New-York  journals,  and  presented  in  a  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  readable  style.  Five  copies  of  the  Daily  are 
sent  to  one  address  one  year  for  $22.50  ;  ten  copies,  $40. 

No  subscription  received  without  the  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  paper  is  discontinued  when  the  period  of 
payment  expires.  Address 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO., 

Dec.  17— wltmlt  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER, 

A  Religious  and  Secular  Family  Newspaper,  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  tiret  of  January  next,  its  Thirty-sixth 
Volume. 

It  is  the  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  World, 

Published  Weekly,  and  devoted  to  Religious,  Literary 
and  Secular  Intelligence  of  every  variety.  Its  Mammoth 
Sheet  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute 

TWO  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPERS ; 

The  one  Religious  and  the  other  Secular,  each  of  which  is 
as  large  as  the  Country  G-entleman. 

It  is  not  Sectarian  in  Religion,  nor  partisan  in  Politics 

But  designed  for  a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion  in 
every  Evangelical  Christian  Family. 

A  large  number  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age  as  special 
Contributors,  and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal 
Countries  of  the  World,  are  united  with  a  full  Editorial 
Corps  of  long  experience,  to  give,  interest  and  value  to  the 
paper. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  DEPARTMENT, 

Besides  its  Editorial  Articles  and  Correspondence,  con¬ 
tains  a  Summary  of  the  most  important  movements  of  all 
Christian  Denominations. 

THE  SECULAR  SHEET, 

In  addition  to  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  News,  has  de¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce 
—the  latter  embracing  full  and  accurate  Reports  of  the 
Money,  Produce,  Cattle  and  other  Markets  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press. 

The  conductors  of  the  Observer  will  spare  no  expense 
or  effort  to  maintain  for  their  Journal  the  high  reputation 
it  has  always  possessed.  No  Journal  ever  retained  for 
the  same  time  so  large  and  so  permanent  a  list  of  subscri¬ 
bers  as  the  New-York  Observer.  It  has  several  times 
passed  the  ordeal  of  party  and  sectional  strife,  Religious 
and  Secular,  with  little  or  no  variation  in  the  list  of  its 
subscribers.  Of  those  who  have  left  it  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  many  have  returned  again,  unsatisfied  with 
controversial  aud  party  organs  as  a  substitute. 

It  has  attained  its  large  circulation  mainly  by  volunta¬ 
ry  subscriptions  and  the  kind  agency  of  its  subscribers. 

Specimen  numbers  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  A  copy  of  our  Bible  Atlas,  with  colored  Maps 
on  paper  of  large  size  and  best  quality,  will  be  sent  gratis 
to  every  person  who  pays  for  a  year  in  advance. 

The  price  of  the  Observer  is  $2  50  a  year  in  advance. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  cents  will  be  deducted  as  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  price  of  three  new  subscribers  sent  us  at 
one  time  ;— or  any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  the  name 
of  two  new  subscribers  and  Six  Dollars,  shall  have  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  three  subscriptions,  for  one  year,  provided 
his  own  is  paid  in  advance. 

A  more  liberal  commission  -will  be  paid  to  any  one  will 
send  us  twenty  or  more  new  subscribers. 

Address  SIDNEY  E.  &ORSE  &  CO., 

Editors  and  Proprietors, 

Dec.  17— w3tmlt  138  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 


A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN, 
75  YEARS  OF  AGE, 


I  Whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out,  discovered 
I  while  in  the  East  Indies,  a  certain  cure  for  Consump- 
i  tion,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  General 
Debility.  The  remedy  was  discovered  by  him  when  his 
only  child,  a  daughter,  was  given  up  to  die.  He  had  heard 
much  of  the  wonderful  restorative  and  healing  qualities 
of  preparations  made  from  East  India  Hemp,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  remedy  for 
his  child.  He  studied  hard  and  succeeded  in  realizing  his 
wishes.  His  child  was  cured,  and  is  now  alive  and  well. 
He  has  since  administered  the  wonderful  remedy  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  sufferers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  has 
never  failed  in  making  them  completely  healthy  and  hap¬ 
py.  Wishing  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send 
to  such  of  his  afflicted  fellow-beings  as  request  it,  this  re¬ 
cipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  making  it  up, 
and  successfully  using  it.  He  requires  each  applicant 
to  enclose  him  one  shilling — three  cents  to  be  returned 
as  postage  on  this  recipe,  and  the  remainder  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  payment  of  this  advertisement. 

Address  Dr,  H.  JAMES,  No.  19  Grand-st., 

Dee.  17— w4tmlt  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SSea'feslais’e  Pass  tea*  §sale! 
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XTARRANTED  of  pure  breed,  and  at  a  low  figure, 
r  Y  WILLIAM  J.  FETTEE. 

June  II — w&mtf  Lakevill,  eConn. 


Excelsior 


Arr 


irorks,  ASbsmy,  I¥.x. 

RICH’D  H.  PEASE,  Proprietor. 

WE  OFFER  the  farmers  and  other  responsib.e  persons 
of  this  country,  a  rare  chance  to  make  mone)'  as 
fast  as  they  can  in  most  any  other  way,  by  selling  our  Cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Patent  Railway  Endless  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers,  Cider  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which  we 
will  allow  them  a  liberal  commission.  Last  season  many 
farmers  sold  these  machines  for  us,  and  they  all  made  mo¬ 
ney,  and  are  anxious  to  sell  them  again  this  season.  All 
communications  addressed  to  the  subscriber  will  be 
promptly  answered.  RICH’D  H.  PEASE. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Bedford  Co.  Term.  Oct.  15, 1856. 
We  the  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Agent  of  the  Manufacturer,  Richard  H. 
Pease  of  Albany,  New-York,  his  “  Excelsior  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,”  and  having  used  them  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  convince  us  of  their  utility  and  durability,  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  they  are  the 
very  best  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  they  having 
performed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Given  under  our 
band,  day  and  date  above. 

Garret  Phillips,  Benj.  Garrett. 


M.  L.  Dismukf.s, 
Thos.  LipscoxMB, 
Wm.  A.  Allen, 
J.  T.  Arnold, 

W.  W.  Hastings, 
James  Mullins. 


Alex.  Sanders 
Wm.  M.  Goggin, 

Alex.  Eakin, 

Redding  George, 

J.  J.  Koonce. 

W.  C.  J.  Brown, 

H.  D.  Davidson. 

East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  25,  1357 
Mr.  R.  H.  Pease — I  received  the  Two  Horse  Power, 
Thresher  and  Separator  I  purchased  of  you,  and  put  it  to 
work  to  test  it.  I  have  threshed  2,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  with  them,  without  a  break  of  any  kind.  It 
works  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
better  machine  made.  Wm.  McNeil. 

May  14 — w&mtf. 


Wood’s  Portable  Steam  Wiigiiie  Works, 
Come)  of  Rome  and  Contain  Streets ,  Utica ,  N.  Y.,  ( formerly 
Eaton ,  „V.  1.) 

TsT.  WOOD  &  CO. 
Practical  Machinists, and  Builders  of  their  Celebrated 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  Purposes. 

WE  HAVE  made  great  improvements  in  our  Engines 
the  past  winter,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  set¬ 
ting  the  tubes  in  the  boilers,  (by  Prosser’s  Patent)  adding 
a  large  wrought-iron  dome  in  place  of  small  cast  ones,  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  fire-box,  with  ash-pan  that  can  be  closed 
up  tight  or  opened  at  pleasure, — also  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
necting  the  governor  to  throttle,  making  it  direct  action. 

Parties  wishing  Circulars  with  cuts  of  Engine,  should 
enclose  P.  O.  Stamp  to  pay  return  postage  on  same.  The 
following  is  our 

BRICE  LIST  FOR  1857. 


Horse  estimate  space  oc- 
power  weight  cupied 

cash  price 

fly-wheel  di¬ 
ameter 

face  of 
wheel 

2*  2000  lb.  4  by  5  ft. 

$240 

39  in. 

5k  in. 

3'  2200  “  5  by  5  “ 

290 

39  “ 

5|  “ 

4  2500  “  7  by  5  “ 

355 

40  “ 

6  “ 

’6  3600  “  7  by  5  “ 

550 

44  “ 

7  “ 

8  4800  “  9  by  6*  “ 

700 

48  “ 

8  “ 

10  6000  “  10  by  6-i-  “ 

875 

60  “ 

8  “ 

12  7500  “  14  by  6k « 

1050 

72  “ 

12  “ 

The  above  price  includes  boxing  and  delivered  on  board 

cars. 

April  23— wtf— June  1— 

A. 

mft. 

N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Contents  of  this  Number. 


Tile  Farm. 

The  Twenty -Fifth  Volume, . - .  9 

Management  of  Manure,  by  W.  B,, . 10 

Parsnips  and  other  Roots, . . . 10 

What  Hinders  more  frequent  Draining, . 11 

Measuring  Corn  in  the  Crib,  by  W.  C.  H., .  13 

Expense  of  Raising  Corn, . 13 

The  Potato  Disease,  by  Prof.  Johnson, .  14 

Chester  County  Barn, . 16 

New  and  Convenient  Harrow,  by  C., . 17 

Practical  Draining,  by  Geo.  Alderson, .  17 

Movable  Board  Fence,  -- . 18 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  by  C.  M,  Clay . 18 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Syrup,  _ . 19 

Plan  of  a  Small  Farm  House,  by  E.  L.  R., .  20 

King  Philip  or  Brown  Corn, . 21 

Osier  or  Basket  Willow,  by  O.  D.  P., . 22 

Improving  Leaking  Cellars,  by  W.  Clark,  — . 23 

Profits  of  Butter  Making,  by  J.  T.  Curtis, . 24 

Design  for  School  House, . 25 

Covered  Barn-Yards,  by  Chas.  Bloss, . 26 

Draining  Swamps, .  26 

Report  of  Various  Experiments,  by  P.  Sidebotham,..  27 

Substitutes  for  Hay,  by  A  B.  Reynolds,- .  29 

Inquiries  and  Answers, . 30 

Notes  for  the  Month, . 32 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  by  J.  A,  Foote,  and  others, - 35 

The  Grazier. 

Fatal  Disease  among  Cattle,  by  D.  B.  Richards, . 13 

Big  Head  in  Horses,  by  Sidney  Spring, . 15 

The  Dominique  Fowl, .  24 

Spine  Disease  and  Poll  Evil  in  the  Horse,  by  J.  S.  Pet- 

tibone, . 29 

Large  Leicester  Lambs, .  24 


tudes  ;  Glass  Boxes  for  Honey ;  Swarm  coming 
out ;  Winter  Management,  &c. 

IY.  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  Laborer’s  Cottages  — 
Design  by  Mr.  Downing  ;  Second  Design,  with 
mode  of  constructing  Eaves.  Swiss  Suburban 
Cottage — Design  and  Plans.  Stone  Cottage — 
Design  and  Plans.  Small  Farm  House  — De¬ 
sign  and  Plans.  Plain  House  in  Cottage 
Gothic  Style— Design  and  Plans.  Cheap  Farm 
House — Design  and  Plans.  Bracketted  Farm 
House — Design  and  Plans.  Italian  Farm  House 
— Design  and  Plans.  Battened  Country  House — 
Design,  Plan  and  ftudy  for  an  appropriate  orna¬ 
mental  Gate.  Gothic  Mansion— Design  and  Plan. 

V.  NOTES  ON  FRUITS.  Culture  of  Fruits  — 

—Familiar  Hints ;  Treatment  of  Trees  ;  Sprouts 
about  Fruit  Trees;  Regrafting  Old  Trees.  The 
Grape— the  Rebecca ;  Keeping  Grapes  ;  Grapes 
around  Boston.  The  Currant— Varieties  of  the 
Currant ;  Effect  of  Cultivation ;  the  Currant  as  a 
“Bush”  and  “Tree.”  The  Apple— Apples  for 
Cooking ;  Molasses  from  Apples ;  Productive 
Young  Orchard.  The  Pear— Fire  Blight  in  Pears  ; 
Two  Hundred  Dollar  Trees ;  Ripening  Winter 
Pears.  The  Plum — Catching  Curculios.  Pruning 
and  Grafting  Shears.  Fruit  Ladders. 

VI.  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  FRUITS.  Sorts  adopted  by 

the  Am.  Pomological  Society— Apples— for  Gene¬ 
ral  Cultivation  ;  for  Northern  Localities  ;  Varieties 
which  Promise  Well.  Pears— for  General  Culti¬ 
vation  ;  for  Quince  Stocks  ;  for  Particular  Locali¬ 
ties.  Plums— for  General  Cultivation  ;  which  Pro¬ 
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REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

FOR  1858, 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery — ILLUSTRATED  WITH 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  ENGRAVINGS, 
and  comprising  a  great  variety  of  valuable  Hints  and 
Suggestions  for  every  Country  Resident.  The  following 
is  a  brief  and  imperfect 


epitome  of  its  contents  : 

I.  A  COMPLETE  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE.  The 

Dwelling — Plan  of  First  Floor  ;  Chamber  Floor  ; 
Construction  of  Roof  and  Cellar  Walls.  The 
Grounds— Laying  out  and  Ornamental  Structures  ; 
the  Flower  Garden  ;  the  Dwarf  Pear  and  Fruit 
Garden  ;  the  Kitchen  Garden ;  the  Orchard  ; 
Hedges.  Out  Buildings— Smoke  House  and  Ash- 
ery  ;  Range  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  Piggery  ;  Poultry 
House. 

II.  RULES  FOR  EXTERIOR  DESIGNS  FOR 

HOUSES. 

III.  THE  APIARY  —  Queens,  Workers  and  Drones; 

Hives— their  Construction  ;  Size  for  different  lati- 


XII.  IMPROVED  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  -  Jersey 

and  Suffolk  Cattle  —  Cheviot,  and  Silesian  and 
French  Merino  Sheep— Portuguese  and  Chinese 
Swine.  FEEDING — Experiments  with  Hogs — 
Food  of  Cows— Rules  for  Fattening. 

XIII.  RURAL  ECONOMY  —  Constructing  Stables  — 
Questions  and  Answers— Corn  Shocks  —  Animals 
in  Winter— Storing  Ice— Planting  Timber — Shelter 
— Double-Minded  Farmers — To  make  Hens  Lay  in 
Winter — Feeding  Bees — Preparation  of  Hams. 

XIV.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— Broken  China— Stick¬ 
ing  Salve— Frozen  Pumps — Flies— Knitting  Stock¬ 
ing  Heels— Rat  Traps— Owls — Stings  and  Bites — 
Door  Latches— Chimneys— Matches— P.  O.  Stamps 
—To  Mend  a  Chain  Pump  without  taking  it  up, 
and  many  other  valuable  Items, 

XV.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  —  Steamer  for 

Cooking  Feed  —  Potatoes  in  Winter  —  Disease  of 
Domestic  Animals — Weight  of  Grain — Root  Crops 
—Cheap  Fences— Ventilation— Good  and  Bad  Man¬ 
agement. 

All  the  above  furnished  in  the  neatest  and  clearest  typo¬ 
graphy  for  Twenty-Five  Cents  ! 

Agents  desired  to  sell  the  Register  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  every  Fair  and  Show  to  be  held  this  Fall, 
The  most  favorable  terms  will  be  made.  An  active  man 
may  easily  dispose  of  hundreds  or  thousands  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  letters  of  inquiry,  or  orders  with  accompany¬ 
ing  cash,  to  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Publishers  of  the  Co.  Gent,  and  The  Cultivator, 
395  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Plans  for  the  Year. 

There  is  nothing  like  systematic  arrangement,  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  operation  of  complex  business.  What 
endless  confusion  would  result  from  a  hap-hazard  man¬ 
agement  of  such  vast  establishments  as  the  New- York 
Central  and  Erie  Railroads !  The  stockholders  and 
bond-owners  would  get  rather  small  dividends,  if  the 
trains  were  all  run  with  the  same  irregularity  that  some 
farmers  perform  their  labors — instead  of  the  precision 
which  marks  the  time  for  the  passage  of  every  train 
for  months  in  advance.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  railway  company  would  fail  from  the  blunders  of 
confusion ;  but  the  smaller  loss,  but  equally  great  as 
compared  with  the  capital,  resulting  from  bungling 
plans  in  farming,  or  no  plans  at  all,  is  often  overlooked. 
There  is  nothing  where  so  small  an  outlay  would  result 
in  so  great  profit,  as  well  digested  plans  for  the  year  to 
be  promptly  and  skillfully  executed.  A  watchmaker 
might  about  as  well  think  of  placing  the  parts  of  his 
machine  together  with  his  eyes  shut,  as  for  cultivators 
of  the  soil  to  hobble  along  with  a  year’s  work,  with  no 
system  to  guide  them. 

Agricultural  papers  teach  many  valuable  improve¬ 
ments.  There  is  probably  not  one  careful  reader  in  a 
thousand,  that  would  not  be  benefitted  many  dollars 
every  year  by  the  various  hints  he  receives,  'provided 
he  only  put  the  best  of  them  into  practice.  He  often 
finds  suggestions  which  his  good  sense  tells  him  would 
be  very  useful.  But  why  were  they  not  tried  1  “  Ah  ! 

he  intended  to  have  done  so,  but  in  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  and  labors,  they  were  overlooked  till  just  a 
few  days  too  late !”  Now,  how  would  a  banker  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  he  should  trust  his  memory  alone  to  remind 
him  of  the  day  when  discounted  notes  are  due  ?  Why 
cannot  the  farmer  adopt  the  same  systematic  method 
of  laying  before  his  eye  the  work  of  the  season,  that 
the  banker’s  tickler  performs  in  placing  before  him  the 
required  money  transaction  of  each  successive  day  ? 
We  have  before  made  the  suggestion  (but  it  will  bear 
many  repetitions,)  of  a  very  simple  and  easy  mode  to 
obviate  so  many  disastrous  delays  from  forgetfulness, 
as  occur  on  nearly  every  farm.  Devote  a  page  in  a 
small  pocket  blank-book  to  each  week’s  work  during 
the  season,  and  mark  it  distinctly  with  its  proper  date. 
Enter  under  the  proper  head  every  suggestion  which 
may  occur  during  the  present  winter’s  reading.  Addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  will  occur  at  all  periods  throughout 
the  season,  and  should  be  entered  at  the  time.  In  a 
year  or  two,  such  a  memorandum  book  if  properly  used, 
will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  annually  to  every 


extensive  farmer,  and  to  the  smaller  one  at  least  an 
equal  proportion.  So  much  for  securing  seasonable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  operations  of  the  year. 

But  there  are  other  important  departments  of  syste¬ 
matic  farming.  The  skillful  railway-manager  adopts 
a  practicable  time  table,  and  sees  that  all  the  trains 
are  worked  to  the  specified  time.  The  good  farmer 
should  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  management.  He 
should  bring  before  his  eye  a  list  of  all  the  important 
operations  of  the  season  —  and  he  must  so  arrange 
them,  —  fit  them  together,  —  and  add  to  or  curtail  the 
extent  of  each,  that  all  may  be  well  performed  in  sea¬ 
son.  A  crop  of  five  acres  planted  early,  well  put  in, 
and  properly  cultivated,  may  yield  more  nett  profit 
than  ten  acres  a  fortnight  too  late,  and  badly  managed 
because  there  is  other  clashing  work  at  the  time.  Too 
much  plowing  for  his  teams  in  spring  ;  too  much  hoe¬ 
ing  for  his  men  afterwards;  too  much  haying  or  har¬ 
vesting  for  them  to  perform  at  midsummer ;  or  a  larger 
extent  of  autumn  crops  than  he  can  secure  in  proper 
order, — will  all  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  far¬ 
mer.  If  he  hires  men  by  the  month  and  for  the  season, 
he  wishes  to  avoid  a  more  costly  resort  to  day  hands, 
and  therefore  all  these  different  crops  and  operations, 
must  be  so  arranged  that  the  labors  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  will  move  on  uniformly,  quietly,  efficiently,  with¬ 
out  delay  or  confusion,  and  with  the  clock-work  preci¬ 
sion  which  marks  the  superintendence  of  the  success¬ 
ful  railway  manager. 

There  are  several  other  important  points,  which  at 
present  need  be  only  briefly  mentioned.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  systematic  farm¬ 
ing.  He  who  has  never  properly  divided  his  farm  into 
fields,  nor  brought  their  yearly  occupation  under  a 
regular,  unalterable  succession  of  crops,  must  spend 
time  and  thought  every  year  to  determine  how  to  plant 
his  fields,  and  often  become  so  confused  as  to  change 
his  mind  half  a  dozen  times  before  he  is  done  with  the 
task,  and  probably  end  in  laying  out  conflicting  labors 
for  the  year.  Systems  of  rotation  are  given  elsewhere ; 
but  we  can  state  briefly  some  of  the  best  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances. 
For  four  fields,  of  nearly  equal  size, — 1st  year,  corn  on 
sod,  with  roots  and  manure ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d  and  4th, 
clover, — meadow  and  pasture.  For  six  or  seven  fields, 
— 1st,  corn,  Ac. ;  2d,  barley,  oats,  beans  or  peas ;  3d, 
wheat;  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th,  clover  and  timothy,  the 
first  two  years  for  pasture,  the  last  two  for  meadow. 

t rood  Implements  constitute  another  requisite.  A 
poor  tool  or  machine  which  is  liable  to  break  or  get  out 
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of  order,  may,  by  failing  at  a  critical  period,  derange 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  farm,  at  great  loss,  and 
requiring  a  long  time  to  restore.  A  badly  made  horse- 
rake  once  broke,  by  which  delay  the  rain  came  on  five 
acres  of  dried  hay,  before  it  could  be  drawn  in,  lessen¬ 
ing  its  value  two  dollars  on  the  ton,  adding  several 
more  days’  labor  to  spreading  and  drying  it  a  second 
time,  and  delaying  the  workmen  so  that  an  adjoining 
wheatfield  was  not  harvested  and  housed  till  a  long  rain 
produced  sprouting  in  the  grain,  and  the  whole  delay, 
first  and  last,  prevented  the  owner  from  preparing  his 
wheat  ground  in  time  for  early  autumn  sowing,  by 
which  he  lost  fifty  dollars  by  estimate  the  following 
summer,  through  the  attacks  of  the  wheat-midge. 
This  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  Dr.  Franklin’s  illus¬ 
tration  of  neglect — “  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  for  want  of 
a  horse  the  rider  was  lost.” 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  year,  it  is  advisable  that 
provision  be  made  for  trying  experiments.  Not  costly 
ones,  but  those  which  are  simple  and  easily  tried,  and 
which  determine  important  questions.  We  have  known 
farmers  to  work  from  guessing ,  on  a  single  subject  for 
twenty  years,  where  results  would  vary  profits  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  the  long  run,  and  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  might  have  been  determined  with  less  than 
one  day’s  labor.  There  are  now  many  questions  on 
which  cultivators  continue  to  dispute,  without  resorting 
to  practical  tests,  but  which  a  proper  entry  in  the 
memorandum-book  already  described,  would  enable 
any  cultivator  easily  to  settle  —  as  for  example,  thick 
and  thin  seeding  of  grass  and  grain  ;  deep  and  shallow 
planting ;  late  and  early  mowing ;  comparative  pro¬ 
ducts  of  corn  in  hills  and  drills,  and  the  same  of  pota¬ 
toes  ;  the  value  of  frequent  (weekly  or  daily)  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  by  horse  power  ;  depth  of  burying  manure  ; 
comparative  profit  of  selling  grain  or  the  animal  fat¬ 
tened  on  it,  &c.  In  all  investigations  of  the  kind,  a 
convenient  platform-scale,  by  assisting  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  various  questions  constantly  occurring  in 
the  feeding  and  management  of  animals,  would  soon 
repay  its  cost. 


Millet — Hungarian  Grass. 

Millet,  under  the  name  of  Hungarian  Grass,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  last  paper,  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
extensively  tried  in  Iowa  the  past  season.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Mr.  Philips  of  Butler 
co.,  states  that  the  premium  acre  at  the  last  fair  of  that 
county,  yielded  eight  tons  and  two  hundred  pounds  of 
well  cured  hay.  This  grew  on  fresh  hazel-brush  land. 
Other  competitors  came  within  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  this  weight.  “  The  average  produce,”  says  Mr.  P., 
“  on  our  prairie  lands,  is  about  five  tons  per  acre.  This 
grass  is  an  annual,  cultivated  pretty  much  as  oats, 
though  somewhat  later.  Any  time  in  May  it  does  well 
here.  One-third  of  a  bushel  per  acre  is  about  the 
proper  quantity,  covered  very  shallow,  and  harvested 
when  the  blades  and  head  begin  to  turn  yellow.” 

Among  the  recommendations  which  have  been  al¬ 
leged  in  favor  of  cultivating  this  variety  of  millet,  we 
have  noted  the  following  :  1.  The  season  for  sowing 

the  seed  is  a  comparatively  leisure  one,  being  later 
than  that  for  barley,  oats,  spring  wheat,  &c.  2.  The 

season  for  harvesting  it  comes  after  the  hurrying  time, 
or  that  for  securing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  clover. 
3.  It  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  4.  Cattle,  horses, 


and  stock  generally,  eat  it  with  avidity,  particularly 
when  the  seed  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it.  Mr.  P. 
states  that  he  has  been  informed  that  horses  will  keep 
fat  on  it  without  any  other  grain,  even  when  doing  mo¬ 
derate  work.  It  has  a  very  heavy  head  of  seed,  yield¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

- *-#-* - - 

Successful  Draining  with  Stone. 

Messrs.  Editors— -A  year  ago  last  fall  I  stated  to 
the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentlemen  my  plan  of 
underdraining  with  stone,  which  I  was  then  doing.  I 
can  now  say  that  it  has  worked  well.  By  this  means  a 
piece  of  cold,  wet,  uneven  land  has  been  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  plow  and  level  down,  which  could  not  have 
been  done  before  ;  and  it  produced  a  good  crop  of  corn 
last  summer.  It  ripened  very  early  too  for  the  season. 
I  consider  the  stalks  worth  as  much  for  fodder,  as  the 
sour  grass  that  grew  there  would  have  been.  This  last 
fall  I  have  drained  the  remaining  four  acres  of  my 
eight  acre  meadow,  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  we  lay  out 
the  short  drains  forty  feet  apart — though  we  vary  from 
this  rule  some  ;  when  it  comes  near  a  wet  hollow  we  go 
through  that — we  cut  them  three  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  slant  down  to  six  inches 
on  the  bottom.  We  scrape  the  mud  from  the  bottom 
perfectly  clean,  so  that  it  is  hard,  like  rock.  This 
thoroughly  done,  we  begin  to  fill  with  small  round  stone, 
taking  care  that  no  one  stone  is  large  enough  to  reach 
across,  for  the  first  layer,  and  so  on  five  or  six  inches  ; 
then  the  cobble  and  broken  stones  may  be  thrown  in 
with  less  care,  extending  up  to  a  hight  of  eighteen  in¬ 
ches  ;  the  little  slivers  from  the  broken  stone  and  such 
like,  we  scatter  alone  on  the  top  to  fill  up  the  cavities  ; 
then  place  inverted  turf  on  snugly,  and  press  it  down 
with  our  feet.  The  dirt  dug  from  the  ditch  is  then  filled 
in,  and  it  is  finished. 

The  whole  cost  is  about  sixty  cents  per  rod,  including 
drawing  the  stone,  which  pays  by  getting  them  out  of 
the  way.  I  am  well  convinced  that  these  drains  will 
continue  to  act  well,  and  I  cannot  see  why  stone  is  not 
quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than  tile,  and  it  costs  some¬ 
thing  less  here.  Lucius  Griswold.  Litchfield  Co.,  Ct. 

- •-«-  • - 

Fresh.  Water  Shell  Marl. 

Messrs.  Editors — My  experience  in  the  use  of 
“fresh  water  shell  marl,”  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
your  correspondent  “A.  B.,  Woodstock,  Vt.,”  who  asks 
for  information  in  your  last  number.  1  unite  with  him 
in  requesting  information  from  others,  who  may  have 
succeeded  in  its  use. 

Repeated  experiments  with  it  for  many  years  past, 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  more  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  than  almost  any  other  species  of  manure. 

I  have  used  it  however  with  decided  advantage  in 
raising  potatoes,  by  applying  it  in  the  hill  when  in  a 
perfectly  powdered  state,  (and  after  it  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  some  months,)  and  also  as  a  top  dressing  upon 
low  meadows.  To  all  other  kinds  of  crops,  and  more 
especially  corn,  I  have  found  it  a  decided  disadvantage. 

“  Composting  it  with  stable  manure,”  or  “mixing  it 
in  the  barn-yard,”  is,  in  my  opinion,  labor  lost — in¬ 
deed  in  my  case  I  thought  it  a  detriment.  As  a  top 
dressing  it  will  bring  in  white  clover,  and  if  used  on 
potatoes  when  perfectly  powdered,  it  will  give  a  pretty 
good  result.  W.  F.  New-York ,  Dec.  29,  1857. 
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Unprofitable  Farming. 

“Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  unprofitable  far¬ 
ming,  when  it  has  been  shown,  again  and  again,  that 
money  can  be  made  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  7  Where 
lies  the  failure  7” 

“  In  the  neglect  of  known  rules  and  precautions  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,”  we  answer.  For  the  one  failure 
from  the  want  of  knowing  how ,  we  can  point  you  to 
scores  where  the  farmer  did  not  “live  up  to  his  light,” 
but  concluded  to  “take  the  chances,”  when  his  reason 
told  him  they  were  largely  against  him.  A  list  of  the 
practices  common  among  farmers,  though  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  unprofitable,  would  surprise  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  Let  us  instance  a  few,  and 
it  can  be  but  a  few,  of  them. 

Depth  of  soil  is  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to 
large  productiveness.  A  large  hill  of  corn,  a  thrifty 
growth  of  wheat,  barley,  or  grass,  must  have  roots  and 
rootlets  equally  large  and  thrifty — and  such  only  grow 
in  a  deep  mellow  soil.  With  plenty  of  room  and  food 
for  the  roots,  the  whole  plant  will  correspond  ;  with  a 
shallow  four  or  six  inch  soil,  the  roots  are  only  ade¬ 
quate  to  a  small  growth  above  ground — they  can  nei¬ 
ther  find  nor  carry  up  the  nourishment  required  to  a 
large  product.  A  shallow  soil  also  soon  becomes  sterile 
under  the  influence  of  drought,  especially  if  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  of  a  retentive  character. 

Clean  Culture  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  in  pro¬ 
fitable  farming.  All  allow  it  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  a  growing  plant,  whether  it  has  a  whole 
field  to  itself,  or  whether  weeds  surround  it,  stealing 
away  the  greater  share  of  the  nourishment  supplied  by 
the  soil.  It  is  acknowledged  poor  policy  to  manure  and 
plant  a  field  and  then  have  useless  weeds  to  use  up 
that  manure,  and  starve  out  the  planted  crop.  And 
yet  how  often  is  it  done.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  weeds,  of  one  kind  and  another,  exhaust  one- 
third  of  the  productive  energies  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
cultivated  acres  of  the  country.  This  alone  accounts 
for  so  much  un-profitable  farming. 

Unseasonable  seeding  is  known  to  generally  result 
in  loss  to  the  farmer  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  plant  and  sow,  when  only  a  very  remarkable 
season  can  produce  a  favorable  result.  Corn  is  plant¬ 
ed,  when  we  know  that  frost  must  come  before  it  is 
nearly  matured  ;  spring  grains  are  sown  when  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature  the  summer  drought  will  injure 
them  to  a  large  extent ;  wheat  is  gotten  in  too  late  to 
withstand  the  winter,  and  just  in  time  for  the  midge — 
the  farmer  “taking  a  risk”  no  insurance  company 
would  venture  upon  without  the  highest  premium. 

Adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the  soil  is  important  to 
profitable  production.  It  is  well  known  that  some  crops 
seldom  succeed  on  a  clay  soil,  while  others  fail  on  those 
of  a  sandy  character.  Wheat,  for  instance,  delights  in 
a  well-drained  clay,  while  rye  likes  best  the  sandy 
loam.  These  “  likes  and  dislikes  ”  should  be  studied — 
the  affinity  of  soil  and  product  carefully  attended  to — 
then  we  should  escape  another  frequent  cause  of  loss  to 
the  farmer. 

Other  sources  of  loss  to  the  farmer — of  losses  known 
and  acknowledged  by  all — we  shall  perhaps  refer  to  in 
a  future  number  of  this  journal. 

— - *-•- - - 

§3P“  At  the  late  Agricultural  Fair  at  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia.,  a  $50  dress  was  awarded  to  the  unmarried  lady 
who  made  the  best  bread. 


Horn  Piths. 

Messrs.  Eds. — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  7th  inst.,  J. 
Swinburne  inquires  the  relative  value  of  horn  piths, 
compared  with  other  bones,  as  a  manure.  Crushed  in 
a  bone  mill,  pound  for  pound,  they  would  be  of  about 
the  same  value — beside,  from  their  more  porous  nature, 
they  would  in  the  soil  more  readily  decompose.  Within 
the  past  twenty  years,  1  have  used  many  cart-loads  of 
horn  piths,  procured  at  the  tanneries.  Some  two  years 
ago  I  paid  $5  for  three  cart-loads,  which  were  sawed 
and  broken  as  finely  as  could  conveniently  be  done, 
and  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  sown  with  wheat  last 
spring.  I  would  not  give  a  man  a  fig  to  warrant  me 
twenty  tons  of  hay  from  that  acre  the  comiDg  ten  years  ; 
and  the  cattle  that  eat  the  hay  will  not  be  troubled 
with  the  bone  disease  during  the  time.  For  the  two 
past  seasons,  when  planting  potatoes,  I  have  dropped 
a  horn  pith  into  each  hill  of  a  portion  of  my  crop  ; 
when  the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  piths  are  completely 
enveloped  with  a  coating  of  fibrous  roots.  After  dig¬ 
ging  the  potatoes,  I  collect  the  piths,  storing  them 
away  for  next  year’s  use,  they  being  better  than  new 
for  the  purpose,  and  probably  they  will  last  a  dozen 
years  or  so. 

In  May,  1856,  plowed  half  an  acre  or  green-sward 
land  and  planted  with  potatoes,  using  different  manures 
in  the  hills.  Two  rows  had  about  half  a  spoonfull  of 
Peruvian  guano  to  each  hill ;  then  a  row  without  ma¬ 
nure  ;  then  two  rows  superphosphate  of  lime  ;  next  row, 
no  manure  ;  two  next,  Mexican  guano  ;  then  two  rows 
with  one  horn  pith  in  each  hill ;  two  rows  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  damaged  salted  tongues  and  sounds — others  with 
plaster,  ashes,  &c. 

The  rows  having  the  horn  piths  had  much  the  largest 
and  most  luxuriant  tops ;  the  difference  could  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  in  the  month  of 
August.  But  the  rust  took  the  tops  when  the  tubers 
had  obtained  about  half  their  usual  growth,  conse¬ 
quently  had  a  light  crop.  At  digging  time,  I  ascer¬ 
tained  by  “weight  and  measure,”  (no  guessing  about 
the  matter,)  the  relative  product  of  the  rows  receiving 
the  different  manures. 

Where  horn  piths  were  used,  it  took  forty  hills  for  a 
bushel — where  the  guano  and  superphosphate  were 
used,  there  was  a  trifling  variation — varying  from  six¬ 
ty  to  seventy  hills  per  bushel — where  no  manure  was 
used  it  took  over  ninety  hills  per  bushel.  The  ashes 
and  plaster  had  but  little  effect — a  result  very  different 
from  what  I  have  had  on  other  kinds  of  soils,  in  their 
use  for  the  potato  crop.  About  the  time  the  potatoes 
were  making  their  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  dogs  from  a  large  circuit  congregated  in 
my  potato  patch,  under  cover  of  night,  and  dug  every 
hill,  so  that  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  salted  “tongues  and  sounds”  for  the 
potato  crop. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  say  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  col¬ 
lect  all  the  horn  piths  and  other  bones  within  your  reach. 
But  if  you  undertake  to  break  them  up  with  hammers, 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  an  insurance  on  your  eyes 

L.  B.  Warner,  N.  H. 

- »*. - 

The  American  Veterinary  Journal. — The  third 
vol.  of  this  valuable  work  commences  with  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number.  G.  H.  Dadd,  V.  S.,  Boston,  editor  and 
publisher — monthly  at  $1  a  year. 
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The  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  pursuance  of 
appointment  at  Washington,  13th  January,  Mr.  Wild¬ 
er,  the  President,  taking  the  chair,  and  about  70 
members  being  in  attendance,  representing  19  States. 
The  opening  address  by  President  W.  was  appropriate 
— congratulatory  to  the  Society,  and  referring  in  terms 
of  commendation  to  the  increased  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  to  pay  attention  to  the 
claims  and  interests  of  Farmers— mentioning  the  satis¬ 
factory  results  of  the  Syracuse  Trial  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Show — alluding  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  two  of  the  Society’s  Vice  Presidents,  Messrs.  Gr.  W.  P. 
Custis  of  Ya.,  and  T.  J.  Rusk  of  Texas — declining,  for 
himself,  a  third  time,  re-election  as  President,  having 
jj  six  years  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  at  much 
personal  sacrifice— and,  in  conclusion,  briefly  reviewing 
!  the  good  influences  exerted  by  the  association,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  country  from  perfected 
systems  of  husbandry, 

“Till  plenty,  rising  from  the  encouraged  plow. 

Shall  fill,  enrich,  adorn  our  happy  land.” 

Mr.  B.  0.  Tayloe,  of  the  Dist.  of  Columbia,  re¬ 
sponded, — expressing  his  regret  at  the  proposed  with¬ 
drawal  of  Mr.  Wilder  from  the  presidency,  and  com¬ 
plimenting  the  energy,  fidelity,  and  dignity  with  which 
he  had  adorned  the  position,  and,  after  some  further 
remarks, 

Committees  on  Nominations  and  the  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
counts,  were  appointed  as  usual.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Morrill’s  Bill,  donating  lands  to  Ag.  Institutions,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  committee  on  obtaining  from  Congress  an  act  of 
organization  for  the  Society,  should  renew  their  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  purpose.  In  answer  to  a  call  from  the 
chair, 

Mr.  H.  F.  FrencF  of  New-IIampshire,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  recent  visit  made  by  him  to  Europe,  in 
which  he  acted  as  a  delegate  of  the  Society  to  several 
Agricultural  Exhibitions.  He  discussed  especially  the 
subject  of  plowing  by  steam,  replying  to  various  inter¬ 
rogatories  from  different  members. 

The  Chair  announced  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Morrill’s  bill  to  be  Messrs.  Johnson  of  New- 
York,  Tilghman  of  Maryland,  Loring  of  Massachusetts, 
Tayloe  of  the  Dist.  of  Columbia,  and  Arney  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  Antisel  was  then  introduced,  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  Society  on  “  the  necessity  of  having  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  mineral  necessities  of  our 
crops  developed,”  and  concluding  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  an  appropriation  for  suitable  experiments. 
Mr.  Calvert  of  Maryland,  spoke  warmly  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  Dr.  Antisel’s  paper,  and  offered  a  resolution 
which  was  passed,  appointing  a  committee  to  memorial¬ 
ize  Congress  for  a  specific  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  investigations  proposed. 

The  Chair  announced  the  awards  to  the  reapers  and 
mowers  at  Syracuse,  as  follows  : 

mowers. 

First  premium— Gold  Medal  and  Diploma — To  Ball, 
Aultman  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio — Miller  &  Aultman’s 
patent. 

Second  premium— Silver  Medal— To  Walter  A.  Wood, 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — Manny’s  patent  with  Wood’s  im- 
«  provement. 

d  Third  premium— Bronze  Medal— To  Martin  Hallenbeck, 
nj  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.  (  Diplomas  awarded  as  follows  : — 


To  T.  D.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  simplicity  of 
construction  and  solidity  of  workmanship. 

To  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New-York,  for  concave  knife-blade, 
and  general  excellence  of  material  and  superior  work¬ 
manship. 

To  Buffalo  Agricultural  Machine  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  cheapness  and  ingenious  adaptation  of  cutter  to  uneven 
surfaces. 

REAPERS. 

First  premium — Gold  Medal  and  Diploma — To  C,  H. 
McCormick,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Second  premium — Silver  Medal — To  Walter  A.  Wood, 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y — Manny’s  patent  with  Wood’s  im¬ 
provement. 

Third  premium— Bronze  Medal — To  Warder,  Brokaw 
&  Child,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Diploma  to  Jonathan  Haines,  of  Pekin,  Ill.,  for  Illinois 
Harvester. 

COMBINED  MACHINES 

First  premium— Gold  Medal  and  Diploma — To  Walter 
A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — Manny’s  patent  writh 
Wood’s  improvement. 

Second  premium— Silver  Medal— To  Buffalo  Agricul¬ 
tural  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Kirby’s  improvement. 

Third  premium— Bronze  Medal— To  Warder,  Brokaw 
&  Child,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

TRANSFERABLE  AUTOMATON  RAKES. 

First  premium— Bronze  Medal— To  Seymour  &  Morgan, 
of  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

STATIONARY  HAY  OR  COTTON  PRESS. 

First  premium— Silver  Medal  and  Diploma— To  Wil¬ 
liam  Deering  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE  HAY  OR  COTTON  PRESS. 

First  premium — Silver  Medal  and  Diploma — To  Wil¬ 
liam  Deering  &  Co. 

GRAIN  CRADLES. 

First  premium — Bronze  Medal — To  H.  Robinson. 

SCYTHE  SNATHS. 

First  premium — Bronze  Medal — To  Frost,  Burke  &  Co# 

The  second  day  a  communication  was  received  from 
Joshua  Vansant,  Presidentof  the  Maryland  Institute, 
inviting  the  Society  to  hold  its  next  show  at  Baltimore. 
A  favorable  report  was  presented  by  D.  Jay  Browne, 
from  a  committee  appointed  last  year  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  a  long  debate  on 
the  subject  took  place.  A  medal  was  awarded  to  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Lovering  of  Philadelphia,  for  experiments 
and  samples  of  sugar  made  by  him.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Morrill’s  land  bill  were  reported  and 
adopted.  The  following  list  of  officers,  was  then  brought 
in  by  the  Nominating  Committee  and  unanimously 
elected  : 

President— Gen.  Tench  Tilghman,  of  Maryland. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  D.  Lang,  Maine;  H.  F.  French, 
New-Hampshire  ;  Frederick  Holbrook,  Yt ;  John  Brooks, 
Massachusetts  ;  B.  B.  Thurston.  Rhode  Island  ;  S.  H. 
Huntington,  Connecticut ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  New-York  ;  W. 
P.  Robeson,  New-Jersey  ;  David  Landreth.  Pennsylvania; 
John  Jones,  Delaware  ;  Odin  Bowie,  Maryland  ;  Philip 
St.  George  Cocke,  Virginia;  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  F.  W.  Alston,  South  Carolina  ;  Richard  Peters, 
Georgia  ;  C.  C.  Clay,  jr..  Alabama  ;  M.  W.  Philips,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  J.  B.  De  Bow,  Louisiana ;  Lucien  Buttles,  Ohio; 
W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky  ;  T.  Fanning,  Tennessee  ; 
D.  P.  Hollaway,  Indiana  ;  H.  C.  Johns,  Illinois  ;  T.  R. 
Barnett.  Missouri  ;  A.  B.  Greenwood,  Arkansas  ;  Michael 
Shoemaker,  Michigan;  D.  L.  Yulee,  Florida;  Guy  M. 
Bryan,  Texas  ;  Le  Grand  Byington,  Iowa ;  B.  F.  Edger- 
ton,  Wisconson  ;  A.  C.  Bradford,  California  ;  H.  M.  Rice, 
Minnesota ;  J.  H.  Lane,  Oregon  ;  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  ;  M.  A.  Otero,  New-Mexico  ;  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  Washington  Territory  ;  J.  M.  Bernhisel,  Utah  ;  B.  B. 
Chapman,  Nebraska  ;  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Kansas. 

Executive  Committee— Henry  Wager,  New-York ;  J. 
McGowan,  Pennsylvania  ;  Josiah  Ware,  Virginia  ;  Fred¬ 
erick  Smyth,  New-Hampshire;  Henry  Wilson,  Ohio; 
John  Merryman,  Maryland  ;  James  W.  Brown,  Illinois. 

Treasurer — B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary — Ben.  Perley  Poore,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent,  which,  al¬ 
though  in  some  respects  a  repetition  of  the  above,  will 
still  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  is  dated  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jan.  15  : 


1858. 
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Editors  Country  Gentleman — The  United  States 
Ag.  Society  assembled  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  the  13th,  and  the  President,  Col.  Wilder,  opened 
the  meeting  with  an  address,  briefly  alluding  to  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  and  after  paying  a  deserved 
tribute  to  G.  W.  P.  CusTisand  Senator  Rusk,  who  had 
deceased  during  the  year,  announced  his.  intention  to 
retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Society.  The  report 
from  the  Treasurer  exhibited  a  balance  of  $1,500  after 
reserving  enough  to  pay  premiums  due.  Mr.  French  of 
N.  II.,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  account 
of  steam  plowing,  as  observed  by  him  abroad,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  arose  in  which  several  gentlemen 
participated — among  them  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Bvington,  Iowa,  Mr.  Washburn,  Ill.,  Mr.  Jones, 
Del,  Lt.  Gov.  Brown,  Boston.  Mr.  Johnson  informed 
the  members  of  the  determination  of  Gov.  King,  N.  Y., 
to  retire  from  the  Executive  Board,  and  President  Wil¬ 
der  very  appropriately  alluded  to  the  truly  valuable 
services  of  Gov.  King  to  the  Society  from  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

Mr.  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  Gen.  Tilghman,  Md.,  Dr.  Loring, 
Mass.,  Judge  Arny  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Tayloe,  Wash¬ 
ington,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  Mr.  Morrill’s 
Land  Bill  for  Ag.  Schools,  who  reported  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  same,  which  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Antisel,  who  aided  the  lamented  Delafield  in 
the  survey  of  Seneca  county,  read  a  paper  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  having  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  min¬ 
eral  necessities  of  crops  developed.  The  Doctor  said, 
after  a  thorough  chemical  examination  for  years,  ofsoils, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  analyses  of  soils 
give  no  valuable  results,  either  practical  or  scientific. 
So  we  are  all  afloat,  and  the  Doctor  must  be  called  up¬ 
on  to  set  us  agoing  again. 

A  discussion  in  relation  to  the  sugar  cane  arose,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  was  exhibited.  It  struck 
me  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  same  position  we  occu¬ 
pied  some  years  since  on  the  potato  disease,  when  every 
man  had  a  specific  for  the  disease,  while  all  raised 
nothing  but  diseased  potatoes.  Those  who  have  seed 
to  sell,  sugar  mills  to  dispose  of,  books  to  explain  the 
theories  and  practices  of  culture  of  the  plant  and  the 
preparation  of  the  syrup  and  sugar,  doubtless  actually 
believe  it  is  the  greatest  boon  ever  given  to  America — 
even  more  important  than  the  Dioscorea,  while  the  men 
present  who  had  tried  the  culture  seemed  to  me  to 
expect  something  hereafter,  few  being  prepared  to  say 
that  as  a  general  crop  this  could  as  yet  be  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  our  reliable  crops. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  President,  reported  a 
list  of  officers.  Gen.  Tench  Tilghman  of  Maryland, 
as  President.  Gen.  T.  is  well  known  in  our  State  as 
well  as  at  the  South,  and  his  position  as  a  real  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  his  intelligence,  his  standing,  all  pointed  to 
him  as  a  suitable  man  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Society — and  very  many  of  the  real  tried  friends 
of  the  Society  rejoiced  at  the  announcement  of  his 
name.  Mr.  Poore,  as  Secretary,  whose  industry  and 
strict  business  habits  during  the  last  year  had  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  Society,  was  renominated.  Mr. 
Wager  of  N.  Y.,  was  placed  in  the  position  occupied 
by  Gov.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  will  worthily  fill  that  vacancy.  The  residue  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  working  men ,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  make  every  effort  to  place  the  Society  in  a 
position  to  extend  its  usefulness.  The  list  of  officers  as 
reported,  was  accepted  and  the  persons  named  elected. 
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Immediately  after  the  election,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  met,  and  resolved  to  open  rooms  at  Washington 
where  the  Secretary  is  to  be  in  attendance  from  Nov. 
to  July ,  the  season  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and 
gentlemen  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
during  the  interval  to  have  an  assistant  at  Washington 
to  attend  to  any  matters  necessary. 

The  commencement  of  a  library  was  decided  upon, 
and  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  quarterly, 
appointed,  and  a  monthly  bulletin  to  be  published,  ad¬ 
vising  the  officers,  life  members,  and  correspondents  of 
the  Society,  of  what  is  being  done. 

I  consider  these  measures  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  give  the  Society  a  place  of  business  at  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  nation,  where  an  opportunity  exists  of  se¬ 
curing  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in 
every  portion  of  our  country  and  the  world,  and  I  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  the  action  of  the  Committee 
does  not  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  subject  of  holding  a  Fair  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee, who  will,  if  suitable  places  should 
be  offered,  take  action  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

A  testimonial  was  voted  to  President  Wilder,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  valued  services  to  the  Society 
since  the  time  of  its  organization. 

The  subject  of  Imphee  and  Sorghum  elicited  a  warm 
discussion  between  Mr. Wray,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
and  Mr.  Browne  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  debate 
seemed  to  indicate  some  heart-burnings  somewhere, 
but  valuable  suggestions  were  elicited,  as  well  as  some 
facts  which  were  very  much  wanted.  Prof.  Jackson 
of  Boston,  gave  some  valuable  information  in  relation 
to  bis  investigations  on  this  subject,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  large  in  the  Patent  Office  Report.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  after  he  had  made  these  valuable  statements 
before  the  Society,  it  was  suggested  by  some  one  that 
they  could  not  be  published,  as  they  belonged  else¬ 
where.  My  impression  is  that  the  Society  did  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  right  of  anybody  to  say,  after  a  discussion 
and  elucidation  of  valuable  facts  before  the  Societ}*, 
they  are  to  be  tabooed  until  some  one  can  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  matter.  I  presume,  therefore,  you 
will  see  the  material  and  very  valuable  facts  obtained 
by  Prof.  Jackson,  as  to  sorghum  for  syrup ,  sugar,  &c. 

A  paper  on  the  “Hog  Cholera,”  by  Prof.  Higgins 
of  Maryland,  was  read,  and  said  to  be  valuable. 

The  new  President,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  per¬ 
formed  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Society,  and 
at  the  close  on  Friday  P.  M.,  in  a  brief  but  eloquent 
address,  after  announcing  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  had  made  preparations  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  rooms  for  the  Society  at  Washington,  urged 
upon  the  members  of  the  Society  present,  to  exert 
their  personal  influence  to  increase  its  members,  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence,  and  make  it  worthy  the  position  it 
occupies  among  the  agricultural  institutions  of  our 
country. 

My  impression,  from  all  I  have  seen  here,  is,  that  the 
Society  is  now  upon  a  working  platform,  and  with  eco¬ 
nomy,  energy  and  perseverance,  will  make  itself  known 
at  Washington  and  abroad,  as  one  of  the  Institutions 
of  our  country. 

- - 

The  bark  Grayhead,  from  Constantinople,  at  Boston, 
has  on  board  ten  goats  and  three  sheep,  of  the  Angola 
breed,  consigned  to  the  U.  S.  Government. 
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Wintering  Calves. 

“  Fines  calves,  those  !  How  do  you  manage  to  keep 
them  in  such  good  order.” 

“  Easily  enough ;  I  give  them  shelter,  and  feed  and 
water  them  regularly.” 

“  You  take  care  of  them,  I  see  ;  many  farmers  let 
calves  take  their  chance  with  the  other  stock  through 
the  winter.” 

“  That’s  a  very  poor  chance,  to  my  notion  ;  for  one 
who  would  winter  calves  so,  would  not  take  much  pains 
for  the  comfort  of  any  of  his  cattle.” 

Last  winter,  (let  us  tell  the  story,)  farmer  B.  winter¬ 
ed  his  four  calves  in  a  stable  partitioned  off' in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  cow  shed,  or  rather  one  of  the  cow  sheds,  for 
he  has  several  on  different  sides  of  his  barn-yard.  It 
was  about  15  feet  square,  and  had  a  manger  or  box  for 
hay,  &c.,  on  one  side,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  foot? 
deep,  with  stakes  about  about  every  two  feet,  long 
enough  to  keep  fhe  calves’  heads  separate.  The  floor 
was  of  earth,  or  rather  of  litter  and  manure,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  it  accumulated  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth  over  the  surface.  It  was  leveled  and  kept  clean 
and  dry,  by  daily  supplies  of  refuse  straw — a  small 
quantity  of  this  sufficed  each  day,  except  in  thawing 
weather. 

Their  food  was  cut  straw  and  chaff,  and  good  clover 
hay — the  latter  night  and  morning — the  former  at 
noon — or  perhaps  twice  in  the  middle  of  the  day — and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  waste  much  of  either.  Calves 
and  other  stock  will  waste  more  than  they  eat,  unless 
some  judgment  is  used  in  supplying  their  food  at  pro¬ 
per  times  and  in  a  proper  manner.  We  should  put 
before  them  all  they  will  consume,  and  place  it  where 
they  cannot  get  it  under  their  feet,  removing  the  re¬ 
fused  portions  from  their  mangers  before  giving  a 
fresh  supply. 

Water  was  furnished  once  a  day  in  very  cold  days  ; 
twice  on  warmer  ones.  Farmer  B.’s  water  pond  is  near, 
but  outside  his  barn-yard,  and  he  says  cattle  will  not 
drink  more  than  once  in  the  bleakest  days  of  winter, 
even  if  they  must  go  but  a  few  rods  from  the  yard.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  water  in  the  yard  and  at  all 
times  ready  for  the  stock  ;  but  this  convenience  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  many  farmers. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  thought  is  often  given  to 
shelter  for  animals.  These  calves,  in  the  fall,  had 
smooth,  glossy  coats,  and  were  full  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion,  but  as  winter  weather  came  on  they  began  to  show 
its  effects  in  a  roughness  of  coat,  and  drooping  of  spir¬ 
its.  The  change  was  very  noticeable  in  the  few  weeks 
before  their  shelter  was  fitted  up  for  them.  They  had 
as  much  and  as  good  food,  and  ate  more  of  it,  but  the 
cold  and  wet  made  a  very  material  difference  in  their 
thrift  and  appearance.  Depend  upon  it,  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  animals ,  is  the  best  economy.  After  a 
week’s  stay  in  the  stable,  their  coats  were  as  glossy  as 
ever,  and  they  were  ready  to  run  and  play  when  driven 
to  water,  and  were  often  allowed  an  hour  or  two  in  an 
open  yard  for  exercise. 

Calves  like  grain  and  roots,  apples,  pumpkins  and  the 
like,  yet  they  can  be  wintered  without  them.  No  doubt 
it  is  the  best  policy  to  so  feed  as  to  keep  them  growing , 
and  it  may  be  cheaper  to  feed  some  grain  than  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  hay  for  this  purpose  In  mild  weather 
roots  are  valuable,  and  no  farmer  should  fail  to  provide 
them- -especially  for  partial  feeding  in  spring,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  turning  out  to  pasture. 


The  Resources  of  the  Farm. 


Having  this  winter  an  unusual  demand  for  litter 
suitable  for  bedding  in  my  stables,  yards  and  pens,  I 
was  at  first  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  provide  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  straw,  of  which  the  quantity  in  store  was 
limited.  I  took  a  stroll  through  some  of  the  wooded 
parts  of  my  farm,  and  found  that  there  could  be  quite 
a  large  quantity  of  leaves  gathered  in  the  valleys 
among  the  hills.  I  had  often  resorted  to  the  same  ex¬ 
pedient  before  in  a  small  way.  So  my  teams  were  set 
to  work  carting  them  home  dry,  and  storing  them  for 
use.  We  have  now  collected  from  sixty  to  seventy 
loads,  as  large  and  solid  as  could  be  got  into  a  farm 
wagon  with  double  sides,  and  think  there  can  be  col¬ 
lected  two  hundred  loads  from  the  woodlands  of  the 
farm,  which  occupy  about  twenty-five  acres  of  the  hilly 
part.  That  these  leaves  are  quite  valuable  in  the 
compost  heap,  I  have  proved  by  former  experiments, 
and  the  present  exigency  has  shown  me  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm  are  often  overlooked  or  not  duly 
appreciated.  Most  farms  are  provided  with  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  woodland  that  would  furnish  a  large  quantity 
of  leaves,  and  yet  very  few  of  the  farmers  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  cart  them.  What  the  relative  value  of  these 
leaves  is,  I  have  never  been  able  accurately  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Perhaps  the  Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
or  some  of  its  numerous  correspondents,  can  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject,  and  confer  a  favor  on  those  who 
are  not  informed  in  this  matter.  Rich’d  M.  Conklix. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor ,  N.  Y. 

- - 

Salt  a  Universal  Remedy 

Messrs.  Editors — I  had  just  finished  reading  Prof. 
Johnson’s  remarks  on  Mr.  Cleveland’s  theory  of  salt  as 
a  .“universal  expounder  ”  and  a  “  universal  remedy 
when  over  went  my  inkstand  upon  a  beautiful  light 
drab  table  cover,  to  my  great  consternation,  as  my 
wife  had  often  cautioned  me  against  this  very  thing. 
I  rushed  for  the  salt  cellar,  and  emptied  its  contents 
over  the  black  mass  of  ink,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
stain  had  wholly  disappeared  !  I  doubted  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  theory  before,  but  ought  I  to  doubt  it  any  long¬ 
er  I 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  my  experience 
differs  from  Mr.  Cleveland’s  theory — I  emptied  the 
salt  over  and  upon  the  ink,  and  it  descended  into  the 
cloth  and  effected  the  desired  object. 

One  thing  is  certain,  whether  salt  be  a  universal  re¬ 
medy  or  not,  viz  :  it  will  surely ,  if  applied  immediate¬ 
ly ,  prevent  ink  stains.  A  Subscriber. 


"Recipe  for  Squash  Cake. 

1  quart  boiled  mashed  squash.  1  coffee-cup  sweet, 
sour,  or  buttermilk.  1  coffee-cup  flour.  3  eggs — salt 
and  saleratus,  if  sour  or  buttermilk  is  used.  Fry  in 
butter  or  lard.  If  the  mixture  is  poured  over  sliced 
apples  in  the  spider,  it  is  an  addition. 

This  is  something  my  mother  “invented,”  and  we 
think  it  is  better  than  the  squash  alone.  E.  t.  m. 
- *♦- - 

The  Grape  Growers  of  the  West  are  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  large  accessions  to  their  numbers  from  Europe. 
A  vessel  arrived  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  since  from 
Genoa,  bringing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  passen¬ 
gers,  who  all  come  to  this  country  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  West  and  engaging  in  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  wine. 
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Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Various  Plants. 

Messrs.  Buitors — By  interchange  and  otherwise, 
I  have  .procured  from  various  sources  many  rare  -do¬ 
mestic  and  ‘foreign  seeds,  and  have  cultivated  the  past 
season  some  180  different  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
plants.  I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  deeming  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  those  interested 
in  theculture  of  choice  vegetables  and  plants,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  brief  report  of  my  experiments,  and 
cultivation  of  the  same,  hoping  thereby  to  impart  seme 
information  for  their  benefit,  and  solicit  their  favor  to 
give  reports  of  their  experiments,  also,  through  the 
Country  -Gentleman  and  the  The  Cultivator.  As 
it  would  extend  my  report  to  too  gvjat  a  length,  I  will 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  many  varieties  I  have  grown, 
only  those  I  deem  most  worthy  of  cultivation 

Gya  Wheat — from  the  south  of  Spain.  This  proves 
a  winter  wheat,  and  from  its  hardy  and  productive  na¬ 
ture,  and  early  maturity,  may  prove  a  valuable  vari¬ 
ety — not  injured  by  the  midge  in  this,  our  first  experi¬ 
ment. 

Grand  Epav.tr  e  blanch  barbue ,  or  large  white  awned 
Spelt ;  a  winter  grain,  grown  in  the  east  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  berry  resembles  wheat,  is  inclosed  in 
a  hull  or  husk  so  firmly,  it  proves  a  barrier  against  the 
weevil  or  midge,  Rnd  .proves  valuable  on  that  account; 
excd.lent  .for  pastry  flour. 

Of  Spring  Wheat . — A  variety  from  Gaspe,  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  Canada;  this  proves  an  excellent  sort. 
Blue  Beard. — This  is  of  western  origin;  chaff  and 
beards  delicately  tinged  with  a  bluish  color  ;  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

Seigle  de  Rome^  or  Roman  Rye. — This  is  a  choice 
and  extra  variety. 

Of  Oats ,  from  the  ten  varieties  I  have  grown,  I 
have  selected  the  true  white  Poland  as  the  best  vari¬ 
ety. 

Nepaul  Barley,  (beardless,)  has  a  very  peculiar 
head  ;  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  it  is  thickly 
set  with  a  beautiful  white  blossom,  and  retains  this  ap¬ 
parent  bloom  until  the  grain  matures — very  produc¬ 
tive. 

German  Millet,  (Panicum  germanicum,)  very  pro¬ 
lific,  quick  in  growth,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

California  Flax — In  length  of  fibre  and  a  profuse 
seeder,  is  preferable  to  any  variety  I  have  yet  grown 
— blossoms  white — seed  a  light  green  color. 

Of  corn  for  the  field  I  have  selected  the  Shoe  Peg, 
Andrew's  Premium,  Adam's  14 -inch,  and  King  Phil¬ 
ip  ;  each  variety  is  very  early  and  productive.  For 
the  garden,  for  early  use,  the  Forty  Days'  Maize ,  a 
dwarf  variety  from  the  south  of  Spain.  I  think  it  a 
valuable  sort  on  account  of  its  quick  growth  and  early 
maturity,  and  sweet  flavor  in  the  green  state ;  ears 
delicately  small— just  the  sort  for  table  use.  Lathrop's 
Extra  Early  Purple — this  is  also  a  valuable  sort,  very 
sweet  and  nutritious,  and  but  a  few  days  later  than  the 
Forty  Days.  For  late  use,  the  Ohio  Sugar;  this  is  a 
choice  variety,  large,  twelve-rowed;  the  stalk  is  of  a 
deep  red  color.  Stowed' s  Evergreen  is  the  latest  sort, 
and  in  our  estimation  a  valuable  variety. 

Of  peas,  from  24  varieties  which  I  have  grown,  I 
have  selected  for  early  use  the  Early  Emperor,  May, 
Early  Washington  and  Prolific  Dwarf;  for  late  use, 
Champion  ofi  England,  Far-famed  Sir  Moot,  (extra,) 
Auvergne, — from  England,  a  very  hardy,  productive 


sort  and  of  excellent  quality, — and  Austrian  Stock 
Pea  -(very  prolific) I  also  have  three  new  varieties  of 
the  Japan  pea ;  seed  received  last  spring  from  Hon.  J. 
B.  ‘Garber  of  Columbia,  Pa. ;  of  which  Mr.  G.  says  : 
“  These  peas,  I  am  satisfied,  have  not  yet  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  the  Atlantic  States,  except  by  myself— received 
last  spring  (1856,)  from  California,  just  from  China.” 
In  coloY  the  varieties  are  red,  green  and  yellow.  The 
green  and  yellow  grow  in  the  same  form  as  the  old  va¬ 
riety,  except  they  are  more  dwarf  and  earlier,  ours  be¬ 
ing  ripe  by  the  2?th  of  September.  The  red  sort  grows 
some  different ;  more  slender  and  longer  pods,  each  pod 
containing  from  eight  to  ten  peas  of  a  beautiful  red 
color — are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  former,  all  upright 
and  very  prolific.  The  Australian  pea,  the  seed  of 
which  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Texas,  is  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  pea.  The  vines  grow  some  four  feet  high,  and 
from  the  main  stock  or  vine  extend  numerous  lateral 
branches.  I  planted  a  single  row  through  my  garden, 
and  when  fully  grown  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  well 
formed  hedge,  with  its  long  pods  protruding  on  each 
side.  Length  of  stem  and  pod,  20  to  23  inches  ;  length 
of  pod,  6  to  7  inches  ;  each  stem  contains  from  one  to 
four  pods,  each  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  peas  of 
medium  size,  white,  with  a  circle  of  black  around  the 
eye.  Good  in  quality  green  or  dry.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  pea  is,  you  will  have  green  and  ripe  peas  in 
succession  from  July  until  the  frost  kills  the  vines  in  the 
fail;  as  jmu  will  find  mature  and  green  peas  and  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  same  vines  through  the  season.  The  Ma¬ 
ritime  pea  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (a  perennial.) 

Of  beans — my  selections  from  20  varieties  are,  for 
dwarfs,  the  Mexican  Frijoles  or  Turtle  Soup — two 
sorts,  black  and  reddish ;  very  prolific.  Early  Cana¬ 
da  Kidney,  German  Prolific — two  sorts,  black  and 
yellow;  of  pole  or  running  beans,  Hungarian  Tick 
or  Golden  Pod;  Haricot  de  Soissons,  from  France; 
Asparagus  or  Yard  Pod  (pods  attain  the  length  of  two 
to  three  feet — good  for  pickling) ;  Early  Lima  ;  Win¬ 
ter  bean — this  is  a  prolific  ;  from  seven  beans  planted 
last  spring,  I  have  shelled  some  over  a  quart,  and  re¬ 
served  a  quantity  in  the  pod  for  future  use.  The  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  of  preserving  and  cooking  these  beans  is 
as  follows :  Leave  them  on  the  vines  until  mature  and 
dry,  then  put  away ;  and  when  wanted  for  use,  scald 
in  the  evening,  string  the  following  morning,  and  boil 
somewhat  longer  than  usual  for  dinner ;  they  are  said 
to  be  most  delicious ;  we  have  not  tested  them  yet. 

Of  cabbage,  Early  York, — Late  Drumhead  Savoy, 
— and  Red  Dutch ,  an  esteemed  sort  for  pickling,  for 
cold  sclaugh  and  for  sour  krout. 

Of  Kohl  Rabi  I  have  four  sorts — two  of  which  the 
bulb  grows  below  ground  and  two  above  ground.  The 
Char  navet  de  Laporie  a  collet  vogue,  from  Vilmorin’s 
garden,  Paris,  is  the  most  esteemed  sort,  below  ground 
— a  purple  variety  ;  the  other  is  green-stemmed,  from 
Canada.  The  Kohl  Rabi  above  ground,  rises  in  a  thick 
stem  about  four  inches  out  of  the  ground,  terminating 
at  the  top  into  a  globular  form,  crowned  with  leaves 
slightly  scollopped  on  their  edges,  undulated  and  of  a 
milk  green  color.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it ; 
ours  is  the  “green-stemmed,”  and  the  “purple-stem¬ 
med.”  This  rare  vegetable  is  sweeter,  more  nutritious, 
and  Aore  solid  than  the  turnip;  produces  a  greater 
weight  per  acre  ;  it  also  is  hardier,  and  keeps  better 
than  any  other  bulb.  I  have  grown  specimens  the  past 
season,  weighing  14{  lbs.  Sow  the  seed  at  the  same 
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period,  and  cultivate  the  same  as  for  cabbage,  only 
leave  the  chief  part  of  the  stems  uncovered  by  the 
earth. 

Of  cucumbers — Negley's  Seedling  is  the  best  sort 
for  the  table  j  light  green,  tender  and  good-flavored ; 
the  fruit  turns  white  at  maturity,  and  retains  its  fresh 
appea  rance  much  longer  than  any  of  the  yello  w  varieties. 
California  Long  Green — a  very  excellent  scrt,  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  dark  green,  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Early  Frame — the  standard  sort  for  pickling 
and  early  use.  Gherkin  Cucumber  from  France  ;  pro¬ 
duces  small  green  fruit,  much  prized  for  pickling. 

Of  pumpkins — the  Honolulu ,  the  seed  of  which  was 
recently  obtained  from  Honolulu,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  a  missionary.  This  pumpkin  is  of  excellent 
quality,  medium  size,  rich  orange-colored  flesh,  mottled 
grey,  and  beautifully  netted  rind.  Cilronille  de  Tou- 
raine,  from  France  ;  excellent  quality,  large  size,  mot¬ 
tled  dark  green  rind — a  long  keeper.  Mammoth 
Cheese — large  and  fine.  Golden  Cheese — medium  size, 
good. 

Of  winter  squash — Hanford's  Cream,  .  Sweet  Pota¬ 
to ,  Boston  Marrow ,  Golden  Imperial ,  Adam's  Favo¬ 
rite,  (will  be  a  favorite  to  all  who  chance  to  cultivate 
it,)  and  the  Custard  and  Golden  Mammoth.  Of 
summer  squash — Golden  Scollop,  from  Alabama,  and 
Crook  Neck. 

Of  watermelons — the  Orange ,  Honey  dew,  White 
Spanish,  Ice  Cream  or  White  Sugar  melon  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  Syrian  (extra  fine,)  South  Sea,  Neill's  Extra, 
and  Apple  Seeded. 

Of  C antelopes  or  Muskmelons — the  Arica,  from 
Japan,  Extra  Green  Nutmeg,  Cantaloup  Prescott 
from  France  •,  (its  color  varies  from  a  green  to  a  silvery 
tint,  having  ribs  more  or  less  rough,)  extra  fine  ;  Suvrin 
de  Tours,  (French,)  white  rind  and  white  flesh,  (de¬ 
liciously  sweet) ;  Christiana ;  Suvrin  a  Chair  blanche, 
(French,)  a  superior  melon,  large  and  very  delicious. 
Snake  Melon — (erroneously  called  Five  Foot  Cucum¬ 
ber,)  a  species  of  the  Muskmeion  ;  it  frequently  attains 
the  length  of  three  to  five  feet ;  as  good  as  a  second  rate 
Muskmeion — also  a  curiosity. 

The  Vegetable  Egg— l  received  last  spring  from  Dr. 
Sanbourn  of  Andover,  Mass.,  seeds  of  this  rare  vege¬ 
table.  The  fruit  grows  on  a  vine,  and  will  cover  trees 
and  trellises,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  feet  high. 
The  fruit,  in  color,  is  pure  white,  resembling  an  egg  to 
an  iota,  and  is  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  to  that  of  a  goose 
egg.  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  boiled,  these 
eggs  are  most  delicious  to  the  taste  ;  but  on  account  of 
their  great  beauty,  and  wishing  to  reserve  them  all  for 
seed,  we  did  not  test  their  eatable  qualities  ;  but  as  an 
ornament,  they  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  an 
annual  vine;  plant  in  light,  rich  soil,  by  a  tree  or 
trellis. 

Chufas ,  or  Earth  Almonds — This  produces  tubers 
about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  and  somewhat  resemble 
them  in  taste,  though  more  delicious  and  sweet.  Plant 
from  15th  April  to  1st  of  June,  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  one  foot  asunder,  half  inch  deep,  one  tuber  in  the 
hill ;  ripens  in  October. 

Rhubarb,  for  pies  and  tarts — Myatt's  Victoria  is 
the  most  esteemed  variety  I  cultivate,  of  which  I  have 
reserved  a  choice  lot  of  seed.  ^ 

Of  Lettuce — Grand  Admiral,  Victoria  Cabbage, 
and  California  Curled,  are  ray  selection. 

Cape  Gooseberry,  an  annual  plant,  cultivate  the 


same  as  the  Tomato ;  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  Cher¬ 
ry  ;  excellent  eaten  raw,  or  they  make  a  delicious  pie  ; 
they  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 

German  Monthly  Radish,  an  excellent  sort  ,*  those 
fond  of  the  Radish  can  have  a  succession  through  the 
season. 

German  Sweet  Turnip,  a  long  keeper,  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality 

Chinese  Asparagus,  or  Hoo-sung,  an  annual,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  easily  cultivated  ;  plant  on  good  soil,  12 
inches  apart,  in  rows  two  feet  apart ;  cut  before  it 
blossoms,  prepare  and  serve  same  as  Asparagus.  Also 
cut  the  stalk  in  pieces  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  cook 
with  green  peas ;  it  gives  them  a  delicious  flavor. 

Having  extended  my  report  to  a  greater  length  than 
I  intended,  I  will  now  close,  with  the  suggestion,  that 
if  persons  are  so  disposed,  they  can  receive  and  dis¬ 
tribute  seeds  by  mail,  to  great  advantage,  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  long  distances,  and  by  carful  culture 
soon  obtain  a  supply  of  the  choicest  varieties.  I,  for 
one,  believe  in  reciprocity ;  and  as  seeds  can  be  so 
easily  exchanged  by  mail,  I  would  solicit  the  favor  of 
the  patrons  of  the  Co.  Gent,  and  the  Cultivator,  for 
an  interchange  of  seeds.  Any  rare  seeds  that  are 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  of  different  varieties  from 
ours,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  reciprocated. 
Any  person  wishing  to  obtain  a  package  of  one  variety 
of  the  above  seeds  (without  an  exchange,)  can  do  so, 
by  remitting  three  letter  stamps,  or  for  a  number  of 
different  varieties,  remit  letter  stamps  accordingly,  just 
sufficient  to  pay  postage,  and  the  expense  of  putting 
up  the  seeds,  &c.  I  have,  with  much  care,  selected 
seeds  from  the  above  varieties,  and  have  a  surplus  on 
hand  for  distribution — not  for  speculation — only  for 
reciprocation  and  accommodation.  L.  Norrsi.  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

- o  ©  -« - 

Is  Buckwheat  Bran  Poisonous  to  Swine  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds 
of  Peotone,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  mentions  a  few  fact3  which 
have  come  under  his  observation,  that  seem  to  make  it 
probable  that  buckwheat  bran  is  injurious  to  swine, — 
to  such,  at  least,  as  are  nursing  pigs.  Mr.  R.  states 
his  father  charged  his  family  very  particularly,  never 
to  feed  buckwheat  bran  to  sows  that  had  pigs,  as  it  was 
injurious  to  them,  and  would  after  awhile  dry  up  their 
milk.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  R  states 
that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  a  very  fine  litter  of  pigs, 
and  that  after  they  were  a  few  days  old  he  commenced 
feeding  the  sow  on  bran.  In  about  a  week  afterwards 
he  noticed  that  the  pigs  began  to  grow  poor  and  feeble. 
After  three  of  them  had  died,  Mr.  R.  told  his  neighbor 
that  he  thought  the  bran  was  the  cause.  The  bran 
having  been  discontinued,  there  was  observed  in  a  few 
days,  a  good  and  healthy  change  in  the  pigs.  No  more 
of  them  died,  and  the  remainder  became  thrifty  and 
did  well. 

Another  case  of  a  like  kind  is  mentioned  as  having 
come  under  Mr.  Reynold’s  personal  observation.  About 
a  week  after  feeding  bran  to  a  sow  with  pigs,  his  neigh¬ 
bor  W.  noticed  that  the  pigs  began  to  show  signs  of 
weakness.  Three  of  these  also  died. 

Two  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  are  referred  to,  in 
which  the  same  course  of  feeding  was  followed  by  simi¬ 
lar  results.  Have  any  of  our  readers  met  with  any 
case  of  a  similar  nature  ? 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Tlie  Country  Gentleman. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  evidences  that  one’s  ef¬ 
forts  are  appreciated,  and  to  reeeive  acknowledgments 
of  at  least  some  measure  of  success  in  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  To  keep  such  manifestations  as  constantly 
in  public,  however,  as  they  come  before  us  in  private, 
might  be  less  agreeable,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
to  our  readers.  It  is  seldom  therefore  that  we  publish 
such  extracts  as  the  following: 

Baltimore ,  Md. — “  I  cannot  refrain  at  this  time, 
from  expressing  not  only  the  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  but  profit  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
C®.  Gent,  the  past  year,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  success  which  has  attended  your  labors — a  success 
which,  if  not  of  pecuniary  advantage,  has  been  at 
least  that  of  improving  the  mental  condition  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  community.”  j.  A.  r. 

Canton,  St.  Law.  Co.,  N.  Y— I  receive  15  papers 
per  week,  and  take  most  satisfaction  in  reading  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  them  all,  although  I  am  not  a 
farmer,  l.  e.  b.  w. 

Poughkeepsie ,  N.  Y. — I  feel  much  pleased  with  the 
Country  Gentleman,  and  it  would  be  only  reiterating 
what  has  so  frequently  been  said  by  others  for  me  to 
say,  that  in  my  opinion  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  publications  in  this  country,  and  while  I 
have  a  farm  to  cultivate,  I  shall  feel  unwilling  to  do 
without  it.  s.  M. 

Greenfield ,  Mass. — Allow  me  to  say  that  of  all  the 
Agricultural  literature  of  this  country,  I  regard  this 
paper  [the  Co.  Gent  ]  as  the  most  valuable,  and  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  judge.  J.  s.  G. 

Oak  Woods ,  Grant  Co.,  Ind. — I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  said  too  much  in  praise  of  your  valuable  publi¬ 
cation  the  “  Country  Gentleman it  is  certainly  a 
paper  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  who 
cultivates  the  soil ;  but  when  we  look  around,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  surprising  to  find  ho vrfiew  there  are  who  take  any 
interest  in  Agricultural  journals,  j.  E. 

New-Jersey. — In  conversation  with  Mr.  II.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  State  Ag.  Society,  he  paid  the 
“Country  Gentleman”  the  high  compliment  of  saying 
that  it  was  the  best  paper  in  the  United  States,  and 
added  that  Mr.  Howatt’s  article  on  Potato  Culture  in 
the  first  number  of  this  year,  was  worth  at  least  five 
years’  subscription. 

- oo-» - 

Tlie  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  at  the  South. 


We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
a  short  time  ago  from  E.  Wm,  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Walk¬ 
er  Co.,  Georgia.  It  will  be  seen  that  South,  as  well  as 
North,  the  prospects  of  the  Sorgho  appear  good :  “I 
purchased  at  the  North  one  dollar’s  worth  of  the  seed, 
planted  in  trenches  or  rows  four  feet  apart,  two  or  three 
seeds  every  two  feet  in  the  row.  It  was  cut  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  the  seed  was  fully  ripe,  and  ground  on  a 
wooden  mill  with  three  rollers,  such  as  are  used  in 
grinding  the  common  sugar  cane  in  the  lower  counties 
of  this  State.  The  juice  was  strained  and  boiled  in  a 
large  iron  kettle.  Six  gallons  yielded  one  of  thick 
syrup,  quite  equal  to  that  made  from  our  common  cane, 
and  has  kept  up  to  this  time  quite  as  well.  In  using 
the  syrup  one  of  my  family  remarked  there  was  sugar 
in  the  cup,  and  on  examining  the  vessel  that  held  about 
ten  gallons  of  the  syrup,  I  found  several  pounds  of  su¬ 
gar  ;  I  put  it  in  a  cloth  to  drain.  It  is  dark  in  color, 
but  the  grains  equal  to  good  brown  sugar.  I  used  about 
one-half  pint  of  lime  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice.” 


Books  for  a  Farmer’s  Library. 

Messrs.  Editors — Our  Library  Association  wish  to 
purchase  $30  to  $40  worth  of  agricultural  works.  Will 
you  please  furnish  us  a  list  of  such  books  as  you  would 
recommend  for  this  purpose,  with  the  prices,  and  where 
they  can  be  had.  We  wish  it  to  include  the  new  series 
of  The  Cultivator,  bound,  and  your  Rural  Affairs,  and 
vols.  on  cattle,  sheep,  bees,  <fcc.  h.  b. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  we  give  the  following  list, 
which  will  furnish  an  answer  to  several  other  inquiries  : 


The  Cultivator,  new  series,  5  vols., . $3.75 

Rural  Aftairs, . .. .  1.00 

Farm  Implements,  by  J.  J.  Thomas, .  1.00 

Stephen’s  Farmer’s  Guide,  2  vols.,  . . 5.00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor, .  1.00 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor, .  1.00 

Stockhardt’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures,. . 1.00 

Norton’s  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, _  60 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Geology, . 1.00 

Johnston’s  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Geology, . 1.25 

Nash’s  Progressive  Farmer, .  60 

Breck’s  Book  of  Flowers, . 1.00 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book,  — .  1.00 

Allen’s  Rural  Architecture, .  1.25 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion, .  1  25 

Guenon’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows, .  60 

Youatt  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of  Sheep,  75 

Youatt  on  the  Horse, .  1.25 

Youatt,  Martin,  and  Stevens,  on  Cattle, . 1.25 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog,  . .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden, .  1.25 

Munn’s  Practical  Land  Drainer, .  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping, . 1.00 

Saxton’s  Rural  Hand  Books,  4  vols., . 5.00 

Brownie’s  Field  Book  of  Manures,  . .  1.25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy, . 1.25 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals, . 75 


We  can  furnish  the  above,  or  any  other  works  which 
may  be  desired. 


Uuderdraluiug  Impervious  Clay. 

As  an  editor  is  presumed  to  know  everything,  I 
would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  solve  a  question 
that  has  occurred  to  me.  I  am  draining  a  piece  of  wet 
land.  At  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  less  below  the  surface, 

I  find  a  solid  bed  of  very  pure  clay,  almost  white,  with 
a  slight  bluish  tinge,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  absolutely 
impermeable  to  water.  I  cut  through  this  say  two 
feet,  make  my  drain  and  fill  it  up  in  the  usual  way. 
Now  I  want  to  know  how  the  surface  water  is  to  enter 
that  drain  7  In  a  well  made  drain,  to  be  effectual,  the 
great  body  of  water  must  enter  at  the  bottom.  Here 
I  cannot  see  that  it  can  enter  at  all.  Will  such  a  drain 
prove  of  service  7  C.  W.  T.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Draining  will  be  useful  on  this  land,  in  different 
ways.  The  drains  having  descent  the  shortest  way 
down  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  water  will  flow  beneath 
the  common  soil,  over  the  surface  of  this  impervious 
subsoil,  (generally  only  a  few  yards,)  till  it  finds  the  • 
drain,  when  it  will  be  carried  off.  Without  draining, 
the  water  would  have  to  flow  over  this  subsoil-surface; 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  field  before  it  made  its  escape, 
and  the  soil  would  thus  be  loaded  with  water.  By  cut¬ 
ting  the  drains  about  three  feet  deep,  and  afterwards 
subsoiling  eighteen  inches,  this  water-tight  crust  would 
be  rendered  porous,  the  air  would  probaby  improve  its 
texture  and  quality,  and  the  soil  could  be  deepened 
and  rendered  dry  enough.  There  are  probably  hori¬ 
zontal  as  well  as  other  seams  in  this  subsoil ;  and  fre¬ 
quent  drains  would  let  off  the  water  from  these  seams, 
and  prevent  its  entering  them  by  cutting  off  any  broad 
flow  from  above. 
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Wild  Grapes  of  Canada, 


Messrs.  Editors — Annexed  is  a  drawing  of  a  wild 
grape,  found  by  the  writer  on  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa 
Creek,  in  the  year  1355,  when  expressly  in  search  of  na¬ 
tive  hardy  g rapes.  The  variety  struck  me  at  once,  verv 
forcibly,  as  one  of  great 
importance.  Its  captivat¬ 
ing  and  unusually  symmet¬ 
rical  clusters,  at  first  sight 
carried  me  quite  away.  I 
threw  oft'  hat  and  coat,  and 
quickly  ascended  the  vine 
to  the  height  of  80  feet  or 
more,  where  I  could  pick 
at  least  half  a  bushel  of  the 
most  perfect  grown  clusters  I  ever  be¬ 
held.  I  tasted,  and  in  my  loneliness 
cried  out  “superb!”  Superb!  respon¬ 
ded  echo.  I  ate  heartily,  and  thanked 
Dame  Nature  for  so  great  a  prise — procured 
a  bundle  of  cuttings  and  then  started  for 
home.  The  vine  runs  through  and  covers  the 
entire  top  of  two  medium  3ized  el'm  trees, 
and  is,  I  judge,  a  full  century  old — a  wilding 
of  great  beauty.  How  it  came  there  no 
one  knows— probably  carried  by  birds  from  some 
Frenchman’s  garden,  and  dropped  in  the  wood 
upward  of  a  century  since. 

Bunches  very  handsome,  symmetrical,  good 
size,  compact,  heavily  shouldered  ;  berries  medium 
size  ;  skin  thin,  black,  covered  with  a  bloom  ;  flesh 
tender,  melting,  without  pulpiness,  foxiness  or  musky 
flavor,  sweet  and  excellent.  The  wood  is  strong,  short 
jointed,  of  a  redish  iron  color  ;  foliage  very  large  and 
thin,  green  on  both  sides,  having  no  hair  or  cotton, 
and  unmistakably  shows  no  kin  to  the  Fox.  Important 
as  a  parent  to  cross  with  foreign  grapes,  on  account  ot 
its  extreme  hardiness  an d  early  maturity,  as  I  found 
it  ripe  on  the  i 0th  of  fjspl,  on  the  original  vine  in  1857. 

I  will  send  you  a  drawing  and  characteristic  of  two 
other  wildings,  found  the  present  year,  of  which  I  took 
a  sketch  at  tho  time.  A  plant  of  the  Chippewa  in  my 
garden  will  probably  bow  fruit  next  year?  if  so,  you 
may  see  some  of  the  cW-cters.  Ws.  H.  Read. 


CoA  of  Ihi'jiTig  Indian  Com. 

Ed3.  C’JJ.f.  And  Co.  Ggnt.  —  Do  farmers  usually 
know  the  comparative  cost  and  profit  of  particular 
crops  I  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  through,  your  paper  how  the  experience  of 
others  compares  with  my  own.  I  subjoin  my  account 
with  a  cornfield  of  18  acres  worked  this  summer,  to  be 
used  as  you  think  best.  The  ground  and  the  corn  have 
been  measured — there  is  no  guess-work  about  it. 

Timber  originally  walnut,  ash,  sugar  and  beech — 
has  ooen  under  cultivation  twenty  years — last  year 
wa3  Ip  wheat,  and  the  year  before  in  corn.  The  soil 
dark  —10  inches  deep,  with  a  clay  bottom — was  broke 
up  eight  inches  deep  with  a  span  of  horses  .- 

Vca'.n  and  hand,  12f  days  breaking,  $2.00, . $25.50 

Grit  of  seed,  laying  oft’  and  planting . 13.85 

Sr4  days  work,  harrowing,  plowing,  hoeing,  &c., 

'j7£  cents, .  26.90 

'^a  of  team,  equal  to  26f  days  single,  52  cents, _  13.91 

Repairing  Tools, .  1.00 


Rearing*  Calves. 


Entire  cost,  board,  labor  and  all, .  $80.36 

The  yield  is  1,350  bushels — costing  before  gathering 
not  quite  six  cents  per  bushel.  W.  A.  G.  Ripley,  O. 


Eds  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. —  I  have  often  read  in 
Agricultural  papers  of  the  different  modes  of  rearing 
calves,  and  the  best  manner  to  adopt  so  as  to  turn  them 
out  fine  and  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  the  spring. 

I  will  give  you  the  method  I  pursued  with  the  two 
first  calves  which  I  raised.  I  let  them  suck  from  three 
to  four  weeks ;  then  put  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and 
gave  as  much  milk  as  they  couTd  drink,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  adding  a  handful  of  meal  when  I  diminished  the 
quantity  of  milk.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  I  fed 
hay,  with  a  little  meal  now  and  then,  and  finished  win¬ 
tering  (being  short  of  hay,)  on  good  straw ;  and  I 
turned  out  two  as  fine  calves  of  our  small  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle,  as  you  could  have  se<  n.  This  winter  I  have  six 
calves  ;  the  two  youngest  —  one  of  four  and  the  other 
three  months  old — are  fine  looking.  Morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  they  get  clover,  (the  second  crop,)  which  is  ten¬ 
der  ;  and  at  noon  cut  turnips  and  straw.  Three  times 
a  week  the  quantities  of  turnips  are  diminished,  and 
replaced  with  two  handfuls  of  oil  cake  and  corn,  or  oat 
meal,  and  in  the  spring  I  will  inform  you  how  my 
calves  look.  N.  Si.  M. ,  C.  _E. 
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The  New  Tears. — (Continued.) 

Bkurke  Clairgeau.  —  The  large  size, 
great  beauty,  fine  quality,  productiveness  and 
late  ripening  of  this  new  pear,  and  the 
handsome  pyramid  it  forms  on  the  quince, 
have  given  it  great  celebrity.  A  want  of 
sufficient  hardiness,  indicated  by  the  effects 
of  winter,  in  some  localities,  has  somewhat 
lessened  its  high  reputation.  This  defect 
may,  however,  on  further  trial,  prove  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 

It  is  large,  obovate.,  pyriform,  the  larger 
specimens  generally  distinct  pyriform;  skin 
yellow  when  fully  ripe,  sometimes  nearly 
clear  and  smooth,  and  at  other  times,  and 
particularly  with  larger  specimens,  coarsely 
dotted,  and  nearly  covered  with  russet,  often 
with  a  handsome  crimson  cheek  towards  the 
sun ;  stalk  an  inch  long,  not  sunk  at  inser¬ 
tion  ;  calyx  in  a  moderate  basin;  flesh  but¬ 
tery  and  melting,  sometimes  granular,  with 
a  u  very  good”  perfumed  flavor.  The  quali¬ 
ty  is  somewhat  variable — from  u  good”  to 
nearly  “  best.”  On  quince,  the  fruit  is  of  lar¬ 
ger  size  and  of  better  quality  than  on  pear 
stock. 

Doyenne  Sieui.ee. — This  pear,  although 
well  known  here  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
to  several  .American  pomologists,  may  proper¬ 
ly  be  ranked  among  the  newer  sorts.  The 
tree  is  an  upright  and  vigorous  grower,  and 
very  productive ;  while  its  good  quality,  and  • 
period  of  maturity  through  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  and  often  nearly  to  mid-winter,  ren¬ 
der  it  quite  valuable.  It  is  rather  large, 
roundish,  slightly  obovate ;  color  a  rich  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe,  often  reddened  towards  the  sun ; 
dots  on  the  surface  rather  small  and  not  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  stem  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  deeply 
set  in  a  frequently  wide  and  somewhat  ribbed 
cavity ;  basin  quite  small,  wrinkled  ;  flesh  nearly 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  with  a  mild,  rather 
aromatic  flavor — “  good”  or  «  very  good.” 

The  Allen  Raspberry. 

L.  F.  Allen  made  a  statement  to  us  at  the 
Rochester  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Society 
of  Western  New-York,  in  relation  to  his  raspber¬ 
ry,  which  he  wishes  us  to  notice. 

It  is  not  well  known  where  it  originated.  He 
found  it  ia  a  neighboring  garden  of  choice  fruits, 
which  had  been  changed  to  other  uses,  and  the 
proprietor  was  about  throwing  them  out.  They 
are  not  like  any  other  raspberry  known  in  culti¬ 
vation.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  without  winter 
protection  or  covering  of  any  kind :  stands  up¬ 
right  without  any  support,  growing  in  good  soil, 
with  fair  cultivation,  six  to  seven  feet  high — re¬ 
quiring  no  artificial  support  when  cut  down  to 
three  or  four  feet  high  forbearing.  Color  of  fruit, 
a  full  bright  red,  bowl  shaped,  of  good  size  and 
high  flavor.  Many  thousand  plants  have  beea 
sold,  and  among  all  the  inquiries  made,  it  has  not 
been  found  identical  with  any  other  variety. 

Honesty  is  a  strong  staff  to  lean  upon. 


Doyenne  ISieulle. 
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Artesian  Wells. 


Messrs.  Eds.  Co.  Gent. — A  neighbor  of  mine -wish¬ 
es  to  get  some  information  through  your  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  in  regard  to  Artesian  Wells.  He  desires  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  know  if  by  going  deep  enough,  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  can  be  obtained  in  any  situation — also 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  per  foot.  He  is  in  the 
milk  business,  and  has  no  good  spring  to  cool  his  milk, 
and  is  willing  to  go  to  any  reasonable  expense  if  he 
could  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  cold  stream  of  constant 
running  water  in  his  barn-yard.  Any  information 
which  you  can  give  on  the  subject,  will  be  thankfully 
received.  D.  C.  M.  Chester ,  N.  Y. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  our  correspon¬ 
dent  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  Artesian 
wells  are  not  common  in  this  country — the  great  cost 
preventing  many  attempts  of  the  kind.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  some  hundreds  of  feet  deep — the  cost  per  foot  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  with  the  depth.  In  most  places  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  by  going  down  twenty  to  fifty  feet, 
small  streams  of  water  are  found,  forming  ordinary 
wells,  but  rarely  or  ever  having  a  head  sufficient  to  rise 
abo  3  the  surface.  Descending  a  greater' depth,  we 
often  reach  rock — and  if  this  rock  lies  in  sloping  layers, 
with  chances  for  large  reservoirs  between  or  in  the  lay¬ 
ers,  and  if  in  addition  to  this,  these  rocks  extend  up¬ 
wards  elsewhere  to  a  higher  region  of  country,  there 
will  be  a  strong  probability  of  finally  reaching  water 
that  will  issue  in  a  spring  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  the  higher  head  in  another  place.  A  tho¬ 
rough  geological  knowledge  of  the  rock  and  its  charac¬ 
ter,  may  assist  in  predicting  the  probability  of  ultimate 
success — the  depth  being  uncertain  in  all  eases. 

But  where  the  rock  is  not  stratified,  or  has  no  chasms 
for  large  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  chances  are 
of  course,  very  small.  At  Chester  we  should  not  look 
for  much  success — and  the  expense,  even  should  the 
result  prove  successful,  would  probably  be  far  great¬ 
er  than  any  advantages  would  warrant.  We  hope 
some  of  our  correspondents  will  be  able  to  give  more 
accurate  and  reliable  information. 

« - - 

Notices  of  Plums. 


McLaughlin. — This  variety  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  acquisitions  of  late  years.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  Ureen  Gage  in  quality,  larger  in  size 
and  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  in  vigor  of 
growth.  It  was 
raised  by  James 
McLaughlin  of 
Bangor,  Maine, 
and  has  now  been 
pretty  well  tested 
in  different  parts 
of  the  northern 
states,  and  so  far 
has  proved  a  ge¬ 
neral  favorite. 

It  is  rather 
large  in  size, 
nearly  round  and 
inclining  to  ob¬ 
late,  flattened  at 
the  ends,  with  an 
obscure  suture  — 


McLaughlin. 

the  stem  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 


and 


hut  slightly  sunk  at  its  insertion — the  skin  is  thin,  yel¬ 
low,  sprinkled  with  thin  red  with  some  russet  on  the 
sunny  side — the  flesh  il  dull  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  generally  of  “  best”  quality,  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  American 
Pomologieal  Society.  It 
adheres  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  shoots  of  the  tree  are 
smooth. 

Schenectady  Catha¬ 
rine. — The  late  severe  win¬ 
ters  have  so1  greatly  injured 
many  of  our  finer  varieties 
of  fruit,  more  particularly 
at  the  west,  that  those 
sorts  which  have  proved  the 
hardiest  are  now  placed 
much  higher  on  the  list  for 
value,  than  formerly,  even 
where  in  other  respects,  Schenectady  Catharine. 
they  may  be  of  a  less  attractive  or  popular  character. 
Among  the  plums,  the  Schenectady  Catharine  is  likely 
to  prove  especially  valuable  for  its  power  of  withstand¬ 
ing  the  severest  weather — at  the  same  time  that  its 
fine  quality,  vigorous  growth,  and  productiveness  more 
than  compensate  for  its  small  size. 

It  is  below  medium  in  size,  nearly  round,  slightly 
narrowed  towards  the  apex  ;  the  suture  is  rather  shal- 
ovv ;  skin  deep  pur¬ 
ple  ;  the  stem  is 
about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  rather  deep  and 
narrow  cavity;  the 
flesh  is  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  melting,  sweet, 
rich,  and  excellent — 

“very  good,”  nearly 
“  best”  —  separating 
freely  from  the  stone. 

It  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn.  It 
originated  at  Sche¬ 
nectady  ;  and  when 
grown  from  the  stone 
varies  but  slightly 
from  the  parent — showing  it  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

Royal  Hative  or  Early  Royal.  —  This  is  a 
French  Plum — valuable  for  its  early  period  ot  ripen¬ 
ing.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  with  stout,  short,  very  downy 
shoots.  The  fruit  is  medium  in  size,  roundish,  slightly 
wider  at  the  base  ;  skin  light  purple  ;  stem  half  an  inch 
long,  stout,  scarcely  sunk  :  flesh  with  a  rich  high  flavor, 
nearly  free  from  the  flattened,  ovate  stone.  It  begins  to 
ripen  soon  after  mid-summer,  &  continues  for  some  time. 

- 9  g  « - - - — 

Valiial>le  himment. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  for  liniments,  the  best  I  know 
of  for  horses  or  human  beings,  for  sprains,  swellings, 
(slight,  consequent  on  blows,  Ac.,)  in  horses,  and  sore 
throats  and  rheumatism  in  horse-masters,  is  as  follows  : 

Equal  parts  of  hartshorn,  (aqua  ammonia,)  oil  ori¬ 
ganum,  olive  oil,  gum  camphor,  laudanum  and  spirits 
turpentine — all  of  best  quality — to  which  add  three 
parts  good  soft-soap.  I  have  used  this  for  several 
years.  H.  L.  t. 


1858. 
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Successful  Culture  of  the  Potato. 


Messrs.  Editors — Having  this  year  sent  to  our 
State  Agricultural  Society  a  specimen  of  our  potatoes, 
in  competition  for  their  prize  for  the  best  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  1  send 
to  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  grown  them  this 
year  on  quite  a  different  system  to  what  I  did  last  year, 
(although  on  the  one  eye  system.)  My  object  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  this  way,  was  to  prove  that  potatoes  plant¬ 
ed  with  one  eye,  do  not  require  careful  culture,  nor 
careful  handling,  as  some  may  suppose.  All  that  I 
have  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  on  the  farm, 
have  been  treated  alike.  That  my  system  or  treatment 
will  prevent  disease,  is  a  thing  I  never  pretended; 
what  I  advocate  for  this  system  is,  that  it  takes  less 
potatoes  to  plant  an  acre,  and  the  potatoes  are  of  abet¬ 
ter  size.  Also,  that  it  will  not  cost  half  the  expense  to 
cultivate  them.  It  may  be  said  that  our  ground  is 
superior,  which  is  not  the  case. 

I  will  state  the  highest  that  has  been  raised  to  the 
acre  of  potatoes  here,  by  any  farmer,  (and  on  this  farm 
only  60  bushels,)  is  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  far¬ 
mers  say  if  they  got  that  thejr  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  well  paid.  Our  farmers  around  here  have  lost 
all  their  potatoes  this  jrear  by  disease,  and  those  far¬ 
mers  have  told  me  I  had  a  secret  to  grow  and  keep 
disease  off,  and  telling  them  to  the  contrary  is  no  use. 
All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  that  I  had  a  remedy  for  it,  and 
I  should  consider  myself  an  independent  man.  We 
have  no  cure  for  it  as  yet ;  preventives  there  may  be, 
and  all  who  think  they  have  one,  are  justified  in  fol¬ 
lowing  it  out ;  but  all  that  has  been  said,  only  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  chameleon’s  color  and  the  three 
travellers,  where  all  were  right,  and  all  were  wrong. 
I  am  not  at  all  prejuiced  in  any  of  my  opinions.  If 
any  one  can  show  me  that  I  can  raise  a  large  crop  with 
less  expense  than  1  raise  mine,  I  shall  certainly  try  it, 
and  if  it  succeeds  I  shall  be  the  first  to  follow  it. 

My  culture  and  expense  is  given  on  affidavits  of 
myself  and  the  men  who  worked  them,  measured,  &c. 

I  noticed  the  past  season,  a  statement  that  lime 
sown  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  would  prevent  and 
cure  disease.  This  is  not  the  ease,  and  I  think  I  can 
explain  how  this  theory  may  have  originated.  Potato 
growers  will  sometimes  see  their  vines  covered  with  a 
black  fly,  which  eats  the  leaves  through,  and  sometimes 
will  destroy  the  whole  plant  by  stripping  it  of  its  leaves, 
and  when  withered  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  diseased 
stem,  and  in  fact  is  considered  such ;  they  infest  the 
plant  sometimes  so  badly  that  in  two  or  three  days 
your  stems  are  gone.  By  applying  slacked  lime  to 
them  when  you  notice  it,  you  immediately  kill  them, 
and  your  vines  resume  their  former  color  and  will 
thrive,  which  may  lead  some  to  suppose  that  they  have 
stopped  the  disease. 

Another  dissase  (from  animal  life,)  proceeds  from 
heavy  sod  ground,  when  broken  and  planted  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  is  a  grub  with  a  long  white  body  (one  to 
two  inches)  and  black  head.  Those  grubs  will  get  on 
the  surface  and  eat  the  stems  through,  or  eat  them 
round,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  stems  die  and 
look  like  diseased  stems.  By  applying  slacked  lime  in 
the  same  manner  as  applied  for  the  fly,  you  kill  them, 
as  the  moment  the  lime  touches  them  they  are  killed. 
I  had  a  field  of  potatoes  this  season,  planted  on  sod 


ground  turned  in  the  spring.  In  the  summer  they 
were  infested  with  the  fly  on  the  leaves  and  the  grub 
at  the  stems.  They  made  such  havoc  before  I  noticed 
them,  that  I  was  told  they  were  all  diseased  and  that 
the  crop  was  gone.  I  applied  the  lime  on  the  leaves 
and  ground,  and  killed  the  whole  of  them.  My  plants 
then  flourished  and  looked  as  green  as  ever,  and  I  have 
had  no  disease  in  them  and  a  good  crop. 

Another  correspondent  says  potato  disease  is  conta¬ 
gious.  I  must  certainly  differ  with  him  in  that  which 
my  experience  this  season  will  prove.  I  got  some  Gib¬ 
son's  Seedling  potato,  which  were  said  to  be  very  fine 
both  in  size  and  quality,  but  with  me  it  has  proved 
perfectly  worthless  in  everything  as  a  potato,  it  being 
the  only  potato  I  had  that  was  diseased,  and  three  parts 
of  them  were  so  when  I  dug  them.  When  I  planted 
them  I  had  not  sufficient  of  them  to  plant  out  the 
ground ;  the  balance  of  the  ground  I  planted  with 
Prince  Alberts,  30  inches  from  Gibson’s  Seedling.  In 
digging  this  lot  of  Prince  Alberts  I  had  not  a  diseased 
one,  which  to  me  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  disease 
is  not  contagious.  Further,  if  contagious,  how  did 
mine  escape,  when  all  around  me  had  it  badly  ? 

If  we  were  to  have  more  lime  applied  to  dur  potato 
ground,  we  should  hear  less  of  bad  potatoes.  Lime  is 
an  essential  manure  for  the  potato,  to  those  who  wish  a 
good  mealy  one,  and  for  any  land  that  is  infested  with 
grubs  and  worms,  salt  is  also  essential,  as  it  will  kill 
them,  and  of  course  prevent  their  destroying  the  tu¬ 
bers.  I  have  experimented  with  salt  as  a  cure  and 
preventive,  but  I  could  not  see  its  effect,  and  growing 
potatoes  on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  an  expensive  ma¬ 
nure.  * 

Another  correspondent  states  that  leaving  them  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  and  air  will  disease  them.  Such  is  not 
my  experience,  which  will  be  seen  in  my  practice. 
Further,  I  expose  all  my  potatoes- intended  for  early 
growing  to  the  sun  until  they  are  perfectly  green. 
This  season  I  have  done  the  same  and  no  disease. 

STATEMENT. 

The  Prince  Albert  potatoes  shown,  are  a  sample  of 
one  acre,  which  I  enter  for  competition  for  the  best  acre. 
They  were  grown  by  me  the  past  season  on  a  yellow 
sandy, or  rather  gravelly  loam  soil,  without  any  manure. 
The  land  was  manured  in  the  spring  of  1856,  with 
barn-yard  manure  and  black  muck,  for  parsnips,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbages,  &c.  This  season  I  have  given  those 
potatoes  no  manure.  My  yield  this  year  was  not  as 
large  as  1856,  which  I  attribute  to  our  short  season,  as 
last  year  they  had  a  month’s  longer  growth. 

My  system  of  growing  them  has  been  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  it  was  last  year.  I  plant  my  potatoes 
with  one  eye  to  each  set,  which  system  it  has  been  said 
was  only  applicable  to  garden  culture.  I  grew  them 
this  year  (one  eye)  with  quite  different  treatment,  so 
as  to  convince  all  it  was  as  applicacle  to  the  farm  as 
the  garden.  I  also  grew  them  on  sod  ground  plowed 
this  spring,  in  the  same  manner  and  treatment.  My 
yield  this  year  was  238  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  no  dis¬ 
ease.  I  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense 
in  my  daily  journal,  which  I  give,  also  the  time  of 
working  and  harvesting  them : 

April  20 — Prince  Albert  potatoes  cut — one  eye  left 
to  each  set. 

April  21 — Mixed  with  slacked  lime  and  well  turned 
over — five  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 


May  16 — Ground  plowed  for  potatoes. 

May  18 — Ground  harrowed  both  ways. 

May  19 — Opened  drills,  thirty  inches  apart  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep. 

May  22 — Prince  Albert  potatoes,  set  in  drills  twelve 
inches  apart.  As  we  dropped  the  sets  the  plow  follow¬ 
ed  and  covered  to  the  same  depth  as  wo  opened  them. 
In  this  way  we  left  them  until  the  5th  of  June,  when 
I  run  the  Scotch  harrow  both  ways,  until  the  ground 
was  level. 

June  12 — Potato  stems  showing  above  ground,  and 
ground  very  weedy — harrowed  both  ways  to  kill  weeds. 

June  16 — Prince  Alberts  three  inches  aboveground, 
plowed  them  same  as  we  opened  the  drills,  (with  two 
mules,)  completely  covering  the  stems ;  running  light 
at  one  side  of  stems,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  plow,  covering  them  the  same  depth 
as  they  were  planted.  Then  harrowed  both  ways, 
leaving  all  again  level.  This  takes  out  all  weeds,  and 
gives  the  plants  a  good  start. 

June  30 — Earthed  up  potatoes  with  same  plow  as  we 
opened  drills  with,  and  with  but  one  mule ;  run  along 
one  side  close  to  the  stem,  so  that  the  mould  lays  them 
(stems)  nearly  flat;  next  plowing  run  same  way,  on 
opposite  side  of  stem. 

July  9 — Earthed  up  on  the  above  mentioned  side. 
July  27 — Plowed  both  sides  of  drills  with  light  corn 
plow,  to  kill  all  weeds.  This  was  their  last  working. 
It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  hand  work  done  on  them, 
except  dropping  the  sets. 

Sept.  2. — Stems  commenced  to  wither ;  examined  and 
found  no  disease.  Selected  out  the  greenest  and  ri¬ 
pest  stems  (12  of  each  ;)  dug  them  and  let  them  lie 
on  the  surface  to  see  if  that  would  disease  them. 

Sept.  18 — Examined  all  the  potatoes  carefully  that 
were  left  on  the  surface  on  the  2d,  and  found  all  per¬ 
fectly  sound. 

Sept.  22 — Commenced  to  dig  Prince  Albert  pota¬ 
toes  by  running  a  one  horse  plow  close  to  the  stems, 
throwing  the  mould  to  the  center,  then  following  with 
the  garden  spade  and  digging  them. 

Dug  Gibson’s  Seedling  potato,  which  were  three 
parts  diseased.  Some  Prince  Alberts  were  planted 
with  those,  (next  rows,)  and  none  of  the  Prince  .Al¬ 
berts  have  diseased,  which  proves  in  this  case  that  po¬ 
tato  disease  is  not  contagious. 

We  were  offered  for  these  potatoes  on  the  ground  for 
the  New-York  market,  one  dollar  a  bushel.  We  have 
been  selling  them  for  four  dollars  and  fitty  cents  per 
barrel  for  planting. 

The  whole  cost  of  cultivating  the  above  acre  on  this 
system,  is  eighteen  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 

Five  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes  for  sets,  at  the 
price  we  sold  them  at  last  spring,  $1.50  per  bushel, 
would  be  $8.25. 

Total  cost  of  labor  and  sets,  $26.66.  Gerald  How- 
Att.  Neicton,  New-Jersey,  Dec.,  1857. 

- o— ©— • - 

How  to  Make  Court  Plaster. 

Strain  a  piece  of  black  silk  on  a  frame,  and  brush  it 
over  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  12ozs. 
of  proof  spirit,  and  mix  two  ounces  of  tincture  benzoin 
(Turlington’s  Balsam)  with  it.  When  dry,  repeat  the 
process  four  or  five  times,  finishing  off  with  a  coat  of 
tincture  black  balsam  of  Peru.  For  a  cheaper  kind 
use  common  glue  instead  of  isinglass. 


Barberry  for  Hedges. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you,  or  any  of  your  subscri¬ 
bers,  advise  as  to  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Barberry  bush  for  hedge.  It  is  indi¬ 
genous  with  us, and  may  be  seen  scattered  over  this  part 
of  the  country, thriving  by  the  side  of  old  walls  and  fences 
— hardy — and  susceptible  of  being  trimmed  symmetri¬ 
cally,  and  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  culti¬ 
vation  for  hedge.  Under  proper  cultivation  it  would 
be  strong,  and  I  should  judge  durable,  and  when  in 
flower  highly  orna  mental,  with  its  dense  and  deep  green 
foliage — while  the  berries  are  not  only  gorgeous  in  color, 
but  a  valuable  luxury  for  the  table  ;  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  alone  it  would  almost  seem  warrantable  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  It  is  quite  probable  it  may  be  cultivated  from 
slips,  though  more  likely  the  better  way  would  be  from 
seeds.  Any  information  upon  the  subject  would  be  a 
great  public  benefit,  as  well  as  satisfaction  to  J.  H.  C. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  1. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  trial  made  with  the  bar¬ 
berry  for  hedges.  It  would  probably  require  several 
years  for  it  to  become  stout  enough — probably  at  least 
twice  as  long  as  the  Osage  Orange.  It  grows  naturally 
very  thick,  with  numerous  stems,  and  the  only  shear¬ 
ing  needed  would  perhaps  be  narrowing  the  top,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  bottom  from  becoming  open.  For  this 
purpose,  it  would  have  to  be  propagated  exclusively  by 
seed,  as  it  scarcely  grows  from  cuttings,  and  slowly  by 
division.  Its  numerous  prickles  are  too  small  to  afford 
much  protection  against  cattle,  but  would  be  efficient 
against  smaller  intruders.  The  only  question  of  its 
success  appears  to  be  in  relation  to  its  height  and  stout¬ 
ness,  and  its  forming  one  even  uniform  hedge 

- «-•  ♦ - 

Culture  of  the  Potato. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  saw  several  remarks  in  your 
last  number,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  by 
J.  C.  Cleveland,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  of  our  farmers,  although  I 
have  never  tried  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  My  plan  has 
been  for  the  last  eight  years,  to  change  my  seed  as 
often  as  once  in  every  two  years,  even  if  I  plant  the 
same  sort.  I  have  for  the  last  six  years  taken  the 
trouble  to  send  from  75  to  150  miles  for  my  seed,  and 
think  that  I  have  been  paid  for  it  in  a  tenfold  propor¬ 
tion.  The  sorts  that  I  have  been  most  successful  with 
are  the  Prince  Albert  or  white  Napoleon,  the  Irish 
lumpers  and  the  Peach  Blows.  These  three  kinds  never 
have  showed  any  symptoms  of  the  blight  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  while  many  of  my  neighbors  have 
kept  their  old  sorts,  and  have  lost  all  or  nearly  all,  the 
two  past  seasons.  I  planted  in  May  last,  240  rods  of 
ground  with  white  Napoleans,  and  gathered  over  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  in  October  last,  as 
nice  potatoes  as  ever  any  man  need  look  at.  They  are 
admired  by  all ;  they  are  very  white  and  smooth ; 
many  of  them  measured  from  eight  to  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  ;  the  tops  all  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  health  until  they  were  cut  off  by  the  frost. 
The  tops  on  the  Peach-blow  do  the  same. 

My  plan  of  cultivation  is  to  take  stalk  ground,  or  else 
plow  it  in  the  fall.  I  generally  select  the  smallest  ones 
that  I  raise  for  my  own  use  to  plant — cut  each  potato, 
be  it  ever  so  small.  I  seldom  ever  use  over  four  and 
a  half  or  five  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Method  of  Cultivation. — I  generally  use  about  20 
loads  of  coarse  straw  manure  to  the  acre — spread  and 
plow  in — then  plant  my  seed  three  by  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart ;  when  the  plants  begin  to  show  themselves 
use  a  top  dressing  of  hen  manure,  plaster  of  Paris  and 
leached  ashes,  mixed  together,  a  full  hand  to  the  hill, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  me.  G. 

1  McMahon.  New  Milford,  Ct. 
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Temperature  of  Cream  for  Churning,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  December  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  p.  379,  “A  Morgan  Farmer”  makes  seve¬ 
ral  inquiries,  which  you  request  any  of  your  re:.ders 
to  answer. 

1st.  “  What  is  the  proper  temperature  for  cream  to  be 
in  at  the  time  of  churning?”  I  find  the  temperature 
of  the  cream,  when  put  into  the  churn,  to  make  the 
best  butter,  should  be  55°  Fahr.,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  the  process  of  churning  to  62°  or  64°,  at 
which  degree  the  butter  should  come  ;  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  best  quality  is  thus  obtained  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  labor.  To  ascertain  this  without  the 
“  Thermometer  Churn,”  remove  a  common  thermome¬ 
ter  from  the  case,  and  carefully  insert  into  the  cream, 
allowing  it  sufficient  time  to  mark  the  degree. 

2d.  “Is  the  flavor  of  butter  injured  by  washing  in 
clear  spring  water?”  I  have  never  found  pure  water 
to  injure  the  flavor  of  butter;  sometimes  it  will  great¬ 
ly  assist  in  the  separation  of  buttermilk  ;  but  impure 
water  should  never  come  in  contact  with  butter 

3d.  “What  is  the  proper  depth  to  set  milk  in  pans, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  cream  ?”  A  series 
of  experiments,  published  by  L.  N.  Sherburn  in  1852, 
detailing  the  particulars  of  both  trial  and  result,  prove 
that  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  butter  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk,  the  best  way  is  to  have  large 
pans  and  fill  them.  My  observation  coincides. 

4th.  “  Will  it  not  make  more  butter,  and  of  as  good 
quality,  to  let  the  milk  stand  until  it  thickens  ?”  The 
greater  amount  of  butter  obtained  from  allowing  the 
milk  to  stand  until  it  thickens,  or  till  all  the  cream  is 
risen,  and  the  less  time  it  occupies  in  churning  than  to 
churn  sweet  cream,  (as  that  has  to  become  sour  before 
butter  can  be  produced,)  in  my  mind,  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  slight  difference  there  may  be  in  its 
quality. 

5th.  “  Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  churn  the 
milk  than  to  set  it  for  cream,  in  a  dairy  of  ten  cows  ?” 
I  think  not,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  separating  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  unless  your  correspondent  lives 
where  he  can  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  buttermilk.  It 
requires  a  longer  time  for  churning,  and  I  think  wo 
cannot  obtain  as  much  butter,  from  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  small  particles  of  butter  from  so  large 
a  body  of  fluid. 

6th.  Is  not  the  cow  spoken  of  sometimes  not  milked 
clean?  which,  with  some  cows,  will  produce  that  result ; 
or  it  may  be  garget — if  so  you  will  find  in  the  June  No. 
of  The  Cultivator  for  1856,  page  174,  a  remedy.  M. 
C.  L.  Ballston  Center ,  N.  Y.\ 


Mode  of  Collecting  Seed  Wheat. 

Sometime  last  September,  or  thereabout,  I  read  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  your  valuable  papers  on  thrashing 
seed  wheat.  The  writer  complained  and  very  justly, 
of  the  practice  of  thrashing  wheat  for  seed.  His  rea¬ 
son  was  that  it  injured  more  or  less  the  germ,  and  ten¬ 
ded  to  deteriorate  both  the  seed  and  the  crop.  I  wish 
to  say  to  all  wheat  growers,  that  when  a  boy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  my  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  used  to  whip  out 
his  seed.  He  did  it  as  follows:  He  placed  in  his  barn 
a  large  stone,  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket  (a 
hard  wood  log  would  do,)  and  taking  half  of  a  sheaf 
at  a  time,  with  a  strap  round  it,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  would  then  whip  or  strike  the  head  a  few  times 


on  this  stone.  All  the  best  kernels  would  shell  out — 
the  remainder  he  left  to  be  finished  with  the  flail.  After 
this  brief  whipping,  he  would  renew  and  whip  away 
handful  after  handful,  until  he  obtained  a  supply.  By 
following  this  plan  yearly  your  grain  will  improve,  as 
you  will  sow  none  but  the  full  ripe  and  best  grain,  free 
from  the  murderous  bruising  of  the  flail  and  machine. 
Old  uncle  Fogy  may  fancy  this  method  beneath  his  re¬ 
gard.  Let  him  think  so ;  but  let  farmer  Experiment  fol¬ 
low  it  a  few  years,  and  see  what  will  be  the  result.  My 
employment  was  to  take  the  sheaves,  open  them  and  col¬ 
lect  out  all  the  chess  and  trash,  (a  work  every  farmer 
in  the  land  ought  to  do  )  In  this  way  he  always  raised 
clean  and  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  W.  B.  L.  Montour$- 
ville ,  Pa. 

- 0-0-0 - 

A  Prairie  Farm  in  Iowa. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Butler 
Co.,  Iowa  : — “  I  learn  from  time  to  time,  of  many  en¬ 
terprising  farmers  who  are  making  first  class  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  several  neighborhoods  hereabouts.  One 
that  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  especially 
worthy  of  mention,  is  that  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  located 
15  miles  south  of  our  Grove.  Mr.  C.,  for  a  period  of 
some  20  years,  published  a  paper  in  south-eastern  Ind. 
He  is  located  two  and  a  half  miles  from  timber,  on  a 
prairie  farm  of  some  3,000  acres,  upon  which,  during 
the  past  season,  he  has  built  a  modern  cottage,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000.  He  grew  this  year  10,000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  he  informs  me  that  he  made  several  barrels 
of  Sorghum  syrup,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  gallon. 
Mr.  Clarkson  commenced  operations  upon  his  land 
three  years  since,  under  cover  of  a  small  muslin  tent.” 


Cleaning  Clover  Seed. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper,  which  is  the  best  mowing  machine  for 
seed  clover  ?  The  machine  must  cut  about  12G  to  150 
acres  every  season. 

How  many  acres  will  the  machine  cut  in  10  hours  ?(1) 

Which  kind  of  clover  huller  will  be  best  ?  There 
are  three  different  kinds.  (2.) 

Is  it  necessary  to  thresh  the  seed  clover  first  with  a 
common  threshing  machine  ?  (3.) 

Which  kind  of  horse  power  will  be  the  best  for  the 
clover  huller,  and  how  many  horses  are  necessary  7 
How  many  bushels  seed  will  the  huller  clean  on  the 
average  in  10  hours  ?(4.)  Epr.  Schmidt.  Henry 
Co .,  III. 

1.  Any  good  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine 
will  answer,  as  Wood’s  Manny,  Ball  &  Altman’s,  Kir¬ 
by’s,  &c.  Attach  to  the  machine  the  platform  com¬ 
monly  used  in  reaping  grain,  with  a  board  behind  to 
assist  in  retaining  a  larger  load  of  the  cut  clover,  and 
when  each  pile  sufficiently  accumulates  on  the  platform, 
rake  it  off  in  heaps.  A  good  mowing  machine,  with 
two  horses,  usually  cuts  about  an  acre  an  hour. 

2.  There  are  five  or  six  different  clover  hullers,  and 
we  are  unable  to  say  which  is  best — a  very  good  one, 
however,  is  manufactured  by  Hildreth  and  Charles,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  their  huller  and  cleaner 
is  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  A  common  threshing  machine  is  required  first  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  straw. 

4.  Any  good  horse  power  will  answer.  If  our  cor¬ 
respondent  should  procure  a  clover  machine  of  Hil¬ 
dreth  &  Charles  of  Lockport,  the  same  firm  will  furnish 
a  neat,  durable  and  compact  horse  power,  made  wholly 
of  iron,  for  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Four  to  six 
horses  are  usually  employed,  and  the  machine  will  hull 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  of  seed  per  day,  varying 
with  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  seed. 
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Shropshire  Downs. 

The  above  engraving  represents  one  of  three  prize 
wethers,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  Henry  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  Sutton  Maddock,  Shiffnal,  England.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize,  with  a  breeder’s  silver  medal,  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Show  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  1856.  We  have  had  the  cut  drawn  and  engraved 
from  a  fine  plate  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine — Avhich  speaks  of  the  sheep  themselves  as  ad 
mirable  for  “splendid  quality  of  meat,  broad  chines, 
and  full  plaits,  and  wonderfully  good  loins  and  rumps.” 

This  breed — the  “Shropshire  Downs” — is  now  ra¬ 
pidly  coming  into  notice  and  repute  in  England.  They 
are  originally  descended  from  a  hardy  mountain  breed, 
through  which  they  inherit  an  excellent  constitution. 
This  enables  them  to  thrive  on  some  of  the  most  exposed 
districts ;  while  on  more  fertile  pastures  they  evince  a 
rapidity  of  growth,  and  natural  tendency  to  a  heavy 
weight  at  an  early  age,  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  breed.  The  exertions  of  the  Salopians,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  directed  to  size  and  weight  only. 
The  Shropshire  sheep  unite  with  these  two  recommend¬ 
ations — excellent  form  and  symmetry,  first-class  wool 
of  thick  pile  and  great  length  of  staple,  well-formed, 
good  dark  brown  heads,  deep  chests,  famous  legs  of 
mutton,  with  a  good  dock  set  high  on  a  straight  long 
spine. 

The  class  of  “  Short-wooled  sheep  not  being  South- 
downs,”  now  affords  the  Shropshire  breeders  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  their  stock  on  fair  terms  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  At  Salis¬ 
bury  in  this  section  the  Shropshire  Downs  took  three 
of  the  prizes  for  rams,  out  of  the  four  offered.  At 
Birmingham,  as  we  have  often  had  to  record,  the  show  of 
this  kind  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  chief  features. 


Washing  Soap. 

2  lbs.  bar-soap — 1  oz.  borax.  Shave  the  soap  fine. 
Put  that  and  the  borax  in  one  quart  of  water,  and  sim¬ 
mer  till  well  mixed.  One-fourth  of  a  pound  of  this 
compound  is  sufficient  tor  a  washing  for  six  persons. 
Soak  the  clothes  a  few  hours,  and  then  put  in  the  soap 
and  boil  thirty  minutes,  and  then  rinse  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  hang  out.  If  the  clothes  should  not  be 
clean  enough  after  boiling,  a  little  rubbing  will  gene¬ 
rally  suffice.  Senex. 

- -  «  - - 

Milking  Three  Times  a  Day,  when  cow3  give  a 
great  quantity  of  milk,  is  a  great  advantage.  Try  it. 


A  New  Vegetable  Washer. 

Mr.  Nutting  has,  I  see  by  your  last  no.,  invented 
a  root  washer  or  cleaner.  So  have  I ;  and  as  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  send  it  to  the  Patent  Office,  I  will  send 
it  to  the  Country  Gentleman  for  public  use.  When 
I  can  spare  the  money,  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Nutting’s  inventions,  which,  from  his  description,  are, 
I  think,  good.  I  send  herewith  a  draft  and  description 
of  my  vegetable  washer. 

Description. — An  oblong  water-tight  box,  2  by  4 
feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  2  feet  deep,  with  a  lid  on 
hinges.  Inside  of  this  is  a  cylindrical  open  work  or 
barred  frame,  revolving  in  gudgeons  fitting  in  each  end 
of  the  box.  This  cylinder  revolves  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  is  opened  by 
means  of  one  of  the  bars  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
The  box  being  half  filled  or  nearly  so  with  clean  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  potatoes,  beets  or  other  roots  to  be  washed, 
are  then  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  bar  replaced,  the 
lid  shut  down,  and  the  cylinder  turned  by  means  of 
the  crank  outside  the  box.  Vegetables  can  be  washed 
easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  this  machine,  al¬ 
though  a  home-made  concern.  The  gudgeons  on  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  fit  down  in  a  gain  or  place  cut  in 
each  end.  The  cylinder  is  thus  easily  removed  and  the 
bo£  washed  out  after  being  used.  H.  H.  Near  Ta- 
cusa ,  III: 


Good  Spring  Pigs. 

Elihu  Eldredge  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  show** 
the  present  season  the  advantages  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  rasing  spring  pigs  for  autumn  fattening.  They 
came  on  the  29th  day  of  3d  mo.  (March)  last,  and 
were  slaughtered  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  being  less 
than  nine  months  old.  Their  early  feed — a  most  im¬ 
portant  item  in  causing  their  ultimate  large  size — was 
skim-milk,  undiluted,  mixed  with  meal — and  regular¬ 
ity  and  cleanliness  were  properly  attended  to.  They 
were  half  Suffolk,  and  no  doubt  this  admixture  of  blood 
greatly  favored  their  growth  and  fattening.  They 
were  kept  in  a  Jloor  pen , — which  was  thought  to  bo 
important  on  several  accounts,  and  more  especially  so 
as  preventing  rooting.  They  were  six  in  number,  and 
the  following  were  their  respective  weights  when 
slaughtered  and  dressed — 357  lbs.,  351,  322,  316,  310, 
299 — aggregate  1955  lbs.,  and  average  326  lbs.  Our 
readers  will  find  on  p.  13,  of  vol.  7,  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  a  statement  of  the  mode,  very  similar  to 
this,  adopted  by  Joseph  Greene  of  Macedon,  N.  Y., 
and  attended  with  equally  successful  results ;  and  for 
which  he  thinks  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  feeding  un¬ 
diluted  milk  at  first,  (not  allowing  any  slop  or  dish-wa¬ 
ter  to  be  thrown  into  it,)  and  by  taking  especial  care 
that  there  are  as  few  pigs  as  will  eat  the  food  furnish¬ 
ed  them. 
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Octagon  Houses. 


Messrs.  Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  am  not  a  mechanic, 
but  claim  to  be  a  progressive,  and  as  such  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  whatever  is  designed  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man.  The  subject  of  dwelling-houses  I  regard 
as  of  this  character.  Our  houses  cost  in  the  aggregate, 
an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  do  not  always  build  in  good  taste  ;  nor  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
and  convenience  for  a  given  expenditure  ;  nor,  I  may 
add,  so  as  to  promote  the  health  of  our  families  by 
proper  ventilation,  bathing  conveniences,  large  airy 
rooms,  &c.  I  have  been  a  housekeeper  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  during  all  that  time  have  occa¬ 
sionally  spent  evenings  in  drawing  plans  of  houses, 
hoping  thereby  to  make  some  valuable  improvements 
over  ordinary  plans,  for  the  benefit  of  whomsoever 
should  choose  adopt  them.  What  we  know  of  geometry 
satisfies  us  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  expect  to  live  long 
enough  to  exhaust  the  subject,  even  though  we  should 
do  nothing  else  but  draw  plans  while  life  lasts.  Man  A! 
plans  I  have  heretofore  drawn,  have  been  regarded  as 
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space,  I  tried  what  skill  I  possessed  in  that  direction  ; 
but  crooked,  odd  shaped  rooms  had  such  a  tendency  to 
make  me  cross-eyed ,  and  thus  caused  me  so  much  pain , 
that  I  finally  abandoned  it  as  impracticable  to  admit 
of  square  or  rectangular  rooms,  such  as  I  think  the 
principal  rooms  of  a  good  house  ought  to  be. 

A  few  days  ago,  happening  to  be  looking  over  the 
books  at  our  principal  book-store,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  book  entitled  “A  Home  for  All,”  by  0.  S. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  on  Octagon  houses.  I  have  read  this 
book  with  much  interest ;  but  the  plan  he  calls  “  the 
best  plan  yet,”  on  page  161,  does  not  at  all  suit  me. 
The  rooms  are  about  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  and  as 
usual  with  these  plans,  the  inner  corners  are  cut  off; 
and  another  fatal  objection  exists,  in  the  close  proximity 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  provided  the  latter 
is  ever  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  heat 
and  flies  in  summer,  and  smell  of  cooking  at  all  times, 
renders  this  “  best  plan  ”  very  undesirable,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation. 

Figure  13,  on  page  84  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  book,  and  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  caused  me  to  draw  the  first  floor 
of  the  Octagon  plan  which  I  send  you.  The  carrying 
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First  Floor— 49  ft.  2  in.,  if  Brick— 48  ft.,  if  Wood. 


Basement— 20  feet  to  an  inch. 
possessing  rare  merits,  and  although  they  have  suited 
me  as  well  or  better  than  any  others  I  have  seen,  yet 
none  of  them  ever  fully  satisfied  me.  I  have  always 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  every  intelligent 
family  requires  a  kitchen,  pantry,  store-room,  dining¬ 
room,  parlor,  library,  nursery,  bath-room  and  clothes 
press,  all  large  and  conveniently  arranged,  on  the  first 
fioor.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  plan  publish¬ 
ed  containing  all  these  conveniences,  except  upon  a 
scale  so  extensive  as  to  be  too  expensive  for  persons  of 
limited  means. 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  knowing  the  capacity 
of  walls  built  in  the  form  of  an  Octagon,  to  inclose 


out  of  the  plan  in  detail  is  my  own,  and  removes  all 
my  objections  to  the  outside  form  adopted  ;  nay,  more, 
it  settles  the  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  best 
plan  I  have  ever  seen,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Economy  of  building ;  the  walls  inclosing  more 
room  tor  their  length  than  any  other  desirable  shape  ; 
and  only  one  chimney  required.  2d.  Symmetrical 
proportions  of  the  plan  throughout.  3d.  Although 
simple  in  form,  its  perfect  convenience  can  scarcely  be 
excelled,  if  equaled.  4th.  The  close  proximity  of  one 
room  to  another,  and  yet  the  kitchen  is  shut  off  from 
the  front  part  of  the  house  by  two  doors  and  an  entry, 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  house  of  much  size.  5th. 
The  fact  that  only  one  side,  or  one  end,  of  any  room 
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is  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere,  and  therefore, 
with  proper  ventilation,  more  easily  kept  warm  in  win¬ 
ter  and  cool  in  summer  than  if  otherwise  situated. 
6th.  The  great  economy  of  fuel  in  warming  the  house, 
of  which  more  hereafter ;  the  principal  halls  being  in 
the  centre,  cold  air  is  excluded  and  warm  air  easily  dif¬ 
fused  to  every  part.  7th.  The  beautiful  suit  of  rooms, 
three  in  number,  so  contiguous,  so  airy,  and  so.  easily 
made  as  one,  with  sliding  doors,  in  case  of  a  great 
gathering  of  friends  for  any  purpose.  8th.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangement  of  the  nine  large  and  airy  cham¬ 
bers  and  bed-rooms,  with  closets,  each  of  which  can  be 
reached  without  passing  through  other  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments. 


If  the  library  of  my  plan  be  objected  to  on  account 
of  its  shape,  1  reply,  I  like  it,  because  while  it  oc¬ 
cupies  only  the  area  of  a  room  nine  feet  square,  yet  it 
contains  wall  space  for  books  equal  to  one  of  eleven 
feet  square,  or  44  feet !  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  similar  shaped  clothes  presses,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  illustrate  the  great  advantages  of  the  Octagon 
form,  please  compare  the  one  I  have  drawn  with  the 
rectangular  plan  on  page  51  of  the  “Illustrated  An¬ 
nual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs”  for  1858.  That  plan 
has  about  20  feet  more  out-side  walls  than  the  main 
part  of  the  one  I  send  you  ;  and  even  the  little  plan  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  December  3d,  page  369, 
has  nearly  as  much  in  length  of  outside  walls  as  my 
plan,  yet  what  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Octagon  7 
The  truth  is,  the  Octagon  form  contains  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  more  room,  in  proportion  to 
length  of  outside  wall,  than  the  plans  most  in  use  in 
this  country. 

As  the  plan  I  send  you  nearly  explains  itself,  I  need 
only  speak  of  a  few  features.  The  dining-room  closet 
is  half  of  five  feet  square,  and  of  course  will  contain 
ten  feet  of  wall  space  for  shelves.  The  entry,  leading 


from  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  to  the  side  door,  is  a 
convenient  passage-way  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
family.  This  entry  can  be  used  in  part  for  a  closet,  if 
any  prefer,  by  shutting  off  the  kitchen  from  the  side 
door.  The  pantry  is  half  of  about  nine  feet  square, 
and  contains  thirty-two  feet  of  wall  space ,  equal  to 
one  of  eight  feet  square,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
large.  I  have  studiously  shut  oft'  the  kitchen  from  any 
direct  communication  by  one  door,  with  the  front  part 
of  the  house,  as,  after  25  years  experience,  we  so  pre¬ 
fer  it.  The  bath-room,  back  of  the  nursery,  is  so  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  admit  hot  water  through  a  pipe  from  the 
kitchen  fire  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  at  small 
expense.  Cold  water  should  also  be  introduced  through 
a  pipe  to  a  reservoir  between  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
and  the  chamber  floor ;  the  bath,  clothes,  and  store 
rooms  to  be  only  eight  feet  high,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  first  story  is  designed  to  be  12  feet.  Back  of 
bath-room  is  a  clothes-press  sufficiently  convenient  of 
access,  and  also  a  short  passage-way  from  nursery  to 
kitchen.  The  pantry  and  store-room  in  such  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  kitchen,  will  be  appreciated  by  house¬ 
keepers.  The  back  entry,  8  by  8,  the  outside  door  and 
stairs,  cannot  be  bettered  I  think,  nor  the  passage  to 
water-closet  more  convenient.  The  ice  house  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  constructed  upon  the  general  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fowler,  (see  his  book,  p.  116,)  and  to 
be  entered  for  iee  near  its  ceiling,  from  the  back  stairs, 
and  to  be  filled  through  the  outside  door.  The  ice  cold 
cellar,  kept  by  the  ice  and  its  drippings  just  above  the 
freezing  point,  is  an  admirable  arrangement,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Fowler  for  preserving  fruits,  butter,  or  any 
thing  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heat  of  summer.  A 
large  wood  and  coal  room  will  be  observed  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  admirably  situated  for  the  laundry  and  furnace, 
but  slightly  inconvenient  for  the  kitchen,  which  can  be 
remedied  by  a  flight  of  stairs  under  the  back  staircase, 
a  three  feet  passage  taken  from  the  store-room,  and  a 
large  wood-box  in  the  back  entry  near  the  kitchen  door, 
to  be  kept  filled  by  the  “  man  of  all  work.”  The  three 
verandas,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  unique,  inexpensive,  and 
will  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  lower  story  a  square 
appearance. 

Ascending  the  principal  stairs  to  the  chambers,  we 
enter  a  fine,  large,  central  hall,  nearly  14  by  18  feet, 
well  lighted  through  an  octagon  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
by  an  octagon  observatory  or  cupola  on  the  roof,  which 
arrangement  will  also  light  the  lower  hall  through  the 
well-hole  of  the  aforesaid  staircase.  From  this  central 
hall  we  enter  six  chambers ;  the  seventh  one  on  the 
same  floor.,  designed  for  servant’s  room,  to  be  entered 
via  the  back  stairs.  From  this  last  chamber  a  door 
into  the  adjoining  one  admits  access  to  all  the  others 
through  the  central  hall.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  story  there  are  eight  clothes-presses,  one  for  each 
room,  and  an  extra  one  for  the  general  use  of  the  house. 
These  closets  are  each  half  of  seven  feet  square,  and 
contain  24  feet  of  wall  space — equal  to  a  closet  six  foet 
square  !  They  are  unusually  large,  and  might  well  be 
reduced  so  as  to  allow  the  four  side  chambers  to  be  en¬ 
larged  to  13 £  feet  square  each.  Another  servant’s 
bed-room  is  entered  from  a  broad  step  about  two- thirds 
the  way  up  the  back  stairs,  and  contains  a  closet.  An¬ 
other  closet,  and  a  good  clothes-drying  room  for  win¬ 
ter  completes  the  upper  story. 

My  sixth  reason  fox  liking  this  plan  was  economy  of 
fuel.  Let  us  see.  The  furnace  should  be  placed  in  the 
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cellar  under  the  center  of  the  house ;  three  registers, 
one  each  in  dining  room,  parlor  and  nursery,  would 
supply  the  first  story.  The  smoke  pipe  for  the  furnace 
should  be  made  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  pass  through 
the  wall  into  the  cellar  hall,  thence  up  through  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  the  hall  into  a  large  sheet-iron 
dumb  stove  ;  tkence  to  the  chimney  near  the  chamber 
ceiling.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  immense  amount 
of  heat  usually  lost  through  the  smoke- pipe  of  a  fur¬ 
nace,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  this 
arrangement  of  pipe  would  thoroughly  warm  the  halls 
and  chambers,  inasmuch  as  -all  the  heal  thus  generated 
must  ascend  to  the  upper  hall,  and  then  pass  through 
the  rooms  around  said  hall,  before  escaping. 

In  regard  to  the  external  construction  of  this  house, 
any  one  who  adopts  it  will  be  likely  to  exercise  his 
own  taste.  I  think  it  would  look  well  to  be  built  with 
walls  28  feet  high  or  over,  roof  nearly  flat,  and  to 
project  say  four  feet,  w'ith  broad  frieze  and  large  taste¬ 
ful  brackets.  Those  who  like  the  Gothic  style  could 
build  with  walls  of  less  height,  and  with  four  or  eight 
gables  ! 

In  regard  to  cost  I  cannot  speak  advisedly,  but  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  built  at  any  cost  from  two 
to  four  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  style  adopted, 
the  kind  of  materials  used,  and  the  place  where  built. 

I  believe  this  plan  to  be  alike  superior  for  the  large 
mansion  or  the  modest  cottage,  and  if  any  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  your  valuable  and  useful  paper  shall  be 
benefitted  by  it,  I  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain. 
1  Respectfully  yours,  S.  II.  Mann.  Beloit ,  Wis. 

- »  «  » - 

Hoof-Ail — Management  of  Stock. 


Messrs.  Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  sensible  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  on  “Hoof-ail  in  Cattle,”  in  your  paper  of 
26th  Nov.,  and  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  serve, 
by  leading  farmers  to  devote  more  attention  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  comfort  and  warmth  of  their  stock 
during  the  severe  cold  of  the  North  American  winter. 
By  referring  to  your  paper  for  May  17th,  1855,  you 
will  see  that  I  then  advanced  a  similar  explanation  of 
the  pathology  of  Hoof-ail  as  it  occurs  in  America,  to 
Mr.  Dickinson’s,  predicated  upon  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  given  by  another  of  your  correspondents  in 
a  previous  paper.  At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  influence  attributed  to  “ergot”  in  producing  this 
disease  in  this  country,  but  from  what  I  have  since 
heard  and  read,  especially  from  your  remarks  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  10th  September  last,  I  must 
allow  that  there  is  a  privna  facie  case  made  out  in  its 
favor,  and  certainly  enough  to  warrant  hay  in  which 
it  is  abundant,  being  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion 
and  distrust  by  stock  owners. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  two  ex¬ 
planations  offered,  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  viz., 
cold,  and  the  ergot  in  the  hay,  are  at  all  antagonistic 
of  each  other,  but  rather  that  when  it  is  particularly 
prevalent,  both  may  be  acting  in  concert,  although 
each,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  adequate  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  witnessed.  We  are  all  too  apt  in 
pathological  investigations,  especially  those  not  con¬ 
versant  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  physiology,  to 
look  for  a  cause,  and  to  rest  satisfied  when  we  think  we 
have  discovered  that,  instead  of’  keeping  constantly 


before  us  all  the  causes  by  which  the  condition  we  are 
investigating  can  be  produced.  And  hence  we  often, 
while  removing  one  source  of  evil,  leave  others  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude  in  operation,  and  the  benefits 
we  anticipated,  being  for  this  reason  not  forthcoming, 
we  at  once  discredit  instead  of  praise,  because  we  have 
discovered  only  a  part  instead  of  the  whole.  The 
soundest  hygeinic  wisdom  is,  when  disease  is  appre¬ 
hended,  to  remove  all  the  causes  that  tend  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  disease  we  would  obviate. 

In  the  communication  I  allude  to,  sent  you  two  years 
ago,  I  mentioned  the  fact  well  known  to  cattle  practi¬ 
tioners  of  any  experience,  that  such  loss  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  as  those  spoken  of,  were  frequently  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  long-continued  debilitating  disease,  but  when 
this  happens  it  is  through  the  induction  of  the  same 
condition  as  that  produced  by  extreme  cold,  or  by  the 
effects  of  ergot  on  the  system,  namely,  the  inability  of 
the  circulation  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  parts  so  far 
from  its  centre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  all  the 
three  causes  spoken  of,  have  this  effect,  and  that  their 
results  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  and  to 
whether  two  or  more  of  them  be  in  operation  at  the 
same  time,  which  combination,  when  it  happens,  must 
of  course  produce  more  aggravated  mischief  than  when 
only  one  exists. 

The  practical  lessons  which  I  would  urge  upon  Ame¬ 
rican  cattle  owners,  who  would  avoid  this  and  many 
other  sources  of  loss,  are  to  adopt  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
advice,  and  feed  more  liberally,  to  shelter  and  litter 
their  stock  more  comfortably,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  any  diseased  or  damaged  form  of  nutriment.what- 
ever.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ruinous  errors  of  American  farming 
is  the  little  attention  given  to  providing  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  warmth  of  the  cattle.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  success  of  agriculture,  considering  the  difficulties 
it  has  had  to  contend  against,  is  perhaps  as  great  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  witnessed  by  the  com¬ 
fortable  condition  of  the  farmers  generally,  and  the 
high  rents  they  are  able  to  pay  for  a  bleak  and  sterile 
soil,  the  whole  and  sole  basis  of  their  prosperity  rests 
on  the  care  they  take  of  their  cattle.  From  the  first 
day  of  January  to  the  last  day  of  December,  the  far¬ 
mer’s  principal  outlook  is  to  provide  for  his  live  stock 
— from  the  hour  a  calf  is  dropped  till  the  day  it  goes 
fat  to  the  butcher,  it  is  an  especial  object  of  care  and 
attention — and  whatever  other  crops  are  raised,  thos 
necessary  for  the  proper  feeding  of  the  cattle  are  never 
neglected.  Would  American  farmers  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  more  than  they  do  into  the  same  channel,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  for  their  own  profit,  as 
well  as  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  those  inferior 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  whose  lives  and  wel¬ 
fare  providence  has  committed  into  their  hands.  The 
bare  idea  of  a  poor  dumb  animal  lying  in  an  exposed 
shed,  or  with  its  head  stuck  in  between  two  stanchions, 
and  living  on  a  starvation  allowance  of  unwholesome 
hay,  till  its  feet  become  frozen  for  want  of  vital  stam¬ 
ina  to  keep  up  the  circulation  in  them,  is  alike  repug¬ 
nant  to  sound  economy  and  Christian  humanity.  And 
no  farmer  has  the  right  to  allow  himself  the  enjoyments 
of  a  warm  fireside  and  comfortable  bed,  till  he  has  first 
measurably  provided  for  the  wants  in  these  respects  of 
his  domestic  animals.  Now  is  the  time  when  winter  is 
setting  in,  for  farmers  to  show  that  they  belong  to  that 
merciful  class  that  regardeth  the  life  of  their  beasts, 
and  if  they  do  so  they  may  rest  with  full  assurance  on 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  that  as  they  sow  they 
will  reap,  and  that  even  in  this  life  they  will  have 
their  reward.  M.  A.  Cuming,  Y.  S.  St.  John ,  N.  B. 


Hungarian  Grass-German  Millet. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Iowa  papers  the  past  year, 
about  a  new  (as  it  was  supposed)  kind  of  grass,  called 
“  Hungarian  grass,”  from  its  having  been  introduced 
there  by  an  emigrant  from  Hungary.  From  its  de¬ 
scription,  we  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  variety  of 
Millet.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Buel  of  Keokuk,  for 
a  quantity  of  the  seed  and  stalks  of  this  Hungarian 
grass,  which  proves  to  be  the  well-known  German  mil¬ 
let,  ( Setaria  germanica,)  which  has  long  been  success¬ 
fully  though  by  no  means  extensively  grown  in  various 
parts  of  this  country.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
millet,  differing  we  believe  in  nothing  but  the  color  of 
the  seed, — the  yellow,  white,  and  purple,  and  the  seed 
sent  us  from  Iowa  includes  all  three  colors.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  and  requires  a  rich,  warm  and  well  pul¬ 
verized  soil;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
its  extraordinary  productiveness  on  the  prairie  soils  of 
the  west,  where  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  a  much 
better  crop  for  hay  than  Timothy,  which  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  on  the  prairies. 

In  our  last  vol.  (Co.  Gent.  vol.  X,  p.  234 — Cult,  for 
1857,  p.  338,)  a  Connecticut  correspondent  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  he  made  in  its  culture  the  past 
summer.  He  sowed  one  acre — the  soil  was  stiff  clay, 
and  the  seed  badly  got  in,  being  covered  too  deep,  and 
yet  he  harvested  over  three  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre. 
In  our  vols.  for  1855,  will  be  found  the  statements  of 
Hon.  A.  Y.  Moore,  President  of  the  Michigan  State 
Ag.  Society,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Bartlett  of  the  same 
State.  Mr.  M.  says — “Millet  has  been  a  favorite  crop 
with  me  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  There  is  no  kind 
of  hay  that  my  stock  of  all  kinds,  prefer  to  millet.” 
Mr.  B.  says — “lam  greatly  pleased  with  it.”  We 
might  make  similar  quotations  in  relation  to  it,  from 
nearly  every  one  of  our  vols.  for  years  past.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  a  forage  crop. 


Butter-Making  in  Winter. 

“  Winter  butter  ”  has  no  very  enviable  reputation 
anywhere,  and  compared  with  that  made  in  June, 
seems  an  entirely  different  article.  Of  course  there 
are  reasons  for  this — let  us  enumerate  some  of  them. 

1.  The  character  of  the  food  is  changed  from  green 
and  succulent  herbage,  to  dry  hay,  or  more  generally 
cornstalks  and  straw.  There  is  really  very  little  but¬ 
ter  in  the  latter. 

2.  The  season  is  changed  from  mild  and  warm,  to 
cold,  bleak,  and  uncomfortable.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  fuel  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat ;  this  is 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  butter  product. 

3.  The  management  of  the  milk  becomes  difficult. 
If  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  a  little  above  freezing,  the 
milk  becomes  bitter  before  the  cream  rises  ;  if  allowed 
to  freeze,  the  cream  rises  at  once,  but  is  injured  in 
quality,  and  will  produce  very  white  butter ;  if  kept 
in  the  kitchen  pantry,  when  very  warm  during  the  day 
and  cold  at  night,  it  does  not  rise  well,  and  is  apt  to  be 
bitter  and  acid. 

Other  reasons  might  be  mentioned, .  but  they  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  Let  us  see 
what  can  be  proposed  to  remedy  the  difficulties. 

1.  Feed  well — not  dry  food  alone — but  grain  and 
roots,  as  a  substitute  for  grass.  Carrots,  turnips,  beets, 
cabbages,  etc.,  are  all  useful  in  keeping  up  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  Let  their  fodder  be  cut,  and  some  nutri¬ 


tious  slops  be  provided,  if  roots  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
it  is  well  to  cut  the  fodder  in  any  case. 

2.  The  comfort  of  cows  should  be  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to.  While  they  suffer  from  cold  and  filth,  or  foul 
air,  they  cannot  yield  as  good  milk  as  when  in  warm, 
clean  stables,  or  in  well  littered  and  sheltered  yards. 
Water  should  also  be  provided — it  is  the  more  needed 
when  dry  forage  is  consumed — and  it  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  every  animal  could  drink  at  will.  A  sup¬ 
ply  of  salt  is  also  necessary. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  temperature  for  rais¬ 
ing  cream  perfectly  in  winter.  Some  butter-makers 
scald  their  milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  cow — others 
let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  and  then  place  the  pan  con¬ 
taining  the  milk  in  a  larger  one  filled  with  boiling 
water — and  allowing  it  to  stand  twelve  hours  longer, 
find  the  cream  raised  perfectly.  It  is  said  that  more 
and  better  butter  can  be  made  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other. 

Churning  in  winter,  as  usually  managed,  is  often  a 
serious  operation.  The  cream  stands  too  long  gene¬ 
rally — becoming  very  sour  and  bitter.  Or,  it  is  too  cold 
and  froths  up,  filling  the  churn  but  producing  no  but¬ 
ter  though  churned  for  hours.  Let  the  cream-pot  sit 
near  the  fire  for  a  few  hours  before  churning — stirring 
it  occasionally,  that  all  may  get  warm  alike,  and  when 
it  is  at  a  proper  temperature,  55° — feeling  a  little 
warm  to  the  finger — the  churning  will  be  an  easy  half- 
hour’s  job,  and  the  butter  as  yellow  and  hard  as  the 
season  will  admit  of. 

We  have  found  that  cows  generally  gave  better  milk, 
when  fed  on  well  cured  corn  fodder,  than  on  second-rate 
hay,  and  with  “a  mess”  of  roots,  apples,  or  pumpkins, 
would  yield  milk  of  very  fair  quality.  Attention  to 
securing  a  supply  of  proper  food  for  cows,  and  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  them,  would  go  far  to  redeem  the  name  of 
winter  butter  from  its  present  character,  j.  h.  b. 

Ticks  oil  Sheep. 

Messrs.  Tucker — If  sheep  are  fed  grain  or  oil 
cake  meal,  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  will  warrant  them 
free  from  ticks.  It  will  be  far  more  profitable  than 
sulphur,  (see  Co.  Gent.  Dec.  17,  p.  395.1  I  have  some 
hundreds  feeding ;  let  any  man  come  here  at  the  end 
of  Mai*ch,  and  see  if  he  can  find  two  ticks  to  a  hundred 
sheep.  I  guess  he  won’t  unless  I  have  one  that  may 
have  been  sick — possibly  it  might  have  some.  But 
some  will  say,  we  cannot  keep  stock  sheep  like  men 
who  fat  sheep  for  market — but  let  me  tell  those  far¬ 
mers  that  they  should  keep  their  stock  sheep  in  such 
condition  that  they  won’t  breed  ticks.  Sheep  pay  badly 
that  raise  ticks.  Sheep  farmers,  will  you  take  notice 

of  that?  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 

- 0—0—0 - 

Buckwheat  Straw  for  Sheep. 

One  word  of  the  benefit  of  agricultural  papers.  A 
few  weeks  since  I  was  looking  over  some  of  the  back 
volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  which  I  have  bound,  to  find 
something  I  then  wanted  to  see,  when  I  accidentally 
came  across  a  statement  that  sheep  loved  buckwheat 
straw.  Having  several  loads  of  that  straw  in  my  barn, 
which  was  cut  early  and  got  in  in  good  order,  and 
which  I  was  intending  to  let  my  cattle  pick  from,  and 
use  the  remainder  for  litter,  I  immediately  went  to 
my  barn  and  tried  my  sheep,  and  found  they  ate  the 
straw  greedily.  I  think  I  shall  realize  enough  from 
this  discovery  to  pay  for  the  paper  a  number  of  years. 
R.  R.  Phelps.  Manchester ,  Ct. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Propagating  Grapes. — I  have  some  wild  grapes 
that  we  find  valuable  for  vinegar.  Wishing  to  bring 
them  under  cultivation,  I  would  like  to  be  informed 
through  The  Cultivator  of  the  mode  of  removing  or 
propagating  the  vine — also  the  right  season  of  the  year 
to  do  it  in.  S.  W.  H.  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
Y.  [Prune  the  vine  severely  this  winter  or  very  early 
in  spring,  to  induce  a  young,  stout,  and  vigorous  growth 
of  shoots — layer  these  shoots  by  midsummer  or  sooner, 
by  bending  them  to  the  ground,  and  covering  them 
with  five  or  six  inches  of  earth  at  the  middle.  A  small 
excavation  should  be  made  to  lay  them  in,  as  a  matter 
of  great  convenience  in  covering  them  with  the  earth. 
In  autumn  these  layers  will  be  rooted,  and  they  may 
be  then  cut  off,  removed  and  planted  out.  This  is  the 
easiest  and  most  certain  way  of  propagating  them. 

Kinging  Pigs. — Will  you  or  some  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  correspondents  of  The  Cultivator,  inform  me  of 
the  best  way  to  prevent  hogs  from  rooting  in  clover  sod, 
or  any  other  sod.  My  hogs  are  so  bad  to  root,  I  have 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  fields,  and  that  when  they 
have  as  much  corn  as  they  can  eat.  M.  Plank.  [The 
old  remedy  of  ringing  their  noses,  is  efficient.  A  per¬ 
foration  is  made  between  the  snout  bone  and  the  pro¬ 
per  nasal,  and  a  short  annealed  iron  wire  thrust  through, 
and  the  ends  twisted  together  with  pincers  so  as  to  form 
a  small  ring.  It  is  a  painful  operation  to  the  animal, 
of  which  he  informs  the  whole  neighborhood.  The 
ring  often  breaks  off  after  a  time,  and  requires  renew¬ 
ing.  A  pig  will  not  root  with  such  a  ring.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  much  better  way,  when  the  pig  is  young,  “to 
cut  through  the  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  prolonga¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  supplementary  bone  is  united  to 
the  proper  nasals.”  The  divided  edges  of  the  cartilage 
will  never  unite  again,  and  the  snout  will  always  re¬ 
main  powerless  for  rooting.] 

Pumpkins  for  Much  Cows. — Farmers  do  not  seem 
to  be  agreed  here,  as  to  whether  pumpkins  fed  to  cows 
increase  the  richness  but  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk, 
or  whether  the  quantity  is  lessened  without  any  im¬ 
provement  in  quality.  Have  no  experiments  been 
made  by  eastern  farmers  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
determine  the  matter  ?  During  the  drought  of  our  fall 
months,  when  the  pastures  are  short,  pumpkins  are  a 
cheap  and  convenient  food  for  milk  cows,  but  are  they 
an  improper  one  7  T.  B.  St.  Matthews ,  Ky.  [Expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  pumpkins  are  good  feed  for  milch 
cows,  adding  both  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
milk.  The  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  injurious,  from 
their  diuretic  qualities,  should  be  taken  out  before  the 
pumpkins  are  given  to  the  cows.] 

Dover  Potatoes. — In  answer  to  several  subscribers 
of  your  valuable  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have 
no  Dover  potatoes  to  part  with.  The  color  of  the  Do¬ 
ver  is  red ;  it  is  of  a  roundish  form,  but  a  little  fiat  on 
one  side ;  quality  for  the  table,  white  and  mealy ;  in 
fact  as  long  as  there  is  a  Dover  potato  to  be  got  rid  of, 
you  can  not  sell  any  other  around  here.  Peter  Side- 
botham.  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Falling  off  of  Milk. — I  have  a  cow  which  has 
given  a  regular  quantity  of  milk  all  this  summer  and 
fall.  On  Monday  morning  she  gave  but  about  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  has  given  about  that  quantity  at  her  sub¬ 
sequent  milkings.  She  is  in  a  yard,  and  can  get  at 
nothing  to  injure  her ;  so  I  am  sure  she  has  eaten  no¬ 


thing  which  has  caused  the  diminution.  She  still  eats 
well  and  and  seems  healthy.  Can  you  give  me  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,  or  suggest  a  remedy  7  A.  D.  R. 

Gas  Lime. — Will  you  inform  me  through  your  val¬ 
uable  journal,  whether  gas  lime  is  as  good  as  lime  in 
its  original  state,  to  be  used  on  the  same  ground — if  not, 
what  qualities  are  lacking!  We  can  buy  gas  lime  for 
five  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  lime  for  six  and  a 
quarter  and  six  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  out  the 
boats,  and  then  we  have  to  draw  it  about  four  miles. 
Now  which  will  be  the  most  profit  to  us  in  the  end  7  D. 
D.  Blauvelt.  [Our  correspondent’s  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  careful  experiment.  The  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  will  not  buy  gas  lime  at  any  price,  while 
in  Philadelphia  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  at  five 
and  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  atNew-Haven  it  sells  for 
a  cent  a  bushel  more  than  fresh  lime.  See  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  this  subject  in  our  last  year’s  volumes  ] 

Cut  Feed,  and  Tar,  for  Horses. — Is  cut  feed  good 
for  a  mare  with  foal  7  or  would  dry  hay  and  oats  be 
better  7  [We  know  of  no  objection  to  cut  feed.]  Is 
tar  good  for  horses '!  My  mare  had  the  horse  distem¬ 
per  last  spring,  she  coughed  badly,  and  was  swollen 
some  on  her  belly  ;  one  of  my  neighbors  advised  me  to 
give  her  tar,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  thing  for  horse 
distemper  and  a  cough  he  knew  of.  I  gave  her  tar  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  wound  the  bit  with  tar,  and 
as  it  was  during  spring  work,  and  having  no  team  but 
my  horses,  I  kept  her  at  work,  and  in  one  week  her 
cough  was  nearly  cured,  and  she  got  along  and  did  well. 
But  she  was  with  foal,  and  foaled  the  second  of  July, 
and  her  colt  was  very  poor  and  his  legs  very  crooked. 
The  mare  was  worked  through  the  winter  and  spring 
until  the  first  of  June — not  very  hard,  but  was  kept 
busy  during  good  sledding  and  spring  work.  She  was 
fed  in  part  on  cut  feed.  Now  what  made  the  colt  so 
poor  and  crooked  legged  7  An  answer  to  the  above  will 
much  oblige  your  humble  friend.  D.  S.  Springfield, 
Vt.  [The  colt  was  probably  injured  by  the  disease  of 
the  mare,  and  not  by  any  cut  food,  nor  by  the  remedy 
which  assisted  the  cure  of  the  disease.] 

Farm  Mills. — Please  let -me  know  if  there  is  agrist 
mill,  to  run  by  horse  power,  manufactured  in  Albany, 
and  the  price.  J.  F.  S.  Kossuth ,  Pa.  [Such  a  mill, 
called  the  “  Excelsior  Farm  Mill,”  is  manufactured  by 
R.  H.  Pease  in  this  city — price  $50. 

Diseased  Calves. — About  the  middle  of  August 
we  had  a  fine  steer  calf  taken  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  being  choked.  He  had  his  tongue  stretched  out, 
breathed  very  short,  coughing  at  intervals,  with  a 
wheezing  kind  of  a  cough.  As  he  was  in  an  orchard, 
we  supposed  that  he  was. choked  with  an  apple,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  In  course  of  a  half  of  an 
hour,  he  ceased  his  hard  breathing  and  coughing,  and 
to  all  appearances  was  as  well  as  ever.  We  then  turn¬ 
ed  him  and  two  heifers  of  the  same  age,  into  a  field 
where  they  could  get  nothing  to  choke  them  ;  but  he 
continued  to  have  such  spells  of  coughing  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  September,  when  we  found  him  dead  in  the 
field.  We  opened  him,  and  found  his  lungs  very  much 
enlarged,  weighing  eight  pounds  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards.  We  have  inquired  of  a  great  many  of  our 
neighbors,  but  none  can  tell  us  anything  about  it.  One 
of  the  heifers  was  taken  in  the  same  way  a  short  time 
before  the  steer  died,  and  the  other  a  short  time  after. 
They  eat  nearly  a  bushel  of  ears  of  soft  corn  per  day, 
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and  still  are  very  poor.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you 
or  any  of  your  many  subscribers,  can  tell  us  through 
your  paper,  what  this  disease  is,  and  what  can  be  done 
for  it,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  Alfred  H. 
Bronson.  Rensselaer  ville ,  N.  Y. 

The  Llamas. — In  our  last  we  inserted  an  inquiry, 
as  to  whether  the  Llamas  recently  imported,  are  “  the 
Alpaca  or  Vicuna.”  We  have  since  received  several 
other  inquiries  to  the  same  purport.  One  gentleman 
gays — “  Xf  they  are  the  genuine  Alpaca,  I  should  like 
to  experiment  with  them,  and  I  presume  others  would.” 
Will  the  importers  please  enlighten  our  readers  on  the 
subject  ? 

f^pT"  R-  iV.  C.  will  find  a  full  report  of  the  awards 
of  premiums  on  the  machines  tried  at  Syracuse  last 
summer,  in  this  paper,  which  will  afford  an  answer  to 
his  inquiry. 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes. — S.  A.  McM.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  refer  you  for  information  in  relation  to 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles. 

Muck  for  Upland. — What  effect  would  the  muck 
from  a  cranberry  marsh  have  on  upland,  there  being 
one  upon  my  land  of  3^  acres,  which  I  have  had  just 
grubbed — would  it  grow  corn,  root  crops,  &c.  ?  J.  A.  D. 
[The  application  of  swamp  muck  generally  benefits 
upland,  if  heavily  applied.  We  have  known  it  to 
double  the  crops,  but  more  commonly  the  result  is  not 
striking,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  imperceptible  The 
beneficial  effect  no  doubt  depends  much  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  condition  or  composition  of  the  upland  soil,  and 
the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and 
also  on  the  nature  of  the  muck.  We  prefer  to  use  it 
first,  after  being  well  dried,  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
in  the  barn-yard. 

The  swamp  itself,  after  being  thoroughly  drained, 
will  produce  flat  turnips,  broom  corn,  and  often  oats 
and  Indian  corn,  if  the  latter  is  the  earliest  kind,  so  as 
to  escape  the  frosts  to  which  muck  land  is  eminently 
liable. 

Wire  Fence. — Will  you  or  some  ot  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  inform  me  through  The  Cultivator,  of  the 
best  plan  for  a  cheap  wire  fence.  S.  W.  J.  [We  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  the  two  qualities  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  combined  in  a  wire  fence.  We  have 
heard  of  their  being  made  of  small  wire  for  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  cents  a  rod — but  all  we  have  seen  of  this 
kind  were  worthless.  No.  9  wire,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  often 
recommended,  but  it  is  quite  too  small.  No.  4  wire, 
(one-fourth  of  an  inch,)  is  small  enough.  Fence  made 
of  this  will  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a 
rod,  if  well  constructed.] 

Rose  Acacia. — Please  inform  me  through  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  how  the  Acacia  Rose,  (Robinia  hispida,  or 
Moss  Locust,)  can  be  propagated,  and  if  propagated 
from  seed  how  to  manage  it  with  success.  M.  C.  L. 
[The  Robinia  hispida  commonly  increases  rapidly  by 
suckers — it  doubtless  might  be  easily  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  root,  in  the  way  so  commonly  adopted  at 
the  present  time  among  nurserymen  for  the  increase  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Well  ripened  seed  would 
readily  grow,  if  sown  in  good  soil,  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  after  scalding.] 

Trimming  Hedges. — What  is  the  proper  implement 
for  pruning  an  Osage  Orange  hedge  about  five  years 
old,  which  has  been  suffered  to  grow  wild  for  the  last 
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three  years?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  cutting 
back  such  a  hedge  to  within  a  foot  fj;om  the  ground  ? 

M.  II.  Leesburg ,  Va.  [A  bush-hook  ;  or  if  this  is  not 
sufficient,  a  saw  set  on  a  long  handle,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  thorns.  Cutting  down  such  a  hedge  early  or  by  the 
first  of  spring,  would  probably  cause  it  to  sprout  up 
thickly,  and,  if  rightly  managed  afterwards,  to  make 
a  good  and  efficient  hedge  in  a  very  short  time.  Strong 
hedges  have  been  thus  made  in  two  years,  in  connection 
with  proper  after  pruning,  culture,  &c.] 

The  Michigan  Plow. — Is  the  smallest  size  Michi¬ 
gan  plow  of  too  great  draught  for  a  pair  of  stout,  able 
horses,  at  a  depth  of  7  inches,  in  a  soil  where  a  pair 
of  small  horses  (14£  hands  high)  walk  along  easily 
with  a  Prouty,  to  that  depth,  and  will  it  work  advan¬ 
tageously  in  a  soil  already  loose  and  mellow  by  culti¬ 
vation  for  root  crops  ?  Ploughman.  Burlington ,  N. 
J.  [“Stout  and  able”  being  comparative  terms,  we 
an  not  answer  with  great  precision,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  a  Michigan  plow  would  run  seven  inches  deep 
with  ease,  when  a  weaker  team  draws  a  common  plow 
as  deep.  We  have  not,  however,  found  the  smallest 
size  Michigan  to  do  its  work  handsomely  at  a  less 
depth  than  nine  or  ten  inches,  requiring  from  three  to 
four  horses.  The  best  work  we  ever  performed  with 
this  plow,  was  the  largest  size  drawn  by  three  yoke  of 
oxen  (two  yoke  were  not  stout  enough)  to  a  measured 
depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches.  The  loosened  bed 
of  earth,  thrown  up  by  the  mould-boards,  was  about 
twenty  inches  deep.  It  will  work  advantageously  in  a 
loose  mellow  soil.] 

Address. — Please  give  me  the  address  of  “  B.  J. 
T.  of  Grundy,  Tenn.,”  who  inquires  through  the  Co. 
Gent,  of  Oct.  20,  about  the  “  durability  of  threshers 
with  cleaners  attached,”  and  “  where  and  by  whom 
are  the  best  lever  power  threshers  made ;”  and  also 
the  address  of  “  J.  W.  P.,  Cass  Co.,  Ga.,”  in  Co.  Gent, 
of  Dec.  24.  Millesor  Carver.  Brownsville,  Pa. 
[We  cannot  do  it.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  will  answer 
for  themselves.] 

Leghorn  Fowls. — Can  you  inform  me  through  the 
“  Cultivator,”  where,  and  at  what  price,  I  can  get  the 
“  Leghorn  ”  fowl,  or  their  eggs  ?  G.  K.  0.  [We  think 
the  birds  can  be  procured  of  R.  P.  Pearsall,  Harlem, 

N.  Y.,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his  advertise¬ 
ment.] 

Reins  and  Long  Tails. — Having  seen  in  the  Co. 
Gent,  some  inquiry  for  a  preventive  of  horses  throw¬ 
ing  their  tails  over  the  reins,  and  not  having  seeu  any 
given,  except  to  nick  and  dock,  and  as  some  of  your 
readers,  (and  your  humble  servant  among  them,)  have 
a  particular  aversion  to  that  remedy,  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  an  idea  of  mine,  which  I  have  tried  with  very 
good  success  during  fly  time,  on  a  five  year  old  mare. 
It  is  simply  this :  Pass  one  rein  around  the  other,  so 
that  they  will  be  united  directly  over  the  tail ;  or  what 
is  better,  fasten  a  small  ring  to  one  rein,  over  the  tail, 
and  pass  the  other  through  it ;  in  that  way  the  horse 
cannot  get  his  tail  over  one  rein  without  both,  and  they 
could  be  held  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  his  cling¬ 
ing  them  under.  D.  S.  Springfield ,  Vt. 

Worms  in  Hogs. — Can  you  inform  me  through  the 
Cultivator  how  to  expel  worms  from  hogs.  I  had  some 
last  fall  that  were  full  from  one  end  to  the  other,  of  the 
long  red  worm,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  would 
not  fatten ;  they  would  eat  just  enough  to  keep  them 
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alive.  Any  information  in  regard  to  the  above  will  be 
gladly  received.  *  j.  b. 

Inquiry. — I  have  an  inquiry  to  make  of  you  or  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  through  the  Cultivator. 
It  is  this :  I  have  a  fine  young  milch  cow,  which  emits 
the  milk  from  her  teats  in  very  small  streams,  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  it.  p.  m’c. 

A  Jumping  Ox. — I  have  an  ox  that  jumps,  but  does 
not  throw  fence.  What  is  the  best  preventive  7  A 
Life  Subscriber.  Ohio. 

Stubborn  Horse. — -I  purchased  a  fine  five  year  old 
mare,  which  foaled  this  spring,  and  she  is  the  most 
stubborn  beast  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  coaxing,  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  and  I  will  wait  for  your  answer  before  try¬ 
ing  anything  else.  She  harrows  well,  and  in  winter 
goes  well  enough,  but  when  at  the  plow  or  on  the 
cart,  it  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  conscience  to  use  her. 
Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  a  way  of  breaking,  her 
in.  N.  St.  M.,  C.E. 

- «>  »  * - 

Construction  of  Poultry  Mouses. 

In  the  construction  of  poultry  houses  but  very  few 
objects  are  to  be  aimed  at,  but  these  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  are,  however,  consistent  with  entire 
simplicity  and  economy ;  and  most  of  the  fixtures  put 
up  in  poultry  houses  at  a  considerable  expense,  are  not 
only  useless,  but  are  positively  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  advantages  to  which  we  refer;  these  are  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  protection  from  the  weather.  In  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  kind,  these  little  particulars,  which 
are  just  the  things  that  the  inexperienced  want  to  know, 
are  almost  always  omitted  by  the  writers,  because  be¬ 
ing  so  familiar  with  them  themselves,  they  consider 
them  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  forgetting  how  great 
an  advantage  this  trifling  knowledge  has  been  to  them. 
We  shall  therefore  be  more  particular  than  may  be 
thought  necessary,  as  our  articles  are  intended  solely 
for  beginners. 

We  would  insist,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  poultry 
house  covering  as  much  ground  as  possible,  to  afford 
room  for  the  fowls  to  walk  about  under  cover  in  bad 
weather.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very 
high,  either  for  the  nests  or  roosts.  Nests  even  on  the 
ground,  are  preferable  to  the  high  shelves  often  seen- 
which  the  fowls  are  very  apt  to  convert  into  roosting 
places.  And  as  to  the  roosts,  fowls  are  very  easily  sat¬ 
isfied  with  roosts  of  a  moderate  height,  say  4  or  5  feet, 
if  there  is  nothing  higher  to  attract  them.  Boosts  of 
this  height  are  much  more  convenient  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  poultry  at  night,  to  detect  sickness,  or 
select  fowls  for  the  table.  We  prefer  a  house,  the 
length  of  which  is  at  least  double  its  width.  Ours  is 
24  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  shed,  8 
feet  high  in  the  front  and  about  5  in  the  rear,  so  that 
all  the  water  is  carried  off  at  the  rear  into  a  gutter. 
It  is  situated  on  a  slope  fronting  the  south,  and  dug 
somewhat  into  the  hill  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  bank¬ 
ing  it  well,  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  whole  of  the  front 
is  composed  of  glass  windows,  sliding  by  each  other  in 
a  horizontal  frame ;  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
feet  partitioned  off  at  one  end  for  nests.  The  expense 
of  the  glass  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  benefit 
derived  to  the  poultry,  from  having  sunshine  and  light 
without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Let  the  roof,  with  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  be 
perfectly  tight,  to  exclude  cold  winds  and  driving  rains, 


but  do  not  be  too  particular  about  having  the  windows 
fit  perfectly  tight  in  front,  as  ventilation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  leaving  the  windows  open  in  front 
all  night  when  the  weather  is  not  severe,  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  having  a  little  hole  open  at  each  end  of  the 
house,  to  cause  a  draft  completely  through,  often  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  heads  of  the  fowls,  which  is  far  more 
injurious  than  entire  exposure.  The  roost  may  run 
along  the  back  of  the  large  room  about  two  feet  from 
the  wall,  and  if  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  will  require  no  ladder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made  no  provision  for  a 
roosting  place  separate  from  this  room  intended  for  a 
walk  for  the  fowls  in  stormy  weather.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  if  it  be  cleaned  daily,  the  trouble  of  which  is  re¬ 
ally  less  than  cleaning  once  a  month.  And  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  for  the  fowls  to  roost  in  a  spacious  room, 
kept  clean,  than  to  he  crowded  into  a  small  house,  al¬ 
most  air-tight,  to  inhale  constantly  the  effluvia  from 
the  droppings  of  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  six  months, 
which  are  not  removed  for  this  length  of  time,  because 
forsooth  it  is  only  the  roosting  place. 

If  you  have,  as  you  should  have,  a  high  yard  around 
your  poultry  house  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
range  of  the  fowls  when  desired,  then  in  pleasant  wea¬ 
ther  the  whole  front  of  the  house  can  be  left  open  at 
night  without  danger  from  thieves,  either  two  or  four¬ 
legged. 

Now  as  to  fixtures,  let  there  be  absolutely  none,  ex¬ 
cept  movable  ones,  which  can  be  taken  out  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  so  as  to  allow  every  crevice  and  corner  to  be  visited 
occasionally  with  boiling  hot  white-wash,  to  drive  away 
vermin.  Let  the  roost  be,  if  possible,  one  plain,  long 
pole,  set  in  brackets  at  each  end,  so  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  cleaned  or  burned  up  and  another  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  floor  must  by  all  means  be  the  bare  ground 
well  covered  with  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  ashes,  trod¬ 
den  perfectly  hard,  except  a  hole  in  the  corner  filled 
with  ground  plaster  and  ashes  for  the  fowls  to  dust 
themselves  in.  Sift  occasionally  a  little  ground  plaster 
or  ashes  over  the  whole  floor,  and  also  over  the  shelves 
on  which  the  nest  boxes  are  placed,  as  this  will  allow 
of  the  droppings  being  more  easily  removed.  In  the 
spring  you  can  remove  the  whole  floor,  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  to  your  garden,  and  replace  it  with 
another.  By  this  plan  you  can  easily  detect  rat  holes, 
and  avoid  the  collection  of  filth  and  vermin  beneath 
a  board  or  brick  floor. 

The  end  partitioned  off  for  nests  may  have  two  sto¬ 
ries,  so  contrived  that  when  hens  commence  setting  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  laying  hens  can  be  diverted  to  the 
second  story,  say  four  feet  above  the  other. '  The  boxes 
for  nests  should  be  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet 
square,  and  about  nine  inches  deep,  with  the  middle 
half  of  one  side  sawed  out  half  way  down,  to  allow 
the  hen  to  pass  out  and  in  without  injury  to  the  eggs. 
They  must  have  no  fastenings  whatever,  but  be  made 
of  sufficiently  thick  boards  to  stand  firmly  by  their  own 
weight.  Make  them  as  tight  as  possible,  and  pour  a 
little  turpentine  in  the  crevices  ;  then  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  wood  ashes,  and  make  the  nest  of  clean  straw, 
which  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  production  of  vermin  as 
hay.  But  we  will  leave  the  further  consideration  of 
this  part  of  the  business  to  some  other  time.  Such  a 
house  as  has  been  described,  will,  when  whitewashed 
thoroughly,  within  and  without,  probably  combine  the 
essentials  of  room,  cleanliness  and  protection  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  fowls  at  as  little  expense  as  any  other, 
and  far  less  than  some  we  have  seen  with  all  sorts  of 
fixtures,  of  no  use  but  to  secrete  vermin.  H.  EllicotVs 
Mills ,  Md. 
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Awards  of  our  January  Prizes. 


The  following  amounts  are  awarded  in  pursuance  of 
our  offer  of  New-Year’s  Premiums  : 


Henry  Willis,  Connecticut, _ Twenty-five  Dollars. 

I.  W.  Briggs,  Wayne  Co., . Twenty  Dollars. 

J.  R.  Howard,  Massachusetts, - Twenty  Dollars. 

Westchester  Co.  (.Pa.)  Ag.  Society,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

A.  S.  Moss,  Chautauque  Co., . Fifteen  Dollars. 

E.  Benedict,  Clinton  Co., .  Fifteen  Dollars. 

Wai.  Carpenter,  New-Jersey, - Ten  Dollars. 

J.  A.  Horton,  New-Jersey, .  Ten  Dollars. 

E.  Merritt,  Dutchess  Co., . Ten  Dollars. 

L.  Selleck,  Orange  Co., . Ten  Dollars. 

J.  C.  Carlisle,  Jefferson  Co., _ Five  Dollars. 

Jaaies  Lyon,  Steuben  Co., .  Five  Dollars. 

C.  B.  Sheldon,  Delaware  Co .  Five  Dollars. 

O.  P.  Knapp,  Niagara  Co., .  Five  Dollars. 

Bucks  Co.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society, . Five  Dollars. 


Several  lists,  whose  senders’  names  would  have  been 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  above,  were  not  mailed  to  us 
in  time ;  but  they,  together  with  those  who  are  now 
successful,  and  others  from  whom  we  have  yet  to  hear, 
will  all  compete  for  the  April  Prizes.  We  trust  that 
efforts  will  be  renewed  and  that  we  shall  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  being  able  to  announce  with  the  next  awards, 
the  gratifying  fact  that  our  subscription  lists  for  1858 
are  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  sums  above  mentioned  are  respectively  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  or  societies  named,  and 
await  their  orders. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  exertions  of  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  both  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  The  Cultivator,  we  can 
but  also  intimate  our  hope  that  they  will  keep  up  their 
public  spirited  labors  during  the  winter  and  spring; 
and  that,  undiscouraged  by  “hard  times”  and  an 
apathy  more  general  than  usual,  on  the  subject  of  agri¬ 
cultural  progress,  each  will  persevere  until  he  succeeds 
in  eliciting  such  additions  to  the  ranks  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  as  we  are  happy  that  we  can  already  acknowledge 
from  numerous  localities.  The  first  prize  above,  is 
awarded  on  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Country  Gen- 
lleman,  with  but  few  exceptions,  wholly  new,  and 
many  of  the  others  manifest  a  striking  increase  over 
previous  years.  Try  and  keep  all  old  subscribers,  as 
the  first  point,  and  as  the  second,  don’t  be  discouraged 
if  your  list  has  but  one  or  two  to  start  with.  We  will 
supply  specimen  numbers  with  pleasure  for  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  paper.*  •  •  •  We  republish  the  list  of 

Prizes  to  be  Awarded  April  10. 

1.  For  the  largest  amount  of  cash  subscriptions  to  our 

Journals,  at  the  lowest  Club  Rates,  received  at  this 
office  April  Tenth,  or  previously,  we  will  pay, 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

2.  For  the  TWO  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

TWENTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  For  the  THREE  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  FOUR  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

TEN  DOLLARS. 

5.  For  the  FIVE  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

FIVE  DOLLARS. 

gfjf*  And  that  those  who  did  not  begin  canvassing 
early  enough  for  the  January  prizes,  or  who  took  one 
of  the  two  lowest  offered,  (eiher  $10  or  $5)  may  have 
some  inducement  to  compete  more  vigorously  for  the 
April  list — should  the  first  of  the  above  premiums  be 
taken  by  any  one  who  in  January  received  neither  a 
first,  second  or  third  prize,  we  will  make  it  Thirty-five 
instead  of  Twenty-Jive  Dollars  ;  and  should  either  sec¬ 


ond  or  third  prize  be  taken  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  we  will  increase  them  each  $5,  (making  them  res¬ 
pectively  $25  and  $20.) 

Cauliflowers  Headed  in  Winter  — We  have  just 
had  a  fine  present  of  a  cauliflower,  set  in  a  cellar  for 
heading,  just  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  when 
it  was  not  as  large  as  a  common  sized  fist.  Now,  it  is 
beautifully  headed  and  measures  ten  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter, — and  we  learn  that  it  is  only  one  of  many.  They 
were  merely  taken  up  with  the  roots,  and  deposited 
vertically  on  the  cellar  bottom. 

Albany  Strawberry  Plants  in  Missouri. — We 
received  some  time  since,  a  letter  under  date  of  Dec. 
21st,  from  a  correspondent  in  Clark  Co.,  Missouri,  who 
last  fall  ordered  from  Mr.  John  Dingwall  of  this  city, 
a  thousand  plants  of  the  Albany  Strawberry.  We 
were  somewhat  in  doubt  of  their  transportation  so  far 
with  safety,  but  are  pleased  to  learn  that  they  all  ar¬ 
rived  living,  though,  from  negligence  in  setting  them 
out,  about  half  the  plants  were  subsequently  lost. 

We  could  procure  for  our  correspondent  the  plants 
he  wishes  in  the  spring.  We  do  not  know  how  the  cli¬ 
mate  where  he  resides  compares  with  ours,  but  pre¬ 
sume  Brinckle’s  Orange  Raspberry  would  require  win 
ter  protection,  as  it  does  here,  and  even,  we  believe, 
farther  south. 

Cost  of  Chinese  Cane  Molasses. — There  arc  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reports  in  the  agricultural  papers,  of  entire 
success  in  the  manufacture,  of  molasses  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sugar  Cane.  There  is  no  longer  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  this  point.  Some  have  succeeded  in  making  good 
sugar,  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Friends’ 
Review  lately  gives  several  instances.  But  we  are 
left  entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  great  leading  paint,  the 
actual  cost ,  including  cultivation,  manufacture,  labor, 
and  fuel.  Several  say  the  cost  is  moderate ,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  definite.  We  lately  met  an  intelligent  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Orange  county,  who  had  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  this  point,  and  had  found  the  molasses  to 
cost,  all  things  counted,  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Can  any 
correspondent  give  'particulars ,  showing  that  it  can  be 
made  for  less,  and  how  much  less,  accurately  ? 

[£3r*  We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  correct  an 
article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  in  relation  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  different  papers  that  have  borne  that  title, 
— a  correction  which  we  much  regretted  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  did  not  do  us  the  justice  to  transfer  to  his  columns. 
In  the  January  number  of  the  same  periodical,  we  no¬ 
tice  a  claim  that  it  has  “  commenced  its  Twenty-Eighth 
year” — a  claim  of  exactly  the  same  merits  as  if  a  son, 
because  he  bore  his  father’s  name,  should  add  his 
father’s  age  to  his  own,  and  speak  of  celebrating  his 
“  hundredth  birth-day”  when  he  was  himself  actually 
50  or  60  years  old.  The  original  Genesee  Farmer , 
established  and  published  by  the  Senior  Editor  of  this 
paper,  was  consolidated  with  the  Cultivator  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Buel  in 
1839.  Afterwards  a  journal  was  started  at  Rochester, 
bearing  for  some  time  the  title  of  the  “  New  Genesee 
Farmer ,”  which,  during  frequent  changes  of  owner¬ 
ship,  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  dropped  the  New, 
and  at  last  begins  to  assume  the  age  as  well  as  the 
name  of  its  predecessor.  The  N.  E.  Farmer  with  sim¬ 
ilar  reason  and  justice,  might  considerably  increase  its 
age  by  adding  the  number  of  years  in  which  Fessen¬ 
den’s  old  N.  E.  Farmer  was  issued.  We  look  back 
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with  some  pride  upon  the  volumes  of  our  old  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  confess  that  we  do  not  like  to  have  the 
honor  attached  to  them,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  cooly 
appropriated  by  another.  Age  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
is  not  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  merits  of  our 
Rochester  cotemporary. 

An  Example  to  the  Young. — We  received  a  club 
of  thirteen  subscribers  last  week  from  a  friend  in  Greene 
Co.,  over  eighty-three  years  of  age.  If  younger  far¬ 
mers  would  take  something  of  his  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Agricultural  community,  it  would  be  well 
both  for  themselves  and  the  country. 

Dioscorea  Batatas. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Adair,  nurseryman,  Detroit,  a  Dioscorea  batatas, 
or  Chinese  yam,  measuring  20£  inches  in  length  and  10J 
inches  round,  and  weighing  2  lbs.  6  ounces.  It  is, 
taken  altogether,  the  handsomest  specimen  of  this  root 
that  we  have  seen.  We  have  not  followed  the  direction 
to  “  cook  and  try  it,”  but  will  do  so  after  keeping  it  a 
while  on  exhibition. 


§3^"  We  would  invite  attention,  unsolicited,  to  the 
advertisement  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
New- York.  They  have  been  from  the  days  of  Grant 
Thorburn,  the  most  extensive  importers  of  garden, 
field,  and  flower  seeds,  in  lhis  country,  and  to  this 
house  all  who  seek  for  things  new  and  rare,  have  resort¬ 
ed  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  without  disappointment. 


Fruit  in  California. — One  of  our  subscribers  at 
Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  under  date  of  Nov.  5th,  writes  as 
follows:  “I  planted  out  in  1854,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
&c.  This  year  they  bore  a  large  quantity  of  the  finest 
fruit.  My  apples  I  am  selling  for  25  cents  each,  and 
my  peaches  for  25  cents  per  pound,  as  fast  as  they  get 
ripe — strawberries  and  raspberries  one  dollar  per  quart, 
and  other  fruit  in  proportion.” 

The  Llamas  have  Arrived.  —  The  vessel  having 
on  board  the  Llamas,  heretofore  noticed  as  on  their 
passage,  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  15th,  with  forty- 
two  on  board,  in  good  condition.  These  animals  were 
brought  from  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  and  are  consigned 
to  J.  I.  Fisher  &  Sons,  Baltimore. 

Potato  Culture. — We  publish  in  this  number  a 
valuable  artice  from  Mr.  Howatt,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating  the  potato,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  both  economical  and  successful.  We 
have  similar  statements  from  Mr.  H.  in  relation  to 
several  other  crops,  which  we  shall  give  soon.  The 
Prince  Albert  potato,  grown  by  Mr.  H.,  is  not  known 
in  this  vicinity.  The  first  specimens  we  saw  of  it,  were 
from  Mr.  Howatt  ;  and  we  think  its  superior  quality 
for  the  table,  its  large  and  nearly  uniform  size,  togeth¬ 
er  with  its  productiveness  and  freedom  from  disease,  as 
cultivated  by  Mr.  IL,  and  also  by  Mr.  McMahon,  as 
described  in  our  last  no.,  (p.  410,)  render  it  worthy  of 
more  extensive  cultivation. 


The  Royal  Haavaiian  Ag.  Society — Held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  October — an  account  of  which  is  at 
hand  by  our  latest  mails  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
President,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Esq.,  read  the  Report 
of  the  Managers  for  the  preceding  year.  Many  new 
plants  and  seeds  had  been  introduced  and  distributed 
The  subject  of  a  public  nursery  was  agitated.  The 
resources  of  the  Society  were  reported  at  about  $3,800 
though  the  subscriptions  of  members  were  decreasing. 


Mr.  M.,  in  conclusion,  delivered  a  very  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Islands.  His  Excellency,  R.  C.  Wyllie,  was  chosen 
President  for  the  new  year,  and  among  the  Tice  Pres¬ 
idents  we  notice  the  name  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Kamehameha.  The  new  Managers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  petition  the  government  for  an  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  ;  also  that  some  efficient  measures  be  taken 
for  the  destruction  of  the  wild  dogs,  which  are  now  so 
destructive  to  sheep  and  goats  on  some  of  the  islands. 

We  came  away  from  a  brief  call  the  other  day 
at  the  Green-house  of  Mr.  Dingwall,  of  this  city,  with 
specimens  of  the  Spircea  Revesiana ,  a  very  pretty 
and  graceful  variety  of  this  excellent  plant,  introduced 
within  a  few  years  into  this  country,  and  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition.  Also  of  a  new  Azalea ,  the  Vittata,  its  petals 
white,  faintly  striped  or  varigated  with  pink.  And  a 
little  sample  of  the  Poinsetta  pulcherima,  the  scarlet 
of  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  vivid 
and  rich  enough  almost  to  dazzle  the  eye.  Several 
other  evidences  of  Mr.  D.’s  floricultural  skill — among 
them  some  beautiful  Camellias,  are  also  before  us, — 
and,  with  the  neatness  and  thriftiness  of  his  plants, 
and  the  economic  ingenuity  of  his  houses,  which  are 
mainly  of  his  own  construction,  are  worthy  of  much 
commendation. 

A  Hint  from  the  Dictionary. — The  origin  of  a 
word  often  conveys  a  lesson  of  its  own,  and  we  are  re¬ 
minded  by  a  chance  glimpse  at  N^ah  Webster,  that 
he  derives  the  verb  “  to  manure  ”  from  roots  which 
signify  simply  “  to  cultivate  by  manual  labor,”  “  to 
till.”  Milton  and  other  early  writers  use  it  in  this 
sense.  “Manurable,”  meant  “that  maybe  tilled  or 
cultivated,”  and  “  manurance  ”  was  Spenser’s  word 
for  cultivation.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  which  experience  proved  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  thorough  pulverization  and  tillage,  preceded 
the  application  of  other  substances  to  secure  the  same 
object  1  and  that,  if  we  would  farm  well,  we  must  re¬ 
member  not  only  the  manure  of  the  farm-yard,  but 
the  manure  of  the  implement  which  works  up  the 
ground  and  commingles  its  particles  for  the  absorption 
of  the  plant?  Jethro  Tull  had  more  common  sense  in 
his  theory,  than  many  of  his  successors  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  allow. 

Devons  in  California. — A  subscriber  at  Mayfield, 
Cal.,  writes  us  that  the  Devon  bull  Narraganset,  pur¬ 
chased  of  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Esq.,  of  Rhinebeck,  and 
shipped  at  New-York  Nov.  5th,  by  B.  F.  Reynolds, 
reached  his  destination  at  that  place  in  fine  order,  and 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  him. 

Guano. — It  appears  from  a  table  of  imports  into 
Baltimore  the  past  year,  that  22,082  tons  of  Peruvian, 
and  6,150  tons  of  Columbian  and  other  phosphatic  gu¬ 
anos,  were  imported  in  that  city  in  1857.  The  price 
of  Peruvian  Guano  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  until  the  10th  of  August,  was  $60  per  ton,  less 
one  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  for  quantities  of  1,100 
tons  and  upwards.  On  the  10th  of  August  the  Agent 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  advanced  the  price  to 
$65,  which  is  the  price  at  the  present  time. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — The  regu¬ 
lar  Annual  Meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  County  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Societies  of  Ohio,  was  held  in  Columbus  on 
the  9th  and  10th  days  of  Dec.,  inst.  The  question 
which  has  so  long  and  often  ocupied  the  Annual  Meet- 
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ings  of  our  State  Society,  viz.;  the  permanent  location 
of  the  Shows,  was  warmly  discussed  and  finally  voted 
down.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  were  chosen  the  second  day.  Messrs.  Mus- 
grave,  Stedman  and  Barker  declined  a  re-election.  The 
result  after  the  organization  of  the  new  Board,  is  as 
follows : 

President — J.  M.  Millikin  of  Butler, 

Treasure ? — Lucien  Buttles  of  Franklin. 

Recording  ‘Secretary — N.  S.  Townshend  of  Lorain. 

Members — Luther  Smith  of  Logan,  Abel  Krum  of 
Ashtabula,  Alex.  Waddle  of  Clark,  T.  S.  Webb,  of 
Stark,  John  Reber  of  Fairfield,  John  M.  Trimble  of 
Highland  and  L.  Q.  Rawson  of  Sandusky. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart  is  continued  as  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The  Board  will  hold  a  meeting  in  January,  when  the 
question  of  location  for  the  next  State  Fair  will  be 
considered,  the  premium  list  prepared,  and  commit¬ 
tees  appointed.  - 


Hogs  and  Cattle  in  Ohio. — Returns  in  the  office  of 
the  Auditor  of  State,  are  quoted  in  the  Ohio  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  showing,  that  the  number  and  value  of  hogs  and 
cattle  in  that  State,  stand  thus  : — 


1857.  1856. 

Hogs, .  2,331,778  ....  1,851,124 

Cattle .  1,655,415  ....  1,687,750 

The  value  of  these  compare  as  follows : — 

1857.  1856. 

Hogs, .  $6,772,470  _ $5,268,000 

Cattle, .  21,662,223  ....  21,175,070 

Showing  in  both  instances  a  higher  rate  of  valuation 
when  the  returns  were  last  made,  than  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  valuation  should 
be  taken  now,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  marking  down 
from  these  figures.  - 

Large  Yield  of  Corn. — One  of  our  subscribers  at 
St.  Matthews,  Ky.,  writes  us  as  follows  : — “  Our  crops 
generally  are  good,  as  you  doubtless  know.  The  corn 
and  potatoes  were  perhaps  never  so  uniformly  heavy 
— and  in  many  individual  cases  have  rarely  been  equal¬ 
led.  A  part  of  one  of  my  fields  was  measured  accu¬ 
rately,  and  made  at  the  rate  of  124  bushels  of  shelled 
yellow  corn  to  the  acre,  three  heaped  half  bushels  of 
ears  being  reckoned  a  bushel.”  t.  b. 

Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Oneida  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. — The  winter  meeting  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  was  largely  attended  at  the  village  of  Verona  the 
7th  inst.  The  following  board  of  officers  was  elected 
for  1858 : 

President— J.  Wyman  Jones,  Whiteetown. 

Vice  Presidents  —  George  Benedict,  Verona;  A.  Van 
Patten,  Rome. 

Executive  Committee — W.  O.  Laird,  S.  C.  Greenman, 
John  Potter,  G.  C.  Palmer,  David  II.  Curry,  John  Bryden, 
Nathaniel  S.  Wright,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Stephen  A.  Coveil, 
Chas.  W.  Eells. 

Treasurer — II.  R.  Hart,  Whitestown. 

Secretary— Sidney  A.  Bunc-e,  Vernon. 

Premiums  were  awarded  on  Roots,  Grain  and  Fruits  ; 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morrill’s  Bill 
donating  public  lands  to  Agricultural  Colleges  ;  also  in 
favor  of  permanently  locating  the  annual  shows  alter¬ 
nately  at  two  points  within  the  county.  The  Treas¬ 
urer’s  account  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $258.29. 


Western  Virginia. — You  saw  fit  to  insert  a  notice, 
descriptive  of  the  Kanawha  region,  from  me  some 
months  since,  that  has  brought  many  letters  of  inquiry  ; 
I  would  beg  leave  to  say,  I  am  not  a  land-seller  or 
land  agent,  and  those  that  have  failed  to  receive  re¬ 


plies  from  me,  will  impute  it  to  failure  of  mails  or  for¬ 
getting  a  postage  stamp.  I  would  say,  that  our  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  really 
mountains,  but  good  thumping  hills  with  no  definite 
direction,  ranging  every  way.  I  am  willing  to  give 
every  information  in  my  power  in  relation  to  lands  of 
Western  Virginia ;  but  none  but  a  very  foolish  man 
could  expect  to  buy  fertile  land,  (even  if  rough,)  in  a 
fine  climate,  near  market,  &c.,  with  every  convenience 
of  a  long  settled  New-England  or  New- York  neigh¬ 
borhood,  for  $2  or  $3  per  acre.  S.  Clarke.  Kanawha 
C.H. ,  Va. 

Cattle  Licking  Themselves. — A  correspondent 
states  that  the  meat  of  fat  cattle,  which  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  licking  themselves,  is  unfit  for  eating — 
that  the  flesh  under  the  skin  is  bloodshot  and  diseased, 
and  he  recommends  giving  such  animals  ashes  in  their 
feed  and  salt.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  meat  of  such 
cattle  is  diseased  1 

Productive  Cow. — Hollis  Chaffin  of  Providence,  R. 

1.,  states  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that  in  Oct.,  1852,  he 
purchased  a  fine  five  year  old  native  cow,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  following  she  produced  twin  calves.  The  two 
next  years  she  produced  one  at  each  birth  ;  the  fourth 
year  she  produced  twins,  and  on  the  27th  of  November 
last,  which  is  the  fifth  year,  she  produced  triplets , 
which  is  an  increase  of  nine  calves  in  five  years,  at  five 
births. 

A  Good  Yield. — Since  a  number  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  have  given  their  experience  in  the  “  Chi¬ 
nese  sugar  cane,”  I  will  give  you  mine.  Last  spring 
I  planted  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  which  I  worked 
up  about  20th  of  Oct.,  and  from  the  one-fifth  of  an 
acre  I  obtained  30  gallons  of  good  molasses,  which  I 
consider  better  than  any  of  your  southern  molasses. 

California  State  Ag.  Society. — At  the  late  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  this  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  its 
next  Fair  a  t  Marysville,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  this  year  : 

President— John  C.  Fall  of  Marysville. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  N.  Sweezy,  G.  C.  Yount,  Maj.Jno. 
Bidwill  of  Yuba  County;  C.  M.  Hitchcock,  San  Francis¬ 
co  ;  II.  W.  Carpentier  of  Almeda  •  Gen.  Jose  Govarrubi- 
as  of  San  Diego ;  I.  D.  Morley  of  Stanislaus. 

Cor.  Sec.— O.  C.  Wheeler,  Sacramento. 

Rec.  Sec  — George  H.  Beach,  Marysville. 

Treasurer— John  A.  Paxton,  Marysville. 

- e - 

A.  Good  Day’s  Work:  for  a  Boy. 

A  correspondent  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  Co., 

111.,  whose  farm  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last 
summer,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

My  son,  the  plow-boy,  whom  you  will  remember  to 
have  seen  breaking  up  the  prairie  sod  with  one  pair  of 
horses  at  the  rate  of  nine  acres  per  week,  wishes  me 
to  tell  you,  that  the  summer  before  he  was  14  years 
old,  he  broke  18  acres  of  prairie  in  eleven  days,  with 
the  same  plow  and  team  he  had  when  you  saw  him. 
Also  one  month  before  he  was  14  years  old,  he  milked 
six  cows  before  breakfast.  Then  with  our  hired  man 
and  his  team,  drove  two  miles  into  a  neighbor’s  wheat- 
field  ;  there  he  met  two  men  and  team,  and  one  man 
to  stack.  The  wheat  was  heavy,  yielding  thirty  bush 
els  per  acre,  and  bound  in  large  double-banded  sheaves 
He  pitched  on  ten  loads  of  240  sheaves  each,  and  went 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  for  water ;  then  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  pitched  on  nine 
more  loads,  and  one  load  on  to  a  high  stack,  and  reach- 


ed  home  before  sundown  and  milked  his  six  cows — 
making  eight  and  a  half  miles  travel  out  of  the  field,  and 
pitching  on  4,800  sheaves,  weighing  ten  pounds  each, 
equal  to  twenty-four  tons,  and  milking  twelve  cows  be¬ 
tween  sun.  c.  g.  t. 


A  Good  Cow-Guenon’s  Treatise. 

L.  Tucker  &  Sqn — In  your  April  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  is  a  statement  by  “  E.  M  ,”  of  the  yield  of 
a  “good  cow,”  kept  on  grass  only.  She  milked  62 
pounds  in  a  day  in  J une  last,  and  for  three  days  in 
succession  ;  and  made  18  pounds  and  14  eunces  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  week. 

That  was  doing  well,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
cow.  But  I  can  tell  a  better  story. 

While  on  a  visit,  last  fall,  at  Marshall,  Michigan, 
my  friend,  Ch.  T.  Graham,  Esq.,  showed  me  his  cow, 
which,  kept  on  grass  only,  yielded  milk  as  follows : — 


1857.  June  1, . 66  pounds  and  9  ounces. 

June  2, .  69  “  3  “ 

June  3, .  71  “  2  “ 

June  4, . 72  “  6  “ 

June  5, . 72  “  8  “ 

June  6, .  73  “  5  “ 

June  7, .  76  “ 


In  all  the  month  of  June,  she  yielded  over  a  ton  of 
milk ! 

In  one  week,  she  made  nineteen  pounds  and  five 
ounces  of  butter,  besides  the  loss,  by  carelessness,  of 
cream,  supposed  to  be  enough  to  make  up  three  pounds 
per  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  cow  showed  all  the 
signs  of  Guenon’s  genuine  High-cow  of  the  first  order; 
which  signs  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the  calf  as  in 
the  cow. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  breeders  to  study  that 
system,  and  guide  their  efforts  for  improvement  by  its 
instructions  7  Henry  W.  Taylor.  Canandaigua, 

January  8,  1858. 

- •  »« - 

Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New-York.* 

The  winter  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  on  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  the  present  month. 
As  usual  there  was  a  full  attendance  from  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  counties  embraced  by  the  Society,  from 
Syracuse  to  Buffalo. 

There  were  several  fine  and  select  collections  of  fruit, 
among  them  40  varieties  of  pear  from  Ellw anger  & 
Barry  of  Rochester,  and  there  were  other  collections 
of  apples  and  pears  from  R.  B.  Warren  of  Genesee 
Co.,  John  B.  Eaton  of  Buffalo,  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.  of 
Rochester,  and  W.  P.  Townsend  of  Lockport.  S.  G. 
Crane  presented  a  dish  of  Joseplf'ne  de  Malines  pear, 
in  perfect  condition  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  H.  Spen¬ 
cer  of  Yates  county,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  the 
Tompkins  county  King  apple  ;  and  J.  M.  Whitney  of 
Rochester,  a  basket  of  very  large  and  splendid  Jona¬ 
than  apples. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : — 

President — TI.  P.  Norton,  Brockport. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs ;  W.  B. 
Smith,  Syracuse  ;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock. 

Secretaries— C.  P.  Bisseli,  Rochester,  and  John  B.  Eaton, 
Buffalo. 

Treasurer — W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport. 

Executive  Committee— P.  Barry,  J.  J.  Thomas,  C.  L. 
Hoag,  W.  B.  Smith,  J.  Frost. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rochester,  for  their 
summer  exhibition,  in  early  summer. 


Rack  and  Feeding  Trough  for  Sheep. 


“  My  sheep  waste  a  great  deal  of  hay,  and  yet  are 
getting  poorer,”  remarked  one  neighbor  to  another  last 
winter,  as  he  asked  him  to  look  at  his  new  sheep  racks. 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  B.  replied,  “but  with  these 
racks  we  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  hay,  and  yet  our 
sheep  keep  in  good  condition.  We  feed  hay  once  a 
day,  bean  straw  and  oat  chaff  once  each,  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  wasted  of  either.” 

“  I  must  build  some  for  myself — give  me  the  dimen¬ 
sions — they  are  so  simple,  I  and  my  boys  can  get  up 
some  at  home.” 

“Yes,  these  are  some  of  our  work,  and  we  never 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  joiner ;  we  have  only  got 
part  of  a  set  of  their  tools  to  work  with.” 

We  took  “the  dimensions”  and  a  sketch  of  neigh¬ 
bor  B.’s  racks,  and  now  offer  them  to  our  sheep  keep¬ 
ing  readers. 

Seventy-five  feet  of  lumber  will  make  an  eight  feet 
rack,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  length  on 
account  of  ease  in  moving.  The  posts,  forty  inches 
high,  are  of  three  inch  scantling — inch  boards  form 
the  remainder  of  the  rack,  and  where  a  large  flock  is 
to  be  supplied,  it  would  be  well  to  get  boards  of  pro¬ 
per  length  and  width  to  work  up  without  much  sawing 
or  waste.  The  width  of  the  rack  is  twenty- six  inches; 
the  lower  outside  boards  are  six  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  from  the  foot  of  the  post.  The  upper 
boards  are  eight  inches  wide,  and  there  is  a  wedge-shap¬ 
ed  piece  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  post,  to  make  the 
top  of  the  rack  flaring,  the  better  to  receive  the  fod¬ 
der. 

The  bottom  boards,  eight  inches  wide,  are  fitted  in 
against  each  bottom  side  board,  and  nailed  there  and 
at  the  ends  ;  and  two  boards  about  ten  inches  wide,  the 
edges  nailed  together  at  right  angles,  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  rack  to  form  the  remainder  of  the  bot¬ 
tom.  To  this  one  end  of  each  slat  is  nailed — the  other 
end  against  the  inside  of  the  flaring  top-board.  The 
slats  are  two  inches  wide  and  about  two  feet  long,  and 
are  placed  three  inches  apart — the  upper  end  bevelled 
to  fit  against  the  board  to  which  it  is  nailed.  One 
may  be  put  in  each  end,  to  prevent  the  sheep  from 
getting  their  heads  into  the  rack. 

With  the  aid  of  the  cut  any  farmer  can  understand 
their  construction.  They  should  be  set  under  well  lit¬ 
tered  sheds,  for  there  is  no  economy  in  feeding  any  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  rain. 


An  Iowa  Corn  Crop* 

A  correspondent  (F.  S.  P.)  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  says 
— “On  the  20th  and  21st  of  May  last,  I  planted  in 
Jasper  County  18£  acres  with  the  common  yellow  corn 
of  this  section.  The  land  had  been  rented  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  though  rich,  was  in  bad  condition.  I 
planted  3J  feet  apart  each  way,  and  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  good  seed  and  a  good  time  for  planting.  It 
came  up  even  and  strong,  and  grew  steadily  through 
the  season.  The  first  of  Oct.,  15  acris  were  cut  and 
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Connecticut  State  Au  Society.  —  The  annual 
meeting,  at  Meriden,  Jan.  13,  appears  to  have  been 
well  attended  and  interesting.  The  Treasure r’s  Report 
showed : 

Receipts  for  the  year, .  $14,705  23 

Disbursements  for  the  year, . $14,672.73 

In  treasury, .  32.50 —  14,705.23 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  read  by  H. 
A.  Dyer,  was  full  and  valuable.  An  animated  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  on  the  expenditures  of  the  Society.  Prof. 
Johnson’s  Report  as  Chemist  to  the  Society,  was  next 
listened  to.  A  present  of  flowers  was  received  by  the 
Society  from  Henry  Willis,  who  had  contributed  a 
considerable  number  of  fine  green-house  plants  to  de¬ 
corate  the  stage.  The  balloting  for  officers,  with  which 
the  meeting  closed,  resulted  as  follows: 

President— Hon.  N.  B.  Smith,  Woodbury. 

Vice  Presidents— Charles  H.  Pond  of  Milford  and  Nor¬ 
man  Porter  of  Berlin. 

Directors— Hartford  Co.— Thomas  Cowles  of  Farming- 
ton. 

New  Haven  Co. — Levi  Yale  of  Meriden. 

New-London  Co.— Dr.  F  Gulliver  of  Norwich. 

Fairfield  Co.— Eliakim  Hough  of  Bridgeport. 

Litchfield  Co.— T.  L.  Hart  of  West  Cornwall. 

Windham  Co.— Peleg  C.  Child  of  Woodstock. 

Middlesex  Co,— Geo.  S.  Hubbard  of  Middletown. 

Tolland  Co.— Rufus  B.  Chamberlain  of  Coventry. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Henry  A.  Dyer  of  Brooklyn. 

Recording  Secretary— T.  S.  Gold  of  West  Cornwall. 

Treasurer — F.  A.  Brown  of  Hartford. 


An  “Association  of  the  Grape  Growers  of  Con¬ 
necticut,”  was  organised  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  Ag.  Society  at  Meriden,  and  the  following 
officers  elected : — 

President — David  Clark  of  Hartford. 

Vice  Presidents— L.  B.  Yale  of  Meriden,  C.  S.  Middle 
brook  of  Bridgeport. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  H.  Phelps  of  Windsor. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  contributed  samples  of 
wines  made  by  them,  and  detailed  their  modes  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 


§yr«aciise  N  Miseries. 

OUR  Stock  for  the  Spring  Trade,  will  consist  of  all  the 
LARGER  AND  MINOR  FRUITS  : 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  great  variety,  including 
many  of  the  native  Forest  Trees. 

The  Hardy  EVERGREENS,  Norway  and  American 
Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Hemlock,  Balsam  Fir,  and  Arbor 
Vitse.  ranging  from  3  to  6  feet  high. 

ROSES,  SHRUBS.  DAHLIAS,  PEONIES,  PHLOX¬ 
ES,  SPIILEAS,  HONEY-SUCKLKS,  of  rare  beauty  and 
in  great  abundance. 

HEDGE  PLANTS  of  Buckthorn,  Privet,  Osage  Or¬ 
ange,  and  Honey  Locust,  at  very  low  prices. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB,  best  kinds  and  strong 
roots. 

Of  RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  our  assortment  is  especially  large  and  attractive, 
and  embraces  all  the  old  and  new  sorts  of  worth  and  re¬ 


pute. 

GRAPES  :  Strong  Plants  of  the  Rebecca  for  $3,  and 
Delaware  for  $2  each  ;  Concord  and  Diana  for  $1  each,  or 
$9  per  dozen  ;  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Clinton,  1  and  2  yrs. 
old,  low  by  the  dozen  or  hundred  ;  and  Foreign  Grapes,  in 
pots,  in  great  variety. 

Lawton  (or  New-Roclielle)  BLACKBERRY;  strong 
plants,  $2  per  dozen. 

CHERRY  STOCKS,  (Mazzard,)  $3.50  per  1,000. 

PLUM  STOCKS,  (Wild,  or  Canada.)  $8  per  1,000. 

BSF*  Nurserymen  will  find  these  very  superior. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  of  our  articles,  generally,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  new  edition  of  our  Catalogues, 
viz  : 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green 
House  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

THORP,  SMITH  &  IIANCHETT, 

Feb.  4— weow6tm2t  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  STONES! 

FIFTY  BUSHELS  of  good  Peach  Stones,  from  a  re¬ 
gion  where  the  yellows  have  been  always  unknown, 
and  suitable  for  spring  planting,  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  (cost  of  boxing  or  barreling  extra,)  on  all  orders 
accompanied  by  cash.  THOMAS  &  HERENDEEN, 
lmo.21— Av3tmlt  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHEPPARD’S 
FORWARDING  dr  COMMISSION s 
fSorticuBtMi’sal,  j^tirsei’y  asad. 

AOE  N  C  Y, 

159  Front  Street,  New-York. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the  Horti¬ 
culturists,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe,  that  the  business  heretofore 
conducted  by  his  father,  the  late  Geo.  G.  Sheppard,  de¬ 
ceased,  will  be  continued  as  usual,  and  the  best  attention 
paid  to  all  their  foreign  and  domestic  interests. 

FOR  SALE, 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed, — new  crop— prime  and  cheap. 
Mahaleb  Cherry  Seed — prime. 

Quince  and  Pear  Stocks,  &c. 

Soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  so  long 
bestowed,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  P.  SHEPPARD, 

Jan.  28 — w&m2t  159  Front  Street,  New-York. 

§e<i3<fl§  l — Seeds  ! — §eed§  l 


THORBTTRN’S  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE' 

Of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Fruit  Seeds  for  1858, 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  VEGETABLES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  enclosing  a 
Three  Cent  Stamp. 

THE  subscribers  offer  of  the  growth  of  1857,  and  of  the 
very  finest  qualities,  their  usual  extensive  assortment 
of  SEEDS,  comprising  many  novelties,  and  every  tested 
desirable  variety  known  in  the  several  departments  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  Flower,  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds. 

They  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  cultivators 
and  amateurs  to  the  following 

CHOICE  PEAS. 

Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke— the  earliest  known. 

“  “  gangster’s  No.  1 — a  great  favorite. 

“  “  Tom  Thumb — very  tine,  growing  but  eight 

inches  high. 

Early  Sebastopol— new  and  good. 

Champion  of  England— one  of  the  very  best. 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Sugar — edible  pods. 

Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth — superb. 

Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection — new  and  very  produc¬ 
tive. 

Napoleon  and  Eugenie — both  new  and  early,  wrinkled. 
Epps’  Monarch— Epps’  Lord  Raglan— both  new  and  su¬ 
perb. 

Carter’s  Victoria — fine  wrinkled. 

British  Queen — one  of  the  best  late. 

With  thirty  other  standard  sorts,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 
Also— Early  Paris.  Nonpareil  and  Lenormands  Cauli- 
flower.  Early  Wakefield  Oxheart  atu  Winuingstadt 
Cabbage. 

Early  and  "Giant  White  and  Red  Solid  Celery. 

Prize  Cucumbers — for  frames. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Sweet  Spanish  and  Bull-nose  Pepper 
Early  Curled  Lettuce. 

Early  Curled  Parsley.  . 

Extra  Early  Turnip  Beet. 

Early  White  Vienna  Kohlrabi, 

Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato. 

Apple  and  Pear  Seeds. 

Havana  Tobacco  Seed. 

Dioscorea  Batatas  or  Chinese  Potato  ;  with  thousands 
of  other  Seeds  of  the  same  superior  qualities  as  have 
heretofore  afforded  such  universal  satisfaction,  and  which 
can  be  recommended  with  the  fullest  confidence  as  unsur¬ 
passed  for  genuineness. 

AFRICAN  IMPHEE — genuine,  as  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
Wray— $1  per  pound. 

SORGHUM  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane— 25  cents  perlh. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  this  season  is  unusually  large  and  choice, 
embracing  many  novelties. 

Orders  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO , 

Jan.  21— w&m3m  15  John-street,  New-York. 
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J~0f!3£S  »  BON'D. 


EMERY’S  PATENT 


OSCILLATING  POWER  CROSS  CUT  SAW 

For  Cu-tting  Logs  for  Wood,  Shingles,  Staves  and  Lumlier. 


THE  process  of  cutting  up  logs  for  lumbering  purpo' 
ses  and  for  firewood,  as  generally  performed,  is  labo¬ 
rious  and  expensive.  Two  men,  laboring  faithfully  all 
day  long,  with  the  two-handled  crosscut  saw,  will  accom¬ 
plish  comparatively  but  a  small  amount  of  work,  while 
the  still  slower  and  more  tedious  axe  makes  the 
“  Dim  aisles  of  the  old  woods  ring,” 
to  the  accumulating  blows,  as  chip  after  chip  is  removed, 
while  scarcely  any  effect  is  perceived. 

Many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been  made 
to  economize  in  the  expense  and  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  this  most  important  operation. 

It  is  believed  the  machine  represented  in  the  above  cut, 
embraces  all  the  improvements  hitherto  discovered  in  such 
machinery,  which  are  many  and  important.  In  construct¬ 
ing  this  machine,  the  manufacturers  have  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  many  a  man  who  might  be  benelitted  by  using  ma¬ 
chinery  in  his  various  occupations,  hesitates  to  do  so  on  ac¬ 
count  of  what  seems  to  him  of  the  large  amount  of  means 
required  to  be  advanced  to  secure  such  machines,  and  in 
view  of  the  indifferent  success  which  has  been  met  with  by 
others,  perhaps  of  his  acquaintances,  preferring  to  pay  a 
much  larger  aggregate  sum  in  daily  instalments  as  wages, 
and  be  sure  of  at  least  a  tangible  result,  rather  than  to  pay 
even  a  lesser  amount,  and  run  the  risk  of  disappointment 
and  trouble.  The  Manufacturers  believe  that  if  machin¬ 
ery  is  used,  it  must  be  of  the  best  description,  and  must 
perform  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  for  the 

POWER  AND  HELP  EMPLOYED. 

This  machine  is  complete  in  itself,  except  the  power  for 
operating  it.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  with  Emery’s  Pa¬ 
tent  Endless  Chain  Horse-Power,  but  any  other  adequate 
power  may  be  used,  if  adapted  to  the  proper  speed  and 
direction  of  revolution. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  are  made  so  as  to  cut  equally  both 
ways,  and  the  connections  are  so  made  that  along  or  short 
sweep  of  the  saw  may  be  made  at  pleasure.  The  saw  has  a 
peculiar  motion,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  improve¬ 
ments.  In  running  forwards  the  heel  of  the  saw  is 


lifted,  while  in  dragging  backward  the  heel  is  depres¬ 
sed.  This  motion  causes  the  saw  continually  to  cut  out¬ 
wards  through  the  bark,  carrying  out  (instead  of  in.) 
any  dirt  or  grit  contained  in  the  bark.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  chipping  dff  the  bark  to  prevent  the  dulling 
of  the  saw.  It  also  causes  a  sure  and  regular  discharge  of 
the  sawdust  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  no  matter  if  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  log  is  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  stroke  of  the 
saw. 

The  logs  are  rolled  upon  ways,  having  at  one  end  near 
the  saw  a  spiked  roller,  and  are  traversed  by  a  strong  four 
wheeled  truck.  One  end  of  the  log  rides  on  this  truck, 
while  the  other  end  rests  upon  the  spiked  roller  ;  this  roller 
having  a  mort  iced  head,  may  be  easily  t  urned  by  one  man, 
and  thereby  the  log  advanced  for  each  successive  cut. 

The  sawing  is  done  with  great  rapidity,  often  cutting  off 
a  log  of  24  inches  diameter  in  one  minute.  From  20  to  35 
eord  cuts  nmy  be  made  per  day,  depending  upon  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  operators.  For  further  particulars 
address  the  manufacturers. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Jan.  28--wfcmlt. _ Albany,  1ST.  Y. 

Pear  §ee«Ofiig§. 

I JINE  healthy  Pear  Seedlings,  one  year,  $8  per  1,000 — 
1  $75  per  10,000. 

Ditto,  two  years,  $15  per  1,000 — $140  per  $10,000. 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch  and  Fir,  Apple,  Mazzard, 
Plum,  Angers  Quince,  Mahaleb,  Paradise  and  Doucain 
stocks  of  the  best  quality.  Catalogues  to  any  address. 
Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New- York. 

New-England  Pear  Seed,  $5  per  quart. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Jan.  28— w&m3m 

One  Large  12  mo.  Vol. — Price  $1.50. 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  sale  at  this  office — sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  at  $1.75. 
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CRANBERRY  PLANTS. 

THE  BELL  variety  is  best  adapted  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Circulars  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY --Genuine  plants 
at  $2  per  Dozen — $10  per  100. 

HOB  TREE— For  ornament  and  use  ;  it  is  superior  to 
the  common  Hop. 

RASPBERRIES— Brinckle’s  Orange,  $1.25  per  Dozen  ; 
Bagley’s  Everbearing,  $1  per  Dozen  ;  Hew  Red  Antwerp 
and  other  choice  varieties,  60  cents  per  Dozen— $4  per  100. 

GRAPES — Isabella  and  Catawba,  one  year  rooted,  $10 — 
two  years,  $18  per  100. 

With  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c. 

For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  applicants.  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Jan.  14 — w4tm2t  New-Haven,  Conn. 

CMaifa§  or  j&artfit  Almonds. 

AN  ANNUAL  plant  from  Spain,  producing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  small  tubers  of  a  sweet  chestnut-like  flavor, 
anti  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  The  subscriber  has 
cultivated  them  for  the  last  three  seasons,  and  finds  them 
excellent  food  for  swine,  poultry,  and  other  farm  stock. 
For  sale  for  planting  at  the  following  prices  :  25  tubers  10 
cents  ;  100  tubers  25  cents  ;  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  or  1000 
by  express  for  $1.  Directions  for  culture,  harvesting,  &c., 
sent  with  each  package.  H.  B.  LUM, 

Dec.  24 — w4tm2t  Sandusky,  O. 

LmSLEY5S 

ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  ANDCHARAC- 
TER1STICS  OF  MORGAN  HORSES. 

With  Numerous  Portraits  and  Hints  on  the  General  Train¬ 
ing  and  Management  of  the  Horse. 

By  D.  C.  Linsley — Price  SL 

Sombrero  <3ma.no, 

(CIRCULAR.) 

nnHE  value  of  this  Guano  has  been  well  settled  by  the 
A  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  adjoining  states,  and  is 
esteemed  far  preferable  to  Peruvian  Guano,  in  a  succession 
of  crops. 

Guanos  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  in  which  the  ammonia 
yielding  products  predominate,  as  in  the  Peruvian  ;  and 
those  in  which  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  pre¬ 
dominate,  as  in  the  Phosphatic.  The  former  is  produced 
in  regions  where  there  is  little  or  no  rains,  and  the  latter 
where  the  rains  wash  away  a  large  part  of  the  organic  or 
soluble  portions,  and  leave  the  insoluble  phosphatic  parts. 

If  we  heat  to  redness  an  ammonia  yielding  guano,  we 
volatize  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  capable  of 
yielding  ammonia  and  other  volatile  products  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  body  of  this  class  of  Guanos.  What  remains 
after  extracting  the  ammoniacal  and  phosphatic  com¬ 
pounds  is  of  less  value,  it  being  chiefly  alkaline  salts. 

What  effect  has  such  an  article  (Ammonia  yielding  Gu¬ 
anos)  upon  the  soil?  It  stimulates  to  an  unwonted  de¬ 
gree,  and  causes  the  soil  to  put  forth  all  its  strength,  and 
forces  the  growth  of  plants  into  the  stalk  or  blade,  not 
into  the  grain,  just  as  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  to  un¬ 
usual  exertion  for  the  time,  but  which  finally  exhausts  the 
system.  So  the  ammoniacal  or  stimulating  Guanos  force 
the  present  crop  at  the  expense  of  the  future  strength  of 
the  soil,  even  if  the  land  is  fertilized  by  other  manures 
than  Phosphates.  Every  farmer  who  has  experience, 
knows  that  when  he  has  once  used  such  stimulating  Gu¬ 
ano  for  his  crops,  its  strength  is  exhausted  the  first  year  ; 
and  if  he  would  continue  to  grow  crops,  he  must  apply  it 
repeatedl)T,  and  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  several  analyses  of  this  article,  (Sombrero  Guano,) 
made  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  this  country  and 
England,  show  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  consists  of  the 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  an  insoluble  state,  or 
in  just  such  a  condition  that  the  roots  of  plants  will  take 
up  and  appropriate  so  much  of  the  compound  as  is  requi¬ 
site  to  perfect  the  same. 

If  we  examine  the  analysis  of  Wheat,  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  our  Middle  and  Western  States,  we  find  that 
every  100  lbs.  of  its  ashes  contains  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of 
these  Phosphates,  which  must  have  been  taken  up  from 
the  soil.  A  large  part  of  these  salts  are  required  to  form 
the  hull  or  envelope  of  the  kernel,  and  are  indispensable 
to  the  perfection  of  the  seed.  (The  ashes  of  Indian  corn 
yield  68  per  cent,  of  Phosphates  ;  cotton  28  per  cent.,  and 
tobacco  26  per  cent.)  Hence  the  special  value  of  Phos¬ 
phatic  Guanos  ;  and  as  they  are  only  soluble  by  reason  of 
the  vital  power  of  the  plant,  they  remain  in  the  soil  as  a 
reservoir,  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  only  when  the  roots  of 
the  plant  require  their  appropriation  to  perfect  the  growth 
thereof. 

These  reasons  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  practical  man 


to  judge  why  Phosphatic  Guanos  should  be  used  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  ammonia  yielding  varieties  for  Wheat.Corn, 
and  other  cereals  and  leguminous  crops,  as  weli  as  Tobac¬ 
co  and  Cotton.  The  effects  of  the  Phosphatic  lasts  for 
years,  and  the  soil  acquires  from  its  use  an  accumulative 
power,  while  the  latter  requires  an  annual  or  biennial  ap¬ 
plication,  and  is  exhausted  with  the  first  or  second  crop, 
and  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  expended  from  the  yearly 
forced  produce. 

“I  consider  these  observations  specially  applicable  to 
these  Guanos,  as  I  have  carefully  studied  their  effects  on 
such  crops,  and  analyzed  the  several  varieties.” 

(Signed,)  ISAIAH  DECK,  M.  D„ 

Agricultural  and  Consulting  Chemist,  New- York. 

Assuming  the  above  to  be  correct,  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  Guanos,  for  permanent  effect,  is  in  the  ratio  of  24 
to  85  ;  as  the  Peruvian  contains  but  20  to  24  per  cent,  of 
the  Phosphates,  while  the  Sombrero  Guano  contains  from 
80  to  85  per  cent.,  which  fact  settles  the  matter  beyond 
all  dispute. 

Besides,  allowing  their  fertilizing  qualities  to  be  equal, 
the  difference  in  cost  of  the  latter  is  less  than  one-third 
that  of  the  former. 

We  are  now  offering  the  third  cargo  of  the  “  E.  C.  How¬ 
ard,”  on  the  following  terms  : — 

10  to  100  tons — in  packages  (barrels  or  bags,)  $32  nett  cash. 
Under  10  tons,  do  do  36  do 

60  tons  or  more,  in  bulk,  ground . 30  do 

Orders  promptly  executed  on  receipt  of  funds. 
Imported  and  for  sale  by  WOOD  &  GRANT, 
New- York,  Nov.,  1857.  90  Front-st.,  New- York. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  CHEMISTS. 

New-York,  Aug.  22d,  1857. 

I  have  analyzed  a  sample  of  Guano  marked  “  Cargo  of 
E.  C.  Howard,”  from  the  Island  of  Sombrero,  for  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Grant,  and  find  it  to  yield  the  following  : — 

Phosphate  of  Lime, . .  84.93 

Carbonate  of  Lime, .  3.63 

Sulphate  of  Lime, .  1.84 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  &c., . ..  1.31 

Organic  Matter, .  2.77 

Water, .  5.14 

Silica,  Alumina,  &c.,._ . 38 

(Signed,)  100.00 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist. 

Baltimore,  10th  Sept.,  1857. 

The  sample  of  Sombrero  Guano  (cargo  of  the  Fanny  O. 
Field)  contains  of 

Lime, .  39.90 

Phosphoric  Acid, .  35.47 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  . .  76.85 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIG  GOT. 


Professor  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  ana¬ 
lyzed  two  samples  of  Sombrero  Guano,  and  found  100  parts 
to  consist  of:  — 

Moisture  and  Organic  Salts  of  Lime, .  5.44 

Bone  and  Phosphate  of  Lime, .  89.60 

Sulphate  of  Lime, .  1.00 

Sand  and  Silica, .. . 86 

99.90 

ANOTHER  SAMPLE. 

One  hundred  parts  consist  of : — 

Moisture  and  Organic  Salts  ©f  Lime, .  8.77 

Bone  Phosphate’ of  Lime, .  89.20 

Sulphate  of  Lime,. . 1.00 

Sand  and  Silica,  . .  47 


99.80 

Liverpool,  England,  17th  June,  1857. 
Analysis  of  sample  of  Mineral  Phosphate  of  Lime  from 
100  parts  : — 

Phosphate  of  Lime, .  80.20 

Carbonate  of  Lime, .  6.S0 

Water, .  3. 

Siliceous  and  other  earthy  matter,  . . —  10. 

100. 

GEORGE  C.  HUSON. 
New-York,  21st  Nov.,  1857. 

I  have  analyzed  a  sample  of  Sombrero  Guano  for  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Grant,  and  find  it  to  contain  when  dry  Bone 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  88  per  cent.  Equivalent  to — 

Phosphoric  acid, . 40.6 

Lime . 47.4 

Also  a  trace  of  Ammonia. 

ISAIAH  DECK,  M.  D., 

Jan.  21— w&mlt.  Analytical  Chemist,  &c. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Now’s  your  Time. 

THE  “  Rural  Empire  Club  ”  has  an  ample  supply  of  the 
genuine  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  both  Imported  and 
perfectly  ripened  Domestic — now  ready  for  distribution 
among  its  members  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  on  these 
plain  terms  : 

1st,  By  Mail,  post-paid,  samples  for  three  cents— 4-oz. 
packages  for  25  cents— 8-ounce  packages  for  50  cents,  and 
pound  packages  for  $1— any  distance  under  3,000  miles  in 
the  0.  S.,  and  for  the  Postage  anywhere  else. 

2d.  By  Express,  in  strong  sacks,  and  delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  4  lbs.  and  sack  for  $1 ',  10  lbs.  and  sack  for  $2  ;  40 
lbs.  and  the  sack  for  $6.  _ 

Publishers  of  newspapers  are  at  liberty  to  insert  the 
above  notice  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  and  readers. 

Address  I.  W.  BRIGGS, 

Jan.  21— w&mtf  West  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

RARE  SEEDS. 

ANEW  novelty,  and  never  before  presented  to  market 
—the 

NEW  MEXICAN  CUSHOW, 

A  variety  that  excels  all  others  in  eating,  growth  and  rari¬ 
ty.  (I  have  but  few  packages.)  The  English 
MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN, 

that  is  mammoth  indeed,  as  they  frequently  belt  over  five 
feet  around.  Also  the  true  genuine 

CHUFAS  OR  EARTH  ALMONDS. 

The  seed  sent  post-paid,  on  reception  of  25  cents  for  sin¬ 
gle  packages — five  packages  for  $1.  Address,  with  Post- 
Office  and  State  plainly  written,  to 

JOS.  L.  ASHBY, 

Care  Dr.  A.  R.  McKee, 

Jan  7 — wl0tm3t  Liberty,  Missouri. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 

(Commenced  by  the  late  celebrated  A.  J-  Downing.) 

CONDUCTED  BY 

J.  JAY  SMITH,  Editor  of  the  North  American  Sylva. 

THE  increasing  love  of  Rural  Life  has  brought  this  po¬ 
pular  publication  into  extended  notice.  Its  success 
has  been  amply  proved  by  a  large  addition  of  readers,  and 
it  is  now  offered  to  public  patronage  with  confidence.  It 
embraces  in  its  scope  of  subjects  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  country  and  country  pursuits,  and  aims  to  instruct 
while  it  amuses  :  it  is,  in  short,  as  now  conducted,  a  popu- 
RURAL  MAGAZINE,  designed  to  interest  all  lovers  of 
the  Garden,  the  Country-house,  the  Cottage,  no  less  than 
the  Botanist,  the  admirer  of  the  Green-house,  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Grape-house,  Fruit  Cultivator  and  Planter.  Its  cor¬ 
respondents  are  those  who  have  long  devoted  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  these  pursuits,  and  it  is  believed  the  number  of 
these,  and  the  information  they  impart,  is  greater  than  any 
other  periodical  can  boast  of  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
Indeed,  the  work  has  become  indispensable  to  the  well  in¬ 
formed  country-dweller,  who  by  a  perusal  of  its  varied 
pages  may  maintain  an  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  fruit-garden  and  orchard,  the  nursery,  the  villa, 
and  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  whether  it  is  improved 
by  art  or  adorned  by  taste.  In  its  Rural  Magazine  charac¬ 
ter  it  is  addressed  to  all  who  love  information,  and  it  bas 
thus  become  a  welcome  guest  both  in  town  and  country. 
Its  circulation  now  embraces  the  entire  Union  and  Canada, 
and  endeavors  are  constantly  used  to  increase  its  attrac¬ 
tions  by  a  liberal  outlay  in  embellishing  it  with  costly  en¬ 
gravings  of  fruit,  dwellings,  trees,  and  those  numerous 
rustic  adornments  which  make  the  individual  home  at¬ 
tractive. 

A  New  Volume  (13th  year)  commences  with  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number  for  1858  :  and  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  to 
render  it  still  more  worthy,  by  every  practicable  improve¬ 
ment,  of  the  liberal  patronage  it  is  receiving. 

The  work  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  the  best 
style,  each  number  containing  48  pages,  embellished  with 
a  frontispiece  and  several  other  original  and  well  executed 
engravings.  The  volumes,  taken  for  a  number  of  years, 
Avill  make  a  valuable  Encyclopedia  of  Horticultural  Lite¬ 
rature.  As  an  advertisiug  medium  it  has  few  superiors. 

TERMS — Two  Dollars  a  year ;  Four  Copies  for  Six 
Dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

An  edition  is  published  with  plates  colored  in  the  best 
style  of  art.  Price  $5. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  addressed  to  the  Agents, 
or  to  ROBERT  PEARSALL  SMITH, 

Nos.  17,  19  and  21  Minor  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jan.  7 — w&mlt. 


A.  O.  MOORR, 

Ag.  Book  Publisher,  140  Fulton-street,  New-York. 

NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

WARDER’S  HEDGE  MANUAL  : 

A  complete  treatise  on  Hedges,  Evergreens,  and  all 
plants  suitable  for  American  Hedging,  especially  the  Ma- 
clura  or  Osage  Orange— the  only  successful  system  of  pru¬ 
ning — manipulation  and  management — fully  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  implements  and  processes,  to  which  is  added 
a  treatise  on 

EVERGREENS— their  different  varieties,  their  propa¬ 
gation,  transplanting  and  culture  in  the  United  States.  By 
Jno.  A.  Warder,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  Western  Hort.  Review, 
and  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Hort.  Society.  One  Vol. 

12  mo. — Price  One  Dollar. 

FIELD’S  PEAR  CULTURE  : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Pear  in  America — a  full  catalogue  and  description  of  the 
different  varieties— their  adaptation  to  Dwarfs  and  Stan¬ 
dards — the  best  modes  of  pruning,  with  directions  for  ri¬ 
pening  and  preserving  the  fruit,  numerous  engravings, 
carefully  prepared,  exhibit  both  the  erroneous  and  correct 
methods  of  treatment.  By  Thos.  W.  Field.  One  Vol.  12 
mo. — Price  75  Cents. 

FISH  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish,  with 
the  description  and  habits  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  for 
pisciculture,  also  the  most  successful  modes  of  Angling 
for  the  fishes  therein  described.  By  Theodatus  Garlick, 

M.  D.,  Vice  Pres,  of  Cleveland  Academy  of  Nat.  Science. 

1  Vol.  8  Vo.,  Price  one  Dollar. 

FLINT  ON  GRASSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  plants,  with 
more  than  One  Hundred  Illustrations  of  grasses  and  im¬ 
plements.  The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
says  :  “This  is  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind  we  have  seen 
on  this  important  subject.  We  advise  our  readers  to  get 
this  book  and  study  it  thoroughly,  as  we  are  now  doing.” 
By  Charles  L.  Flint,  A.  M.,  Sec.  of  the  Mass.  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  1  Vol.  8  VO.,  Price  $1.25. 

All  the  above  works  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  ~ 
price.  Address, 

A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

Jan.  21— weow4tm2t.  140  Fulton  St.,  New-York. 

Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  AIB>a.iay,  N.1r. 
RICH  D  H.  PEASE,  Proprietor. 

WE  OFFER  the  farmers  and  other  responsib.e  persons 
of  this  country,  a  rare  chance  to  make  money  as 
fast  as  they  can  in  most  any  other  way,  by  selling  our  (Cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Patent  Railway  Endless  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers,  Cider  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which  we 
will  allow  them  a  liberal  commission.  Last  season  many 
farmers  sold  these  machines  for  us,  and  they  all  made  mo¬ 
ney,  and  are  anxious’  to  sell  them  again  this  season.  All 
communications  addressed  to  the  subscriber  will  be 
promptly  answered.  RICH’D  H.  PEASE. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Bedford  Co.  Tenn.  Oct.  15, 1856. 

We  the  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Agent  of  the  Manufacturer,  Richard  H. 
Pease  of  Albany,  New-York,  his  “  Excelsior  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,”  and  having  used  them  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  convince  us  of  their  utility  and  durability,  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  they  are  the 
very  best  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  they  having 
performed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Given  under  our 
hand,  day  and  date  above. 

Garret  Phillips  Benj.  Garrett, 


M.  L.  Dismukes, 
Thos.  Lipscomb, 
Wm.  A.  Allen, 
J.  T.  Arnold, 
W.  W.  Hastings 
James  Mullins. 


Alex.  Sanders. 

Wm.  M.  Goggin, 

Alex.  Eakin, 

Redding  George, 

J.  J.  Koonce, 

W.  C.  J.  Brown, 

H.  D.  Davidson. 

_  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  25,  1857 
Mr.  R.  H.  Pease — I  received  the  Two  Horse  Power, 
Thresher  and  Separator  I  purchased  of  you,  and  put  it  to 
work  to  test  it.  I  have  threshed  2,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  with  them,  without  a  break  of  any  kind.  It 
works  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
better  machine  made.  Wm.  McNeil. 

May  14 — w&mtf. 


B 


FRUIT  BOOKS, 

Y  THOMAS,  BARRY,  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gent,  and  Cultivator 


T  H  E  (;  U  L  T I V  A  T  0  It. 


Contents  of  this  NT umber. 

Tlie  Fann. 

Plans  for  the  Tear, .  41 

Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass, . 4*2,  60 

Successful  Draining  with  Stone,  by  L.  Griswold, . 42 

Fresh  Water  Shell  Marl,  by  W.  F., . 42 

Why  Fanning  is  Unprofitable, . 43 

Value  of  Horn  Piths,  by  L.  Bartlett, . ----  43 
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Cost  of  Raising  Indian  Corn,  by  W.  A.  G., . 50 

Artesian  Wells, .  52 

Successful  Culture  of  the  Potato,  by  G.  Howatt, _ 53 

Culture  of  the  Potato,  by  G.  M’Mahon, . . . 54 

How  to  Collect  Seed  Wheat,  by  W.  B.  L., .  65 

A  Prairie  Farm  in  Iowa, . . .  55 

Cleaning  Clover  Seed, . 55 

A  New  Vegetable  Washer, . 56 

Octagon  Houses,  by  S.  H.  Mann, . 57 

Buckwheat  Straw  for  Sheep,  by  R.  R.  Phelps,  . . 60 

Inquiries  and  Answers, . 61 

Notes  for  the  Month, .  64 

Conn.  State  Ag.  Society, . 64 

A  Good  Hay’s  Work  for  a  Boy, .  66 

Rack  and  Feeding  Trough  for  Sheep, . 67 

An  Iowa  Corn  Crop, . 67 

Tile  Grazier. 

Wintering  Calves, . 46 

Rearing  Calves,  by  N., . 50 

Shropshire  Down  Sheep, . 56 

Good  Spring  Pigs, .  56 

Hoof- Ail— Management  of  Stock,  by  M.  A.  Cuming,  ..  59 

Remedy  for  Ticks  on  Sheep,  by  J.  Johnston, . 60 

Construction  of  Poultry  Houses,  by  II.,  . .  63 

A  Good  Cow — Guenon’s  Treatise,  by  H.  W.  Taylor,-  67 
Tlie  Horticulturist. 

Wild  Grapes  of  Canada,  by  Wm.  H.  Read,  . . 50 

Two  New  Pears, .  51 

The  Allen  Raspberry .  51 

Three  Plums  Described, .  52 

Barberry  for  Hedges, . 54 

Fruit  Grower’s  Society  of  Western  New-York,-- . 67 

Tlie  Housewife. 

Recipe  for  Squash  Cake,  by  E.  T.  M., . 46 

Salt  a  Universal  Remedy,  by  A  Subscriber, . 46 

Valuable  Liniment,  by  H.  L.  T., .  52 

How  to  Make  Court  Plaster, .  54 

Temperature  of  Cream  for  Churning,  &c.,  by  M.  C.  L.,  55 

Recipe  for  Washing  Soap,  by  Senex, .  56 

Butter-Making  in  Winter,  by  J.  H.  B., .  60 

Illustrations. 

Chippewa  Grape .  50 

Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Doyenne  Sieule  Pears,..  51 

Three  Plums, .  52 

Shropshire  Down  Sheep, . 56 

Vegetable  Washer, .  56 

Octagon  House, .  57,  58 

Feeding  Trough  for  Sheep, .  67 

Mill  Wm’sery, 

THE  proprietor  of  the  above  Nursery  respectfully  in¬ 
vites  the  attention  of  Florists  to  his  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  ROSES  the  coming  spring. 

Having  tlie  past  season  imported  many  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  handsome 
assortments  to  all  who  may  lavor  him  with  their  orders, 
at  moderate  prices. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of  the  different  varieties  of 
GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS  for  bedding-out.  through  the 
summer  months.  JOSIAH  IIOOPES, 

Westchester,  Pa. 

N.  B.  Osage  Orange  Plants  at  $5  per  1,000.  Silver  Ma¬ 
ples,  10  feet  high,  at  $18  per  100,  &c.,  &c.  J.  H. 

Feb.  4 — w!5t*  

Three  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $15. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  be  sold  separate— the  first 
vol.  at  $3,  and  vols.  2  and  3  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 


Three  Hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  and  Four  Hundred 
and  forty  Engravings. 

AFFAIRS. 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  MINIATURE 
for  every  man  with  a  Farm,  a  Garden,  or  a  Domestic 
Animal— for  every  Place  which  -will  grow  a  Flower  or  a 
Fruit-tree — for  every  Purchaser  or  Builder  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  for  every  Household  in  the  City,  delighting  in 
representations  or  looking  forward  with  hopes  of  Rural 
Life.  Embracing 


Implements  &  Machinery. 
Farm  Economy 
Domestic  Animals, 

Farm  Buildings, 

Hints  for  Cultivators. 


Rural  Architecture, 

Landscape  Gardening, 

Fruit  Culture, 

Ornamental  Planting, 

Best  Fruits  and  Flowers, 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  440  Engravings. 

By  John  J.  Thomas,  Author  of  the  “  American  Fruit 
Culturist,  &c.,  &c.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1  in  Gold, 
Postage  Stamps,  or  Bank-note,  by  the  publishers. 

Among  the  Illustrations  of  this  volume,  are 


11  figs,  of  Apples, 

2  “  Apricots, 

6  Plans  of  Barns, 

2  figs,  of  Blackberries, 

7  Plans  of  Barns, 

2  “  Carriage  Houses, 

8  Portraits  of  Cattle, 

3  figs,  of  Cheese  Presses, 

4  “  Churns, 

14  “  Cherries, 

2  “  Cider  Mills, 

3  Corn  Planters, 

2  Corn  Shellers, 

3  Drills, 

6  Maps  of  Farms, 

4  Flower  Gardens, 

15  Flowering  Plants, 

9  figs,  of  Strawberries, 

2  Stump  Machines, 


16  figs,  in  Fruit  Culture, 

4  Grape  Houses, 

7  figs.  Grape  Culture, 

4  Harrows, 

4  Portraits  of  Horses, 

17  Plans  of  Houses, 

5  figs,  for  Lawns, 

10  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

12  figs,  of  Pears, 

10  Plows, 

11  Plums, 

2  Poultry  Houses, 

6  Raspberries, 

12  figs,  of  Rustic  Work, 

3  desi’ns  for  school-hous’s, 

5  figs,  of  Sheep, 

6  “  Swine. 

12  Trees,  with 

179  other  Illustrations, 


Embracing  a  great  variety  of  Implements,  Machines,  Or¬ 
naments,  Gates,  &c.,  &c.,  forming  a  collection  such  as  can 
be  found  in  no  other  single  volume  yet  published. 

The  Puritan  Recorder.  Boston,  thus  notices  this  work  : 

“  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  plan  of  a  book  better  adapted 
for  utility  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Farmer  than  this.  It 
is  to  him  what  a  book  of  architectural  plans  is  to  the 
Builder.  It  paints  to  the  eye  everything  with  which  the 
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Feeding  with.  Oil-Calte. 

A  subscriber  (C.  R )  having  lately  inquired  for  par¬ 
ticular  directions  in  feeding  with  oil-cake,  its  cost  and 
advantages,  our  correspondent,  John  Johnston,  who, 
as  all  our  readers  know,  is  a  close  observer,  and  has 
had  extensive  experience,  has  kindly  furnished  us  the 
following  answer : — ■ 

I  prefer  oil -cake  meal  to  corn  meal  for  fattening 
either  cattle  or  sheep,  although  if  I  have  com  of  my 
own  raising,  which  I  always  have,  I  feed  -it.  But  I 
always  feed  oil  meal  once  a  day,  and  generally  the  last 
month  of  feeding,  I  feed  oil  meal  only,  and  generally 
leave  over  corn  for  next  fall  feeding,  as  new  com  meal 
wont  keep  for  many  days,  and  when  it  sours  it  purges 
the  cattle,  and  then  they  wont  eat  for  some  days;  but 
they  never  get  sick  with  eating  oil  meal,  and  for  all  I 
have  fed,  or  rather  fatted,  a  great  many  cattle,  I  have 
never  had  one  die,  as  all  I  have  fatted  have  had  at 
least  half  oil  meal. 

I  began  feeding  oil  meal  at  $7  per  ton,  and  followed 
it  up  until  I  paid  $28.33  last  year,  and  this  season  $27. 
These  prices  are  too  high,  unless  we  can  get  nearly  or 
quite  $8  per  100  lbs.,  live  weight,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
When  I  kept  a  regular  flock  of  store  sheep,  I  always 
fed  each  sheep  during  winter  and  spring,  1£  bushel  of 
oil  meal.  Then  I  was  paying  only  $10  per  ton.  So 
late  as  1846,  I  had  never  paid  over  that  amount,  and 
for  five  years  afterwards  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton.  It 
paid  admirably,  fed  to  store  sheep,  as  1J  bushels  at  $10 
a  ton,  cost  only  38  cents.  That,  with  straw,  will  win¬ 
ter  a  sheep  much  better  than  any  hay  (first-rate  clover 
hay  excepted.) 

The  extravagant  prices  they  pay  in  England,  hurt 


us  American  farmers ;  else  every  ton  of  oil-cake  in 
this  country  ought  to  be  fed  in  it.  I  consider  there  is 
nothing  I  feed  makes  as  rich  manure,  and  all  I  want  is 
manure.  If  I  have  plenty  of  that,  I  can  have  every¬ 
thing  I  want,  money  and  all ;  hut  it  requires  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  make  money  now-a-days,  and  cattle  and  sheep 
manure  is  the  only  kind  that  will  pay  here.  I  have 
done  with  the  manures  of  commerce. 

I  raise  my  calves  on  oil  meal,  and  do  it  very  cheaply. 
Oil  meal  and  skimmed  milk,  sour  milk  or  butter-milk, 
make  fine  calves  and  always  healthy.  The  first  winter 
I  feed  them  oil  meal  enough  to  keep  them  growing; 
the  second  winter  give  them  two  quarts  per  day,  and 
by  April  or  May  have  sold  my  two-year-olds  for  beef 
at  from  $50  to  $60  each.  I  have  fed  them  generally 
about  $11  worth  of  oil  meal  each  in  that  way. 

It  also  pays  well  to  fat  lambs  in  winter.  I  have 
made  Merino  lambs  bring  me  $5  each  before  they  were 
a  year  old,  by  feeding  them  70  cents  worth  of  oil  meal 
during  winter.  It  don’t  take  the  half  to  fat  lambs  it 
does  old  sheep.  I  have  fed  oil  meal  many  years,  and 
as  long  as  I  do  feed,  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  think 
we  will  get  it  much  lower  another  year,  as  I  notice 
flax  seed  has  fallen  very  much.  If  beef  and  mutton 
get  low,  it  wont  do  to  pay  a  high  price  for  oil  meal. 
Last  spring  New-York  oil-cake  brought  £15  sterling 
per  ton  in  England.  Now  it  is  from  .£10  to  £10,  15s., 
and  falling;  I  notice  it  is  much  lower  in  New-York. 

There  is  40  bushels  of  50  lbs.  each  in  a  nett  ton  of 
oil  meal,  but  50  lbs.  of  oil  meal  is  much  better  to  me 
than  60  lbs.  corn  meal ;  yet  they  do  well  mixed.  When 
I  feed  corn  to  sheep,  I  give  that  one  part  of  the  day 
and  oil  meal  the  other.  When  I  have  fed  all  corn  to 
sheep,  I  have  often 'lost  some  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head ;  their  necks  and  heads  would  be  gorged  with 
blood,  when  all  behind  the  neck  would  be  very  white, 
more  so  than  any  slaughtered  sheep — but  I  never  lose 
any  in  that  way  when  I  feed  oil  meal. 

I  sold  cattle  last  year  22  months  old,  weighing  1,125 
lbs.  gross,  and  I  have  some  this  year  that  I  think  will 
go  about  the  same  when  they  are  the  same  age.  There 
is  only  a  little  Durham  blood  in  them. 

It  should  be  urged  on  the  farmers  to  buy  and  feed 
oil-cake  in  preference  to  buying  the  manures  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  Will  be  a  great  deal  more  to  their  profit.  If 
I  was  as  able  to  go  around  the  country  as  I  was  ten 
years  ago,  1  would  fat  far  more  stock  in  winter  than 
ever  I  did.  There  can  be  no  profitable  farming  with¬ 
out  good  rich  manure,  but  my  farming  days  are  nearly 
over ;  but  if  young  men  would  only  do  as  I  have  done, 
they  would  reap  the  benefit  of  it  by  and  by. 
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Cleaning  Land  of  Weeds. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman — 
Having  had  some  experience  in  the  destruction  of  weeds 
on  neglected  land,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  for  those  who 
may  feel  interested  on  that  important  subject. 

Generally  speaking,  when  land  is  let  or  bought  at  a 
low  price,  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  the  intending  far¬ 
mer  to  take  more  land  than  his  means  will  admit  of 
to  manage  and  cultivate  well — the  land  gets  poor,  and 
produces  weeds  that  are,  in  their  nature,  peculiarly 
suitable  to  that  description  of  soils ;  and  consequently 
in  many  instances,  not  to  got  rid  of  by  the  ordinary 
system  of  cultivation.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  far¬ 
mer  finds  the  land  unproductive — in  fact  impoverished, 
and  either  sells  or  lets.  Were  he  to  carefully  estimate 
the  loss  to  himself  and  the  public  generally  by  neglect¬ 
ing  this,  one  of  the  first  and  best  principles  of  modern 
farming,  possibly  it  might  induce  him  to  pay  to  that 
department  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  If  the 
injury  were  confined  to  those  who  did  not  bestow  or 
care  to  employ  the  labor  for  the  extermination  of  weeds, 
it  would  be  of  little  importance  ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not ;  the  weed  seeds  of  a  neglected  field  are  carried 
far  and  wide  by  the  wind,  over  many  others,  causing, 
by  their  much  more  rapid  growth,  a  great  deteriora¬ 
tion  to  the  crops  and  land  on  which  they  may  alight. 

There  is  an  error  into  which  many  cultivators  fall, 
that  aggravates  the  evil ;  it  is  the  collecting  and  sav¬ 
ing  all  weeds,  after  digging  potatoes  or  other  root  crops, 
and  carting  them  to  a  heap  in  a  corner  of  the  field  to 
perish.  Such  practice  would  hold  good,  if  they  were 
annual  weeds,  previous  to  blooming ;  but  when  such 
collections  are  composed  of  perennial  rooted  weeds  and 
others  full  of  seeds,  it  is  doubtless  better  economy  to 
burn  them,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  fresh  crop  for  the 
next  season.  It  is  a  fact  that  perennial  rooted  weeds 
will  retain  their  vitality  for  years  in  a  heap.  How 
often  have  I  seen  large  mounds  of  them,  after  raising 
some  starved  root  crop,  containing  among  others,  Couch 
grass,  (Triticum  repens,)  Bindweed,  (Convolvulus  se- 
pium  and  arvensis.)  Thistle,  (Serratula  arvensis,) 
Coltsfoot,  (Tussilago  farfara,)  Horsetail,  (Equisetum 
sylvaticum  and  arvense,) — plants  useful  in  their  way, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  seen  on  any  farm.  Large 
quantities  of  them  are  used  fresh  as  bedding  for  cattle, 
and  then  turned  out  and  mixed  with  the  dung-heaps. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  rent-paying  crop, 
and  in  addition  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  while  he  suffers 
these  weeds  to  grow  year  after  year,  with  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  check  by  the  sparing  use  of  the  hoe.  Such 
means  will  never  clean  the  land,  but  will,  to  a  certain¬ 
ty,  ruin  the  farmer ;  indeed  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
rule,  that  foul  land  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  lack  of 
skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Now  the  plan  of  destroying  weeds  is  very  simple,  if 
done  as  I  direct,  and  which  I  have  carried  out  with 
complete  success  on  land  that  had  been  offered  to  seve¬ 
ral.  rent  free,  for  a  term  of  three  years — the  land  around 
of  that  nature,  letting  at  £6  ($30)  the  acre— on  con¬ 
dition  of  clearing  it  of  the  Tussilago  farfara,  which 
grew  so  rapid  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  defy  the 
labor  of  many  years  to  eradicate.  The  labor  in  fact 
produced  an  unfavorable  result ;  the  weed  produced 
and  reproduced  to  that  extent  as  to  smother  by  its 
broad  leaves  any  crop  that  might  be  sown.  No  person 
would  accept  the  offer,  so  I  took  it ;  and  well  was  I 


laughed  at,  for  at  best  it  was  considered  a  fool’s  bargain. 

I  began  operations  early  in  April,  1858 — that  is  I 
plowed  shallow,  and  then  sowed  two  tons  of  salt  per 
acre — a  heavy  dose  some  will  say  ; .  but  I  had  tried  it 
frequently  before  ;  consequently  it  was  no  venture.  I 
then  harrowed  it  in  and  left  it.  In  a  week  or  two  I 
plowed  again,  and  again  whenever  the  foliage  covered 
the  ground,  which  it  did  in  a  few  days.  Altogether  I 
gave  the  land  four  plowings,  and.  then  manured  it  for 
cabbages.  These  I  planted  in  July  ;  they  were  fully 
grown,  and  all  carted  to  market  and  sold  in  ten  weeks 
after  planting.  Of  course  I  used  the  horse-hoe  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  possible,  to  assist  the  crop  and  to  destroy 
any  weed  that  might  come,  but  none  appeared.  Now 
my  neighbors,  who  were  so  merry,  wondered  at  its  non- 
appearance  ;  their  faces  became  elongated  with  sur¬ 
prise.  Yet  many  predicted  a  fine  show  of  bloom  in 
March  or  April,  1857,  for,  said  they,  wait  till  then,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  has  only  killed  the  surface  roots. 

Be  it  remembered  this  field  has  had  a  notorious  cha¬ 
racter  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  brought  into 
its  foul  state  only  by  saving  the  weeds  of  a  field  some 
distance  off — mixing  them  with  the  stable  dung,  and 
then  carting  the  precious  compost  to  the  land  I  now 
speak  of. 

The  last  week  of  February,  1857,  I  planted  the 
whole  field  with  early  potatoes,  and  they  soon  showed 
the  drills  to  my  satisfaction.  I  then  applied  20  bush¬ 
els  of  lime  per  acre,  to  neutralize  the  salt,  and  then 
put  in  the  horse-hoe,  not  so  much  to  destroy  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  coltsfoot,  for  there  was  none,  but  merely 
to  open  the  soil,  as  I  found  it  became  encrusted  after 
every  shower  of  rain.  Then  could  be  seen  the  briny 
efflorescence  on  the  surface,  looking  very  like  a  white 
frost.  The  potatoes  I  raised  in  July.  The  crop  was 
good  in  quantity,  but  as  must  be  expected  poor  in  qua¬ 
lity.  The  field  is  now  down  in  cabbages  again. 

For  my  first  crop  of  cabbages  I  realized  £20  ($100) 
per  acre.  The  potatoes  will,  if  sold  at  the  present 
market  price,  fetch  £30  per  acre,  but  as  they  are  for 
seed  they  will  bring  more.  My  present  crop  of  cabba¬ 
ges  are  fully  equal  to  last  year,  and  may  fetch  more, 
being  later  and  the  prices  higher — say  £25  per  acre. 
Now  my  labor,  manure,  seed  and  plants,  stand  me  in 
for  the  three  crops  per  acre,  £30,  leaving  a  comforta¬ 
ble  profit  of  £45,  the  land  being  of  course  rent  free. 

As  soon  as  my  cabbages  are  out  I  inter: d  to  sow  it 
with  early  peas  in  three  feet  drills,  so  that  I  may  use 
the  horse-hoe  to  advantage.  Be  it  understood,  no  weed 
of  any  description  has  shown  itself  since  July,  1856. 
I  have  dug  down  in  various  places  to  the  depth  of  two 
eet,  and  cannot  find  a  particle. 

In  fact  a  good  dressing  of  salt  to  begin  with,  plenty 
of  stable  dung,  a  judicious  cropping,  and  a  frequent 
use  of  the  horse-hoe,  will  clean  the  land  of  the  foulest 
weeds ;  care  must  be  taken  to  use  only  root  or  green 
crops  for  a  few  years — never,  under  any  circumstances 
sow  it  down  to  grass  until  the  land  is  perfectly  clean. 

After  a  heavy  application  of  salt,  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  three  months  at  least,  to  allow  it  to  be  dissolved, 
and  in  some  measure  to  be  carried  off  by  the  spring 
rain.  It  is  also  requisite  to  plant  the  land  with  any  of 
the  following  crops,  which  would  be  serviceable  to  the 
farmer,  and  can  be  transplanted  with  the  certainty  that 
they  will  increase  more  considerably  in  bulk  than  if 
left  in  the  seed  bed :  cabbages  of  sorts,  Swedish  tur- 
I  nips,  kohl  rabi  and  mangold  wurzel,  all  these  being  in 
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their  native  wild  state,  marine  plants,  consequently 
common  salt  is  a  necessary  and  beneficial  addition  to 
the  soil,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  as  naturally 
grow  near  the  sea  shore.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  and  labor  to  soic  seeds 
of  any  crop  the  first  year  on  salted  land,  but  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  failure  as  regards  root  crops. 

No  perennial  rooted  plant  of  any  description  can  pre¬ 
serve  its  vitality  for  two  or  three  years,  if  subjected  to 
a  continual  decapitation,  never  mind  how  favorable  the 
soil.  The  root  exists  and  sends  out  young  rootlets, 
which  in  time  become  strong  like  the  parent,  only  by 
means  of  its  foliage  imbibing  the  various  gases  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  supply  continually  cut  off,  the  root 
dies. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  clean  farming  is,  the 
the  short  period  a  rotation  is  made  to  extend  over 
Lengthen  that  period  by  cultivating  root  crops,  and 
cultivate  them  well,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that 
when  sown  in  clover  and  grass,  you  will  have  clean  pas¬ 
tures.  Do  not  let  it  remain  down  more  than  three 
years.  Break  it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  clover  dies  off. 
After  that  grass  is  unprofitable.  J.  Levesque,  Mar¬ 
ket  gardener ,  Island  of  Jersey. 

• - »♦# - 


This  really  splendid  flowering  tree  was  first  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  hot- house.  Mr.  Neumann  received  one  seed 
from  a  from  a  foreign  country :  he  sowed  it,  and  with 
ease  raised  it  to  a  tree.  Having  but  one,  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  losing  it,  so  kept  it  in  a  hot-house.  Finding  this 
situation  was  not  congenial  to  its  habits,  he  planted  it 
out  in  the  open  air.  Here  it  soon  gave  evidence  of  its 
being  in  its  proper  place.  The  leaves  grew  ten  times 
the  size  they  did  while  cooped  up.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  it  showed  buds  and  flowered;  the  horticultural 
world  was  in  raptures,  and  botanists  gave  it  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  soon  sought  after  by 
all  lovers  of  ornamental  trees,  and  found  its  way  to 
this  continent,  where  south  of  New- York  it  succeeds 


i  admirably,  but  unfortunately,  north  of  this,  our  win¬ 
ters  are  too  severe.  It  will  grow  for  a  few  years,  pro¬ 
ducing  enormous  leaves,  especially  if  the  winters  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  moderate,  but  only  to  be  hopelessly  cut  down 
with  such  winters  as  ’56  and  ’57.  It  has  flowered  how¬ 
ever,  in  Albany. 

The  tree  has  a  resemblance  to  the  well  known  Ca- 
talpa.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  forming 
there  a  tree  forty  feet  high.  e.  s. 

- - - 

How  to  Make  Home-Brewed  Beer. 

Editobs  of  the  Co.  Gentleman — I  now  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  New-Brunswick  Farmer  and 
others,  to  let  them  into  the  secret  (if  secret  it  is,)  of 
brewing  good  table  beer  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more 
congenial  if  the  Farmer  and  others,  had  given  infor¬ 
mation  where  good  malt  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  price,  without  having  to  apply  to  the  brewers.  And 
here  I  beg  to  ask  one  question,  and  then  proceed  to 
brewing — Is  there  any  maltsters  in  the  United  States, 
who  make  malting  their  exclusive  business  ?* 

We  will  now  commence  to  brew  ten  bushels  of  malt. 
We  want  a  kettle  or  boiler,  that  will  hold  a  hogshead, 
63  gallons — clean  it  thoroughly — fill  up  with  clean 
water,  (soft  water  is  preferable,)  the  night  before  you 
intend  to  brew.  Next  morning  start  your  fire  under 
the  kettle,  say  at  3  o’clock — have  a  good  tight  molasses 
hogshead  standing  near  the  kettle,  on  trestles ;  bore  a 
hole  in  one  of  the  staves,  close  to  the  bottom,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  good  sized  tap  ;  drive  the  tap  fast.  Over  the 
tap,  inside  the  hogshead,  put  a  large  handfull  of  clean 
wheat  straw ;  confine  it  down  over  the  tap  with  two  or 
three  stones,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  the  wort  running 
out.  Then  put  in  your  malt,  (of  course  one  end  of  the 
hogshead  is  taken  out;)  as  soon  as  your  water  boils, 
throw  in  a  pailful  or  two  of  cold  water — just  as  you 
would  were  you  about  scalding  a  pig.  Then  fill  up 
your  hogshead  with  scalding  water,  and  well  stir  up 
the  malt. 

Be  sure  not  to  remove  the  straw  from  over  the  tap ; 
if  you  do  you  will  find  your  cake  to  be  all  dough.  When 
well  stirred  up,  cover  over  the  top  to  keep  the  steam  in. 
Let  it  remain  one  and  a  half  hour.  Stir  up  well  again  ; 
let  remain  one  and  a  half  hour  longer,  and  then  draw 
off  into  a  tub. 

When  the  wort  is  all  drawn  off,  fill  up  the  hogshead 
again  full  with  boiling  water ;  stir  up  well ;  let  it  re¬ 
main  one  hour ;  draw  off  and  fill  up  again  with  boiling 
water.  Then  return  your  first  and  second  drawing  into 
the  kettle ;  put  in  one  pound  of  good  hops  for  every 
bushel  of  malt,  say  ten  pounds ;  if  the  hops  are  not 
good,  add  two  and  a  half  pounds  more.  Then  let  the 
whole  boil  for  three  hours,  but  look  out  when  it  first 
begins  to  boil,  or  all  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  As  it 
begins  to  rise,  stir  well.  As  soon  as  the  hops  break  and 
roll  over,  the  danger  is  over. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  put  a  strainer  over  a  tub, 
turn  over  your  wort  out  of  the  kettle,  and  return  the 
hops  back.  Then  fill  up  with  the  wort  last  drawn  off, 
and  what  may  be  left  of  the  two  first  drawings,  boil 
one  hour,  strain  off,  and  set  all  to  cool. 

When  the  wort  is  about  milk  warm,  take  all  into  the 
cellar,  and  turn  into  two  tubs  or  more.  Then  add 
about  three  pints  of  brewer’s  barm  (yeast)  and  cover 
the  tubs  over  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  remain  until 
morning.  You  will  see  a  beautiful  head  on  the  top. 
Stir  all  up  and  turn  it  into  your  barrels,  letting  the 
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bung  hole  be  uppermost.  In  a  little  while  it  will 
begin  to  work  (or  ferment.)  Once  a  day  fill  up  your 
barrels  with  wort,  and  for  this  always  have  a  few  pails 
of  wort  more  than  will  fill  your  barrels  the  first  time 
In  three  or  four  days  it  will  have  done  fermenting. 
Then  put  into  each  barrel  a  handful  or  two  of  the  spent 
hops,  put  in  the  bung  tight,  so  that  the  least  air  cannot 
escape.  In  two  weeks  it  will  be  fit  to  tap. 

Ten  bushels  of  good  malt  will  make  four  barrels  of 
good  beer,  and  one  barrel  of  small  beer  to  tap  first. 

Some  cellars  will  keep  beer  better  than  others.  If 
you  find  the  beer  not  to  keep  well,  add  a  little  more 
hops.  If  you  want  a  strong  barrel  of  ale,  take  the  first 
drawing  of  wort ;  boil  as  before  stated,  and  let  it  fer¬ 
ment  off  well  in  the  barrel,  and  do  not  tap  for  six 
months.  You  will  have  a  glass  of  ale  as  fine  as  wine, 
and  as  strong  as  is  desirable.  I  need  not  say  that 
all  the  vessels  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  J ohn  Bar- 
Barleycorn. 

- *©  © - 

Farm  Buildings. 

The  comparative  merits  of  barns,  as  regards  econo¬ 
my  and  space,  is  an  important  subject  for  farmers.  The 
old-fashioned  buildings  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  the 
new,  and  comfort  and  cleanliness  are  superceding  mis¬ 
ery  and  filth.  Once  it  was  thought  that  a  barn  with 
large  cracks  was  better  for  storing  green  fodder.  Now 
men  think  that  a  tight  barn  is  best  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Once,  barn  cellars  for  housing  manures  were  scout¬ 
ed.  Now  such  a  cavity  is  considered  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Once,  liquid  manure  was  considered  less 
valuable  than  solid.  Now,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I 
have  recently  visited  some  of  the  best  barns  in  this 
vicinity,  and  find  them  as  different  from  the  big  tim¬ 
bered,  high  beamed,  cold  barns  of  30  years  ago,  as 
chalk  is  from  cheese.  One  barn  in  particular  I  recall. 
It  has  yellow  paint,  and  a  slate  roof.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  is  nearly  level,  but  its  whole  basement 
is  for  stabling  and  manure,  and  is  built  of  brick.  The 
cattle  are  tied  by  stanchions ;  they  stand  upon  a  five 
foot  platform.  Behind  them  is  a  gutter  two  feet  wide 
and  three  inches  deep.  Back  of  that  is  a  walk  of  the 
same  width  as  the  gutter.  Still  farther  back,  doors 
open  in  a  brick  wall,  where  is'  a  room  the  same  length 
of  the  stables,  but  wider  and  deeper,  for  the  throwing 
of  manure.  Large  quantities  of  loam  or  earth  are 
kept  dry  and  from  freezing  in  the  corners  of  this  room, 
and  are  wheeled  daily  into  the  stables  for  litter. 

Where  straw  is  worth  $9  per  ton,  earth  is  much 
cheaper  as  an  absorbent.  By  this  process  the  cattle 
are  kept  clean,  and  the  stables  are  always  sweet  and 
comfortable.  The  mercury  did  not  descend  to  freezing 
^point  in  this  stable  last  winter.  The  hay  and  grain 
are  stored  above  the  cattle,  and  descend  through  scut¬ 
tles  into  a  passage-way.  in  front  of  the  stock.  Roots  of 
all  kinds  are  abundantly  stored  in  the  root  cellar. 
These  are  cut  and  fed  twice  a  day  to  the  stock,  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  bushel  at  a  time  to  each  animal  It 
does  not  require  a  large  barn  to  store  such  fodder  for 
20  head  of  cattle  for  a  winter ;  besides  the  cattle  come 
out  in  excellent  condition  in  the  spring.  The  water 
that  the  cattle  drink  is  nearly  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  stables.  Indeed  very  cold  water  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  any  man  or  beast.  Milkmen  understand  this 
point,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Economy 


of  space,  neatness  and  warmth  are  characteristics  of 
the  building  described.  J.  N.  Bagg. 

- »-»— o - - - 

Watson’s  No-Patent  Self-Sustaining  Porta¬ 
ble  Farm  Fence. 

Our  friend,  Joseph  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  has 
planned  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  Fence  to  be 
constructed  as  follows  :  Each  length  requires  six  rails 
12  or  13  ft.  long,  sawed  1  or  If  inches,  as  the  strength 
of  the  timber  may  require,  which  with  spaces  between 
them  respectively  of  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  inches,  and  the 
necessary  blocking  underneath,  will  make  a  fence  four 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Two  battens  and  two  braces  are 
provided  for  each  length,  of  the  same  stuff  and  size  as 
the  rails,  4  ft.  3  in.  long — a  13  foot  rail  will  make  three 
with  n:  loss  of  stuff.  These  are  nailed  as  shown  in  the 

annexed  diagram— one 
good  clinch  nail  at 
each  crossing  being 
sufficient.  The  battens 
are  placed  as  will  be  noted,  one  on  the  outside  and  one 
on  the  inside  of  the  fence,  and  when  the  batten  at  the 
right  end  of  one  length  is  on  the  outside,  that  on  the 
right  end  of  the  next  length  should  be  on  the  inside, 
this  alternation  being  necessary  to  bind  the  fence  more 
securely.  The  battens  project,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  last  rail  three  inches. 

When  the  fence  is  placed  in  position,  the  ends  of  the 
panels  are  secured  to  each  other  by  a  fastening  of  No. 
9  annealed  wire  connecting  the  two  battens  that  come 
together,  and  by  its  length  determining  the  angle  of 
the  two  panels  of  fence  with  each  other,  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  worm.  A  hook  in  each  end  of  the  wire  unites 
them,  and  when  the  fence  is  to  be  removed,  can  be 
easily  unhooked  by  giving  the  panels  a  more  acute 
angle.  The  small  surface  presented  to  the  wind  by 
this  fence,  being  only  18  perpendicular  inches,  and  five 
wide  spaces,  renders  it  little  liable  to  be  blown  away, 
and  as  only  about  30  feet  of  inch  boards,  and  48  nails 
are  required  to  the  rod,  the  cost  of  the  whole,  including 
the  labor  of  putting  together  by  any  mechanical  far¬ 
mer  at  reasonable  prices,  cannot  exceed  Fifty  Csent 
a  Rod ! 

- - - - - 

The  White  Daisy. 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
most  effectual  way  to  kill  out  the  White  Daisy?  If 
you  can,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor.  Five  years  ago 
I  bought  a  farm,  and  part  of  it  is  over-run  with  daisy. 
I  have  plowed  the  sod  both  fall  and  spring,  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn ;  the  next  spring  sowed  to  oats  ;  in  Septem¬ 
ber  plowed  and  sown  to  rye.  The  next  summer  when 
it  came  in  grass  the  daisy  was  as  thick  as  ever.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  every  little  root  makes  a  new  plant.  0  W. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  successful 
experience  with  extirpating  this  weed,  please  give  us 
their  mode  ? 

No  plant  can  grow  without  leaves  exposed  to  the  air 
— hence  plowing  under  often  enough  (and  not  too  often, 
so  as  to  turn  up  too  soon,)  will  smother  any  plant  if  the 
work  is  well  done.  The  earth  may,  however,  be  full  of 
seed,  and  need  a  long  time  to  start  and  destroy  every 
one.  We  have  never  known  any  farmer  to  be  much 
troubled  with  the  daisy,  who  pursued  a  regular,  long 
continued  rotation  of  crops,  accompanied  with  thorough 
and  cleanly  cultivation.  There  may,  however,  be  ex¬ 
ceptions. 
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Unprofitable  Farming, 

In  a  recent  paper  we  spoke  of  some  of  the  causes  of 
unprofitable  farming, — unprofitable,  not  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  right  way,  but  from  neglect  of  well- 
known  axioms  in  agriculture, — and  promised  to  give  a 
few  more  instances  illustrating  the  subject. 

Manure  is  a  necessary  application,  in  order  to  bring 
an  impoverished  soil  into  a  productive  state.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  all  agree.  And  yet,  how  much  of  the 
unprofitable  farming  of  the  country  results  from  the 
attempt  to  grow  crops  on  worn-out  soils  without  ma¬ 
nure.  Plant  corn  on  such  land — the  crop  is  a  meagre 
one,  both  from  want  of  strength  in  the  soil  to  grow  it, 
and  length  of  the  season  to  mature  it.  A  rich  or  well- 
manured  soil  will  ripen  this  crop  weeks  earlier  than  a 
poor  one.  An  acre  of  land,  rich,  deeply  tilled,  planted 
in  good  season,  and  thoroughly  and  cleanly  cultivated, 
will  produce  more  corn  than  five  acres  poor,  shallow- 
plowed,  late  planted  and  half  cultivated,  and  at  per¬ 
haps  one-half  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

Stagnant  water ,  either  in  or  upon  the  soil,  is  another 
cause  of  unprofitable  farming.  A  soil  which  has  no  es¬ 
cape  or  outlet  for  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  save 
evaporation,  cannot  be  made  to  produce  a  paying  crop. 
In  a  dry  season  it  is  baked  and  hard — in  a  wet  one  it 
is  often  flooded  with  stagnant  water,  and.  is  never  in  a 
condition  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cultivated 
crops,  however  well  suited  it  may  be  to  the  production 
of  wild  grass,  flag  and  rushes.  And  partially  drained 
land  of  this  character  is  little  better.  Flooded  in  spring, 
the  water  passes  off  but  slowly ;  nothing  can  be  done 
upon  it  until  the  “subsiding  of  the  waters,”  which,  as 
they  must  in  great  part  go  cloudward,  is  a  tedious  pro¬ 
cess. 

Poor  manure — made  so  by  exposure  and  leaching 
while  yet  in  the  yard — is  another  source  of  loss  to  the 
farmer.  The  contents  of  the  barn-yard  are  generally 
dignified  with  the  name  of  manure,  even  if  they  con¬ 
sist  of  little  more  than  a  leached  mass  of  straw  and 
excrement,  the  real  strength  of  which  has  long  ago 
passed  off  into  some  stream,  or  floated  down  the  road¬ 
side  ditch,  and  into  some  provident  neighbor’s  field — it 
is  still  “  manure,”  and  is  carted  to  the  field  and  offered 
to  the  crop  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  find  therein 
nutriment,  and  the  material  for  large  productiveness. 
One  thought  will  show  how  futile  this  expectation. 
How  does  manure  benefit  a  plant  1  By  its  soluble  con¬ 
stituents — they  receive  only  liquid  food.  This  leached 
manure  has  lost  the  greater  share  of  the  soluble  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility,  and  acts  in  great  part  only  mechani¬ 
cally  upon  the  soil. 

Attempting  too  muck  is  another  great  cause  of  loss 
to  the  farmer.  “Much  labor  on  little  land,”  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  success — enough  labor,  at  least,  to  do  everything 
in  the  best  manner.  Look  at  it, — is  it  good  policy  to 
expend  the  labor  of  putting  in  a  crop  over  six  acres, 
when,  at  the  same  cost ,  a  like  result  may  be  realised 
from  three  or  four?  Will  you  be  content  with  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  at  an  expense  of,  say  $12, 
when  by  adding  $3  in  manure  and  better  culture,  you 
may  realize  sixty  or  one  hundred  bushels  ?  Will  you 
grow  inferior  stock  with  the  same  amount  of  food,  when 
by  a  larger  outlay  at  first,  you  may  have  the  best — 
those  always  saleable  at  good  prices — while  the  unim¬ 
proved  scarcely  find  purchasers  at  any  price  1  Is  it 
not  best,  either  to  concentrate  your  labor  on  less  land, 


or  increase  your  expenditure  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
farm  in  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation  ? 

The  acknowledged  causes  of  unprofitable  farming 
are  not  exhausted,  and  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
examination  of  the  farmer.  Let  him  look  into  the 
matter,  and  see  where  and  why  he  has  failed. 


Cutting  and  Feeding  Cut  Fodder. 


Country  Gentleman— -In  vol.  11,  no.  2,  Norman 
Bottum  makes  inquiry  as  to  a  profitable  machine  for 
cutting  cornstalks,  and  perhaps  our  experience  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  a  class  of  your  readers.  That 
there  is  not  only  propriety  in  cutting  up  cornstalks, 
coarse  clover  hay,  coarse  straw,  and  the  like,  for  fod¬ 
der,  but  also  economy  in  it,  and  necessity  for  it,  no  one 
who  has  ever  fed  stalks  in  the  bundle,  and  whole  coarse 
straw,  and  witnessed  the  extravagant  waste  of  cattle, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  consume  these  articles  in 
that  state,  and  their  consequent  want  of  thrift  upon 
them,  will  question.  To  say  nothing  of  the  waste  in 
littering  a  barn-yard  with  whole  cornstalks,  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  having  them  in  the  manure  to  handle  in 
their  undecayed  state  is  enough  to  make  one  look  anx¬ 
iously  for  some  machine  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
“  nuisance.” 

The  avidity  with  which  cattle  entirely  consume  these 
kinds  of  fodder  when  properly  cut,  even  without  grain, 
is  enough  to  satisfy  us  as  to  its  utility.  Much  care, 
however,  are  required  in  feeding  when  cut  stalks  and 
straw  are  fed.  He  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
feeding  cut  fodder  will  almost  invariably  feed  a  double 
dose ,  until  he  learns  from  experience  that  he  is  over¬ 
feeding.  “Little  and  often”  we  find  to  be  the  better 
plan,  and  feed  only  what  each  animal  will  consume 
entirely.  Should  any  of  the  hard  coarse  joints  of  the 
stalks  remain  in  the  manger,  they  should  be  well  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  fresh  stalks  at  the  next  feeding,  and  with 
some  animals  this  course  will  always  have  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

Our  practice  is  to  arrange  cattle,  either  in  stalls  or 
stanchions,  with  separate  bunks,  and  to  give  each  ani- 
mal  a  rounded  half  bushel  of  stalks,  without  grain, 
four  times  per  day,  viz. :  1st,  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning — 2d,  three  or  four  hours  after,  or  just  be¬ 
fore  turning  out — 3d,  on  putting  up  for  the  night — 
4th,  three  or  four  hours  after,  or  just  before  bed-time. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  feed  in  bunks,  in  the 
yard,  fine  barley  or  oat  straw  whole,  which  is  eaten 
with  avidity. 

'  Our  stock  is  made  up  of  grade  Short-Horns,  grade 
Devons,  and  pure  Short-Horns,  we  having,  about  a 
year  since,  discarded  the  very  last  of  a  large  stock  of 
native  cattle,  as  costing  too  much  for  anything  but  a 
very  wealthy  farmer,  who  has  money  to  throw  away, 
to  keep.  He  who  has  native  cattle  to  feed,  will  allow 
50  per  cent,  in  quantity  more  than  we  have  given 
above,  as  a  proper  mess  for  Short-Horns  or  Devons. 

Variety  of  food,  for  instance,  cut  stalks,  cut  straw, 
good  hay,  whole  fine  straw,  roots,  and  occasionally 
grain,  will  be  found  far  better  and  cheaper  fodder  for 
animals  than  all  coarse  stuff,  as  they  relish  the  change 
of  food  as  much  as  the  human  being  appreciates  it. 

That  there  is  economy  in  cutting  good  fine  hay,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  change  of  food,  or  upon  which  to  feed  grain, 
remains  a  question  with  us,  which  we  design  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  experiment  at  some  convenient  opportunity. 
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Oar  experience  in  cutting  fodder  has  been  varied. 
We  have  used,  seen,  and  heard  of  many  horse  and 
hand  power  machines  for  cutting  fodder,  but  most  of 
them,  we  regret  to  say,  incline  one,  after  having  test¬ 
ed  them  for  cutting  fodder,  to  “resort  to  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  stalks  whole.”  Last  summer  we  visit¬ 
ed  the  well-managed  farm  of  Hon.  Louis  P.  Legg, 
President  of  the  Tioga  County.  Ag  Society,  and  there 
saw  a  machine  which  fully  meets  the  wants  of  every 
farmer  working  from  one  acre  to  five  hundred  acres. 
It  is  a  combined  hand  and  horse  power  machine,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  J.  E.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Cuming’s  Patent,  price  $25,  and  will  cut  corn¬ 
stalks,  bound  straw  or  loose  straw,  equally  well,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  as  may  be  desired. 
There  are  four  knives  set  on  a  cylindrical  wheel,  cut¬ 
ting  spirally,  and  when  all  on,  cut  half  an  inch  long, 
making  corn  stalks  or  straw,  to  be  fed  with  grain,  a 
very  good  length,  while  for  cutting  straw  to  feed  with 
stalks  without  grain,  we  usually  remove  two  knives  op¬ 
posite  each  other,  which  cuts  one  inch  long,  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  third  knife  may  be  removed,  leaving  it  to 
cut  two  inches  long.  The  machine  is  a  self-feeder,  find 
hence  will  draw  one  straw  as  well  as  a  mouth  full. 

We  have  a  two-horse  (Emery)  power,  and  with  the 
lowest  possible  elevation  of  the  band  wheel  from  the 
floor,  one  of  our  1200  lbs',  horses  will  cut  two  bushels 
of  straw,  threshed  by  machine,  per  minute.  A  little 
more  elevation,  or  another  horse  is  required  to  cut 
stalks  or  bound  straw  well,  and  of  course  it  will  cut 
them  much  faster  than  loose  straw. 

We  regard  it  as  an  almost  perfect  piece  of  machine¬ 
ry.  Dunham  &  Wood.  Etna,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 


Oats  on  Turnip  Ground. 


Messes.  Editors — You  published  in  your  paper  for 
March  26th,  my  experiments  with  raising  turnips  by 
the  application  of  guano.  It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  see  an  account  of  the  oat  crop  on  the 
ground  where  the  flat  turnips  grew.  In  pulling  the 
turnips,  three  rows  on  each  side  were  thrown  together 
in  winrows  and  then  topped.  Part  of  these  tops  were 
carried  off  and  fed  to  sheep,  but  the  greater  portion 
remained  on  the  ground  through  the  winter.  In  April 
sowed  to  oats — plowed  in  with  one  horse  plow.  Very 
soon  dark  green  strips  were  observed  through  the  whole 
piece.  For  some  time  I  could  not  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference,  but  by  examining  the  strips  closely,  I  found 
they  were  just  on  the  rows  on  which  the  tops  were  left; 
and  they  have  continued  to  grow  ahead  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  I  should  judge  double  the  quantity  of  oats 
are  on  the  strips  manured  with  tops.  The  whole  tur¬ 
nip  ground  is  far  superior  to  corn  ground  joining  it,  of 
the  same  quality,  treated  alike,  except  the  very  small 
quantity  of  manure  in  the  potato  hills,  and  the  200  lbs. 
guano  for  turnips. 

From  the  result  I  consider  turnips  an  excellent  crop 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  oats.  J.  C.  Taylor.  Holm- 
del,  N.  J.,  July  23,  1857. 

P.  S.  To  show  the  size  o  the  oats  on  the  strips,  I 
would  mention  that  one  week  ago  I  measured  some 
pulled  up  by  the  roots — their  length  was  six  feet  and 
one  half  inch. 

2d  P.  S.  1  find  the  above  put  away  safely,  but  on 
looking  it  over,  thought  it  might  be  worth  publishing, 
so  I  send  it  thus  late.  j.  c.  t. 


How  Manure  is  made  in  Switzerland. 


In  the  first  number  of  vol.  x.  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  appeared  an  article  on  the  management  of 
manure  in  Switzerland,  by  S.  W.  Johnson.  A  prolon¬ 
ged  stay  last  year  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  farmers,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  know  and  study  thoroughly  their 
method  of  making  and  saving  manure,  and  before 
and  after  I  went  there,  I  had  tried  it  enough  to 
know  that  it  can  be  employed  here  with  great  benefit 
and  little  trouble.  To-day,  being  at  leisure,  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  short  description  of  it,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  benefit  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  C  ,  of  Moulhey,  near  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
method  carried  into  effect  in  as  easy  and  simp’e  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible.  Mr.  C.  is  considered  one  of  the  best  far¬ 
mers  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  introduced  to  him,  and  spend  a  day  on  his  farm; 
and  with  a  kindness  and  politeness  seldom  equalled, 
seeing  my  interest  in  agricultural  matters,  he  showed 
me  all  over  his  property,  pointing  out  the  many  im¬ 
provements,  and  thus  by  his  agreeable  and  interesting 
conversation,  giving  me  the  best  lesson  in  agriculture 
I  ever  received.  If  it  was  not  out  of  my  subject,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  description  of  his  beautiful 
farm,  but  I  shall  speak  only  of  that  important  part,  the 
manure  heap. 

Mr.  C.’s  farm  buildings  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  gently  inclined  towards  the  lake.  His  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  forty  cows,  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  six  or  seven 
horses. 

The  manure  is  carried  to  the  heap  every  day,  the  lit¬ 
ter  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dung,  and  saturated 
with  the  urine.  The  heap  stands  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  buildings,  a  little  lower  down  the  hill,  and  is 
built  in  the  manner  described  by  Prof.  Johnson,  with 
the  exception  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  not  used. 
The  cistern  is  built  a  little  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to 
receive  all  its  drainings,  and  also  the  surplus  liquid  from 
the  stables.  About  one  hundred  yards  lower  down,  on 
a  level  spot,  Mr.  C.  collects  all  the  numerous  materials 
for  compost  so  easily  found  on  a  farm,  adding  to  it 
scrapings  from  the  road  and  ditches,  heaping  the  whole 
carefully  in  a  large  square  pile,  and  keeping  the  top  of 
it  always  level  and  loose. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
he  had  a  pipe  laid  from  the  cistern  there,  and  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  by  its  means,  he  drenches  tho¬ 
roughly  the  compost  heap,  thus  making  it  every  way 
equal  to  the  best  stable  manure.  An  artificial  pond 
by  the  side  of  it,  receives  its  drainings,  and  the  water 
of  the  fountain  at  tbe  house  ;  when  full  its  contents 
are  let  loose,  and  irrigate  many  an  acre  of  fine  mead¬ 
ows  that  lie  beneath. 

By  such  admirable  management,  every  particle  of 
manure  made  on  that  farm  is  saved,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  although  wheat  and  cclza  are  the  staple 
crops  raised  by  Mr.  C.,  he  has,  without  the  help  of  any 
foreign  manure,  improved  the  quality  of  his  land  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  and  that  in  a  country,  where 
to  keep  up  the  land  in  a  fair  condition,  it  must  be 
heavily  manured  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

On  another  farm,  in  summer,  the  liquid  manure  of  a 
few  cows  was  pumped  from  the  cistern  into  a  barrel  on 
a  cart,  and  spread  on  a  field  of  sainfoin,  used  for  soil- 
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ing,  with  such  good  effect  that  five  and  six  good  crops 
were  cut  from  it  in  tbe  course  of  the  summer. 

Jfo  greater  contrast  could  be  found,  than  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  way  in  which  every  article  fit  for  manuring  is 
treated  in  that  country  and  in  this.  There,  every  thing 
is  scraped,  gathered,  saved — here,  on  the  contrary, 
waste  can  be  seen  on  almost  every  farm.  It  is  true, 
all  the  Swiss  cultivators  cannot  use  such  perfect  method 
as  that  followed  by  Mr.  C.  They  have  not  the  money, 
nor  the  space  to  fix  their  barn-yards;  but  they  all 
have  a  well  built  manure  heap,  with  a  cistern  or  a 
tank,  whose  contents  serve  to  keep  the  pile  moist. 

I  never  saw  gypsum  used,  and  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  employed  except  by  a  few  farmers. 

A  method  often  followed  there,  and  which  can  be 
employed  here  with  advantage,  as  I  know  by  trial,  is 
this:  They  dig  their  stables  so  that  being  lower  behind 
than  at  the  trough,  it  will  hold  a  certain  amount  of 
manure  without  disadvantage  to  the  animals.  Every 
night  a  heavy  litter  of  straw  is  put  in ;  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  drawn  out  only  once  a  week,  or  once  every 
two  weeks.  In  this  way  the  urine  is  soaked  in  the 
straw,  and  after  being  carried  to  the  pile,  the  slight 
fermentation  converts  it  into  very  good  manure.  It  is 
not  as  desirable  a  method  as  the  other;  it  takes  more 
straw  or  litter  of  any  sort,  and  more  work,  but  it  is 
more  simple  and  easier  to  carry  into  effect.  I  followed 
it  long  enough  to  know  that  in  that  way  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  manure  can  be  made,  compared 
with  the  ordinary  manner  generally  employed  here.  A 
great  deal  of  litter  must  be  used,  and  for  that  purpose 
wheat  straw  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  the  farmer 
who  lets  his  rot  on  the  field  where  it  was  thrashed,  and 
his  cattle  be  out  in  the  open  air,  is  blind  to  his  own  in¬ 
terest. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  support  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Johnson.  He  said:  “That  method  deserves  to 
be  known  and  tried  in  this  country.”  I  have  seen  it 
carried  into  effect  in  Europe  ;  I  tried  it  here,  and  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  it  is  worth  more  than  a  passing 
thought  from  all  the  farmers  who  wish  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Albert  Chavannes.  Knox¬ 
ville ,  Tenn. 

- *-*-o - - 

Feeding  Hogs  in  Orchards. 

Will  feeding  hogs  in  an  apple  orchard,  the  trees  be¬ 
ing  8  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  be  likely  to  injure  them  7 
Wishing  to  improve  the  soil  in  mine,  I  have  fattened 
24  head,  weighing  perhaps  250  lbs.  each,  on  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  feeding  to  them  some  400 
bushels  of  corn, — the  soil  clay  (not  tenacious  however,) 
and  resting  on  limestone  at  6  or  8  feet  below,  and  ori¬ 
ginally  covered  with  sugar  maple.  I  shall  plow  it  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  probably  plant,  corn 
for  fodder,  or  pumpkins  on  the  clearer  part  of  it  and 
between  the  rows.  R.  Hatton.  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

We  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  hogs  to  feed  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  orchards,  run¬ 
ning  for  months  among  them,  and  never  knew  them  to 
injure  large  or  bearing  trees.  If  they  shade  the 
ground  much  the  crop  of  corn  fodder  will  be  small,  but 
the  cultivation  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit.  If 
many  of  the  roots  are  quite  near  the  surface,  we  would 
prefer  plowing  with  a  gang-plow,  (being  cheaper  and 
shallower)  unless  in  sod.  It  is  better  to  mutilate  the 
roots  some,  than  -to  neglect  cultivating. 


In  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiries  for  the  best  mode 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  means  of  common  farmers, 
we  now  furnish  a  figure  and  description  of  the  contri¬ 
vance  adopted  the  past  autumn  by  Gideon  IIeren- 
deen  of  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.,  N  Y.,  whose  expe¬ 
riments  in  making  molasses  from  the  cane,  have  been 
more  successful  than  any  others  we  have  met  with — 
more  especially  as  regards  the  process  of  expressing  the 
juice.  The  molasses  was  found  superior  in  quality  to 
common  cane  molasses,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
sugar  maple,  nor  to  some  other  samples  obtained  from 
the  Chinese  cane.  It  was,  however,  evaporated  in  a 
common  potash  kettle — it  is  intended  another  year  to 
use  suitable  evaporating  pans,  when  the  result  will  no 
doubt  be  a  better  article,  and  be  furnished  at  less  cost. 
The  actual  expense  in  this  case,  including  cost  of  seed, 
use  of  land,  fuel,  and  all  other  expenditures,  was  about 
sixteen  cents  per  gallon — and  he  assures  us  he  could 
sell  it  at  a  good  profit  for  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon, 
should  he  manufacture  it  for  market.  The  molasses  is 
found  excellent  for  buckwheat  cakes  and  mince  pies. 
The  mill  is  not  patented — it  is  attached  to  a  common 
horse-power,  used  for  driving  a  threshing  machine;  is 
worked  by  one  horse — and  did  not  cost  far  from  ten 
dollars. 

The  cane  was  planted  late  in  spring,  (one  pound  of 
seed  to  half  an  acre,)  in  drills  4  feet  apart,  and  a  part 
of  it  in  thin  drills  with  plants  one  foot  apart,  and  the 
rest  in  thicker  drills  4  or  5  inches  apart.  The  thick 
drills  yielded  the  most,  and  are  preferred.  For  some 
time  the  young  plants  had  so  small  and  puny  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  one-half  was  plowed  up  for  buckwheat, 
leaving  only  a  fourth  of  an  acre  for  experiment.  From 
this  55  gallons  of  molasses  were  obtained. 

Before  cutting  up  the  cane  in  autumn,  a  man  passed 
along  the  rows  and  stripped  off  ail  the  leaves,  which 
was  done  with  great  expedition,  by  merely  stroking  his 
hand  downwards  around  each  stalk,  as  fast  as  another 
could  cut  the  stalks.  The  leaves  were  suffered  to  lie 
on  the  ground  till  sufficiently  dry,  when  they  were  ra¬ 
ked  and  drawn  in  for  fodder.  Two  good  two- horse 
loads  of  leaves  were  thus  obtained  from  the  quarter- 
acre. 

The  mill  consisted  substantially  of  two  cast-iron 
rollers,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  turning  together, 
not  faster  than  one  revolution  in  three  seconds.  These 
rollers  were  turned,  smooth  and  perfectly  true,'*  and 
their  faces  fitted  together  with  great  accuracy,  and  on 
this  accuracy  and  the  slowness  of  motion,  the  success 

*  They  bad  been  made  for  some  other  purpose,  and  were 
purchased  cheaply  at  a  foundry,  hence  a  reason  of  the  mill 
costing  so  little.  They  vrere  hollow,  with  solid  heads. 
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in  pressing  depended.  They  were  set  in  a  wood  frame, 
so  as  to  be  at  first  about  one-third  of  an  inch  apart,  so 
that  in  passing  the  cane  between  them  the  joints  only 
would  be  crushed,  and  but  little  juice  pressed  out.  If 
set  more  closely  at  first,  the  stalks  would  be  broken  off 
at  the  joints,  and  they  would  thus  be  prevented  from 
passing  through.  When  the  cane  had  been  thus  bro¬ 
ken  and  prepared,  the  rollers  were  wedged  closely  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  be  in  such  close  contact  that  water 
could  not  run  between  them.  The  elasticity  of  the 
wood  in  which  their  axles  were  set,  would,  however, 
allow  them  to  separate  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade 
when  the  stalks  were  passing  through- — and  after  the 
passage  the  stalks  would  be  as  dry  and  flat  as  the  sha¬ 
vings  from  a  carpenter’s  plane  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
the  juice  would  break  and  spout,  out  so  as  to  form  a 
stream  from  the  trough  below  larger  than  one’s  finger. 

In  the  figure,  a  represents  the  trough  in  which  the 
cane  is  laid  for  feeding  the  mill,  being  quite  similar  to 
the  trough  of  a  common  straw  cutter ;  b  b  are  the  two 
cast  rollers,  made  to  work  together  by  cog-wheels  on 
their  ends.  At  first  the  cog-wheels  were  omitted,  with 
the  belief  that  one  roller  and  the  stalks  would  draw  on 
the  other  roller ;  but  this  failed  in  practice,  and  hence 
the  cog-wheels  were  added.  The  trough  c,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  juice  has  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
rollers,  and  contracts  a  little  towards  its  lower  part,  a 
tub  the  size  of  a  wash-tub  being  placed  beneath  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cascade  of  juice.  The  lower  roller  is  turned 
by  the  horse-power  of  a  common  threshing-machine, 
by  the  long  rod,  and  the  universal  or  “  knuckle  ”  joint, 
cl.  In  order  to  obtain  slow  motion,  a  bar  of  wood  ten 
feet  long,  was  lashed  or  spliced  on  the  common  bar  to 
which  the  horses  are  attached, — thus  giving  the  horse 
a  wide  circle  to  travel  in — at  the  same  time  that  all  the 
cog-wheels  were  removed  or  taken  out,  except  the  first 
or  main  horizontal  one,  and  the  pinion  working  into  it, 
on  the  long  rod  connected  with  the  lower  roller.  In 
this  way  the  horse  in  travelling  three  feet  moved  the 
rollers  only  five  or  six  inches,  and  thus  gave  them  great 
power. 

Crushing  the  stalks  and  expressing  the  juice  were  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  labor  of  manufacture — a  half 
day  was  sufficient  to  pass  through  two  tons  of  stalks. 
Lime  was  used  to  clarify  and  sweeten. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expense  : — 


Plowing  a  quarter  of  an  acre, . $  75 

Seed .  50 

Planting, .  50 

Cultivating, .  2.00 

Cutting  up  stalks,  &c., .  2.00 

Labor  of  grinding  and  evaporating, . 5.00 

Interest  on  land, . 2.00 

Fuel, .  1.50 


$14.00 

Deduct  value  of  2  loads  of  leaves, _  5.00 

Cost  of  55  gallons  of  molasses, .  $9.25 


- e— ©— « - 

Remedy  for  Garget  in  Cows. 

I  had,  a  few  days  since,  a  new  milch  cow  whose  bag 
was  very  badly  caked — so  much  so,  that  the  usual  re¬ 
medies  of  cold  water,  soap-suds,  spts.  camphor,  &c., 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  I  asked  our  family  physician 
for  a  prescription,  who  gave  me  this : 

1  part  aqua  ammonia, 

2  parts  sweet  oil, 

well  rubbed  in  twice  daily.  In  two  days  a  cure  W£S 
effected.  W.  J-  Pettee.  Salisbury ,  Ct. 


Remedy  for  the  Curcnlio. 

Eds.  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — I  read  in  the  Cultivator 
that  if  the  ground  under  plum  trees  was  paved,  it 
would  stop  the  work  of  the  eurculio,  and  that  suggest¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  covering  the  ground  under  the  trees 
with  boards.  I  took  some  old  boards  when  the  tree 
was  in  blossom,  and  after  spading  up  the  ground,  laid 
down  the  boards,  covering  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
limbs  extended,  and  laid  some  narrow  strips  on  th8 
cracks,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  ground.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  full  crop  of  fine 'plums.  The  tree  was  so 
full  that  I  picked  off  some  of  them  when  very  small. 
Variety  Imperial  Gage. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  took  some  sediment  of  a  grind¬ 
stone  trough,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  spread 
some  gravel  on  the  top  of  that,  and  the  iron  that  was 
in  the  sediment  cemented  the  whole  together,  and 
formed  a  hard  crust,  and  he  had  a  fine  crop  of  plums. 
I  think  there  are  objections  to  the  cement,  for  the  tree 
cannot  be  manured  or  cultivated  ;  but  the  boards  can 
be  moved  when  the  plums  are  out  of  the  way  of  the 
eurculio. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  try  the  boards,  and  com¬ 
municate  the  result  1  Joseph  E.  Phelps.  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

A.  Beaman,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  his 
remedy  against  the  eurculio,  is  the  well  known  method 
of  allowing  poultry  to  run  among  the  trees,  'to  which 
he  adds  the  practice  of  dusting  the  trees  frequently 
with  air-slacked  lime  until  the  fruit  is  out  of  the  way 
of  the  insect.  His  plum  orchard  is  66  by  200  feet,  and 
contains  some  apricots  and  nectarines — he  has  40  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  plum,  and  he  is  compelled  to  thin  out 
one-third  or  one-half  the  fruit  when  partly  grown  to 
prevent  the  trees  from  breaking  down.  The  remedy 
has  also  answered  well  for  apricots,  but  the  nectarines 
are  destroyed,  and  he  intends  to  cut  the  trees  down. 

Pumpkin  Seeds  Injurious  to  Uncles  &  Geese. 

L.  Tucker  &  Son — I  notice  in  your  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  14th  inst.,  an  inquiry,  “  whether  pump¬ 
kin  seeds  will  kill  ducks  and  geese.”  As  to  their  kill¬ 
ing  ducks,  I  have  no  doubt;  with  respect  to  their  kill¬ 
ing  geese,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  have 
very  little  doubt  they  would  produce  the  same  effect 
when  eaten  raw  or  unground. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  I  sent  from  Yacht  Cove,  N.  J., 
a  dozen  ducks  of  unusual  large  size,  which  had  been 
raised^ along  the  shore  of  “York  Bay.”  On  my  re¬ 
turn  home  a  short  time  after,  I  found  eight  of  them 
had  died,  and  the  four  others  had  their  legs  so  para- 
lized  that  they  could  not  walk,  although  they  managed 
to  swim  ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  the  eight  had  been 
similarly  affected  previous  to  their  dsath.  I  opened 
some  of  the  dead  ones,  and  found  nothing  in  their  in¬ 
testines,  Ac.,  but  a  quantity  of  raw  pumpkin  seeds, 
the  other  food  having  been  digested  and  passed  off.  I 
then  took  the  four  live  ones,  and  stuffed  and  fed  them 
for  three  or  four  days  with  boiled  corn  meal,  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  bread,  Ac.,  keeping  their  stomachs  filled  with 
digestible  food,  and  they  all  four  recovered,  and  are 
now  alive  and  well.  I  presume  they  either  digested 
the  pumpkin  seeds  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four 
days,  or  passed  them  away  with  the  other  food.  I  now 
never  allow  my  ducks  or  geese  to  eat  pumpkin  seeds 
unless  they  are  ground  or  boiled,  and  would  advise 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Chas.  E.  Morton.  Mill 
Farm,  Mortonville,  N.  Y.y  Jan.  16. 
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Premium  Crop  of  Ruta  Bagas. 

The  sample  of  ruta  baga  turnips,  which  I  enter  in 
competition  for  the  best  acre,  are  a  sample  of  our  crop, 
which  I  grew  the  past  season,  on  a  slaty  light  loam, 
on  which  we  grew  in  1856,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  to 
which  crops  we  gave  bam-yard  manure. 

This  spring  we  gave  it  no  manure,  except  a  little 
superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  drills  to  start  the  seed. 
The  following  is  my  treatment  and  the  expense  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  yield  was  1,117  bushels,  of  62  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Weight  of  the  above,  thirty-four  tons,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds.  For  what  I  have  sold, 
we  got  three  shillings  a  bushel. 

June  12 — Plowed  for  turnips — 13.  Harrowed  and 
rolled — 15.  Drills  opened  by  hoe  (the  ground  level,) 
at  30  inches  apart,  as  follows :  Make  one  straight  line  ; 
from  this  let  your  men  commence  at  30  inches,  laying 
the  corner  of  the  hoe  on  the  ground ;  they  then  walk 
on  as  fast  as  they  can,  leaving  a  light  mark  (angular) ; 
then  returning  as  going  down.  Let  another  man 
follow  with  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sow  on 
these  drills  as  thick  as  you  sow  plaster  on  clover.  I 
applied  to  this  acre  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  200  lbs. 
of  plaster,  12  wheelbarrowfuls  of  muck,  saved  in  ashed 
during  winter  and  broken  fine  as  ashes,  mixing  these 
three  well  together  before  applying.  This  is  to  get  the 
seeds  as  quick  as  possible  over  ground. 

I  then  sow  as  follows ;  Take  five  or  six  seeds  (or  as 
near  as  you  can  without  counting,)  between  your  finger 
and  thumb.  Drop  three  of  these  in  one  place  at  a  foot 
apart ;  keep  your  finger  and  thumb  in  quick  motion, 
and  move  along  as  quick  as  you  can.  This  requires  no 
science,  as  the  men  who  sowed  ours  this  spring  were 
laboring  men,  who  had  never  seen  a  turnip  seed  to  know 
it. 

When  your  seed  is  dropped,  place  yourself  at  the 
head  of  your  drill  (like  a  soldier  standing  at  ease ;) 
move  your  heels  into  the  hollow  of  each  foot,  placing 
your  hands  behind  your  back  to  move  steadily  along, 
and  move  on  quickly ;  this  draws  a  sufficiency  of  earth 
to  cover  your  seed,  as  when  covered  too  heavily  they 
do  not  come  up  quickly,  and  a  number  will  not  germi¬ 
nate.  I  used  on  this  acre  three  ounces  of  seed.  When 
all  is  sown  and  covered,  pass  the  roller  over  it.  This 
must  be  done  in  dry  weather. 

My  plants  came  up  from  one  to  four  in  each  place, 
at  a  distance  of  a  foot  apart  all  through.  The  economy 
in  this  system  is  that  it  does  not  take  one-twentieth  the 
time  to  thin  that  it  does  when  they  are  sown  by  drill, 
and  your  plants  are  a  great  deal  stronger  when  they 
come  up  thin  than  when  they  are  thick,  and  in  hoeing, 
(using  no  hand  work  to  thin  them,)  by  passing  your 
hoe  between  the  plants,  you  take  out  the  extra  ones, 
(leaving  but  one  plant,)  and  cut  out  all  weeds  between 
them.  I  never  hand-hoe  the  rows,  passing  a  horse-hoe 
between  them  before  I  commence  to  thin  them  ;  imme¬ 
diately  after  thinning,  passing  the  horse-hoe  again 
through  them,  and  repeating  the  horse-hoeing  as  the 
weeds  appear.  If  you  once  let  the  weeds  get  ahead  of 
you,  you  will  be  obliged  to  hand-hoe  them,  which  will 
cost  you  as  much  as  your  crop  will  be  worth,  for  then 
you  will  not  have  more  than  a  half  crop.  When  ypur 
leaves  nearly  meet  in  the  center,  you  can  discontinue 
working  them. 

Every  farmer  should  grow  his  own  turnip  seed.  He 
is  then  sure  of  having  a  good  start.  I  have  never  lost 


a  crop  of  turnips  by  fly  but  one,  and  that  I  attributed 
to  bought  seed,  (of  seed  dealers,)  which  will  be  old  and 
new  mixed. 

The  best  thing  to  prevent  fly  is  to  use  new  seed,  sow 
as  near  to  the  surface  as  possible,  sowing  first  on  drills 
wood  ashes,  guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  To  grow 
fine  turnips  and  keep  your  ground  in  good  heart,  you 
should  apply  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  bone  dust  per 
acre.  This  is  the  best  manure  for  a  turnip  crop. 

June  30th — Horse-hoeing  turnips — July  2.  Hand- 
hoeing — 4.  Horse  hoeing — 17.  Horse-hoeing — Aug.  3. 
Horse-hoeing. 

Nov.  14  and  16 — Pulling  turnips. 

Nov.  17 — Plowed  turnip- tops  in  as  a  manure. 

Total  expense  of  cultivating,  special  manure  and 
seed,  for  the  above  acre  of  turnips,  $21  50. 

Value  of  the  above  at  three  shillings  per  bushel, 
$413, 37 A  Gerald  Howatt.  Newton,  N.  J. 

— - o—o—o - 

Shoemaker’s  Scraps  for  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — A.  R.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  inquires 
whether  leather  cuttings  of  shoemakers  are  of  any  va¬ 
lue  as  a  manure.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  found  in 
our  village  a  pile  of  shoemaker’s  cuttings,  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  some  twenty  years  from  a  con-, 
siderable  manufactory.  Having  seen  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  that  a  small  portion  had  been  used  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  a  poor  piece  of  land, 
I  got  permission  to  remove  about  fifteen  cords,  as  they 
were  considerd  a  nuisance.  I  found  all  that  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer’s  correspondent  said  to  be  true.  I  put  it 
on  as  we  usually  put  on  barn-yard  manure  ;  but  found 
that  I  should  have  extended  it  over  at  least  double  that 
quantity  of  ground,  for  the  first  crops  of  wheat  and 
oats  grew  much  too  strong  — much  of  it  lodged.  The 
third  year  corn  was  planted.  A  dry  season  coming,  I 
had  no  com  of  any  consequence  only  where  the  leather 
cuttings  were  put.  It  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
ground  so  wet,  that  it  was  plowed  too  wet.  Much  of 
the  leather  is  seen  yet  in  plowing. 

The  shavings  from  the  tannery,  of  leather  before 
oiling,  I  have  tried  since,  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
effect  that  the  shoemaker’s  cuttings  do.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  A.  R.  to  collect  all  he  can,  and  I  think  it  will  pay. 
W.  H.  W.  Newville,  Pa. 

Measuring  Corn  in  the  Crib,  &c. 

Eds.  Co  Gent. — A  correspondent  in  your  paper  of 
Dec.  17,  1857,  gives  an  excellent  and  perfectly  correct 
rule  for  determining  the  number  of  bushels  in  a  crib 
or  bin,  but  the  operation  may  be  materially  simplified, 
viz.,  by  multiplying  the  cubic  contents  in  feet  by  the 
decimal  eight-tenths — thus,  1600  cubic  feet  by. 8,  gives 
1280.0  bushels ;  and  for  the  heaped  or  coal  bushel  of 
2688  inches,  multiply  by  sixty-four  hundredths,  or, 
for  greater  accuracy,  by  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousandths,  thus  :  1000x.642=642  0  bushels.  I  would 
buy  or  sell  corn  or  coal  by  the  above  measure  in  large 
quantities  in  preference  to  measuring  by  a  sealed  bush¬ 
el,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  will  vary  less  from 
the  truth,  which  may  be  proved  by  weighing. 

An  easy  rule  to  calculate  the  number  of  barrels  in  a 
cistern, is  to  divide  the  cubic  contents  in  feet  by  four  and 
twenty-one  hundredths.  Example  :  a  cistern,  contain¬ 
ing  by  measurement  500  cubic  feet,  divided  by  4.21, 
gives  118  8  barrels,  or  a  barrel  to  every  inch  in 
depth  for  50|  square  feet  of  horizontal  section.  P.  A. 
Wav.  S'ewickly ,  Pa. 
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Planting  Fruit  Trees,  Nurseries,  &c. 

We  have  received  a  numerous  list  of  inquiries  from 
M.  D.  M.  of  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  (the  postoffice  illegible,) 
in  relation  to  the  nursery  business,  with  which  he  is  at 
present  entirely  unacquainted,  except  by  reading.  As 
we  receive  numerous  inquiries  of  this  kind,,  and  cannot 
write  a  long  letter  in  answer  to  each  separately,  we 
are  compelled  to  reply  in  a  general  way  through  our 
columns. 

Currants  are  raised  from  seed ,  by  washing  the 
pulp  and  preserving  the  seed  moderately  moist  till 
planted.  The  soil  should  be  a  very  fine,  rich  mould  ; 
the  seed  should  be  sown,  and  covered  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  and  shaded 
till  the  young  plants  get  a  good  foot-hold.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  raising  mountain-ash 
plants — or  like  apple  and  pear  seedlings,  except  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  with  a  finer  and  more  shallow  cov¬ 
ering  of  mould,  according  to  the  smallness  of  the  seed. 

Quince  seed  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as  apple  seed. 
A  more  moist  soil  is  however  preferred  generally  ;  but 
if  rich  enough,  this  is  not  essential. 

Cheri~y  stones  should  be  planted  or  buried  before 
even  the  exterior  becomes  dr}r — or  else  packed  imme¬ 
diately  in  moist  sand,  and  kept  moist.  Those  that  have 
been  dry,  in  bags  or  boxes,  till  the  present  time,  will 
probably  be  entirely  worthless.  Our  correspondent  may 
however  try  the  experiment  of  pouring  hot  water  on 
them,  and  then  exposing  them  to  freezing — this,  if  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  may  cause  some  to  grow.  Small 
quantities  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  in  order  that  the 
hot  water  may  cool  immediately.  The  great  cause  of 
such  common  failure  in  the  vegetation  of  cherrystones, 
is  the  dryness  of  the  shell — but  the  treatment  we  have 
just  mentioned  is  most  likely  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
after  they  have  become  dry.  Planting  in  the  common 
way  is  entirely  useless. 

Peach  pits,  after  cracking,  will  dry  and  spoil  in  a 
few  hours.  If  they  cannot  be  planted  at  once,  they 
should  be  packed  in  moist  sand,  peat,  or  pulverized 
moss.  Peach  stones  always  grow  best  if  previously 
mixed  with  earth,  and  in  this  condition  allowed  to  win¬ 
ter  in  an  exposed  plaoe.  We  never  found  them  to  grow 
with  any  certainty,  unless  each  separate  stone  had  been 
in  contact  with  earth  through  the  winter  before  crack- 
ing. 

.  Apple  seeds ,  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  pomace  for  many  days,  are  usually  spoiled  by  the 
heating  and  fermenting  of  the  heap.  The  specimens 
forwarded  by  our  correspondent  have  been  nearly  all 
ruined  in  this  way.  Good  seed  are  packed  full  of  the 
plump  white  kernel — injured  ones  have  a  more  horny 
or  waxy  appearance,  and  partly  shrivel  after  drying  a 
few  days,  and  the  horny  covering  separates  from  the 
inner  portion. 

In  regard  to  the  Nursery  Business  in  general,  we 
would  discourage  every  one  from  engaging  in  it  to  any 
extent,  until  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  Every  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  understand  it,  should  hire  to  some 
good  establishment,  and  labor  with  his  own  hands  for 
two  or  three  years,  before  undertaking  for  himself.  He 
may  learn,  it  is  true,  by  constant  experiments,  but  his 
knowledge  will  be  slow  and  costly,  and  on  many  points, 
imperfect.  There  is  no  business  more  overrun  with 
quacks,  than  that  of  the  nurseryman  ;  and  nothing  has 
disgraced  it  more.  It  would  be  much  better  for  a  car¬ 


penter  or  a  blacksmith  to  begin  working  at  his  trade 
without  any  practice  or  experience.  Like  every  thing 
else,  it  must  be  well  understood,  to  he  attended  with 
success  or  profit,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  opening 
may  be. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  the  other  queries  of  our 
correspondent,  with  satisfaction. 

- - - 

English  and  Seotcli  ©airy  31anagement. 

Messrs.  Editors — About  thirty  pages  of  the  lately 
issued  Ag.  Report  from  the  Patent  Office  are  occupied 
with  details  on  various  departments  of  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  in  England  and  Scotland,  such  as  the  selection 
and  feeding  of  cows  ;  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  j 
the  feeding  of  calves  for  veal  or  stock  ;  and,  generally, 
the  economic  management  of  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry. 

Gloucestershire  is  extensively  known  as  a  cheese- 
producing  county.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  land,  on 
all  the  dairy  farms  in  this  district,  is  under  pasture. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  keep  about  25  cows  for  every 
100  acres,  or  one  cow  for  every  four  acres,  on  the  whole 
farm,  besides  the  young  stock  needed  to  maintain  the 
full  complement  of  cows.  Where  less  land  is  in  grass 
and  more  in  tillage,  fewer  cows  are  kept,  of  eourse,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  land. 

One  acre  and  a  half  of  pasture  grass  is  the  usual  al¬ 
lowance  to  each  eovv,  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Lur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months,  hay  is  almost  the 
only  food  given  ;  and  as  each  cow  will  consume  two  and 
a  half  tons,  it  requires  the  same  extent  of  land — one 
and  a  half  acres — for  the  winter  as  for  the  summer 
keep.  The  expense  of  feeding  a  milch  cow  for  twelve 
months  is  calculated  at  $20  for  grass — one  and  a  half 
acres — in  summer ;  and  for  the  grass  of  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  land,  with  expense  of  making  it  into  hay,  $25 
is  the  usual  allowance,  which  amounts  to  $45  per  an¬ 
num.  In  Cheshire,  another  county  famous  for  cheese, 
the  cost  of  keep  for  a  cow  is  calculated  at  $17.50  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  pasturing,  and  at  $27.50  during  the 
winter. 

From  500  to  550  gallons  of  milk  is  considered  to  he 
about  the  average  yearly  produce  per  cow  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  As  a  gallon  of  full  milk  will  make  a  pound 
of  cheese,  the  whole  quantity  of  cheese  that  could  be 
made  from  the  milk  of  one  such  cow,  would  be  up¬ 
wards  of  500  lbs.  As  only  from  300  to  350  pounds  of 
cheese  are  actually  made,  on  an  average,  from  each 
cow,  it  appears  that  about  a  fifth  of  the  milk  i3  con¬ 
sumed  in  rearing  calves,  supplying  the  farmer’s  fami¬ 
ly  and  servants,  &c.  In  Leicestershire,  where  the  cows 
are  usually  fed  higher  than  in  Gloucestershire,  being 
allowed  roots,  bran,  meal,  linseed  boiled,  &c.,  the  an¬ 
nual  product  of  a  cow  in  cheese  amounts  to  500  lbs. 
This  extra  quantity  of  cheese,  with  the  additional  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  manure  made,  is  considered  a  full  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  additional  expense  of  the  higher  keep- 
ing. 

How  do  the  foregoing  figures  eompare  with  those 

which  some  of  our  own  cheese  dairies  could  furnish  1  A- 

— - »-©-«> - 

Sheep  for  South  America. — We  learn  that  Geo. 
Campbell,  of  Westminster,  ^'t,  has  just  sold  to 
Messrs.  Coffin  &  Hayes,  ten  Spanish  Merino  rams 
from  his  flock  in  Vermont,  and  two  Silesian  and  two 
French  rams  from  the  flock  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain 
&  Campbell  of  Red  Hook,  to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  improve  the  sheep  of  that  country. 
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The  New  Pears — (Continued.) 


Comte  de  Flandre. — Rather  large,  pyriform,  ob¬ 
lique  ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  becoming  yeliow  at  matu¬ 
rity,  with  numerous  small  dots,  and  marked  with  thin 
russet ;  stem  an  inch  long,  set  under  a  lip,  with  little 
or  no  depression  ;  calyx  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  an  agreeable,  refreshing  flavor  ; 
quality  “  very  good.”  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Season,  late  in  autumn.  Although  this  pear  is  hardly 
so  high  flavored  as  some  of  our  finest  varieties,  yet 
when  well  ripened,  its  juiciness  and  agreeable  aroma, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  sorts. 

- •  a - 

The  Tartar  or  Chinese  Sheep. 

Having  received  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  these  sheep, 
we  addressed  a  note  to  a  gentleman  in  Saratoga  coun¬ 
ty,  who  we  knew  had  some  of  them.  His  reply  is  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen — Your  note  of  Jan.  20th,  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  briefly  give 
you  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  Tartar  sheep, 
In  the  spring  of  1856,  I  received  three  ewes  and  one 
buck  lamb.  Since  that  time  they  have  produced  twen¬ 
ty-three  lambs — a  number  died  at  the  birth.  I  think 
one  cause  of  their  dying  was  breeding  too  fast.  The 
ewes  did  not  recover  strength  enough  for  the  second 
crop  of  lambs  I  shall  let  them  have  lambs  but  once 
this  year,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  do  better 
by  breeding  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 

From -my  experience  thus  far,  it  is  my  opinion  they 
will  be  a  very  profitable  mutton  sheep.  They  come 
very  early  to  maturity,  and  I  have  tested  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  the  quality  of  the  mutton.  It  is  very  fine  flavor¬ 
ed,  juicy,  and  entirely  free  from  the  strong  taste  of 
many  other  varieties. 


They  are  different  in  some  respects  from  all  other 
sheep  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  their  quiet,  peace¬ 
able  habits.  When  put  into  a  field  they  don’t  wish  to 
leave  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  could  be  driven  over 
a  three  rail  fence. 

They  are  very  hardy,  and  appear  to  stand  this  cli¬ 
mate  as  well  as  any  other  sheep  in  the  country. 

The  wool  will  not  be  very  valuable.  I  think  it  only 
fitted  for  tho  coarser  fabrics,  such  as  carpets,  horse 
blankets,  &o. 

It  is  my  opinion,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
their  rapid  breeding  and  mutton  qualities,  that  they 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country. 

• - »«-<* - 

Buckwheat  for  Swine. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  Vol.  xi,  No.  3,  mentions 
two  cases  of  buckwheat  bran  proving  injurious  to  young 
pigs,  by  being  fed  to  sows  suckling  them — and  inquires 
whether  any  cases  of  the  kind  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  that  sheet.  We  would  say  that 
a  case  precisely  similar  to  those  mentioned,  occurred  in 
a  litter  of  fine  pigs,  belonging  to  one  of  our  neighbors. 
His  sow  dropped  seven  thrifty  pigs,  of  much  promise. 
A  few  days  after  birth,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
one  after  another  of  the  pigs  became  weak,  lame,  and 
puny  in  all  respects,  and  nearly  half  of  them  died. 
Only  three  remained  unaffected. 

The  sow  was  attacked  with  piles,  soon  after,  and  at 
this  juncture  their  owner  applied  to  us  for  information. 
We  recommended  to  discontinue  feeding  buckwheat. 
He  accordingly  did  so  ;  the  pigs  grew  thriftily,  and  the 
sow  recovered  from  her  piles  almost  immediately.  A 
thrifty  sow,  belonging  to  another  neighbor,  fed  upon 
buckwheat,  mixed  with  other  grain  and  slops,  was  a 
few  weeks  since  attacked  with  piles.  An  impression 
exists  in  this  vicinity,  handed  down  by  our  good  Dutch 
ancestors,  that  swine  fed  upon  buckwheat  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  piles ;  also,  that  swine  bedded  with  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  are  subject  to  scurvey.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  correspondents  7  Dunham  &  Wood. 
Etna ,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  November  last  I  lost  a  very  fine  litter  of  six  Suf¬ 
folk  pigs,  and  I  know  of  no  other  cause  than  feeding 
the  sow  buckwheat  bran.  They  died  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week ;  but  they  were  affected  very  differently 
from  those  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer.  Mine  were  very  fat ;  one  of  them  that  died 
when  four  weeks  old,  weighed  25  pounds.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  choke  or  smother  on  account  of  being  so  fat. 
E.  M.  McC.  Walnut  Rill ,  near  Newcastle ,  Pa. 

— - - e*  « - 

Albany  County  Ag.  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  this  city  on  the  13th 
inst.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — Wm.  Hurst  of  Albany. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  Winne  of  Bethlehem  ;  D.  V.  S. 
Raynsford,  New  Scotland  ;  Wm.  Bullock,  Bethlehem  ; 
Henry  I.  Devoe,  Bern  •  Dr.  P.  B.  Noxon.  Watervliet ; 
Gordon  Gallup,  Knox  ;  .Joshua' Aley,  Rensselaerville  ;  D. 
Eredenburgh,  Coeymans  ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Lay,  Wester! o  ;  Peter 
Vedder,  Guilderland. 

Directors— Wm.  Little,  Coeymans  ;  John  Waggoner, 
Goilderiand. 

Secretary — A.  L.  Chatfield,  Albany 

Treasurer — H.  L.  Emery,  Albany. 

- - 

Feeding. — If  all  farmers  should  feed  all  their  cattle 
food  so  as  to  save  all  the  nutriment,  it  would  nearly 
double  the  value  of  their  products. — Prof.  Nash. 
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The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  opened,  pursuant  to  notice, 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  in  this  city,  Feb.  10,  the 
President,  Hon.  A.  3.  Upham,  taking  the  chair,  and 
his  Excellency  Gov.  King,  an  ex- President,  occupying 
a  seat  at  the  right  of  Mr.  U.  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  ex- 
President  of  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society,  being  present,  also 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  his  place  with  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  named, — after  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
honor  thus  conferred,  and  expressing  his  deep  interest 
as  an  honorary  member  in  all  its  transactions,  as  well 
as  in  its  future  prosperity  and  success. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Esq., 
was  then  read  by  Secretary  Johnson,  Mr.  K.  being  de¬ 
tained  at  home  by  ill  health.  A  summary  of  this  is 


given  below : 

RECEIPTS. 

Note  discounted,  February,  avails, . .  $4,126.50 

Received  from  State, . . .  4,595.77 

“  Annual  Meeting. - -  286.00 

u  State  Appropriation, .  700.00 

“  Entomological  Appropriation, .  1,000.00 

“  Note  discounted, .  981.98 

“  Buffalo — Tickets  and  Members, -  15,073.89 

“  u  — Buffalo  Committee, .  .  800.00 

“  “  — Rent  of  Grounds, .  200.00 

»  w  —Sale  of  Lumber,  .  45.45 


$27,789.59 

PAYMENTS. 

Balance  due  Treasurer  last  year, .  $955.07 

Balance  note  1857  paid.- .  2,502.40 

Note  due  May  paid, .  4,200.00 

Note  due  September  paid, .  1,000.00 

Expenses  Winter  Meeting, . 74.56 

Premiums  “  _ .  572.50 

Premiums  Watertown  Fair, . - . -  291.15 

Museum  Expenses, .  184.70 

Library  Expenses, . • . .  56.88 

Printing,  Advertising  and  Stationary, .  728.43 

Postage, . - .  203.53 

Incidental  Expenses, .  267.69 

Salaries  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  and 

travelling  expenses.  . .  3,002.95 

Fair  Superintendents,-- .  551.70 

Clerks,  Business  and  Treasurer’s  offices,  and 

with  Committees, . 838.00 

Gate  Keepers, .  330.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  at  Buffalo, .  1,188.01 

Erections  on  Ground  and  Lumber, .  374.45 

Police, .  498.50 

Entomological  Survey, .  1.000.00 

Premiums  paid, .  5.767.16 

Invested  Bond  and  Mortgage  Security, .  2,000.00 

Cash  on  hand, . $1,201.91 


$27,789.59 

Medals  and  Premium  Books  on  hand, - $140.00 

This  report  having  been  accepted,  that  of  the  Execu¬ 


tive  Committee  followed — reviewing  the  history  of  the 
past  year  in  the  Society’s  annals — commenting  on  the 
progress  of  the  cause  to  which  the  Society  is  devoted — 
referring  to  the  Agricultural  College,  its  present  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects, — and  embracing  throughout  much 
that  could  but  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Society’s  re¬ 
tiring  officers  as  well  as  to  its  other  friends,  and  those 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq ,  the  committee 
■of  three  from  each  judicial  district  on  the  nomination 
of  officers,  &c.,  was  selected — and  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  being  named  by  their  respective  constituents  re¬ 
tired  for  consultation  : — 1st  district,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Sax¬ 
ton,  Benedict,  S.  Jones,  Jr.;  2d,  Wm.  Kelly,  L.  G. 
Morris,  John  Harold;  3d,  Wendell,  Tibbitts,  Newcomb ; 
4th,  White,  Cheeverj  Platt ;  5th,  Randall,  Faxton, 
Turrill ;  6th,  Barber,  Law,  Clark;  7th,  Dwight,  Wm. 
Johnson,  Van  Slyek ;  and  8th,  Buell,  Labar,  Allen. 


The  Society  met  again  at  4  P.  M.,  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee,  which  was  in  favor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  Fair,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  nominations  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — Hon.  W.  T.  McCoun,  of  Queens. 

Vice  Presidents — Edward  G.  Faile,  New-York  ;  C. 
S.  Wainwright,  Dutchess;  Herman  Wendell,  Albany  ; 
Hugh  White,  Saratoga  Joel  Turrill,  Oswego  ;  F.  M. 
Rotch,  Otsego;  Wm.  Johnson,  Ontario;  E.  C.  Dibble, 
Genesee. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Benj.  P-  Johnson. 

Recording  Sen'etary — E.  Corning,  Jr. 

Treasurer — Luther  H.  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee — G.  J.  J.  Barber,  Jas.  M  Ellis, 
Alaric  Hubbell,  Walter  Aikenhead,  Jas.  0.  Sheldon. 

On  the  reception  of  this  report,  a  discussion  ensued 
upon  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Schoelfield,  to  strike 
out  Syracuse  from  the  report  and  insert  Utica,  in 
which  Messrs.  Lewis,  Kelly,  Toby,  Geddes,  Randall, 
Jones,  Clarke,  Dickinson,  Allen,  Turrill,  Robinson, 
Newcomb,  Miller,  Dorsheimer,  Cheever,  and  others 
were  active  participants.  In  the  course  of  it  amotion 
was  substituted  to  call  over  the  roll,  and  insert  in  the 
report  the  name  of  the  place  then  having  the  majority 
of  voices.  This  was  finally  voted  down,  57  to  102,  and 
as  this  furnished  a  test  vote,  the  Committee’s  Report 
was  immediately  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kelly,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Mr.  Dibble  introduced  the  subject  of  Mr.  Morrill’s 
Bill  now  before  Congress,  granting  lands  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  Agi-icultural  Schools  in  the  different  States, 
and  resolutions  advocating  its  passage  were  adopted. 
Mr.  Kelly  expressed  the  sincere  regret  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  that  its  late  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Esq., 
had  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  post, 
and  resolutions  embodying  this  sentiment,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  valuable  services,  were 
passed. 

In  the  evening,  a  session  was  held  at  which  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  American  Legation  at  Paris,  stating 
that  Persia  had  requested  copies  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society,  and  wished  to  take  part  in  the  system  of 
scientific  exchange,  also  containing  a  list  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  foreign  agricultural  and 
scientific  societies  with  which  the  society  is  now  in 
communication. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  Porter  of  this 
city,  upon  the  Atmosphere,  its  general  services  to  man, 
and  its  component  ingredionts — illustrating  his  remarks 
with  some  interesting  experiments.  On  its  conclusion 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Thursday  was  devoted  by  the  committees  of  Judges 
on  Grains,  Dairy  products,  Fruits,  &c.,  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  rather  slender  (for  the  State  of  New-York) 
exhibition  of  these,  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  and  the  list 
of  prizes,  awarded  by  them,  was  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  evening  session!,  as  follows : 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED 

FARMS. 

Grain  Farm — R.  J.  Swan,  Rose  Hill,  Fayette,  Seneca  Co., 

— Plate,  valued  at  $50 

Dairy  Farm— Zadock  Pratt,  Prattsville,  Greene  Co., 

—  Honorary  Diploma  of  the  Society. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Best  Crop  Spring  Wheat — E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chatau- 

que  Co . $15 

Best  Crop  Rye— John  Potter.  Marcy,  Oneida  Co.,v-..  15 
Best  Crop  Buckwheat — P.  W.  Peck,  East  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  Co., . . — .  8 
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2d  best  do.— B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira, .  5 

3d  best  do. — C.  W.  Eels. Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  Trans. 
Best  yield  of  Syrup  from  Chinese  Sugar  Cane — E.  C. 

Bliss,  Westfield,  Chatauque  Co., . . . ....  5 

Best  Crop  Peas— Miss  Amanda  Newton,  E.  Bloomfield,  8 

2d  do. — L.  L.  French,  Richfield,  Herkimer  Co., .  5 

3d  do.— L.  L.  French,  “  “  . Trans. 

Best  Crop  Beans — E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chau.  Co.,..  $8 
Rest  Crop  Sugar  Beets— E.  M.  Bradley,  E.  Bloomfield,  8 
Best  Crop  Carrots— E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  8 

2d  do.— E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  Co., .  5 

Best  Crop  Timothy  Seed— C.  W.  Eels,  Westmoreland,.  5 
2d  do.— E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  Co., .  3 

GRAINS,  ETC. 

Best  Bushel  WTinter  Wheat— Amos  Colliding,  Le  Ray, 

Jefferson  Co., . 3 

Best  Bushel  Spring  Wheat— A.  E.  Van  Allen,  Defreest- 

ville,  Rens.  Co. . . . . . -• .  3 

2d  do.— Gr.  K.  Eels,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co. .  2 

3d  do. — Amos  doubling,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  Co., . .  1 

Best  Bushel  Rye — David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rens. 

Co.,.. . 3 

2d  do. — Amos  Goulding,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  Co., -  2 

3d  do. — Wm.  Richardson,  Albany  Co . . .  1 

Best  Bushel  Two-Rowed  Barley — Norman  Gowdy, 

Lowville, . . 3 

Best  Bushel  Oats — C.  W.  Eels,  Westmoreland,  _ _ _  3 

2d  do. — David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rens.  Co., . .  2 

3d  do. — W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co., .  1 

Best  Bushel  Yellow  Corn— C.  W.  Eels.  W estmoreland,  3 

2d  do. — W.  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  Co.,  . .  3 

3d  do. — David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rens.  Co., . .  1 

Best  Bushel  White  Corn — David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  3 
Sample  Dried  Sweet  Corn — L.  L.  French,  Richfield,  Her¬ 
kimer  Co., . . .  Silver  Medal. 

Best  Bushel  Peas — Amos  Goulding,  Le  Ray,  Jeff.  Co.,  $3 
2d  do. — L.  L.  French,  Richfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  .......  2 

Best  Bushel  Beans — Edwin  Miller, Constableville, Lewis 

Co.,.. . . .  3 

2d  do. — David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rens.  Co...... _  2 

3d  do. — Wm.  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  Co.,.. _  1 

Best  Bushel  Timothy  Seed — Edwin  Miller,  Constable¬ 
ville,  Lewis  Co.,.. . . . . .  8 

2d  do. — E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  Co.. .  2 

3d  do. — C.  W.  Eels,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co..  ......  1 

Best  Bushel  Buckwheat — Henry  Schoonmaker,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Albany  Co., . - . . .  3 

2d  do. — Wm.  Richardson,  Bethlehem,  Albany  Co......  2 

3d  do. — L.  L.  French.  Richfield,  Herkimer  Co., .  1 

Best  Bushel  Flax  Seed — Henry  Wier,  Johnsonville,  3 
2d  do. — W.  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  Co....... ..  2 

Best  Collection  Grasses  and  Herbage — Mrs.  J.  T.  Van 

Namee,  Pittstown,  Rens.  Co., . . . ........  15 

Sample  Potatoes— Wm.  Richardson,  Bethlehem,..  Trans. 
Dioscorca  Batatas — J.  G.  Sickles,  Stuyvesant,  Columbia 
Co., . . . . . . . Trans. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Best  Three  Tubs  Butter — S.  H.  Case,  Oswego,  Oswego 

Co., . . . . . —  Cup  valued  at  $15 

2d  do. — A.  M.  Haight,  New-Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 

Cup  valued  at  $10 

3d  do. — J.  S.  Halbert,  Chemung,  Chemung  Co., .  5 

Best  Sample  Winter  Butter — E.  Merriam,  Leyden, Lew¬ 
is  Co.,  ..............  — . . . . .  5 

2d  do. — Mrs.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  Co.,  3 
3d  do. — L.  L.  French,  Richfield,  Herkimer  Co.,...  Trans. 
Best  Three  Cheeses — E.  F.  Carter,  Evans  Mills,  Jefferson 

Co., . . . .  Cup  valued  at  $15 

2d  do. — John  Gillett,  Scott,  Cort.  Co.,..  Cup  valued  at  10 

3d  do. — Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  Lewis  Co.,. .  5 

4th  do. — A.  M.  Haight,  New-Lebanon,  CoL  Co.,...  Trans. 

WINTER  FRUITS. 

Best  Twenty  Varieties  of  Apples — R.  H.  Brown,  Greece, 

Monroe  Co.,  . . . .  Dip.  and  $4 

2d  do. — E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  County, 

Downing  and  $2 

Best  Ten  Varieties  of  Apples — G.  K.  Eels,  Clinton,  Oneida 

Co., . . . . . .  Dip.  and  $3 

2d  do. — D.  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rens.  Co.,.. Barry  and  $1 
3d  do.— Henry  Wier,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  Co.,  ....  Trans. 
Best  Collection  Winter  Pears— Elisha  Dorr,  Albany, 

Small  Silver  Medal 

Currant  Wine— Elisha  Dorr, -Albany,  Small  Silver  Medal 
Specimen  Bucks  Co.  Fowls — Wm.  Richardson,...  Trans. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Upham,  the  retiring  president,  then  deliver¬ 
ed  an  address,  mainly  upon  the  position  and  education  of 
the  farmer,  and  was  followed  by  the  newly  chosen  in¬ 
cumbent,  in  a  few  appropriate  and  interesting  remarks. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  expressed,  and 
copies  requested  for  their  Transactions,  Hon.  M.  P. 


Wilder  briefly  and  happily  responded  to  a  call  upon 
him — alluding  to  his  connection  with  several  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  especially  with  Gov.  King  in  the  U.  S.  Ag. 
Society,  and  referring  to  his  own  efforts  in  past  times, 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  he  now  congratulated  our  State  upon  pos¬ 
sessing  in  the  Agricultural  College.  Gov.  King,  after 
several  calls  then  took  the  floor,  and  made  some  elo¬ 
quent  remarks,  bearing  upon  the  position  occupied  by 
the  State,  both  Agriculturally  and  Commercially,  and 
calling  upon  its  farmers  to  maintain  their  own  and  its 
standing,  by  keeping  it  as  it  now  is,  foremost  among 
its  sister  states,  and  by  handing  down  to  their  children, 
an  inheritance  even  better  than  that  received  from 
their  fathers. 

Judge  Cheever  then  followed — giving  more  in  de¬ 
tail  than  had  been  before  presented,  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  College,  of  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
he  is  the  presiding  officer.  The  building  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  from  an  excellent  quarry  on  their  own 
premises,  and  every  effort  will  be  exerted  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  to  do  what  they  do,  thoroughly  and 
prudently,  to  attempt  no  more  than  they  can  accom¬ 
plish,  to  act  within  their  means,  and  to  go  on  just  as 
fast  and  no  faster  than  these  permit. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson  followed — adverting  with 
much  effect  to  the  services  rendered  to  our  Agriculture 
by  our  Mechanics,  illustrating  this  by  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  our  tools  and  those  of  the  English,— denying  a 
statement  that  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  our 
farmers  did  “not  understand  their  business,”  claiming 
for  them  far  more  praise  than  superficial  observers  gen¬ 
erally  award,  and  illustrating  this  point  by  alluding  to 
the  large  number  of  men  in  his  own  immediate  locality 
who  went  there  as  boys  with  nothing  but  strength  of 
arm  and  heart,  and  are  now  worth  their  tens  and 
twenties  and  fifties  of  thousands,  made  wholly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  in  their  calling  as  farmers. 

The  comparison  instituted  by  Major  D.  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  implements,  next  elicited  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Johnson  a  full  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  prejudices  against  the  latter  existing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  World’s  Fair,  at  which 
he  was  a  delegate,  and  of  the  final  triumph  over  them 
accomplished  by  our  pitchforks,  our  plows,  and  above 
all,  our  reaping  machines.  Col.  J.  held  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  audience  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  laughter 
and  applause. 

Meeting  of  tSie  New  Executive  Committee. 

Friday  morning  the  newly  chosen  Board  of  officers 
held  their  first  Executive  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Kelly  taking  the  chair  in  the  necessary 
absence  of  Judge  McCoun.  The  Fair  was  decided  to 
be  held  at  Syracuse  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of 
October,  and  the  usual  contracts  between  the  Society 
and  the  local  committee  were  perfected.  The  reports 
of  experiments  handed  in  for  Premiums,  were  referred 
to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  examination.  Oth¬ 
er  customary  business  of  a  first  meeting  in  the  year 
having  been  accomplished,  the  Board  adjourned  until 
the  18th  of  March,  when  the  premium  list  will  come 
up  for  consideration,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  full 
attendance  for  its  revision  and  final  preparation  for 
the  press. 
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General  Principles  oi  Agriculture. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  In  looking  over  the  Country 
Gentlemen  for  the  past  year,  I  find  among  its  many 
able  and  instructive  correspondents  few  who  write  from 
the  extensive  cotton  growing  districts  of  the  South. 
As  your  journal  is  in  no  respect  sectional  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  principles  of  agriculture  much  the  same 
in  all  climates  and  places,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
may  learn  something  from  the  experience  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  each  other,  no  matter  where  they  till  the 
earth  or  practice  farm  economy.  With  us,  land  is 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  labor  both  scarce  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  high.  These  two  facts  operate  almost  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  general  system  of 
husbandry  which  will  save  our  cheap  virgin  soils 
from  speedy  impoverishment.  If  they  cost  from  $50 
to  $75  per  acre,  the  owners  could  not  afford  to  render 
them  nearly  valueless  by  a  few  years’  cropping  ;  and 
the  production  and  saving  of  manures  in  a  large  way 
would  be  indispensable  to  successful  planting. 

But  since  the  general  government  has  given  away 
to  soldiers  and  their  heirs,  railroad  companies,  new 
states  and  territories,  so  many  million  acres  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  domain,  and  reduced  the  price  of  rich  planting  and 
farming  land  in  the  market  to  a  mere  nominal  sum,  it 
is  far  cheaper  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  of  cotton, 
corn  and  wheat  by  the  section ,  or  mile  square,  than  to 
buy  them  or  obtain  them  in  any  other  way.  If  Con¬ 
gress  designed  to  overwhelm  the  older  states,  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  double  drain  on  their  population,  wealth,  arated 
and  depastured  fields,  it  is  not  easily  conceived  how 
they  could  have  attained  that  unpatriotic  object  more 
fully,  or  more  injuriously,  than  has  been  done. 

To  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  my  views  on  this 
important  subject,  I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  my  old 
and  highly  esteemed  friend  John  Johnston,  will  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  showing  that  even  his  good  farming  has  not 
a  basis  broad  enough  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
American  agriculture.  He  fertilizes  his  underdrained 
farm  by  the  liberal  purchase  of  oilcake,  corn,  hay  and 
other  food  for  his  bought  sheep  and  cattle  to  eat  and 
yield  rich  manure.  The  sale  of  these  fattened  animals 
pays  for  all  they  consume,  beside  their  first  cost,  and 
something  over,  giving  him  a  clear  profit  of  the  precise 
things  required  by  nature  to  .produce  maximum  crops 
of  wheaton  every  field  that  he  cultivates.  His  system 
is  plain  and  simple ;  but  suppose  every  farmer  in  the 
State  of  New-York  were  to  follow  his  practice  7  Pray, 
tell  me  where  they  could  all  find  the  tons  of  oil  cake 
or  any  equivalent,  for  the  equal  production  of  beef, 
mutton  and  manure  7  Could  all  the  farmers  of  any 
State,  or  all  in  the  United  States,  buy  flax  seed,  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  grain,  hay  or  manure,  taken  most  obviously 
from  the  soil,  without  going  abroad  for  the  same  7 
Apply  Mr.  Johnston’s  system  to  an  agricultural  State 
filled  with  tobacco  or  cotton  planters,  who  export  their 
staple.  Who  is  to  supply  their  millions  of  acres  of  old 
fields  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  either  domestic  or 
imported  manure  7  Clearly,  it  will  utterly  fail  to 
meet  their  wants  and  circumstances.  How  to  meet 
them  and  the  condition  of  those  large  grain  farms  from 
which  so  much  of  breadstuffs  is  annually  taken,  is  the 
question  of  all  agricultural  questions,  that  Congress 
ought  to  solve,  if  its  seventy  millions  dollars  import 
duties  derived  indirectly,  but  exclusively,  from  the  el¬ 
ements  of  fertility  exported  from  American  soil,  are  to 


be  regarded  as  a  perpetual  income.  In  place  of  ta¬ 
king  measures  to  foster  the  critical  study  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  tillage  and  husbandry  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  Federal  government  pursues  a  policy  with 
its  vast  public  lands  that  will  compel  the  impoverish¬ 
ment,  ultimately,  of  the  whole  continent. 

After  35  years’  observation  in  the  most  fertile 'part 
of  Western  New-York,  Mr.  Johnson  informs  the  public 
in  your  paper  of  April  2d,  1857,  that 

“  The  truth  is,  the  land  is  exhausted  by  over-crop¬ 
ping,  and  it  must  either  have  rest  or  high  manuring.” 

A  more  pregnant  truth  was  never  uttered.  Having 
I  trust  satisfied  the  intelligent  reader  that  his  system 
is  impracticable  for  the  million,  and  more  especially, 
by  southern  planters,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
latter  turn  out  so  much  of  their  badly  worn  tobacco 
and  cotton  lands  to  rest,  and  slowly  recuperate  by  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  nature  in  that  behalf. 

In  New-York  and  New  England,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  much  denser  than  it  is  in  the  planting  States, 
you  can  not  well  afford  to  rest  three- fourths  of  your 
arable  lands  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  succession. 
Hence,  the  food  of  agricultural  plants  has  become  with 
you  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment.  In  the  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1849,  page  26, 1  remarked  :  “  Fully  to 
renovate  the  eight  million  acres  of  partially  exhausted 
lands  in  the  State  of  New-York,  will  cost  at  least  an 
average  of.  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  or 
an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  replace  all  the  bone-earth,  potash,  sul¬ 
phur,  magnesia,  and  organized  nitrogen  in  mould,  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  field  which  has  been  unwisely  cultivated 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years.” 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
American  soil  are  not  yet  prepared  to  study  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  agriculture,  nor  to  instruct  their  representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  to  pass  Mr.  Morrill’s  excellent  bill, 
giving  public  land  to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories 
to  endow  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools.  Time, 
however,  will  make  them  feel  as  well  as  see  the  folly  of 
refusing  to  cultivate  useful  knowledge  in  a  nation  of 
farmers.  Sound  principles  are  indispensable  to  lasting 
prosperity ;  and  these  are  rarely  learned,  and  under¬ 
stood,  without  the  aid  of  long  and  patient  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Every  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard,  is  an  organized 
substance  governed  by  fixed  and  unerring  laws  ;  a-nd  it 
requires  highly  cultivated  common  sense  to  grasp  the 
true  meaning  of  those  natural  laws  which  silently  work 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  fruitfulness  in  all  soils. 
All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  fertility  is  neither 
equally  distributed  in  farming  lands,  nor  a  constant 
quantity.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  1848,  there  is  paper  on  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Tillage,”  in  which  I  endeavored  to  de¬ 
velop  the  laws  mainly  concerned  in  regulating  the  na¬ 
tural  productiveness  of  the  earth.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  devoted  ten  years  to  the  careful  investigation  of 
agricultural  phenomena,  and  had  occasion  to  know  that 
most  men  have  very  confused  notions  in  reference  to 
the  several  sources  of  fertility  and  causes  of  infertility 
in  the  land  which  they  seek  to  improve.  In  every 
thing  there  is  a  fondness  for  the  marvelous,  as  in  the 
supposed  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  apply  the  inductive  system  of  reason¬ 
ing  to  facts  in  agriculture  and  stock-husbandry,  that 
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greatly  retard  substantial  progress  in  our  planting  and 
farming  industry.  A  searching  review  of  our  current 
agricultural  literature  would  reveal  a  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  errors,  and  follies,  anything  but  creditable  to 
our  every  day  practice,  and  our  professional  attain¬ 
ments.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than  sound  criticism 
applied  equally  to  our  farm  economy,  agricultural 
journalism,  and  rural  science.  So  long  as  mere  pre¬ 
tenders  impose  upon  the  public  by  presuming  to  teach 
a  profession  which  they  have  never  learned,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  study  of  agriculture  will  have  the  appearance 
of  quackery  to  the  masses.  The  Albany  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  ever 
taken  an  elevated  stand  against  the  errors  of  popular 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  if  not 
fraudulent  designs  of  sharpers,  on  the  other.  Residing 
over  100  miles  from  the  office  of  the  Southern  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  I  do  not  see  as  much  of  your  paper  as  I  desire ; 
and  if  you  will  send  me  your  weekly,  you  may  regard 
me  as  a  regular  correspondent  hereafter.  D.  Lee. 
Athens ,  Ga.,  Jan.  23,  1858 


i  and  labor,  reaping  large  reward  indeed  !  Brother  far¬ 
mers  !  ye  who  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  your  spe¬ 
cial  manures  either  at  the  first  or  second  hoeing,  try  a 
few  rows  at  planting  time — a  hurrying  time  it  is  true 
— and  my  word  for  it,  your  corn  by  hoeing  time  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself ;  for  then  hundreds  of  tiny 
roots  will  have  pierced  the  decaying  mould,  supplying 
itself  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the 
parent  stalk.  J.  E.  S.  Maple  Grove ,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Manure  for  Corn. 

Eds.  Cguutry  Gent. — In  your  paper  of  April  16th, 

18-57,  is  recorded  the  result  of  an  experiment  with 
hen  manure — how  composted,  and  in  what  manner 
applied.  The  past  year  I  have  also  tested  the  value 
of  hen  manure  as  applied  to  the  corn  crop,  and  with 
results  the  most  astonishing  ;  substantiating  in  my  view 
the  remark  made  in  a  former  article,  that  the  value  of 
concentrated  manures,  applied  to  the  young  and  fee¬ 
ble  plant,  of  whatever  kind,  was  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  by  our  farmers.  And  if  this  article  should  in¬ 
duce  any  of  your  readers  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  applying  all  special  fertilizers  in  a  la  ter  stage  of  the 
plant’s  growth — whether  ashes,  plaster  or  hen  manure 
— to  try  at  least  a  few  rows  of  corn,  the  manure  for 
which  shall  be  so  applied  that  the  young  plant  in  its 
earliest  stages  of  growth  shall  receive  benefit  there¬ 
from,  and  notice  the  result  of  such  trial — then  I  am 
confident  that  what  I  shall  write  will  not  prove  a  mere 
“  waste  of  printer’s  ink.” 

The  past  season  my  cornfield  of  eleven  acres  was 
meadow  sward,  turned  over  a  few  days  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  all  manured  alike,  with  common  barn-yard 
manure.  Soil  a  rich  gravelly  loam,  that  for  two  years 
previous  had  averaged  at  least  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre. 

I  am  thus  particular  for  the  reason  that  I  would  show 
sufficient  strength  of  soil  to  grow  “some  corn,”  without 
the  aid  of  any  foreign  fertilizers ;  and  fully  equal  to  the 
average  corn-fields  of  the  State.  Four  rows,  running 
north  and  south,  through  the  center  of  the  fiold,  were 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  remainder  of  the  field,  minus  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  each  hill  before  planting,  of  a  compost  of  hen 
manure,  plaster  and  ashes.  From  these  four  rows  I 
harvested  just  6|  bushels  of  sound  corn ;  or  a  trifle  over 
la  bushels  to  the  row.  From  four  rows  immediately 
adjoining,  I  husked  just  12|  bushels  of  sound  corn,  or 
a  trifle  over  3  bushels  to  the  row — the  “hog  corn”  in 
both  instances  being  nearly  equal.  I  am  aware  that 
this  proves  a  difference  hardly  credible;  and  yet  the 
facts  warrant  me  in  saying  that  I  nearly  doubled  my 
yield  of  corn  by  applying  merely  a  table-spoonful  of 
the  above  compost  to  each  hill ;  for  so  trifling  expense 


How  to  Grow  Early  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  have  published  in  your  ex¬ 
cellent  journal  several  methods  for  forcing  cucumbers 
and  melons  for  early  use.  I  have  one  which  I  have 
proved  by  experience  to  be  a  good  one,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  My  first  preparation  for  planting, 
is  the  making  of  a  good  hot-bed,  one  that  will  give 
considerable  heat  and  retain  it.  I  usually  plant 
about  the  first  of  March  or  a  little  later.  I  then  pro¬ 
cure  empty  oyster  kegs,  saw  them  in  two,  bore  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  each  head  for  drainage,  which  I 
cover  with  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  other  porous  mate¬ 
rial,  and  then  fill  with  a  fine  and  rich  compost,  and 
plant  my  seeds  in  them.  I  bury  my  kegs  to  their 
rims  in  the  dirt  of  my  hot-bed,  when  it  has  become 
sufficiently  warm,  and  the  plants  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  few  days.  I  am  then  careful  to  water  as  of¬ 
ten  as  is  necessrry,  and  keep  my  frame  at  such  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  my  plants  will  grow  stocky  and  look 
healthy,  not  spindling.  When  my  ground  is  right  for 
transplanting,  I  make  hills  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  same  in  depth,  rich  and  mellow,  and  then  lift  my 
boxes  from  the  bed,  cut  their  hoops ,  when  the  staves 
will  readily  fall  apart,  leaving  a  clear  ball  of  earth 
and  roots,  and  the  latter  whole  and  undisturbed,  which 
I  bury  in  my  hills ;  the  plants  will  grow  without  check 
>  if  the  work  is  done  with  care,  and  early  fruit  i3  the 
.reward.  I  use  the  gallon  and  larger  sizes  of  kegs,  as 
they  allow  more  room  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  and  be¬ 
fore  transplanting  I  “  harden  my  plants  off,”  and  af¬ 
terwards  use  boxes  around  them  with  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  top.  I  claim  for  this  method,  over  that  of  plant¬ 
ing  upon  inverted  turf,  one  great  advantage,  which  is 
this :  The  roots  of  my  plants  are  never  broken  or  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  grow  without  check ;  whereas,  upon  turf 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  even  with  the  utmost  care. 
The  cost  is  a  trifle,  as  any  one  can  see,  for  the  kegs 
can  often  be  had  for  the  asking,  as  they  are  usually 
broken  to  pieces  and  burnt  at  the  hotels,  &c.  I  have 
grown  cucumbers  and  melons  by  this  method  with  per¬ 
fect  success,  and  as  the  plants  get  the  start  of  the  bugs, 
I  am  never  troubled  by  them.  For  market  gardeners, 
of  course  Mr.  Howatt’s  way  is  the  best,  but  for  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners,  this  will  be  found  as  good  as  any  where 
plants  are  to  be  grown  for  family  use.  J.  H.  H 
Clark's  Mills ,  Oneida  Co .,  N.  Y. 


A  Recipe  for  Making  Brown  Bread. 

I  will  give  you  my  recipe  for  making  brown  bread, 
which  I  have  adopted  of  late  and  find  it  very  good. 
Take  two  quarts  of  corn  meal,  two  do.  of  shorts,  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  teacup  of  molasses.  Stew  a 
squash  or  a  good  pumpkin,  in  water  sufficient  to  wet 
this  mass  ;  pour  it  on  boiling  hot.  When  cool  enough, 
add  a  pint  of  yeast  and  two  quarts  of  wheat  flour; 
this  will  make  four  loaves.  When  light,  bake  three 
hours.  Lady  Reader.  Pleasant  Ridge ,  111. 


Jersey  Bull  Commodore. 


Calved  1852 — imported  August,  1854,  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  by  J.  A.  Taintor,  for  J.  Howard  McHnrey, 
Esq.,  Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Second  Premium  Bull,  under  two  years,  Island  of  Jersey,.. . 1854 

First  Premium  Imported  Bull,  under  three  years,  Maryland  State  Show, . 1854 

“  “  over  “  “  “  .  1855 

u  t(  u  »  u  185G 

“  “  “  “  U.  S.  Ag.  Soc.  Show,  Philadelphia, . . 1856 

In  the  Premium  Jersey  Herd,  “  “  “  “  .  1856 


Masson’s  Oil  for  Wounds,  &c. 


Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  have  long  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  recipe  for  an  oil  for  the  cure  of  corked 
hoofs  and  wounds  on  horses. 

Take  2  ounces  of  rock  salt, 

2  ounces  of  copperas, 

2  ounces  of  white  vitriol, 

8  ounces  of  sale  molasses. 

£  pint  of  linseed  oil, 

1  pint  of  chamber  lye. 

Pulverise  and  boil  the  above  together  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  add  4  ounces  spirits  of  turpentine  and  1  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  bottle  it  up,  and  when  cold  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Shake  the  bottle  before  using  it.  Bathe  the 
wound  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  dry  it  in  with  a  hot 
shovel. 

I  have  kept  and  used  this  liniment,  which  is  here 
known  as  “  Masson’s  Oil,”  for  the  past  ten  years  to  a 

good  account.  A.  D.  Brown.  Laurens 
- - 

Lice  on  Calves. 


The  best  resort  that  I  have  ever  found  to  rid  my 
calves  of  lice,  is  very  simple,  easy  and  only  this  :  take 
a  few  dry  ashes  from  the  stove  ;  rub  them  well  into 
the  hair  of  the  animals,  and  all  those  troublesome  lit¬ 
tle  creatures  will  soon  become  harmless  and  disappear. 
Calves,  or  any  other  animals  to  which  ashes  are  appli¬ 
ed,  should  be  kept  dry  for  a  few  days.  J.  B. 


Cure  for  the  Stretches  in  Sheep. 


Cut  their  throats,  and  take  off  their  pelts.  This  is 
the  only  remedy  I  know  of,  although  there  are  many 
prescriptions.  I  do  not  believe  the  real  stretches  can 
be  cured.  I  have  one  sick  now,  and  I  must  go  and 
butcher  it.  I  have  tried  tar,  tobacco,  and  oil,  (but  not 
all  at  once,)  but  no  cure.  The  belly-ache  probably 
can  be  cured.  S.  Cone.  Berkshire  Co .,  Mass. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  subscribers,  I  would  say  that 
Ebenezer  Johnson  of  this  place,  cured  a  valuable  New 
Oxfordshire  ewe  of  the  “stretches,”  by  administering 
the  remedy  published  in  the  Cultivator  of  1856,  page 
143.  He  had  lost  several  sheep  with  this  disease,  but 
never  knew  of  one  being  cured  before.  Certainly  “  The 
Cultivator”  paid  a  good  interest  on  its  cost  in  the 
above  case,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  pay 
he  most  of  our  farmers  well  to  subscribe  for  it.  S.  W* 
Johnson.  Thurman ,  N.  Y. 


To  Remove  Fresh  Ink;  Spots. 

A  farmer’s  “gude  wife”  assures  me — in  addition  to 
which  I  have  seen  it  successfully  tried — that  fresh  ink 
spots  may  be  removed  by  the  following  method,  name¬ 
ly  :  Covering  the  part  stained  with,  or  submerging  it 
under,  a  little  warm  milk — the  newer  the  better — for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  ;  then  rinse  and  wash  with  soft 
water.  It  is  a  very  cheap  and  simple  process,  and  effi¬ 
cacious  withal,  c. 
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Schooley's  Patent  Preservatory. 

In  our  recent  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fruit 
Grower’s  Society  of  Western  New-York,  a  brief  notice 
was  given  of  this  ingenious  and  admirable  contrivance, 
and  of  its  power  of  preserving  soft  fruits,  milk,  fresh 
meats,  &c.,  for  a  long  time.  Believing  that  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  J. 
L.  Alberger  of  Buffalo,  who  has  made  a  full  trial, 
has  at  our  request  furnished  us  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  in  relation  to  it : — 

The  main  features  of  the  preservatory  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  continual  currents  of  cold  dry  air,  without 
mechanical  aid,  by  the  use  of  ico.  It  is  well  known 
that  to  preserve  meat  or  fruit,  a  certain  degree  of  cold 
is  desired.  Nor  is  this  alone  requisite  ;  the  air  must  be 
dry  and  pure,  or  the  moisture  would  destroy  all.  We 
construct  adjoining  each  other  two  rooms,  separated  by 
a  partition  open  a  few  inches  at  top  and  bottom.  These 
rooms  are  insulated  against  the  ranging  temperature 
of  the  outside  air  by  packings  several  inches  thick  on 
all  sides  of  nonconducting  material,  such  as  charcoal, 
saw-dust,  tan-bark,  or  any  dr}'  vegetable  matter, 
changing  the  size  and  peculiar  position,  shape,  &c.,  to 
any  locality  or  purpose  desired.  As  an  instance  of  the 
range  of  size,  we  have  here  one  house  50  by  100  feet, 
and  eight  others,  down  to  the  small  chest  on  the  same 
plan,  3  by  6  feet.  The  operation  is  thus :  The  ice- 
room  containing  ice, — the  air  in  contact  with  it  becomes 
suddenly  cooled  ;  its  moisture  is  condensed  ;  it  becomes 
heavier;  and  flows  under  the  partition, — pure  dry  air 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  ice  itself, 
into  the  preserving  room  among  the  articles,  forcing 
the  lighter  and  warmer  air  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
whence  it  flows  to  the  ice-room,  and  is  drawn  down 
among  the  ice,  where  it  in  turn  deposits  its  moisture, 
and  flows  out  again,  thus  producing  a  self-contained 
and  actuated  current  of  cold  dry  air.  When,  after  a 
time,  this  air  becomes  impregnated  with  the  odor  of 
the  articles  in  store,  ventilators  are  provided  for  ex¬ 
pelling  it  immediately,  and  restoring  fresh  air. 

As  instances  of  preservation,  I  will  state  that  in 
June  last  our  firm  slaughtered  1,600  heavy  fat  hogs, 
and  ev'ery  month  after  that  the  same  number  until  fall, 
making  a  total  of  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  cured  it  with 
perfect  success — as  good  as  in  mid-winter.  Peaches, 
Bartlet  pears,  grapes,  green  corn,  &c.,  exhibited  at  a 
house  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  in  this  city  last  fall, 
which  I  built  nine  days  before  the  fair,  kept  perfectly 
fresh  21  days  ;  after  removing  the  house,  I  kept  them 
in  a  chest  on  this  plan,  24  days  longer,  in  eatable  con¬ 
dition. 

I  have  kept  milk  20  days  in  weather  that  would  sour 
it  outside  in  24  hours,  and  have  raised  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  cream  than  can  de  done  by  any  other  natu¬ 
ral  method.  The  cream  separates  in  from  three  to  five 
hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  milk  cools  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  I  think  that  a  dairyman  would  make  one- 
third  more  butter  every  day  in  the  year  with  this  pre¬ 
servatory.  During  winter  the  milk  will  not  freeze  in 
it,  [on  account  of  the  non-conducting  walls,]  which  I 
understand  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  when  milk 
freezes,  the  watery  parts  come  to  the  top  as  well  as 
the  cream.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  saying  that  meats,  fruits  of  any  and  all  kinds, 
vegetables,  milk,  and  all  the  farm  products,  will  keep 


almost  indefinite  lengths  of  time.  Grapes,  I  think, 
would  keep  nine  months  in  great  perfection.  Many 
other  articles,  and  facts  I  might  name,  but  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  intrude  too  much  on  your  columns.  Concerning 
the  cost  of  the  structure,  it  can  be,  as  any  other  house, 
expensive  or  cheap,  and  varies  with  the  locality.  The 
consumption  of  ice  is  quite  small.  A  small  house  will 
hold  ice  enough  packed  in  winter  to  last  the  whole  year. 
J.  L.  Alberger. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statement,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Esq.,  of  Black  Bock,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as  follows  : — “  I 
have  seen  the  preservatory  several  times  during  the 
past  season,  and  examined  the  articles  stored  in  it, 
and  confirm  all  that  Mr.  Alberger  states  in  relation  to 
them.  I  believe  the  adoption  of  such  a  preservatory 
by  the  dairymen,  fruit-growers,  hotel-keepers, — in  fact 
by  all  who  have  perishable  material,  which  they  wish 
long  preserved,  will  add  greatly  to  their  interests  and 
profit  by  doing  so. 

“  I  saw  milk  two  weeks  old  in  one  of  these  struc¬ 
tures,  which  was  as  sweet  as  on  the  day  it  was  deposit¬ 
ed  there,  and  covered  by  a  thick  crust  of  the  richest 
cream.  For  butter  dairies,  the  preservatory  would  be 
of  incalculable  service. 

“I  have  not  the  slighest  pecuniary  interest  in  this 
invention,  and  look  upon  it  only  as  I  do  upon  all  those 
discoveries  which  tend  to  relieve  labor  of  its  burthens, 
and  work  for  the  great  good  of  the  human  family. 

“  I  intend  to  erect  one  on  my  own  farm  the  coming 
season,  believing  it  to  be  much  more  effectual  in  its 
objects  than  the  common,  yet  very  well  constructed 
ice-house  which  I  have  had  in  use  for  many  years.” 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we  may  add  that  after 
an  examination  by  a  committee,  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Societ}’,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  this 
invention. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  comprehending  the 
principle  of  its  operation,  we  annex  the  following  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  structure,  drawn  from  recollection  of  the 
model  exhibited  at  the  Fruit-Growers’  meeting  at  Ro¬ 
chester. 


The  arrows  show  the  currents  of  air.  The  partition 
a,  separates  the  ice  vault  from  the  fruit-room.  The  air 
in  contact  with  the  ice,  of  course  descends  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  density  from  coldness.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  flow  into  the  fruit-room  through  the  opening  or 
slit  under  the  partition  a.  The  warmer  air  in  the  fruit 
room  must  inevitably  flow  back  through  the  upper 
opening  over  the  partition  a.  Thus  a  constant  stream 
of  cold  air  pours  into  the  fruit-room  ;  and  by  the  use 
of  registers  to  open  or  close  the  openings,  the  precise 
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degree  of  temperature  may  be  controlled  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up 
precisely  in  the  same  way  that  hot  water  currents,  are 
maintained,  in  warming  green-houses  and  other  apart¬ 
ments. 

When  the  air  in  the  fruit-room  becomes  impure,  the 
ventilator  b,  is  opened  a  few  minutes  for  its  escape,  and 
fresh  air  comes  down  from  the  garret  immediately 
above,  through  the  orifices  c  c,  which  arc  also  opened 
only  at  the  same  time.  Fresh  air  is  constantly  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  garret  at  the  ends. 

The  walls  of  the  structure  are  made  double  and  filled 
with  saw-dust,  as  in  a  common  ice-house  above  ground. 


Profits  of  Butter  Malting. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — In  the  Jan.  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  I  notice  the  article  of  J.  T.  Curtis  of 
Chenango  Co.,  on  the  profits  of  butter  making,  &c. 
Please  give  mine  from  Chautauque  County.  From  4 
cows,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  years  old,  one  native,  the  other 
three  half  native  and  half  Hereford,  one  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter  has  made,  from  14th  April  to  first  January  inst , 

825  fta.  butter— 470  lbs.  sold  in  N.  Y.,  at  24c . $112.80 

365  tbs.  consumed  in  family,  at  24c .  85.20 

3  pigs  fatted  on  milk,  say  600  lbs.,  at  6c., .  35.00 

2  heifer  calves,  worth  $10  each, .  20.00 

1  calf  4  weeks  old,  vealed,  worth .  3.00 

1  calf  sold  butcher,  at  four  weeks, .  3.00 

$260.00 

Cost  of  keeping  cows  one  month  at  nay  in  the 
spring,  and  2  months  up  to  1st  January,  12 

weeks  each,  at  75c., .  $36.00 

22  weeks  at  grass,  each,  3s., .  33.00 

Estimated  charges  on  butter  sent  toN.  Y. 

whole  amount  at  2c.  3b .  17.50 

-  86.50 

Saying  nothing  about  labor,  proceeds  are,...  $173.50 

Now  about  the  cows.  It  is  well  that  diversity  of 
opinions  and  tastes  exist  in  regard  to  the  different 
breeds  of  stock.  Mine  is  decidedly  favorable  to  Ilere- 
fords,  especially  as  milkers  ;  and  for  fattening,  consid¬ 
ering  their  compact  build,  aptness  to  take  on  fat,  quiet 
dispositions,  they  are  superior.  One  of  the  number  in 
my  list  above,  5  years  old,  calved  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  grass  being  abundant  during  summer,  she 
became  rather  fleshy,  and  failing  to  be  in  calf,  dried 
her  off  1st  Nov.,  and  fed  with  pumpkins  and  soft  corn 
— would  now  not  disgrace  the  finest  beef  market,  and 
is  considered  by  cattle  buyers,  dull  as  times  are,  worth 
$50.  My  cows  are  fed  no  meal ;  occasionally  they  get 
an  ear  or  two  of  corn  apiece — no  pumpkins  in  fall,  as 
they  make  flesh  and  diminish  milk.  Norman  Ivibbe. 

Westfield,  Jan.  15,  1858. 

- - 

Cure  for  Thumps  in  Swine. 

A  correspondent  of  “  The  Cotton  Planter,”  says — 
“  I  have  frequently  had  cases  of  thumps  among  my 
hogs.  My  remedy  is  to  tar  the  corn  which  they  eat, 
which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  to  effect  a  cure  if 
taken  in  time.  My  manner  of  preparing  the  food  is 
simply  to  have  a  bucket  of  tar  at  my  feeding  ground, 
tarring  each  ear  of  corn  as  I  throw  it  to  them.  If  this 
plan  is  commenced  soon  after  Christmas,  and  continued 
one  or  two  months,  my  experience  is,  that  few  if  any 
hogs  would  have  thumps.” 

- - - 

Barley. — The  barley  crop  in  the  county  of  Had¬ 
dington,  Scotland,  the  last  year  averaged  38  bushels 
and  1  h  pecks  per  acre. 


Cure  for  tlie  Hog  Cholera. 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  any  of  your  subscribers  in¬ 
form  me  what  will  cure  a  disease  among  hogs  called 
cholera  7  It  is  a  disease  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
cannot  be  cured,  as  it  attacks  in  different  forms.  Some 
are  taken  with  a  diarrhea,  and  die  in  a  few  days  ;  some 
vomit,  and  others  seem  to  be  taken  with  a  cough,  final¬ 
ly  to  a  wheeze  ;  their  ears  and  head  turn  a  red  purple, 
swell  some,  and  die  If  any  of  you  can  tell  a  cure  or 
preventive,  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your 
Cultivator.  W.  E.  N.  Near  Maysville,  Ky. 

This  disease  continues  to  rage  with  great  severity  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  subscriber  in  Cum¬ 
berland  county,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  it  has  swept  off 
thousands  of  hogs  in  that  county,  many  farmers  losing 
40  to  50,  and  distillers  from  100  to  300.  No  remedy 
tried  did  any  good. 

The  U.  S.  Ag.  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  1857,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  report  on  this  disease,  of  which 
Dr.  Higgins  of  Maryland  was  chairman,  who  made  his 
report  at  the  late  meeting  in  Washington.  It  states 
that  the  disease  is  evidently  a  species  of  pneumonia, 
and  the  cure,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Higgins,  after  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  hundreds  of  cases,  is  to  take  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  barilla, 
mix  together,  rub  them  in  a  mortar,  and  give  a  dose  of 
10  grains,  about  a  table-spoonful,  three  times  a  day. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  successful. 

• - ®— •— © - 

Manure  Composts. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  vegetable 
matter,  mostly  undecomposed,  and  black  in  color. 
Please  state  in  The  Cultivator,  what  proportion  of 
this  soil  I  shall  mix  with  lime,  leached  ashes,  bone 
dust,  &c  ,  to  make  an  efficient  manure  for  corn  ;  how 
long  the  mixture  should  stand,  before  use,  and  how 
much  should  be  applied  to  the  acre,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  7  L.  B.  Y.  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  can  only  give  a  very  general  answer,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  information  on  the  quantity  of  clay  in  the  soil. 
A  compost  for  corn  may  be  made  of  about  one  to  three 
parts  lime,  one  part  leached  a°hes,  and  forty  or  fifty 
parts  of  soil  and  manure,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
or  else  with  the  soil  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the 
manure.  Twenty  tons  might  be  applied  per  acre.  A 
few  hundred  pounds  of  bone  dust  would  be  a  good  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above  quantity  of  compost.  The  mixture 
should  stand,  if  practicable,  several  months ;  although 
a  few  weeks  at  mid-summer  will  do,  and  be  equal  to 
more  than  three  times  that  period  in  winter. 

■ - *-o-* - - 

A  CJieap  and  Good  Pudding, 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — Permit  me  once  more 
to  give  you  a  recipe  for  making  a  good  pudding.  It  is 
at  once  economical,  healthful,  nutritious,  and  delicious  ; 
it  may  be  eaten  warm  or  cold.  When  cold,  it  is  a  cap¬ 
ital  substitute  for  Blanc  mange. 

Into  a  nappy  that  will  contain  about  two  quarts, 
place  apples,  pared  and  cut  coarsely,  until  the  dish  is 
nearly  full ;  sprinkle  on  this  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sa¬ 
go  ;  then  pour  into  the  dish  as  much  hot  water  as  will 
cover  the  apples  and  sago.  Let  it  bake  about  two 
hours.  If  the  upper  pieces  of  apples  become  too  brown, 
push  them  down,  and  others  will  take  their  places. 

This  pudding  should  be  eaten  in  deep  plates  or  sau- 
j  cers,  with  cream  or  milk  and  sugar.  S.  R.  Spring- 
I  field,  Mass. 


Coal  Furnaces  for  Warming  Houses* 

Will  you  inform  Hie  which  arc  the  most  approved 
coal  furnaces  for  warming  apartments,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  they  consume  ?  w.  n. 

There  are  several  approved  furnaces,  but  we  can 
only  speak  from  experience  in  favor  of  Richardson  & 
Boynton’s,  of  New-York.  The  part  which  the  fire 
reaches  being  of  cast-iron,  they  are  quite  durable. 
The  one  we  have  experimented  upon  the  present  win¬ 
ter,  has  a  fire-chamber  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
ten  inches  high ;  the  whole  furnace  is  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  galvanized  iron,  forming  a  cylinder  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  five  feet  high.  During  the  present  mild 
winter  it  has  consumed  only  21  hundred  pounds  of 
Scranton  coal  per  month,  or  scarcely  over  a  ton,  and 
it  has  warmed  three  apartments  day  and  night.  By 
closing  the  draft,  it  easily  keeps  fire  twelve  hours,  and 
might,  probably,  by  very  slow  combustion,  retain  fire 
for  twenty-four  hours.  In  severe  winters,  it  would 
probably  consume  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  per 
month,  or  even  more.  The  amount  would  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  house,  and  the  windinesss  of 
the  locality.  Our  experiment  was  performed  in  a  well 
built  wooden  house,  with  the  walls  filled  in  with  brick, 
and  the  situation  quite  exposed.  The  cost  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  was  $35  ;  register  $12;  and  setting  up  and  pipe 
added  enough  to  make  it  altogether  about  $55.  It  is 
not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar  in  which  it  is 
placed,  but  as  this  was  formerly  too  cold,  the  warmth 
imparted  is  just  sufficient  to  give  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  would  be  best  to 
place  it  in  a  separate  apartment. 

We  know  of  no  distinct  experiments  performed  with 
this  furnace  of  other  sizes,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
coal  required. 

As  feeding  the  fire  of  such  a  furnace  occurs  many 
times  a  day,  it  should  be  done  in  the  easiest  manner. 
We  find  the  best  way  is  to  take  a  common  iron  scoop  or 
grain  shovel,  and  have  the  sides  or  edges  bent  upwards 
a  few  inches,  by  a  common  blacksmith,  so  that  it  may 
just  enter  the  door  to  the  fire  chamber,  and  also  the 
door  below,  to  clean  out  the  ash-pit.  A  similar  shovel 
thickly  perforated  with  holes,  forms  a  very  convenient 
ash-sifter,  admitting  of  use  in  the  ash-pit  itself. 


Draining  Swamp  Land* 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  an  8  acre  lot  of  low  land, 
which  I  have  bogged  and  cut  an  open  ditch  around  the 
outside,  and  also  once  in  6  rods  through  it  lengthwise. 
The  upper  surface  is  black  muck  without  any  grit  or 
sand  in  it,  and  very  light  when  dry,  8  inches  thick  ; 
then  clear  peat  6  or  8  inches  thick,  consisting  of  fibrous 
roots,  &c.,  holding  water  like  a  sponge  ;  then  8  inches 
of  peat  and  a  light  slate  colored  sand  mixed  together, 
underlaid  by  what  seems  to  be  a  hard-pan.  but  when 
loosened  up  becomes  a  quicksand  if  mixed  with  water. 
Now  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  to  do  with  the  land 
in  its  present  state.  It  has  been  plowed  twice  about 
6  inches  deep,  and  I  have  taken  off  a  light  crop  of 
buckwheat,  oats  and  corn,  with  no  manure.  Shall  I 
plow  up  the  peat  below  the  black  muck,  and  mix  with 
the  muck ;  or  is  it  best  to  plow  it  shallow,  and  lay 
down  to  grass?  What  is  the  best  manure  to  buy  for 
such  land,  and  can  I  cultivate  it  so  as  to  make  it  pay  ? 
N.  E.  Chaffee.  Ellington,  Ct. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  underdrain  it  deeply  and 


thoroughly — we  question  if  drains  6  rods  apart  will 
accomplish  the  desired  result ;  our  correspondent  may 
determine  this  point  by  observation.  We  can  perceive- 
no  advantage  in  plowing  up  the  “peat”  intotne  muck, 
both  being  the  same  thing  essentially.  If  the  sand  or 
hard-pan  could  be  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  it  would 
no  doubt  prove  beneficial — could  not  this  be  done  while 
performing  a  more  thorough  underdrainage  ?  The  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  easily  performed  on  a  small  scale. 
No  manure  will  be  of  use  while  the  ground  remains 
soaked  with  water — when  rendered  dry  enough,  we 
would  recommend  a  moderate  dressing  of  lime  and 
ashes,  if  easy  to  be  obtained,  (say  20  to  50  bushels  per 
acre  at  a  time,)  and  yard  manure.  By  this  time,  such 
land  would  probably  produce  fine  crops  of  timothy  or 
red-top  grass,  broom  corn,  or  Indian  corn,  if  the  latter 
is  an  early  sort,  so  as  to  escape  the  frosts  to  which  muck 
lands  are  so  liable. 

- p-  •  0-0 - 

Cultivating  Plants  wliile  tlie  Dew  is  on. 

Messrs.  Editors — At  least  fifteen  years  ago,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  plot  of  cabbages,  of  which  the  large  firm  heads 
I  could  not  account  for  from  anything  apparent  in  the 
soil.  On  asking  the  owner  how  he  made  from  such  a 
soil  so  fine  and  uniform  a  crop,  I  found  his  only  secret 
was  that  “he  hoed  them  while  the  dew  was  on.”  He 
thought  that  in  this  way  he  watered  them,  but  of  course 
the  good  resulted  more  from  the  ammonia  than  the 
moisture  of  the  dew. 

I  adopted  the  practice  the  year  following,  and  with 
the  result  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  I  have  since  con¬ 
tinued  and  recommended  it  to  others.  In  my  “Garden¬ 
ing  for  the  South,”  published  two  years  since,  you  will 
find  (page  163)  “  they  (the  cabbage  tribe,)  especially 
like  to  have  the  soil  about  them,  thoroughly  worked 
while  the  dew  is  on  them.  There  will  be  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  growth  ot  two  plots  of  cabbages, 
treated  in  other  respects  alike,  one  of  which  shall  be 
hoed  at  sunrise  and  the  other  at  midday  ;  the  growth  of 
the  former  will  surprisingly  exceed  that  of  the  latter.” 

A  story  in  point  some  time  since  went  the  rounds  of 
the  agricultural  press,  of  which  the  substance  follows : 
A  small  plot  of  ground  was  divided  equally  between^ 
the  hired  lad  of  a  farmer  and  his  son,  the  proceeds  of 
its  culture  to  be  their  own.  They  planted  it  with 
corn,  and  a  bet  was  made  by  them  as  to  which  should 
make  the  best  crop.  At  harvest  the  son  came  out  some 
quarts  behind.  He  could  not  understand  the  reason, 
as  he  had  hoed  his  twice  a  week  until  laid  by,  while  he 
had  not  seen  the  hired  lad  cultivate  his  plot  at  all,  and 
yet  the  latter  had  gained  the  wager.  It  turned  out 
the  winner’s  crop  had  been  hoed  quite  as  frequently, 
but  before  his  rival  was  up  in  the  morning.  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  seems,  follows  the  hoe  of  the  early  riser  with 
a  special  and  increased  reward. 

But  there  are  exceptions.  Cultivating  while  the  dew 
is  on,  manifestly  benefits  such  gross  feeders  as  cabbage 
and  corn,  but  there  are  plants  very  impatient  of  being 
disturbed  while  wet.  The  common  garden  snap  and 
running  beans  are  examples  ;  and  if  worked  "while  wet, 
even  with  dew,  the  pores  of  the  leaves  seem  to  become 
stopped,  and  the  whole  plant  is  apt  to  rust  and  become 
greatly  injured.  Whether  the  Lima  beans  and  other 
legumes  are  as  impatient  of  being  hoed  in  the  dew,  I 
have  not  ascertained.  Experiments  should,  however, 
be  tried  the  coming  season  on  all  hoed  crops.  Wm.  N. 
White.  Athens ,  Ga. 
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Mattisou’s  Apple- Seed  Washer. 

We  have  often  received  inquiries  for  the  best  mode 
of  washing  apple  seed  from  pomace,  to  sow  for  nursery 
tre-es.  One  of  the  best  modes  we  have  met  with,  is  that 
adopted  by  James  M.  Mattison  of  Jacksonville,  Tomp¬ 
kins  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  has  recently  described  to 
us.  He  assures  us  that  by  this  method,  two  men  will 
wash  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  of  seed  in  an 
hour ,  without  inconvenience,  or  without  becoming  wet 
in  the  operation. 


Make  a,  box  5  feet  wide,  8  or  9  feet  long,  and  10  in¬ 
ches  deep  ;  leave  the  lower  end  f  one  inch  lower  than 
the  sides,  for  the  water  to  flow  over.  Place  this  box  in 
the  bed  of  a  brook  or  stream,  on  crossbars  or  scantling, 
with  a  dam  above  to  collect  the  water  into  a  trough, 
carrying  the  water  into  the  box,  and  projecting  six  in¬ 
ches  over  it.  This  trough  should  be  made  of  boards  12 
inches  wide,  nailed  together,  and  the  stream  should  bo 
large  enough  to  nearly  fill  it  when  flowing  gently.  To 
prevent  the  water  from  dashing  into  the  box  too  furious¬ 
ly,  'wo  boards  are  first  nailed  together  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  one  board  being  18  inches  by  2  feet,  and  the  other 
18  inches  by  1  foot.  The  longer  board  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  spout,  and  the  shorter  at  right  angles  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  spout.  This  serves  to  throw  the 
water  perpendicularly  downwards  into  the  box,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  spread  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet. 
By  moving  this  board  up  or  down  the  spout,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  pouring  into  the  box  may  be  easily  con¬ 
trolled. 

One  man  stands  on  the  board  e  which  extends  across 
the  box  ;  and  the  other  carries  and  deposits  the  pomace 
(well  pounded  to  pieces,)  into  the  box  at  d,  one  or  two 
bushels  at  a  time.  The  man  on  the  box  then  stirs  the 
pomace  rapidly  with  a  four-tiped  fork,  and  throws  out 
the  straws.  The  pomace  floats  over  the  lower  end 
(which  is  an  inch  lower  than  the  sides,)  and  the  seeds 
fall  to  the  bottom.  A  few  back  strokes  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  box  assist  in  the  separation  of  the  remaining 
pomace.  In  washing  a  “cheese  ”  that  contains  a  bushel 
of  seed,  it  is  usual  to  wash  it  two  or  three  times,  by 
using  a  scoop-shovel.  Afterwards,  the  last  cleaning 
process  is  given  to  it  by  placing  the  whole  in  a  box, 
and  then  scratching  a  four-tined  fork  through  it  a  few 
times.  A  fcttle  experience  will  enable  anyone  to  judge 
accurately  of  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  turn  on, 
so  as  to  make  rapid  work,  and  not  carry  the  seed  over 
the  box. 

The  pomace,  fresh  from  the  cheese,  should  be  drawn 
and  placed  on  a  board-platform  beside  the  box,  and 
then  plenty  of  water  thrown  upon  it,  until  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  soaked.  This  will  render  it  easily  beaten  to  pieces 
with  a  hoe.  The  pomace  should  never  remain  in  the 
cheese  over  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  soon  ferments  and 
the  seed  is  spoiled. 

Plants  of  the  Dielytra  spectabilis  raised  from  seeds, 
are  much  more  prolific  of  flowers  than  from  cuttings. 


Flat  Stone  for  Drains. 

Messrs.  Editors — Is  it  possible  to  successfully  un¬ 
derdrain  exclusively  with  flat  stone,  of  all  shapes  and 
thickness,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hand  to  one  foot 
square,  one-half  to  three  inches  thick ;  and  what  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  using  in  the  construc¬ 
tion']  A  Subscriber.  Sin  cl  earsv  illc,  Ckautauque 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  kind  of  stone  mentioned  may  bo  used  to  great 
advantage  in  underdraining,  by  a  proper  selection  of 
sizes.  The  slaty  rock  belonging  to  the  Chemung  group, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  the  kind  alluded  to,  answers  an 
excellent  purpose. 


ing  stone  drains  where  the  stone  are  nearly  round ,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1,  made  by  just  laying  a  row  of  small 
stones  on  each  side  of  the  bottom,  leaving  an  open 
channel  between  them  about  three  inches  wide,  and 
then  covering  this  channel  with  flat  stones,  and  filling 
the  ditch  with  small  ones  promiscuously  thrown  in,  to 
within  about  15  or  18  inches  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  be 
below  the  reach  of  the  plow — and  the  remainder  with 
earth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  the  stone  must  be  either  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  or  small  flat  stone,  and  then  with  straw 
or  inverted  sods,  to  exclude  the  earth  from  the  stpnes ; 
and  if  the  soil  is  nearly  free  from  clay,  more  care  in 
this  respect  will  be  needful, — and  perhaps  a  covering 
of  hard- wood  slabs  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  earth 
to  its  place.  If  the  bottom  of  the  drain  inclines  to 
quick -sand,  a  layer  of  flat  stones  must  be  first  laid  on 
the  bottom.  We  mention  this  common  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  stone  drains,  in  order  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  flat  stones  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent. 

For  the  chief  objection  to  the  mode  just  described,  is 
the  necessity  of  cutting  a  ditch  nearly  a  foot  wide  at 
the  bottom,  to  allow  laying  the  channel.  The  flat  stones, 
on  the  contrary,  obviate  the  labor  of  cutting  a  wide 
ditch  ;  the  channel  being  constructed  by  placing  three 
flat  stones  together,  as  shown,  in  fig.  2.  The  bottom  of 
the  ditch  is  cut  with  a  pointed  spade,  so  as  to  have  an 
angular  trough  ;  flat  stones  are  then  selected,  all  of  the 
same  width,  and  fitted  into  and  meeting  each  other  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  covered  by  a  third  flat  stone 
reaching  across  them.  The  ditch  above  this  is  partly 
filled  with  irregular  fragments  of  stone,  and  covered 
as  already  described. 

A  still  better  way,  where  the  earth  is  hard  and  the 
quantity  of  water  not  large,  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The 
ditch  is  cut  with  the  narrowest  kind  of  spade — a  mode 
familiar  to  English  ditchers,  and  which  they  execute 
with  great  expedition.  Flat  stones,  without  regard  to 
their  exact  width,  are  placed  against  the  sides,  open  at 
the  top.  Into  this  opening,  ono  or  more  thicker  flat 
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stones  are  thrust,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  and  the 
drain  then  filled  as  before  mentioned.  The  advantage 
of  this  mode  is  in  obviating  the  necessity  of  selecting 
the  stone,  as  almost  any  width  will  answer. 

The  two  last  modes,  if  well  made,  will  last  as  long 
as  tile-drains ;  as  the  earth  cannot  fall  into  them  from 
the  sides,  nor  rise  from  the  bottom,  even  if  of  a  quick¬ 
sand  nature  ;  and  in  the  last  described,  the  stones  be¬ 
ing  mostly  vertical,  admit  the  free  descent  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  above. 

Proportional  Average  of  Crops  in  Scotland. 

It  may  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity  in  some  of  our 
readers,  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  the  various  field  crops  raised  in  Scotland  bear  to 
one  another,  or,  in  other  words,  what  proportion  of  every 
100  acres  in  tillage  is  occupied  by  each  of  the  crops 
commonly  cultivated.  This  information  may  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  of  any  direct  utility ,  but  cannot  fail,  we  think, 
to  be  highly  interesting ,  especially  to  those  who  have 
the  means  of  comparing  the  facts  with  similar  statistics 
in  their  own  county  or  State.  The  information  of  this 
description  which  follows,  is  derived  from  the  tables  of 
Scottish  Agricultural  Statistics,  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  published.  The  proportion  varies  in  different 
counties,  but  taking  the  whole  country  together,  the 
proportion  of  the  different  crops  in  every  100  acres  is 
as  follows : — 


1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

Wheat, . 

6.274 

7.428 

5.419 

4.765 

Barley, . . . 

5.578 

4.675 

5.271 

5.879 

Oats . 

26.391 

25.912 

26.449 

26.430 

Rye  and  Bere, . 

.776 

.564 

.594 

.621 

.043 

.077 

.098 

.189 

Vetches,  Turnip  Seed, 

.607 

.586 

.517 

.421 

Beans  and  Peas, . 

1.206 

1.277 

1.212 

1.243 

Turnips, . 

13.403 

12  979 

12.731 

12.292 

Potatoes, . 

3.931 

4.213 

4.163 

4ft52 

Mangold, . . 

.079 

.100 

.064 

.055 

Carrots,  Cabbage  and  Rape,-- 

.144 

.125 

.068 

.074 

Summer  Fallow, . 

Grass  and  Hay  under  rotation, 

.523 

.436 

.637 

.740 

41.045 

41.628 

42.777 

42.239 

100.  '100. 

too. 

100. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at  the  above  table,  that 
oats  are  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other  grain ;  and  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
devoted  to  grass  and  turnips,  besides  the  permanent 
pastures  which  are  not  included  in  the  above,  indicates 
very  manifestly  that  the  feeding  of  stock  for  dairy  and 
other  purposes,  must  be  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  agricultural  industry  in  that  country. 

The  following  additional  items  in  regard  to  the  crops 
of  Scotland  during  the  past  year,  may  be  interesting 
to  several  readers. 

Of  wheat,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,154,986 
bushels  ;  and  the  average  produce  about  28  bushels  per 
acre. 

Of  barley,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,494,534 
bushels  ;  and  the  average  produce  about  32  bushels  per 
acre. 

Of  oats,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  32,750,763 
bushels ;  and  the  average  produce  about  33  bushels  per 
acre. 

Of  beans  and  peas,  the  whole  amount  raised  was 
1,037,760  bushels  ;  and  the  average  produce  about  22 
bushels  per  acre. 

Of  turnips,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,690,109  | 
tons ;  and  the  average  produce  was  about  14  tons  per  I 
acre.  I 


Of  potatoes,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  430,468 
tons  ;  and  the  average  produce  about  2J  tons, — ranging, 
however,  in  different  counties,  from  1  ton  8  cwt.  to  5 
tons  ll£  cwt.  per  acre. 

These  averages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  considerably 
higher  than  any  averages  which  have  as  yet  been 
reached,  according  to  Census  reports,  in  this  country. 
The  larger  crops  of  wheat,  &c.,  of  which  Scotland  may 
boast  over  this  country,  are  unquestionably  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  higher  and  more  Careful  cultivation.  An 
advance  in  our  mode  of  cultivation,  would  give  us  also 
an  advance  or  increase  in  cur  crops.  Probably  neither 
country  has  yet  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  all  per¬ 
fection. 

- >-o  o  c - - 

Seed  Potatoes. 

"VYe  have  invariably  ignored  the  practice  of  cutting 
potatoes  to  plant,  supposing  that  nature  put  them  in 
her  favorite  form  for  reproduction,  and  to  nourish  the 
young  plant ;  and  that  by  cutting  them  we  opened  the 
vessels  for  the  evaporation  of  nutritive  qualities,  and 
lessened  the  means  of  nourishment  which  young  plants 
draw  from  the  seed. 

The  experience  of  the  last  season  has  brought  us  re¬ 
sults  in  this  matter,  which,  if  continued  success  attends 
it,  will  prove  of  some  importance. 

Early  in  May  last  we  turned  over  a  piece  of  sod,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  planted  it  with  whole 
potatoes.  When  this  was  planted,  having  a  few  bushels 
left,  we  plowed  another  piece  adjoining  the  one  already 
planted  ;  this  was  done  in  J une.  The  seed  potatoes  for 
this  piece  were  cut  in  such  small  pieces  that  less  than 
one-half  the  quantity  was  used  than  in  the  former  case. 
The  same  variety  of  potatoes  were  planted  on  each 
piece,  and  the  same  tillage  given.  No  manure  was 
used  except  a  table-spoonful  of  plaster  in  each  hill. 

When  the  potatoes  were  dug,  late  in  October,  full 
one-third  of  those  on  the  ground  where  the  seed  was 
planted  whole,  were  made  worthless  by  the  rot.  Where 
they  were  cut  for  planting,  the  potatoes  were  of  good 
size  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  rot. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  management  and  the  results ; 
and  there  we  leave  the  matter,  for  if  we  would  we  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  the  same  course  will  lead  to  the  same 
end  in  a  second  trial.  Atmospheric  and  other  causes 
which  we  cannot  control,  might  change  the  whole  re¬ 
sult.  One  thing,  however,  if  cut  potatoes  are  as  good 
for  seed,  vast  quantities  that  would  otherwise  be  plant¬ 
ed,  may  be  saved  for  other  purposes  each  year.  A 
careful  following  out  of  the  experiment  is  the  only  true 
way  to  reach  facts  available  in  practice.  W.  Bacon. 
Richmond ,  Mass. 

- «>o-o - - 

Wash  to  Prevent  Rabbits  Girdling  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  used  the  following  with  complete  success  in  a 
situation  where  rabbits  are  numerous,  as  a  wash  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  relish,  and  by  which  the  trees  are 
not  at  all  injured  :  Make  a  solution  of,  say  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Mix  with  clay, 
a  little  lime,  a  little  fresh  cow  dung,  and  an  ounce  or 
two  of  glue  or  paste.  Thicken  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  white-wash,  and  put  on  with  a  brush.  I  had 
about  twenty  trees  much  injured ;  but  they  have  re¬ 
covered,  and  never  been  touched  by  rabbits  since  this 
mixture  has  been  annually  applied  in  the  fall  and  again 
in  the  winter.  J.  w.  c. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Muck  for  Meadows. — I  write  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  applying  pond  muck  to  old  meadows.  If  you, 
or  any  of  your  subscribers,  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
mo  some  advice  in  regard  to  it  through  the  Country 
Gentleman  1  would  be  obliged.  T.  F.  Y.  Andover , 
N.  J .  [Apply  the  pond  mud  or  muck  late  in  autumn, 
or  in  winter,  as  a  top-dressing,  and  it  will  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  of  the  grass,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  muck. 
An  inch  will  be  a  proper  depth — less  will  answer,  and 
more  may  be  applied,  if  it  is  of  a  light  or  porous  na¬ 
ture.] 

Straw-cutters. — Are  there  any  straw-cutters  which 
will  cut  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  ? 
Those  in  this  vicinity,  with  rollers,  cut  about  three- 
fourths  long.  Do  you  recommend  cutting  stalks  before 
feeding  I  N.  D.  R.  Wisconsin.  [All  the  straw-cut¬ 
ters  which  are  made  with  knives  set  on  a  cylinder  or 
roller,  and  cutting  on  another  roller  of  dried  hide, 
work  very  easily,  but  cut  too  long.  There  are  many 
cutters  with  knives  set  so  as  to  cut  as  short  as  is  de¬ 
sired,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  that  suited  us  ex¬ 
actly,  although  several  of  them  are  quite  good.  It 
will  not  pay  to  run  these  by  hand — they  must  be  driv¬ 
en  by  horses.  A  friend  cuts  all  his  stalks  for  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  by  attaching  the  cutter  to  his  four-horse 
power,  used  for  his  thrashing  machine ;  it  cuts  with 
great  rapidity,  as  fine  as  chaff,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
week’s  supply  may  be  thus  prepared.  The  cattle  eat 
all  the  stalks,  and  it  is  a  great  saving.] 

Grass  Seed. — In  reading  the  notes  on  Major  Dick¬ 
inson’s  farming  in  Steuben  County,  in  your  last  year’s 
volume,  I  notice  that  his  meadows  were  seeded  with 
Timothy,  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  and  White 
clover.  I  wish  to  seed  a  few  acres  in  the  spring  in 
such  manner,  and  I  don’t  know  where  to  get  seed  ex¬ 
cept  the  timothy,  nor  how  much  of  each  per  acre  should 
be  used,  nor  the  cost  thereof.  If  you  can  give  me  the 
desired  information,  you  will  very  much  oblige  J  T. 
R.  Lenoxville ,  Susq.  Co .,  Pa.  [The  seed  can  be 
procured  at  the  seed  stores  in  the  principal  cities.  Will 
Major  Dickinson  inform  our  correspondent  as  to  the 
amount  of  each  kind  required  per  acre  ?] 

Cutting  Rails. — What  timber  would  you  reject  in 
cutting  rails,  and  what  is  the  best  length  to  cut  them'? 
N.  D.  R.  Wisconsin.  [We  would  reject  such  as  has 
been  found  to  split  badly  or  decay  soon — or  which  is 
more  valuable  for  other  purposes.  Not  being  very  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Wisconsin  woods,  we  cannot  advise  partic¬ 
ularly.  If  cut  and  split  from  mid-summer  to  mid-au¬ 
tumn,  rail  timber  will  last  much  longer,  sometimes 
twice  as  long,  as  when  cut  in  winter  or  towards  spring. 
Twelve  feet  is  a  convenient  length  for  the  rails  of  a 
common  worm  fence  ] 

Machine  for  Cutting  Corn  Stalks. — I  am  request¬ 
ed  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  14th,  to  give  some  in¬ 
formation  respecting  my  cutting  machine.  It  was 
made  by  Sinclair  of  Baltimore,  Md. — was  purchased 
in  New- York  some  ten  years  ago,  but  from  whom  I 
cannot  now  recollect — cost,  I  think,  thirty  dollars — is 
driven  by  horse  power — will  cut,  with  a  light  horse,  on 
a  common  railway  power,  enough  for  one  feed  for  35 
^  head  of  cattle  in  one  hour.  There  are  but  two  knives, 
thirteen  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  fastened  at  the 
ends  to  iron  rims  or  heads,  about  seven  inches  in  di¬ 


ameter,  and  bent  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  revolving, 
one  or  the  other  is  constantly  in  contact  with  the  stalks, 
cutting  them  diagonally  in  inch  pieces,  j.  t.  n. 

Artesian  Wells. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  I  will  say,  had  D.  C.  M.  described  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  situation,  a  more  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
given.  All  I  can  say  is,  dig  a  common  well  in  any 
place  where  the  surface  of  the  wator  will  be  higher 
than  the  part  where  he  wishes  to  carry  it.  If  the  well 
is  not  more  than  34  feet  deep,  dig  a  trench  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  from  the  last  named  place  to  the  well ;  lay 
a  pipe  in  it ;  putting  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
Start  the  water  by  means  of  a  common  suction  pump 
at  the  other,  which  must  be  the  lower  end.  Regulate 
the  discharge  according  to  the  supply  by  means  of  a 
faucet,  for  if  the  supply  is  exhausted  the  pipe  will  fill 
with  air,  and  the  pump  be  again  required. 

If  more  than  the  above  named  depth,  then  lay  the 
pipe  so  that  no  part  will  be  more  than  that  distance 
above  the  water.  (Here  I  might  remark  that  lasting 
water  can  generally  be  found  by  carefully  selecting  a 
place,  by  digging  less  than  25  feet.) 

If  he  concludes  to  make  trial,  he  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  the  principles  of  the  siphon,  which  will  make  the 
whole  appear  plain.  B.  T.  C.  Carmel,  Putnam  Co. 

Draining. — Please  inform  me  as  to  the  best  work  on 
Draining,  and  the  price,  j.  p.  [Munn’s  Practical 
Land  Drainer — price  50  cents — by  mail,  post-paid,  60 
cents.] 

Bone  Mills. — Are  there  any  bone  mills  in  operation 
that  grind  bones  as  fine  as  meal  or  flour,  and  where 
can  they  be  seen  ?  n.  e.  c.  [One  of  the  best,  (if  not 
the  very  best)  bone  mills  in  this  country,  can  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Coulson’s  establishment  in  this  city.  After  the 
bones  are  ground,  they  are  sifted  and  assorted  intodif- 
fqjpnt  sizes,  some  being  as  fine  as  meal  ] 

Angers  Quince  Stocks,-  Strawberry  Plants,  &c. 

— I  wish  to  inquire  where,  and  at  what  price  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  small  quantity  of  Angers  quince  stocks.  I  wish 
to  get  stocks  which,  if  set  out  next  spring,  will  be  of 
suitable  size  for  budding  next  August.  AY  ill  stocks 
taken  from  the  stools  last  fall,  answer  to  bud  next  sea¬ 
son  7 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  if  strawberry  plants  may  be 
safely  sent  by  mail,  and  what  would  the  postage  be 
upon  fifty  plants?  How  ought  they  to  be  done  up  in 
order  to  go  safely  ? 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  scions  of  the 
Madison  and  Schuyler’s  Gage  plums?  An  Old  Sub¬ 
scriber.  Worcester.  [Angers  quince  stocks  are  now 
mostly  raised  from  cuttings  in  this  country.  Good 
stocks  from  stools  last  autumn,  may  be  budded  next 
summer  or  autumn.  The  stocks  are  furnished  by 
Hooker  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  and  other  nurserymen,  at 
$15  per  1,000.  The  plum  scions  may  be  obtained  of 
C.  Reagles  &  Son  of  Schenectady. 

Strawberry  plants  may  be  sent  by  mail  with  safety, 
if  not  over  a  week  on  the  road,  by  wrapping  the  roots 
with  a  very  little  damp  moss,  (the  expanded  leaves  be¬ 
ing  taken  off,)  in  thin  oil- cloth  or  “oil-silk,”  drawing 
it  carefully  around  by  means  of  a  thread,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  leaving  a  small  orifice  at  the  crown 
end.  Half  a  dozen  small  plants  might  be  thus  wrap- 
ed  together.] 

Draining. — I  thank  your  correspondent,  Geo.  Al-  p 
derson  of  Albany,  for  the  much  useful  instruction  k 
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contained  in  his  letter  about  underdraining.  I  wish 
he  had  stated  whether  he  used  all  sole  tile,  or  part 
horse  shoe  tile.  Also  whether  he  leaves  an  air  hole  at 
the  upper  end  of  each  drain,  by  filling  up  with  small 
stones  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  absolutely  necessary  or  not.  e.  m. 

Blindness. — Is  there  any  remedy  for  blindness  in 
a  young  horse,  occasioned  by  cataract  1  J.  P. 

Norton’s  Melon  Apple. — Aaron  Norton  of  Clif¬ 
ton  Mills,  Ivy.,  is  informed  that  scions  of  this  apple 
may  be  procured  of  any  of  the  Rochester  nurserymen, 
(as  for  instance,  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,)  by  enclosing  a 
few  postage  stamps. 

Disease  in  Calves. — I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  a 
disorder  among  his  calves  which  I  do  not  understand. 
Their  legs  swell  up  to  their  ankles,  and  they  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs.  Their  appetite  remains  good.  Their 
legs  are  cold.  After  remaining  so  for  a  while,  they  die. 
I  cut  one  of  their  tails ;  the  blood  started  freely  and 
looked  good.  If  any  of  your  subscribers  could  tell  the 
name  of  the  disease  and  the  cure,  they  will  do  me  a 
favor.  D.  P.  Jewett ,  N.  Y. 

Barberry  Seed. — You  express  a  wish  to  have  the 
Barberry  plant  tested  for  hedges.  Last  year  I  plant¬ 
ed  seeds  enough  for  about  twenty  rods  of  hedge,  and 
to  my  disappointment,  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty 
came  up.  I  planted  them  about  the  first  of  May,  an 
inch  deep,  and  then  sifted  some  rotten  chip  manure,  and 
sprinkled  it  about  half  an  inch  thick  over  them.  If 
you  can  tell  me  through  your  paper  of  any  method 
that  will  insure  the  seed  to  vegetate,  you  will  confer  a 
favor,  (as  I  have  about  a  quart  of  the  berries,)  on  your 
subscriber.  Thomas  Lawrence.  Olena,  Ohio.  [The 
difficulty  was  undoubtedly  their  dryness — from  keep¬ 
ing  so  long  before  planting.  If  the  seeds  are  well  ri¬ 
pened  ;  washed  from  their  pulp  late  in  autumn  or  early 
winter;  and  then  mixed  with  sand  and  planted  or 
treated  as  apple  seeds,  cherry  stones,  &c.,  we  have 
never  found  them  difficult  to  start.  If  the  above  is  not 
the  reason  of  the  failure,  it  must  be  from  some  cause 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  It  may  be  that  the 
seed  now  on  hand  are  already  too  dry  ;  but  they  may¬ 
be  immediately  mixed  with  moist  sand,  exposed  till 
spring,  and  then  tried.] 

Eggs. — G.  W.  W.  Eggs  can  be  sent  by  express 
without  injury.  For  those  who  have  them  for  sale,  see 
advertisements. 

£j!^“  J.  T.  P.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  is  informed  that  the 
subscriber  is  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Onion  in  your  last  volume.  John  II.  Vail.  Ches¬ 
ter,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pine  Sawdust. — I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  haul¬ 
ing  into  my  barn-yard,  whenever  it  gets  too  mirey, 
sawdust,  principally  pine  and  cedar,  to  make  walks 
about  through  it ;  and  I  expected  the  sawdust  would 
be  good  manure  in  the  spring;  but  I  was  somewhat 
startled  a  few  days  ago  in  reading  one  of  your  papers, 
which  says— -“It  is  true  the  public  have  been  caution¬ 
ed  against  using  Pine  sawdust.”  Now  is  there  any¬ 
thing  hurtful  in  the  article,  and  if  so,  what  shall  I  do 
with  all  my  manure  that  has  it  in  1  I  have  also  kept 
my  hog-pen  dry  with  sawdust,  and  was  thinking  of 
making  arrangements  to  save  all  the  sawdust  that  we 
made  with  our  up  and  down  and  circular  saws.  A  New 
Subscriber.  [Will  some  of  our  readers  who  live  in 
pine  regions,  please  give  us  the  result  of  their  expe¬ 


rience  ?  In  the  meantime  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice  of  Mount  Hope,  has  used  hundreds  of  loads  of  pine 
sawdust  and  shavings  for  bedding  his  cattle  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  liquid  manure,  without  ever  having  disco¬ 
vered  any  injury  from  their  use.] 

How  to  Improve  the  Stream  of  Milk. — I  notice 
on  page  56,  present  vol.  Co.  Gent.,  P.  McC.  inquires 
how  he  can  make  his  heifer  give  a  larger  stream  of 
milk.  I  have  had  cows  that  milked  hard  and  gave  a 
small  stream  of  milk,  and  have  remedied  it  as  follows  : 
Grasp  the  teat  tightly  around  before  she  has  been 
milked,  leaving  the  lower  end  as  full  of  milk  as  it  will 
hold  without  running  out ;  take  a  small  sharp  penknife 
and  run  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  teat,  say  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  ;  then  try  and  see  if  she  milks  any  easier  ;  if 
not,  run  the  blade  in  say  three-eighths  or  half  an  inch 
— your  own  judgment  will  tell  you  how  much  yo>i 
should  cut.  As  a  general  thing,  the  blood  will  not  run. 
Should  you  have  occasion  to  cut  more  than  one  side 
of  the  teat,  you  should  turn  the  knife  just  half  around 
and  that  will  give  you  a  flat  stream.  This  may  answer 
for  your  cow  ;  at  any  rate,  you  can  try  it  on  one  teat. 
W.  Alleghany  Co ,  N.  Y. 

Bi-sulphate  of  Lime. — You  will  oblige  me  by  in¬ 
forming  me  how  I  can  procure  some  bi-sulphate  of  lime, 
mentioned  on  the  405th  page  of  the  Patent  Office  Re¬ 
port  of  1849,  which  I  think  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  making  sugar  from  Sorghum.  H.  c.  m. 

Reapers. — Will  some  of  your  subscribers  give  me 
their  experience  with  the  various  reapers  now  in  use — 
the  cheapest  and  best  used,  and  w’hose  patent  is  best 
adapted  to  an  uneven  or  hilly  surface — where  to  be 
procured,  and  at  what  jarice  1  J.  H.  G.  Bagdad , 
Tenn. 

Stump  Machine. — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
of  a  good  stump  machine,  where  it  can  be  had,  and  at 
what  price  1  S.  M.  Foulks.  Henrysville,  Ky. 

Jumping  Ox. — I  see  an  article  in  the  Cultivator, 
Feb.,  1858,  p.  63,  as  regards  jumping  oxen,  and  what 
is  the  best  preventive.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  few  words  satisfactorily.  I  have  tried  the 
plan  ihis  fall,  and  it  worked  well— that  is,  take  the  ox, 
put  him  in  a  good  stable,  and  make  him  fast  with  a 
good  rope.  Feed  him  all  the  corn  meal  he  can  eat  for 
three  months,  and  carry  him  what  water  he  wants  three 
times  a  day.  The  first  time  you  let  him  out  of  the  sta¬ 
ble,  take  him  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  let  the  butch¬ 
er  have  him  for  what  he  will  fetch.  By  so  doing  you 
will  get  rid  of  the  ox,  and  well  paid  for  your  trouble. 
C.  S.  G.  Brooklyn ,  0. 

Just  say  to  R.  N.,  Randolph,  Vt.,  (in  the  Co.  Gent., 
Vol.  XI,  No.  1,)  to  bleed  in  the  leg.  r.  j.  b. 

Culture  of  the  Locust. 

Messrs.  Editors. — You  can  tell  S.  L.  S.,  Guilford 
Center,  Vt.,  to  scald  his  locust  seed  in  April,  and  plant 
in  drills  thick.  Take  up  the  following  spring,  and  cut 
oflf  the  tap  roots,  and  plant  out  in  rows  4  or  5  feet 
apart  and  1  foot  in  the  row,  and  cultivate  until  large 
enough  to  set  out.  He  will  find  on  taking  up  his  trees, 
three  or  five  years  afterwards,  that  they  will  have  roots 
much  like  the  apple  tree  taken  from  the  nursery — all 
small  and  very  numerous  ;  just  the  reverse  of  what 
they  would  have  been  had  they  stood  where  the  seed 
was  planted.  Cut  all  the  limbs  and  part  of  the  top  off, 
when  set  for  permanent  growth.  W.  H.  W. 
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An  Ag.  High  School  in  Pennsylvania.  — A  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Pittsburgh  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  establishment  of  this  kind  is  now  in  process  of 
organization.  The  Trustees  have  purchased  200  acres 
adjoining  a  tract  of  similar  extent  donated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  Gen.  James  Irvine,  in  Center  County, — the 
citizens  of  which  have  contributed  $40,000,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  $10,000,  and  the  Legislature 
$45,000,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  laying 
out  the  grounds,  and  planting  as  extensively  as  practi¬ 
cable,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  a  course 
of  instruction.  “  A  convenient  farm  house,  a  large 
barn,  corn-cribs,  wagon  sheds,  and  other  necessary 
out-buildings  have  been  completed ;  an  edifice  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  front,  and  five  stories 
high,  with  wings  at  either  end,  built  of  limestone,  is 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  completed  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  at  a  cost  of  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  building  is  adapted  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  at  least  two  professors  with  their  families,  and 
three  hundred  students.” 


Letters  of  Inquiry. — No  better  evidence  need  be 
required  of  the  interest  awakened  by  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  plain  observing  practical  men,  detailing  their 
practice,  than  is  found  in  the  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  them  asking  for  farther  and  more  minute 
information  on  the  matters  treated  of.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  in  a  late  letter  says — “  I  have 
no  doubt  but  I  have  answered  more  than  seven  hundred 
letters  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  in  relation  to  drain¬ 
ing,  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  &c.”  And  in  sending  us  the 
following  note,  Mr.  Howatt  states  that  he  has  received, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  about  fifty  letters  of  inquiry 
about  matters  on  which  he  had  written  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  he  could,  have  been 
answered : 

Those  gentleman  who  have  written  to  me,  and  have 
not  received  answers  to  their  letters,  on  potatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  will  please  write  again,  and  write  their  names 
and  address  distinctly,  as  some  of  them  have  neither 
State  nor  post-town.  All  inquiries  will  be  immediately 
answered,  when  the  proper  address  is  given  and  a 
stamp  enclosed  to  pre-pay  answer.  Gerald  Howatt. 
Newton ,  N.  J. 


Wine  Maktng  near  Home. — We  learn  that  Mr- 
Geo.  L.  Rundle  of  Greene ville,  Greene  Co.,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  cider  business — 
clarifying  it,  and  converting  it  into  what  is  called 
“  champagne  cider,”  for  the  New-York  market — the 
last  season  added  to  his  establishment  a  new  branch, 
that  of  wine-making,  and  that  he  pressed  over  twenty 
tons  of  elderberries  and  about  five  tons  of  grapes  and 
currants,  the  juice  of  which  was  converted  into  elder¬ 
berry,  grape  and  currant  wine.  We  presume  this  is 
the  largest  lot  of  elderberry  wine  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

Plan  of  a  Small  House. — A  correspondent  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Eagle,  Ky.,  sends  us  a  plan  of  a  small  house  that 
has  some  good  points,  but  also  some  serious  defects — 
among  which  are,  the  wardrobe  and  bed-room  are  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  and  nearly  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  pantry  and  kitchen.  The  chim¬ 
neys  being  placed  at  the  farthest  extremities  of  the 
house,  would  not  look  well  in  a  gothic  elevation,  which 
our  correspondent  desires  us  to  furnish  him. 

Chinese  Pigs. — J.  M.  Foy,  Esq.,  Scott’s  Hill,  N.  C. 


wishes  to  procure  a  pair  of  Chinese  pigs.  We  do  not 
know  who  has  them  for  sale. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed.— It  will  be  seen  by  I. 
W.  Briggs’  Advertisement  in  this  paper,  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  distribute  any  quantity  of  this  seed,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  a  pound,  on  receipt  of  P.  0.  stamps  enough 
to  prepay  the  postage  ;  and  he  is  the  man  to  do  what 
he  promises. 

The  “Friends’  Review,”  Philadelphia,  a  periodi¬ 
cal  of  high  literary  ability,  gives  lately  a  handsome 
notice  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  says,  “As  a 
weekly  Agricultural  Journal  tor  the  Farm,  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  the  Fireside^uncontaminated  by  tales,  the 
Country  Gentleman,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  compe¬ 
titor.” 

Horse  Pitch-Fork. — Robert  Hatton  of  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio,  says,  “  I  made  a  pitch-fork  from  the  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Register,  p.  338,  but  found  the  tines  too 
weak,  as  they  broke  immediately.  Unless  the  smith 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  working  steel,  I  would 
say  that  three-fourths  of  an  inch  was  none  too  large  for 
them ;  and  in  common  use  they  might  be  shorter  than 
20  inches — I  would  prefer  18.” 

fylP  The  United  States  Ag.  Society  at  the  late 
Washington  meeting,  resolved  to  bestow  on  Col.  Wil¬ 
der  a  service  of  plate  to  the  value  of  $250,  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  appreciation  of  his  services  as  President  for 
the  period  of  six  years.  Our  columns  dui-ing  this  time 
bear  constant  witness  to  the  untiring  energy,  the  un¬ 
failing  attention,  and  the  almost  uniform  success  with 
which  he  has  conducted  its  movements ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  to  few  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  similar  as¬ 
sociations,  are  members  of  the  Agricultural  press,  as  a 
body,  so  much  indebted  for  appreciative  and  appropri¬ 
ate  courtesies.  His  kind  and  hearty  greeting  to  the 
guests  of  the  Society,  and  his  thoughtfulness  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  wants,  amidst  all  the  confusion  and  bustle  of 
a  Show,  have  only  seemed  to  grow  surer  and  prompter, 
and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  his  presidency  will 
live  long  and  pleasantly  in  the  memories  of  many 
friends  of  Agriculture  in  every  state,  whose  delegates 
he  has  welcomed. 

Sales  of  Devons. — John  R.  Chapman  of  Oneida 
Lake,  the  last  week  purchased  of  Capt  Joseph  Hil¬ 
ton  of  New-Scotland,  a  yearling  Devon  bull,  “Master 
Quartly,”  out  of  Ruth  by  Frank  Quartly,  both  im¬ 
ported  by  L.  G.  Morris,  Esq. — a  heifer  calf,  “  Flora,” 
also  out  of  Ruth,  by  Empire,  who  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  late  State  Fair  at  Buffalo,  and  the  yoke  of  Devon 
oxen  upon  which  Capt.  H.  received  the  first  prize  at 
the  Albany  Co.  Fair  in  1856,  and  the  first  prize  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Buffalo.  They  are  all  very  superior  an- 
mals. 

American  Fruit  in  England. — We  are  pleased  to 
notice  that  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  contribution  made  by  them  to  the  last  Fall 
Show  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society — in  the  shape 
of  a  large  silver  medal  taken  for  a  collection  of  up¬ 
wards  of  60  varieties  of  Pears,  and  prizes  for  specimens 
of  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  Apples.  After 
the  display  was  concluded,  70  or  80  of  the  finest  fruits 
remaining  in  good  order  were  presented  by  the  Hort. 
Society  to  Her  Majesty.  The  medal  is  described  as 
“  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  work  executed  at  the 
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Royal  mint.  It  contains  on  one  side  a  figure  of  Flora, 
surrounded  with  her  attendant  nymphs,  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse  the  following  inscription  :  “  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pears,  Oct,  4,  1857,”  surrounded  with  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  grapes.” 

fffgT'  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New- Jersey  State 
Ag.  Society,  held  at  Trenton  on  the  20th  Jan.,  a  special 
Diploma  was  awarded  to  our  correspondent,  Gerald 
How att,  for  the  best  acre  of  Prince  Albert  Potatoes, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  first  no.  of 
our  present  vol.  Mr.  H.  also  received  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  acre  of  Ruta  Bagas,  and  the  second  on  his 
crop  of  Potato  Oats. 

The  Llamas. — Mr.  Lohman  writes  us  that  the  re¬ 
cently  imported  Llamas  are  the  kind  that  produce  the 
Alpaca  wool — that  they  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  pro¬ 
ducing  16  to  20  lbs.  at  each  shearing — that  they  breed 
every  nine  months,  and  attain  the  age  of  18  years. 

Root  Cutter. — Mr.  Campbell  informs  us  that  while 
at  Red  Hook,  he  saw  Willard’s  root  cutter,  figured  and 
described  in  our  last  vol.,  p.  333,  in  operation,  and  that 
it  sliced  two  bushels  in  one  and  a  quarter  minutes,  with 
one  hand  to  feed  the  roots  and  another  to  turn  the 
crank. 

Drying  Wood. — It  has  been  found  that  the  most 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  at  common  temperatures, 
still  contains  about  one-tenth  water. 

Franklin  County,  Vt. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
Dairy  counties  in  the  United  States.  Its  territory  in¬ 
cludes  only  420  square  miles,  and  yet  it  exported  from 
the  railroad  station  at  St.  Albans  in  the  year  1857, 
2,413,328  lbs.  butter,  and  878,050  lbs.  cheese— amount¬ 
ing,  estimating  the  butter  at  20  cents,  and  the  cheese 
at  10  cents  per  lb.,  to  $570,450.60.  The  St.  Albans 
Messenger,  from  which  we  learn  the  amount  of  ship¬ 
ments,  says:  “But  for  the  low  price  paid  for  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  produce  would  have  been  sent  off. 
Very  many  of  our  farmers  have  not  sold  the  cheese 
made  during  the  summer,  nor  the  butter  made  in  the 
fall.  Some  of  them  have  tons  of  it  stowed  away,  hop¬ 
ing  to  realize  better  prices.” 

Expensive  Fencing. — The  Mendota  Press  states 
that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  have  been  setting  a 
snow  fence  from  Galena  to  La  Salle.  The  portion  of 
the  road  from  Dunleith  to  the  former  point  does  not 
require  that  protection,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  fence  has  been  set  for  seventy  eight  miles, 
on  an  average  about  ten  boards  high,  and  will  cost 
when  completed  in  the  coming  summer,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  posts  are  of 
oak,  very  heavy,  set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the 
boards  are  put  on  with  regard  to  permanency.  It  is 
believed  that  the  fence  will  stand  for  forty  years. 

Good  Rye  Crop. — Mr.  A.  Stevens,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
informs  us  that  he  raised  the  past  season,  62  bushels 
rye  on  two  acres. 

Horse  Exhibitions. — The  County  Ag.  Societies  of 
Cayuga  and  Onondaga,  have  resolved  to  separate  their 
Horse  Exhibitions  from  the  regular  County  Fairs,  and 
to  have  shows  in  June,  when  the  horsemen  can  have  it 
“  all  their  own  way.” 

Col  John  L.  White  of  Pittsylvania  C.  II.,  Ya.,  lately 


purchased  in  England,  the  celebrated  race-horse  “Fly¬ 
by-Night,”  (by  Flying  Dutchman,)  which  arrived  at 
New-York  Jan.  17th. 

The  Winter  in  England. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Cottage  Gardener  speaks  of  having  dined  “  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day  with  a  friend  whose  house  is  situated  close  on 
the  confines  of  Dartmoor,  (Devonshire,)  a  bouquet  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  flowers,  all  of  which  were  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  open  garden, standing  on  the  table  :  Fuch¬ 
sias,  fine  ;  Tom  Thumbs ,  Ageratum,  Nasturtium,  fine, 
Mignonette,  Salvias,  Periwinkle,  Polyanthus,  Verbe¬ 
nas,  &c.” 

The  next  Ohio  State  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  San¬ 
dusky. 

Barberry'  for  Hedges. — We  mentioned  this  shrub 
a  few  weeks  since  with  the  hope  that  a  trial  might  be 
made  with  it  for  hedges.  In  a  recent  letter  from  E. 
Ordway,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  he  says:  “We  sowed 
the  Barberry  and  Buckthorn  seed  for  a  hedge  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  and  both  will  now  turn  stock.  We  think 
the  Barberry  superior  to  the  Buckthorn  for  a  hedge.” 

The  Value  of  Turnips — A  subscriber  in  New- 
llampshire  writes  us  as  follows  : — “  You  may  tell  your 
correspondent,  J.  W.  Clarke,  in  Co.  Gent.,  Dec.  17, 
that  we  do  not  think  much  of  his  article  on  the  ‘  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Feeding  Roots.’  I  have  raised  from  five  to 
eight  hundred  bushels  of  turnips  in  a  year  with  my 
corn,  for  years  past,  and  I  find  that  my  stock  looks  as 
well  in  the  spring  as  my  neighbors’,  who  raise  no  roots ; 
I  find  them  good  also  for  hogs,  and  I  think  they  do  as 
well  on  turnips  boiled  as  they  do  on  potatoes.” 

Hereford  Cattle. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Al¬ 
len  Ayrault,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  dated  Feb.  2 — “  I 
like  the  Herefords  as  well  as  ever.  They  mature  ear¬ 
lier,  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  kind  I  have 
raised.  Those  I  sent  to  market  last  fall,  were  a  mix¬ 
ture.  The  Herefords  were  the  best  in  quality,  although 
in  one  or  two  instances  perhaps  not  quite  as  valuable.” 

A  Premium  Farm. — Those  who  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  skill  and  neatness  which  mark 
all  the  operations,  the  buildings  and  fields  of  Mr  R.  J. 
Swan,  near  Geneva,  will  be  pleased  to  notice  by  the  list 
published  in  another  column,  that  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society  has  just  awarded  him  a  Silver  Cup  for  the  best 
farm  in  the  state.  Mr.  S.  is  the  son  of  B.  L.  Swan, 
Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New-York,  and  his  name 
might  be  added  to  the  already  considerable  list  of 
young  men,  whom  the  position  now  occupied  by  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  pursuit,  has  attracted  from  city  life  to  the 
labors  and  enjoyments  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  who  have 
in  this  pursuit  achieved  a  success  rarely  if  ever  sur- 
pased  by  those  brought  up  to  it  from  boyhood. 

Protection  of  Western  Nursery'  Trees. — C  M. 
Colman  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  says, — “  The  two  past 
winters  have  been  hard  on  western  nurseries — still  in 
both  we  did  not  lose  500  trees.  We  regard  hilling  up 
quite  important  for  trees  like  ours.”  Wm.  Laer,  nur¬ 
seryman,  of  Iowa,  remarks, — “In  the  winter  of  1856 
-7,  I  had  not  banked  up  my  one  year  old  trees,  so  by 
heaving  of  the  ground,  over  12,000  fine  grafted  trees 
were  root  killed,  the  tops  remaining  sound  and  green.” 

New  Evergreens  in  Michigan. — Wm.  Adair  of 
Detroit,  writes — “I  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
many  evergreens  that  were  reputed  hardy,  but  which 
with  me  have  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  among 
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them  Deodar  cedar,  Lebanon  do.,  Cryptomeria,  Chili 
pine,  English  and  Irish  Yew,  European  Silver  fir  (A. 
pectinata  taxifoiia,)  and  Abies  pinsappo. 

Those  wanting  pure-bred  Short-Horn  cattle, 
are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Wendell.  It 
will.  be  seen  that  the  pedigrees  inr.jvdr  drains  of  the 
best  families  oi  Short-Horns  in  England. 

Value  op  our  Publications.  —  A  subscriber  at 
New-Castle,  Pa.,  says — “  Your  publications  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me.  About  three  years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  farm  near  the  village  in  which  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  my  family,  away  from  the  soot  and 
coal  smoke  of  our  iron  manufactories.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Rural  Register  and  Co.  Gent.,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  erect  my  buildings,  lay  out  and  ornament  my  grounds, 
select  my  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.,  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction.  I  built  my  pig-house  on  the  plan  given 
in  the  Register,  and  find  it  to  answer  admirably.” 

Cotswold  Sheep. — R.  G.  Coffin  of  Dutchess  Co., 
gives  his  preference  to  the  Cotswold  over  any  other 
breed,  when  looked  upon  as  a  wool-producing  and  mut¬ 
ton  sheep.  He  sold  in  December  last,  five  wethers  of 
this  breed,  21  months  old,  at  $14  each.  The  expense 
of  rearing  them  to  that  age,  including  pasturage,  hay, 
turnips  and  grain,  was  $42.13.  They  produced  40  lbs. 
wool,  at  3l£  cts.,  amounting  to  $12.60,  making  the 
whole  income  from  them  $82.60,  and  leaving  a  clear 
profit  of  a  fraction  over  $8  each. 

Correction. — In  the  December  No.  of  “The  Culti¬ 
vator,”  1857,  p.  367,  in  my  “  Report  of  Experiments' 
with  Potatoes ,”  in  Axiom  12th,  “  to  renew  and  im¬ 
prove ,”  should  read,  to  get  new  and  improved  vari¬ 
eties  of  “  the  seed,”  &c. ;  as  it  seems  that  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  took  me  to  mean  regenerate ,  and  very  natu¬ 
rally  but  erroneously ;  which  idea  I  had  not  the  most 
distant  thought  of  conveying.  J.  C.  Cleveland. 

Mowing  Machines. — Doubtless  there  are  many  who, 
like  L.  R.,  are  anxious  to  know  what  mower  took  the 
premium  at  Syracuse.  But  why  do  not  farmers  judge 
these  machines  for  themselves,  as  they  do  of  plows,  &c. 
When  we  are  about  to  buy  a  plow,  -we  pay  but  little 
attention  to  prizes,  but  buy  the  one  that  does  our  work 
best.  There  are  several  machines  that  have  taken  first 
prizes,  that  are  hard  for  every  day  work.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  R.  L.  .Allen’s  machine  works  the  easiest, 
and  will  do  good  work  under  a  greater  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  any  other.  P.  P.  Peckham.  Co\vm- 
bia  Cross  Roads. 

Good  Rye  Crop. — I  noticed  in  the  Co.  Gent,  a  good 
rye  crop,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  Stevens  of  Massachusetts, 
which  induces  me  to  tell  what  I  have  done.  I  raised 
the  past  season  103f  bushels  on  three  acres.  This  be¬ 
ing  my  first  experience,  I  think  it  pretty  good.  A.  J. 
Hull. 

The  Union  Ag.  Society,  at  Palmyra,  held  their 
annual  meeting  Feb.  3,  1858.  Luther  Sanford  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  was  elected  President ;  Ornon  Archer,  Cor.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Palmyra;  C.  J.  Ferrin,  Ree:  Sec’y,  Palmyra. 

Steuben  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  officers  elected  at 
the  annurd  meeting,  held  at  Bath,  January  13th,  1858, 
are  as  follows : 

President— Lyman  Bai.com. 

Vice  Presidents — Daniel  Gray,  T.  M.  Younglove.  Chas. 
Cass,  John  W.  Whitney,  Wrn.  Healey,  and  Harvey  Bissell. 

Treasurer— Reuben  Robie. 

Secretary— Robt.  M.  Lyon. 


New-Yorlfc  State  Ag.  College. 

Meetings  of  the  Trustees  of  this  institution  were 
held  in  this  city  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  insts ,  at  which 
the  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present : — 
Gov.  Ring  chairman,  Messrs.  Wm.  Kelly,  Abraham  H. 
Post,  Henry  Wager,  Arad  Joy,  Samuel  Cheever,  M. 
R.  Patrick,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Alex.  Thompson,  andB.  P. 
Johnson.  James  0.  Sheldon  of  Geneva,  was  elected 
Trustee  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Amos  Brown  resigned, 
and  took  his  seat  with  the  Board.  Arad  Joy  of  Ovid, 
was  elected  Treasurer  instead  of  Joel  W.  Bacon  resign¬ 
ed.  B.  P.  Johnson  was  elected  Secretary  in  place  of 
Rev.  Amos  Brown.  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Patterson  resigned 
as  Trustee,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  preventing  his 
attendance,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  N.  Huntington  of 
Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  was  elected  to  fill  tMs  vacancy,  and 
we  understand  has  since  signified  his  acceptance. 

Gov.  King  informed  the  Board  that  since  the  last 
meeting  he  had  received  from  the  Comptroller  $8,000, 
of  the  loan  made  by  the  State,  and  the  same  had  been 
deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  President  of  the 
College.  Samuel  Cheever,  Alexander  Thompson,  and 
Henry  Wager  were  appointed  a  building  committee. 

Alex.  Thompson  was  appointed  a  member  on  course 
of  studies  in  place  of  Amos  Brown. 

The  committee  on  course  of  instruction  made  a  par¬ 
tial  report,  and  the  whole  subject  was  then  recommit¬ 
ted  to  the  committee. 

The  building  committee  was  instructed  to  employ 
competent  persons  to  examine  the  stone  quarried  on  the 
premises  of  the  College. 

The  plan  for  the  buildings,  as  heretofore  mentioned 
in  our  columns,  is  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Hewes,  ar¬ 
chitect,  of  this  city,  and  consists  of  a  main  building  51 
feet  front  by  132  deep,  having  on  each  side  a  wing  86 
feet  deep,  by  60  in  length,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
these  wings,  transverse  wings,  each  having  a  front  of 
60  feet,  and  a  depth  of  128 — the  whole  calculated  to 
accommodate  400  or  500  students.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  aim¬ 
ing  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  their  present  means, 
the  Board  directed  the  Building  Committee  to  proceed 
to  contract  for  the  materials  for  the  center  building  and 
south  sub-building*  only,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  de¬ 
cision  the  building  committee  proceeded  to  close  a  con¬ 
tract  for  all  the  lumber  necessary  for  the  buildings  to 
be  erected. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trustees  evince  great  care  not  to  proceed  with  the 
erections  for  the  Ag.  College,  farther  than  their  funds 
will  warrant.  They  expect  to  have  the  erections  above 
designated  enclosed  and  roofed  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  it  is  hoped  to  be  in 
readiness  for  100  pupils. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  they  will 
accomplish  this,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present  to  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  state  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  value  of  the  instruction,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  which  will  there  be  given.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  its  management  in  charge,  are  excellently  qua¬ 
lified  for  their  responsible  position,  and  the  recent  ad- 

*  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hewes  that  this  portion  of 
the  buildings,  comprising  the  center  and  one  lateral  wing, 
will  contain  janitor’s  rooms,  laundry,  laboratory,  kitchen, 
store  rooms,  dining  room,  President’s  room, "Professors  and 
Teachers’  rooms,  class  and  recitation  rooms,  halls,  stair 
cases,  lecture  room,  and  seventy  study  rooms,  with  bed 
rooms  attached,  each  for  two  students. 
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ditiona  to  the  board,  no  less  than  its  former  members, 
deservedly  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  determination  with  which  they  have  engaged 
in  the  work  was  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  their 
President,  at  the  meeting  Thursday  night — that  they 
would  “  put  a  roof  wherever  they  laid  a  foundation 
in  other  words,  that  they  would  not  be  tempted  into 
expenditures  of  any  kind  beyond  their  means,  and  that 
they  would  make  no  beginning  where  they  could  not 
clearly  see  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  before 
them. 

- *-»-# - • 

Agricultural  Societies. 

Kentucky  State  Ag.  Society. — This  society  held 
its  annual  meeting  Jan.  9,  the  President,  Col.  Brutus 
J.  Clay  of  Bourbon,  calling  the  convention  to  order. 
After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant  business,  an 
election  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  gone  into, 
which  resulted  as  follows  : 

President— Brutus  J.  Clay  of  Bourbon. 

Vice  Presidents— A.  J.  Alexander,  J.  A.  Tomlinson,  R. 
Rftwler. 

Directors— Gibson  Mallory,  J.  S.  Jackson,  G.  M.  Priest, 
J.  M.  aharp,  Lucius  Desha,  H.  Thompson,  J.  8.  Bradford, 
C.  B.  Cook,  and  E.  L.  Drane. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’s  report: 
Total  receipts  during  the  year  1857  from  all 


sources, . $8,475  75 

Expenses  same  period, .  6,391  95 


Leaving  a  balance  of, . $2,083  80 

Silver  premiums  on  hand, .  405  00 


Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  second  year,..  $2,488  80 

Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Tate  Treasurer.  Mr.  Scott  declined 
the  office  of  Secretary.  The  Society  then  postponed 
the  election  of  Secretary  until  their  next  meeting, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Frankfort  on  the  12th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  place  for  holding  the  next  State  Fair 
will  be  selected. 

Bucks  County  Ag.  Society  and  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Newtown  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  21st  Jan., 
the  President,  Wm.  StAvely,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a  former  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  By-Laws  made  a  report, 
which  being  read,  considered  and  somewhat  amended, 
were  adopted.  This  completes  the  organization  of  the 
Society  under  the  late  Charter. 

An  election  for  officers  was  then  held,  which  resulted 
in  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

President — William  Stavely. 

Vice  President — Robert  Longshore. 

Recording  Secretary — John  8.  Brown. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Edmund  G.  Ilarrison. 

Treasurer— Jacob  Eastburn. 

Managers— Lewis  Bookman,  Adrian  Cornell,  Jno.  Black- 
son,  Hecter  C.  Jarvis,  Edward  IT.  WorsUll,  Charles  W. 
Biles,  Captain  Joseph  Eyre,  J.  Paul  Knight,  John  Robbins, 
John  Barnsley,  Silas  Carey,  J.  Watson  Case,  Moses  East- 
burn,  Jonathan  Knight,  Alfred  Blaker. 

The  last  Wednesday  of  September  of  each  year,  at 
the  Society’s  grounds  at  Newtown,  were  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  exhibitions  of  the  Society, 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

We  have  received  the  new  By-Laws  of  this  Society, 
and  deem  them  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  any 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 


The  Bainbiiidge  Ag.  Society  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  on 


the  17th  day  of  January,  1 858.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : — 

President— D.  A.  Carpenter. 

Vice  Presidents — Charles  Bixby  and  Ira  Bennett. 

Sec’y  and  Treasurer— Mulin  Jackson. 

Directors — Noble  Buck,  Philip  Northrnp,  L.  C.  Pollard 
Ira  Hyde,  Pliny  Kirby  and  John  Banks. 

Rensselaer  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  next  Annual  Fair 
will  be  held  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  September.  The 
following  are  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— John  H.  Willard,  Troy. 

Vice  Presidents— Henry  Warren,  Geo.  Vail,  Hugh  Ran¬ 
kin,  Benj.  Starbuck,  Troy  ;  H.  W.  Knickerbocker,  Lan- 
singburgh. 

Treasurer — A.  Van  Tuyl.  Secretary — William  Hagen. 

Gheene  Co.  Ag.  Society. — Officers  for  1858: 

President — Lewis  Sherrill. 

Vice-President — Cyrus  Field. 

Treasurer— Addison  P.  Jones. 

Secretary — Horatio  L.  Day. 

Directors — Edward  Johnson  and  Luke  Roe,  for  3  years. 

- o  oe - 

Farm  Accounts  and  Statistics. 

We  can  only  generalize  from  ; particulars ,  and  upon 
the  truth  of  the  items,  statistical  and  descriptive,  de¬ 
pends  the  value  of  all  deductions  and  inferences.  This 
is  particularly  applicable  to  agricultural  generaliza¬ 
tions.  They  are  too  often  made  up  from  guesses — from 
random  estimates — and  mislead  those  who  rely  upon 
them  for  practical  information. 

What  a  mass  of  valuable  particulars  might  be  rea¬ 
dily  obtained,  did  farmers  generally  keep  an  account 
with  their  crops — of  cost  and  product — of  soil,  culture 
and  circumstance.  Few,  very  few,  know  how  much 
(with  any  exactness)  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn  has  cost 
them,  or  the  expense  attached  to  rearing  animals  for 
use  and  sale.  A  large  class  cannot  even  tell  what 
their  cash  receipts  and  expenses  are  for  a  year,  save  as 
they  remember  the  different  items  ;  yet  they  carry  on 
a  large  business. 

In  that  business,  how  can  they  proceed  understand¬ 
ing^  7  How  can  they  tell  what  branch  of  fanning  is 
most  profitable  7  How  do  they  know  but  they  are 
losing  money  by  that  to  which  they  give  the  greatest 
prominence,  and  making  good  profits  upon  that  which 
they  consider  of  very  little  importance  7  A  correct 
account  of  capital,  expenses,  and  receipts  with  each 
branch  of  farm  products,  would  settle  all  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

Any  farmer  who  wishes  to  determine  his  stand-point 
for  the  future,  should  now  commence  with  an  inventory 
of  lands,  stock,  grain,  implements,  &c.  With  the  ojien- 
ing  of  the  spring  work,  a  journal  of  its  labors  should 
be  kept,  and  these,  posted  weekly  to  the  different  class¬ 
es  of  crops,  &c.  to  which  they  belong,  will  show  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year  what  each  crop  has  cost.  A  little 
care  in  measuring,  weighing,  &c.,  will  show  its  approx¬ 
imate  value,  and  then  he  has  in  black  and  white  the 
result  of  his  season’s  work.  There  he  would  find  the 
material  for  many  hours  of  thoughtful  cogitation  while 
maturing  plans  for  the  future,  and  thence  he  could 
draw  stores  of  facts  and  particulars,  useful  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  farmers,  to  be  disseminated  by  the  public  press. 

Another  thought.  Who  would  think  of  carrying  on 
any  sort  of  a  manufactory  without  a  book-keeper  and 
carefully  kept  accounts  7  No  one,  surely.  But  the 
farm  is  as  much  a  manufactory  as  any  which  can  be 
named,  and  its  operations  cannot  be  conducted  skill¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  unless  the  same  system  is  pur¬ 
sued. 
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PLATTSBURGH  NURSERIES. 

LARGE  add  excellent  stock  of  HARDY  NORTH¬ 
ERN  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Vines, 
Slirubs,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

APPLE  TREES— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

PEAR  TREES— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

PLUMS,  Cherries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
— all  of  the  best  varieties. 

Also  the  following  new  choice  GRAPES,  superior  to  all 
ethers  for  open  culture,  ripening  early,  viz  :  Delaware, 
Diana,  Rebecca,  Marion,  and  Concord — all  thrifty  vines 
and  at  the  lowest  rates  ;  also  the  old  Standard  sorts. 

A  new  priced  Catalogue  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  applying. 

Also  YELLOW  LOCUST  SEED  of  the  last  season’s 
growth,  will  be  forwarded  on  orders,  by  Express,  without 
charge  for  packing,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY,  Proprietor, 

Feb.  25 — w2tmlt*  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

TO  FRUIT-GROWERS— SPRING  OF  1858. 

N  ADDITION  to  our  general  6tock  of  Fruit  Trees,  we  ; 
solicit  the  attention  of  Planters  to  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  in  particular,  the  stock  of  which  is  extensive,  and  of 
the  finest  descriptions  : 

Pears  on  Quince— Dwarfs  and  Pyramids,  2  to  3  years’ 
growth  ,  Trees  of  bearing  size  can  be  supplied  of  a  few 
sorts. 

Cherries  on  Mahaleb — Dwarfs  and  Pyramids,  very 
strong  and  well  formed,  all  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 

Foreign  Grapes  for  Vineries— strong,  2-year-old  plants, 
in  pots  from  eyes— all  the  popular  varieties. 

Strawberries— upwards  of  40  varieties,  including  Mc- 
Avoy’s  Superior,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Hooker’s  Seedling, 
Genesee,  Jenny  Lind,  Scott’s  Seedling,  &c. ;  also,  the  finest 
French  and  English  varieties,  including  Trollope’s  Victo¬ 
ria,  and  Triomphe  de  Gand,  two  superb,  hardy,  and  proli¬ 
fic  varieties. 

Raspberries— Brinkle’s  Orange,  the  hardiest  and  best 
light  colored  variety  known  ;  also,  Merveille  de  4  Saisons, 
and  Belle  de  Fontenay,  the  two  best  autumnal  sorts,  su¬ 
perb  large  fruits  and  prolific. 

All  these  fruits  have  been  propagated  and  grown,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  accuracy,  and  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  Early  orders  are  solicited. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY-, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Feb.  18 — w2tmlt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Devon  Prize  Bull  /or  Sale. 

HE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  their  Prize  Bull  “  New 
Britain  2d.”  He  received  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling, 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Conn.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
He  will  be  two  years  old  next  March  ;  is  of  good  size,  and 
is  a  very  perfect  animal. 

We  also  would  sell  “  Charter  Oak  he  is  own  brother 
to  New  Britain  2d,  and  will  be  one  year  old  next  March. 

WELLS  BROTHERS, 

March  1 — m3t  New-Britain,  Conn. 


POUDRETTE. 

UR  prices  for  the  above  valuable  fertilizer,  viz  For 
one  barrel,  $2  -two  barrels,  $3.50— three  barrels,  $5— 
four  barrels,  $6.50— five  barrels,  $8— six  barrels,  $9,50— for 
seven  barrels  and  over,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel,  de¬ 
livered  free  of  cartage.  Send  your  orders  early  to 
GRIPPING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  25— w8tm3t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

Agricultural  Isupleiaaesits. 

CONSIGNMENT  of  Agricultural  Implements  from 
an  extensive  manufactory,  is  now  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  20  per  cent  below  the  private  rates  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Warehouses,  consisting  of  Plows,  Corn  Shelters, 
Fanning  Mills,  Straw  and  Hay  Cutters,  Vegetable  Cutters, 
Corn  Mills,  Churns,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Road  Scoops, 
Garden  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  A  Pamphlet  giving  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices,  will  be  sent  free,  on  applying  to  the  Agent. 

A.  LONGETT, 

March  1— m2t  34  Cliff'  Street,  New-York. 

IF^XIEiTVCJEFR,  VAYWTsTTEID_ 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  and  his  Wife,  to  take  the 
charge  of  a  Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  usual  variety  of  farm  products.  They  must 
be  Americans,  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  and 
well  acquainted.  with  their  business.  None  others  need 
apply. 

Address  “Farmer,”  Box  2137,  New-York  Post  Office. 

Feb.  11 — w2tmlt 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
UY>i‘  Spring  of  X85S. 
EVERGREEN,  DECIDUOUS,  WEEPING,  &c. 

LLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  beg  to 
inform  Nurserymen,  Landscape  Gardners,  and  Plan¬ 
ters  generally,  that  their  Stock  of  the  following  articles  is 
large,  and  will  be  sold  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

Ist-EVERGREENS. 

Norway  Spruce,  of  various  sizes  from  one  to  six  feet  high, 
well  formed  specimens,  in  quantities  from  one  dozen  to 
100,000. 

Pines,  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  White  or  Weymouth,  from 
8  to  12  inches — frequently  transplanted. 

Arbor  Vitve,  Siberian,  2  to  3  feet ;  this  is  a  beautiful  har¬ 
dy  tree. 

Arbor  Vit.e,  American,  1J  to  4  ft.,  for  hedges,  screens,  &c. 
Pins apo  Spruce,  12  to  18  inches  high,  quite  broad  and 
stout — a  fine  rare  tree. 

African  or  Silver  Cedar,  2  to  three  feet  high.  This  is 
a  noble  tree,  resembling  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  har¬ 
dier  and  of  more  rapid  growth. 

Japan  Cedar,  (Cryptomeria  Japonica.)  3  to  4  feet  high,  in 
pots,  not  quite  hardy  at  Rochester. 

Chii.i  Pine,  (Auracaria  Imbricata.)  12  to  18  inches,  stout 
and  bushy,  (in  pots.)  not  quite  hardy  at  Rochester. 
Besides  these  we  can  furnish  a  great  number  of  others, 
for  which  \ve  refer  to  Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  2. 

EEP“  See  also  advertisement  of  California  Evergreens. 

2d -DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Scotch  Elm,  8  to  10  feet ;  Huntingdon  Elm,  8  to  10  feet ; 
Tulip  tree,  8  feet ;  Magnolia  acuminata,  4  to  5  feet ;  Pur¬ 
ple-leaved  Maple,  4  to  5  feet ;  Gold  striped  leaved  do.,  4  to 
5  feet ;  Snowy  Mespilus ;  Profuse  flowering  do.,  grafted, 
4  to  5  feet  high — a  fine  small  lawn  tree  ;  Rosemary-leaved 
Willow,  5  feet,  grafted— a  beautiful  feathery  tree. 

3d — WEEPING  OR  DROOPING  TREES. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  a  fine  stock  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  graceful  trees  so  desi  rable  for  lawns,cemeteries,&c. : 

Weeping  European  Ash, Weeping  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash, 
Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  Weeping  Poplar,  Weeping  Lin¬ 
den,  Weeping  European  Birch,  Weeping  American  Wil¬ 
low,  Weeping  Kilmarnock  Willow,  Weeping  Cherry,  (ev¬ 
er  blooming,)  Weeping  Heart  Cherry. 

The  above  will  be  supplied  in  quantities  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  those  who  enclose 
one  stamp.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Feb.  18— w2tmlt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FUSES,  XT  AYXAYUNT  GUANO, 

TRECT  from  the  Peruvian  Agency  Store  Houses, 
Government  brand  and  weight,  in  quantities  to  suit 
purchasers.  Send  for  a  Circular  giving  prices  of  fertilizers, 
and  it  will  be  sent  free.  A.  LONGETT, 

March  1 — mlt  34  Clift'  Street,  New-York. 

FINE  HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

HLOXES— 160  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties. 
Chrysanthemums—  70  of  the  finest  pompone  vari¬ 
eties  and  25  of  the  large.  We  give  special  attention  to 
these — importing  annually  the  best  new  varieties  from 
abroad. 

Hollyhocks— superb  double  varieties,  of  all  colors,  per¬ 
fect  as  Dahlias. 

Dielytra  Spectabtlis. — This  plant  proves  to  be  as  har¬ 
dy  as  a  common  Pseony,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  of  all  border  plants.  Over  10,000  strong 
plants  for  sale. 

Besides  the  above,  we  can  supply  over  200  other  choice 
perennial  border  plants,  selected  with  great  care  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Feb.  18 — w2tmlt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  ABiiateur§  and  Gardeners. 

ARE  SEEDS.— I  can  furnish  early  applicants  alimit- 
ed  quantity  of  the  following:  Sagg’s  Royal  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Kenyon’s  Free  Bearer.  Improved  Iron  Horse,  Walk¬ 
er’s  Prize  Fighter,  Wood’s  E.  Frame,  and  Cuthil’s  Black 
Spine  Cucumbers  at  25  cents  per  packet — Dan’l  O’Rourke 
Peas  (true)  37A  cents  per  quart — Hair’s  Df.  Black  Mam¬ 
moth,  44  cts.  per  quart— Eugenie  and  Napoleon,  each  12£ 
cents  per  pkt. — Wyatt’s  Red  Beet..  Atkin’s  Matchless  Cab¬ 
bage.  Wait’s  Alma  Cauliflower,  Wait’s  King  of  the  Cot¬ 
tage,  and  Large  London  Savoy,  each  at  12g  cents  per  pkt. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  choicest  collection  of 
American,  English,  French  and  German  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  ever  offered  in  this  country,  to  applicants  enclo¬ 
sing  a  three-cent  stamp.  20  papers  of  Flower  Seeds  for  $1. 

Address,  G.  F.  NEEDHAM, 

Feb.  11 — w2tmlt  Florist  &  Seedsman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Drain  Tile  Machines  for  Sale. 

THE  long-needed  article  is  at  last  offered  for  sale  cheap. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  Drain  Tile  Machines,  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  for  use,  for  $150.  Two  men  can  make 
«  000  two-inch  tile  in  ten  hours.  All  Machines  warranted. 
’  Address  GEO.  ALDERSON, 

Feb.  25 — w4tmlt*  Albany,.  N.  Y. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BONK  DUST, 
COLUMBIAN  GUANO , 

OR  SALE  by  A.  LONGETT, 

March  1— m3t  34  Clift’  Street,  New- York. 


F 


Moses  aaad.  JDa.lt Bias. 

Hybrid  perpetual  roses. 

Moss  Roses, 

Hybrid  China  Roses. 

And  other  classes,  a  large  stock  of  strong  plants. 

Dahlias — a  superb  collection,  embracing  the  finest  new 
English  and  French  varieties.  The  stock  of  the  above  is 
large,  and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  rates. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  forwarded  gratis  to  all 
who  enclose  one  stamp. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Feb.  18— w2tralt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BARK  EVERGREEN  TREES 

Of  California,  &c. 

WE  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  offering  a  moderate  stock 
of  the  following  rare  and  desirable  trees  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Oregon,  &c.  All  are  Seedlings,  grown  in  pots,  and  in 
perfect  health  and  vigor.  Can  be  forwarded  any  distance 
with  the  balls  unbroken. 

Washingionia.  (Sequoia,  Wellingtonia,  &c.)  The  famous 
“  big  tree”  of  California— strong  bushy  plants  from  8  to 
12  inches — this  proves  hardy  here. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  8  to  10  inches,  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  this  genus  yet  discovered. 

Libocedrus  Decurrens,  of  Torrey,  (Thuya  gigantea,)  six 
inches. 

Thuya  Macrocarpa,  8  to  15  inches. 

“  Articulata,  10  to  12  “ 

Abies  Grandis,  1  year  Seedlings,  well  ripened,  and  will 
bear  carriage. 

Pin  us  Benthamiana,  2  year  Seedlings. 

“  Lambertiana,  2  “  “ 


Tuberculata, 
Jeffrey  i, 
Monticola, 
Sabiniana, 


!  “  “  6  to  8  inches. 

For  complete  priced  lists,  we  refer  to  our  Catalogue  No. 
2,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  and  enclose 
one  stamp.  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Feb.  18— w2tmlt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  TILK  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  Knox  St.,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 


HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES. 

24 inches  rise,..  $12 per  1000. 

3^  “ 

41  “  “ 

5 1  “  “ 

6.V  “  “ 

7* 


15 

18 

40 

60 

75 


SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2 'inches  rise,--  $12  per  1000. 

3  “ 

4  “ 

5  « 

6  “ 

8  “ 


18 

“  “  ..  40  “ 

“  “  60  “ 

“  “  ..  80  “ 

“  “  125  “ 

Cartage  free. 

&  W.  M’  GAMMON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

RICHD.  II.  PEASE,  Agent, 
Excelsior  A g.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1 — w&m8m.  84  State-st-.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

C. 


North  Devons  for  Sale. 

WATER  LILY,  calved  springl853 — Sire  Albert  (2  ) — 
Heifer  calf  by  her  side—  Sire  Trojan  by  Comet  (162.) 
VENUS.  (1104) — calved  fall  1849 — Sire  Champion — in 
calf  by  Hiawatha  by  Comet,  (162.) 

EUGENIA— Calved  December,  1857— Dam  Waterlilly 
— Sire  Comet. 

VICTORINE— Calved  spring  1857 — Dam  Venus  (1104) 
— Sire  Toledo. 

Bull  TROJAN — Calved  spring,  1S56 — Dam  Rosa  Lee — 
Sire  Comet. 

Bull  CAYUGA— Calved  fall  1856 — Dam  “  Queechy,”  G. 
Dam  Venus  (1104) — Sire  Rover  (.353.) 

The  above  seven  head  will  be  sold  together  very  low 
for  cash,  or  half  cash,  half  approved  endorsed  paper. 

The  pedigrees  have  been  entered  for  forthcoming  .vol.  of 
Devon  Herd  Book.  Address  A.  M.  TREDWELL, 
Feb.  25— w2tmlt.  251  Pearl  St.,  New-York. 

To  Faimers  and  Gardeners. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  offer  for  sale  60,000  barrels  of 
their 

New  and  Improved  Foudrette, 
Manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New-York  city,  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  improved 
within  the  last  three  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  19 
years,  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for  Corn 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreea¬ 
ble  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth.)  will  manure  an  acre  of 
corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it 
to  come  up  quicker,  to  grow’  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will 
bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut-worm  ;  also  it  does 
not  injure  the  seed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation, 
and  the  large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business, 
as  a  guarantee. that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be 
of  such  quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  ex¬ 
pense — 

One  barrel, . $2  00 

Two  barrels, .  3.50 

Five  barrels, .  8.00 

Six  barrels, . 9.50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over 
six  barrels. 

EKF*  A  Pamphlet  containing  every  information,  will  be 
sent  (free)  to  anyone  applying  for  the  same.  .Our  ad¬ 
dress  is  THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Feb.  25— weow6tm3t  Office,  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New'- York. 

Sugar  is  Made  S 

OLCOTT’S  BOOK  “SORGHO  &  IMPHEE,”  or  the 
Chinese  and  African  Sugar  Canes  :  Containing  full 
instructions  for  making  sugar,  .molasses,  alcohol^  etc., 
etc..  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Price  $1. 

[  IMPLIES  SEED.  One  variety  enough  to 
'plant  2  square  rods  sent  by  mail  pre-paid  with 

IMP1IEE  the  book,  for  6  cents  more  in  postage  stamps. 

Each  additional  variety  of  Imphee  six  cents. 
Onlj7  sent  to  those  who  order  the  book. 

SEED.  Gov.  J.  II.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  raised  the  above  seed,  testifies  under  date 
of  Nov.  26,  1857,  that  he  does  not  recollect  any 
variety  of  the  Imphee  which  is  inferior  to  the 
TEN  Sorgho,  while  many  -varieties  have  a  larger 
stalk,  yielded  more  juice,  and  marked  a  high- 
Varieties.  er  degree  on  the  sacharometer,  and  in  a  letter 
to*the  undersigned,  of  Jan.  13,  1858.  Gov.  Ham¬ 
mond  says:  “I  think  these  seed  Well  worth 
distributing.  They  produce  a  sugar  cane  at 
BETTER  least  equal  to  the  Sorgho  in  all  respects,  and 
some  of  them  are  twice  the  size.  I  am  inclin- 
THAN  ed  to  think  wre  shall  ultimately  find  several  of 
the  varieties,  (ripening  at  different  periods)  su¬ 
perceding  the  Sorgho  altogether.  I  plant  this 
SORGHO,  year  60  acres  of  the  cane— of  these  four  will  be 
planted  in  Sorgho  and"  the  remainder  in  Im¬ 
phee.” 

A  supplement  to  “The  Sorgho  and  Imphee,”  containing 
the  American  experiments  of  1857,  with  J.  S.  Lovering’s 
statement  of  his  successful  manufacture  of  brown  and 
white  sugar  from  the  Sorgho,  will  accompany  the  book. 

Address  A.  O.  MOORE, 

Ag.  Book  Publisher, 

Jan.  21 — weow74tm2t  140  Ful ton-street;  New-- York. 

FRUIT  BOOKS, 

"P'Y  THOMAS,  BARRY,  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
JD  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gent,  and  Cultivator 


March. 
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Pear  Seedlings. 


Syracuse  Nurseries. 


IJINE  healthy  Pear  Seedlings,  one  year,  $8  per  1,000 — 
1  $75  per  10,000. 

Ditto,  two  years,  $15  per  1,000— $140  per  $10,000. 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch  and  Fir,  Apple,  Mazzard, 
Plum,  Angers  Quince,  Mahaleb,  Paradise  and  Doucain 
stocks  of  the  best  quality.  Catalogues  to  any  address. 
Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New-York. 

New-England  Pear  Seed,  $5  per  quart. 

B.  M  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Jan.  28— w&m3m 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS. 


OUR  Stock  for  the  Spring  Trade,  will  consist  of  all  the 
LARGER  AND  MINOR  FRUITS  : 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  great  variety,  including 
many  of  the  native  Forest  Trees. 

The  Hardy  EVERGREENS,  Norway  and  American 
Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Hemlock,  Balsam  Fir,  and  Arbor 
Vitae,  ranging  from  3  to  6  feet  high. 

ROSES,  SHRUBS.  DAHLIAS,  PEONIES,  PHLOX¬ 
ES,  SPIRAEAS,  IIONEY-SUCKLKS,  of  rare  beauty  and 
in  great  abundance. 

HEDGE  PLANTS  of  Buckthorn,  Privet,  Osage  Or¬ 
ange.  and  Honey  Locust,  at  very  low  prices. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB,  best  kinds  and  strong 
roots. 


THE  BELL  variety  is  best  adapted  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Circulars  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY — Genuine  plants 
at  $2  per  Dozen — $10  per  100. 

HOP  TREE— For  ornament  and  use  ;  it  is  superior  to 
the  common  Hop. 

RASPBERRIES— Brinckle’s  Orange,  $1.25  per  Dozen  ; 
Bagiev’s  Everbearing,  $1  per  Dozen  ;  Netv  Red  Antwerp 
and  other  choice  varieties,  60  cents  per  Dozen— $4  per  100. 

GRAPES — Isabella  and  Catawba,  one  year  rooted,  $10 — 
two  years,  $18  per  100. 

With  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c. 

For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  applicants.  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Jan.  14 — w4tm2t  New-Haven,  Conn. 


§lior£-Hoi*ns  for  Sale. 

HE  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  farm,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Albany,  the  following  valuable  animals  : — 

BULLS- 

LORD  DUCIE  (13181)— Roan — bred  in  England  by  Mr. 
R.  Bell,  nephew  of  the  late  Thos.  Bates — imported  by  me 
in  1853— calved  May'5th,  1852— got  by  Mr.  Bates’  Duke 
bull,  5th  Duke  of  York  (10168),  who  is  full  brother  to  4t,h 
Duke  of  York,  sire  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  2d  Grand  Duke.  Dam, 
Briar,  by  the  famous  2d  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046),  who  is 
also  gr.  sire  on  the  dam’s  side,  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster— gr. 
dam  Beauty  by  2d  Cleveland  Lad  (3408),  who  was  the  sire 
of  the  celebrated  Grand  Duke  (10284)— g.  g.  d.  by  2d  Earl 
of  Darlington  (1945)— g.  g.  g.  d.  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
(1957),  &c„  &c.  See  E^  H.  B.,  (13181),  vol.  x. 

Lord  Ducie  is  in  tine  order,  and  having  in  his  service 
been  confined  exclusively  to  my  limited  herd,  is  as  valuable 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  serviceable  as  if  he  were  a  three- 
year-old.  I  am  only  induced  to  part  with  him  because  I 
have  breeding  females  of  his  get,  and  a  recently  imported 
bull,  Duke  of  Portland,  to  succeed  him.  I  reserve  to  my¬ 
self  the  use  of  him  to  three  of  my  cows  the  coming  season. 
Price  $600. 

DUKE  OF  LANCASHIRE— Roan,  calved  July  27th, 
1S57— got  by  imported  Bates  bull,  Lord  Ducie  (13181),  out 
of  imported  Lady  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Bates’  3d  Duke  of 

York  (10166) - Lilly  by  the  famous  2d  Duke  of  Oxford 

(9066) - Harmless  by  Cleveland  Lad  (3407) - Hawkeye 

by  Red  Rose  Bull  (2493) - Hart.by  Rex  (1375)  ; - owned 

by  Mr.  Bates,  and  selected  by  him  from  the  celebrated  milk¬ 
ing  tribe  of  Short-Horns  owned  by  Mr.  Richardson  of 
Hart  Durham.  Price  $300. 

NORFOLK — Red  and  white,  calved  May  17th,  1857 — 
got  by  imported  Lord  Ducie  (13181)— out  of  Duchess  of 
Exeter  by  imported  Princes  bull,  Duke  of  Exeter  (10152) 

— —  Isabella  by  Monterey,  720  A.  H.  B. - Lady  by  May 

Duke,  102  A.  H.  B,— &c.,  &c.  See  Am.  Herd  Book,  vol.  2. 
Price  $200. 

HEIFERS. 


Of  RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  our  assortment  is  especially  large  and  attractive, 
and  embraces  all  the  old  and  hew  sorts  of  worth  and  re¬ 
pute. 

GRAPES  :  Strong  Plants  of  the  Rebecca  for  $3,  and 
Delaware  for  $2  each  ;  Concord  and  Diana  for  $1  each,  or 
$9  per  dozen  ;  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Clinton,  1  and  2  yrs. 
old,  low  by  the  dozen  or  hundred  ;  and  Foreign  Grapes,  in 
pots,  in  great  variety. 

Lawton  (or  New-Rochelle)  BLACKBERRY;  strong 
plants,  $2  per  dozen. 

CHERRY  STOCKS,  (Mazzard,)  $3.50  per  1,000. 

PLUM  STOCKS,  (Wild,  or  Canada,)  $8  per  1,000. 

Nurserymen  will  find  these  very  superior. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  of  our  articles,  generally,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  new  edition  of  our  Catalogues, 
viz  : 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  &c. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green 
House  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers,  i 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

THORP,  SMITH  &  HANCHETT, 

Feb.  4 — weow6tm2t  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A,  O.  MOORE, 

Ag.  Book  Publisher,  140  Fulton-street,  IVew-York. 

NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

WARDER’S  HEDGE  MANUAL  : 

A  complete  treatise  on  Hedges,  Evergreens,  and  all 
plants  suitable  for  American  Hedging,  especially  the  Ma¬ 
dura  or  Osage  Orange — the  only  successful  system  of  pru¬ 
ning — manipulation  and  management — fully  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  implements  and  processes,  to  which  is  added 
a  treatise  on 

EVERGREENS — their  different  varieties,  their  propa¬ 
gation,  transplanting  and  culture  in  the  United  States.  By 
Jno.  A.  Warder,  M.  D..  Editor  of  Western  Ilort.  Review, 
and  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Hort.  Society.  One  Vol. 
12  mo. — Price  One  Dollar. 

FIELD’S  PEAR  CULTURE  : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Pear  in  America— a  full  catalogue  and  description  of  the 
different  varieties— their  adaptation  to  Dwarfs  and  Stan¬ 
dards — the  best  modes  of  pruning,  with  directions  for  ri¬ 
pening  and  preserving  the  fruit,  numerous  engravings, 
carefully  prepared,  exhibit  both  the  erroneous  and  correct 
methods  of  treatment.  By  Thos.  W.  Field.  One  Vol.  12 
mo.— Price  75  Cents. 

FISH  CULTURE. 


DUCHESS  OF  CLEVELAND — Red  and  white— got 
in  England  by  Gen.  Canrobert  (12926),  (who  is  ason  of  4th 
Duke  of  York  out  of  a  cow  got  by  Grand  Duke  (1U2S4),) 
imported  in  her  dam  in  1856,  and  calved  Jan.  24th,  1857 
— dam  Agnes  by  Mr.  Bates’  Earl  Derby  (10177)— who  is 
half-brother  to  Grand  Duke  (10284)— gr.  dam  Ariel  by  2d 
Cleveland  Lad  (3649),  the  sire  of  Grand  Duke  (10284)— gr. 
gr.  dam  Arabella  by  4th  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3649) 

- Annabella  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  (1937) - Acomb 

by  the  celebrated  Belvedere  (1706)— &c.,  &c.  See  E.  II.  B., 
vol.  xi,  pane  320.  Price  $400. 

DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND— Roan,  calved  July  31st, 
1857— got  by  imported  Bates  bull  Lord  Ducie  (13181)  out 
of  imported  Alice  Maud  by  the  celebrated  Grand  Duke 
(10284) - Cicely  by  Mr.  Bates’  famous  Duke  of  North¬ 

umberland  (1940) Craggs  by  ason  of  2d  Hubback  (2682) 

- Crajars  bred  by  Mr  Bates  and  descended  from  the 

celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  Maynard. — &c..  &c.  Price  $350. 

Address  Dr.  HERMAN  WENDELL, 
Hazelwood,  Feb.  11— w&mtf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish,  with 
the  description  and  habits  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  for 
pisciculture,  also  the  most  successful  modes  of  Angling 
for  the  fishes  therein  described.  By  Theodatus  Garlick, 
M.  D.,  Vice  Pres,  of  Cleveland  Academy  of  Nat.  Science. 
1  Vol.  8  Vo.,  Price  one  Dollar. 


FLINT  ON  GRASSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  plants,  wuh 
more  than  One  Hundred  Illustrations  of  grasses  and  im¬ 
plements.  The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
says  :  “This  is  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind  we  have  seen 
on  this  important  subject.  We  advise  our  readers  to  get 
this  book  and  study  it  thoroughly,  as  xve  are  now  doing.” 
By  Charles  L.  Flint.  A.  M.,  Sec.  of  the  Mass.  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  1  Vol.  8  VO.,  Price  $1.25. 

All  the  above  works  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address, 

A.  O.  MOORE, 
Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

Jan.  28 — weow4tm2t.  140  Fulton  St.,  New-York. 
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Tfioibiirn’s  Descriptive  Catalogue 

OF  GARDEN-,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1858,  now 
ready.  Copies  will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge,  to  ap¬ 
plicants.  WM.  T HO R BURN,  Seedsman,  &c., 

Feb.  11 — wltmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

S  HEPPAKD’S 
FORWARDING  Sr  COMMISSION , 
Horticultural,  nursery  and  §eed 
AGEN  GY, 

159  Front  Street,  New-York. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the  Horti¬ 
culturists,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe,  that  the  business  heretofore 
conducted  by  his  father,  the  late  G  eo.  G.  Sheppard,  de¬ 
ceased,  will  be  continued  as  usual,  and  the  best  attention 
paid  to  all  their  foreign  and  domestic  interests, 

FOR  SALE, 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed, — new  crop-prime  and  cheap. 
Mahaleb  Cherry  Seed — prime. 

Quince  and  Pear  Stocks,  &c. 

Soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  so  long 
bestowed,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  P.  SHEPPARD, 

Jan.  28 — w&m2t  159  Front  Street,  New- York. 

Seeds  ! — §eeds  l — Seeds  ! 


THORBURN’S  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Fruit  Seeds  for  1858, 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  VEGETABLES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  enclosing  a 
Three  Cent  Stamp. 

THE  subscribers  offer  of  the  growth  of  1857,  and  of  the 
very  finest  qualities,  their  usual  extensive  assortment 
of  SEEDS,  comprising  many  novelties,  and  every  tested 
desirable  variety  known  in  the  several  departments  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  Flower,  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds. 

They  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  cultivators 
and  amateurs  to  the  following 

CHOICE  PEAS. 

Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke— the  earliest  known. 

“  “  Sangster’s  No.  1 — a  great  favorite. 

“  “  Tom  Thumb — very  fine,  growing  but  eight 

inches  high. 

Early  Sebastopol— new  and  good. 

Champion  of  England — one  of  the  very  best. 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Sugar — edible  pods. 

Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth — superb. 

Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection — new  and  very  produc¬ 
tive. 

Napoleon  and  Eugenie — both  new  and  early,  wrinkled. 
Epps’  Monarch— Epps’  Lord  Raglan— both  new  and  su¬ 
perb 

Carter’s  Victoria — fine  wrinkled. 

British  Queen — one  of  the  best  late. 

With  thirty  other  standard  sorts,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 
Also— Early  Paris.  Nonpareil  and  Lenormands  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Early  Wakefield  Oxheart  ai:d  Winningstadt 
Cabbage. 

Early  and  Giant  White  and  Red  Solid  Celery, 

Prize  Cucumbers — for  frames. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Sweet  Spanish  and  Ball-nose  Pepper. 

Early  Curled  Lettuce. 

Early  Curled  Parsley. 

Extra  Early  Turnip  Beet. 

Early  White  Vienna  Kohlrabi. 

Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato. 

Apple  and  Pear  Seeds. 

Havana  Tobacco  Seed. 

^Dioscorea  Batatas  or  Chinese  Potato  •,  with  thousands 
of  other  Seeds  of  the  same  superior  qualities  as  have 
heretofore  afforded  such  universal  satisfaction,  and  which 
can  be  recommended  with  the  fullest  confidence  as  unsur¬ 
passed  for  genuineness.* 

AFRICAN  IMPIIEE — genuine,  as  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
Wray— $1  per  pound. 

SORGHUM  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane — 25  cents  per  lb. 

FLO  WE  R  SEEDS. 

The  collection  this  season  is  unusually  large  and  choice, 
embracing  many  novelties. 

Orders  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

Jan.  21— w&m3m  15  Jolm-street,  New- York. 


low’s  yom*  Time! 

A  Chance  for  the  People  and  the  Press. 

THE  “  Rural  Empire  Club  ”  has  a  supply  of  the  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane  Seed,  both  Imported  and  perfectly  ma¬ 
tured  Domestic,  for  distribution  among  its  members  “and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  on  the  following  terms  : — By  Ex. 
press,  securely  sacked  and  delivered  to  Express  Co..  4  lbs, 
for  $1  ;  10  lbs.  for  $2  ;  40  lbs.  for  $6.  By  mail,  post-paid; 
samples  3  cents  ;  I  11)  packages,  25  cents.;  £  11)  do.,  50  cents , 
pound  do.,  $1,  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S.  under  3,000  milee- 
and  the  same  will  be  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  the  rel 
quisite  postage.  The  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  Rura- 
Empire  Club,  and  at  their  command,  is  ample.  The  re¬ 
mittance  for  packages  by  mail  is  designed  for  the  prepay¬ 
ment  of  postage— the  seed  a  gratuity. 

Postage  Stamps  taken  for  the  fractions  of  a  Dollar,  or 
stamps  returned  in  change.  Address 

I.  W.  BRIGGS, 
West  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  are  at  liberty  to  insert 
the  above  notice  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  and  read¬ 
ers.  In  addition  to  the  thanks  they  will  receive  from  their 
patrons,  I  will  send  to  each  Publisher  who  desires  it,  one 
ID  of  the  seed  by  mail,  prepaid,  or  5  U)s.  by  Express  or  R. 
R.,  delivered  to  N.  Y.  Central  It.  R.  Co.  I.  W.  B. 

Feb.  18 — w&mtf 

NOVEL  A.\D  EXTRAORDINARY! 
Premiums  in  Gold !  Premiums  in  Books ! ! 
Premium  Engravings  ! ! ! 

Tlie  United:  States  Journal, 

A  Pictorial  Monthly,  combining  the  features  of  a 

NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE. 

THIS  popular  monthly  is  now  in  its  ninth  year,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  papers  in  the  world,  each  number 
containing  sixty-four  spacious  columns,  nearly  eight  hun¬ 
dred  during  the  year,  and  embracing  as  much  interesting 
matter  as  the  ordinary  three-dollar  magazines. 

It  is  ably  edited,  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  printed  on 
beautifully  calendered  paper,  each  number  forming  of  it¬ 
self  a  splendid  mammoth  Pictorial.  Its  price  is  but  Fifty 
Cents  a  year,  and  Postage  Six  Cents  a  year. 

TIIE  GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

First,  To  any  person  sending  us  one  subscription  (50 
cents)  we  will  present  a  superb  GOLD  RING  or. a  Gent’s 
elegant  GOLD* PLATED  BREASTPIN,  set  with  stone 
or  imitation  pearl  — either  of  which  retails  at  several  times 
the  amount  of  subscription,  or  a  choice  of  the  50-cent 
books  in  our  catalogue  of  five  hundred  volumes. 

Second,  To  any  person  sending  us  two  subscriptions 
($1)  we  will  present  either  a  splendid  Dollar  Book  of  his 
own  selection  from  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred  of  the 
most  popu  ar  works  of  the  day,  or  his  choice  of  twelve 
magnificent  Steel  Plate  Engravings,  among  which  are 
“The  Signing  of  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,” 
“The  Capture  of  Major  Andre,”  &c..  or.  if  he  prefers,  an 
elegant  set  of  gold  studs,  oi  gold  sleeve-buttons,  or  a  su¬ 
perb  gold  breast-pin  for  lady  or  gentleman,  set  with  gold, 
stone,  or  some  other  golden  gift  of  equal. value  of  his  own 
selection  from  our  schedules. 

Larger  Clubs  secure  premiums  equally  liberal  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Do  you  wanta  Splendid  Library,  a  set  of  rare 
Engravings,  a  Gold  Watch,  Gold  Chain,  Gold  Locicet, 
Gold  Pencil,  or  any  other  rich  Jewelry,  you  can  easily 
secure  it  by  forming  a  club  for  this  Journal.  Its  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  and  marvelous  cheapness  will  enable  you 
to  form  a  large  club  with  little  effort. 

Reader,  send  one  or  two  subscriptions  at  once,  and  thus 
secure  some  specimens  of  the  paper  and  premiums,  and 
be  the  first  in  the  field  to  form  a  club.  Should  you  select 
a  golden  premium,  send  3  cents  extra  to  prepay  postage, 
and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  of  mail. 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  Journal,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  our  programme  of  premiums,  will  bo  furnished 
gratuitously  if  desired,  and  those  who  would  like  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  above  offers  will  be  faithfully  carried 
out,  can  do  so  by  sending  for  a  specimen. 

GETTING  RICH. 

We  invite  every  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  pleasant 
money-making  occupation,  to  apply  for  an  agency  of  the 
above  Journal,  and  the  American  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
most  superb  subscription-book  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
We  will  refer  them  to  some  of  our  agents  nowin  the  field, 
whose  profits  in  the  business  during  the  year  1857,  have 
amounted  to  over  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  An  agent 
wanted  in  every  county  not  already  taken. 

J.  M.  EMERSON  &  CO., 

Feb.  11 — wltmlt.  371  Broadway,  New- York. 
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JFrialt  Trees  for  Spring  Planting. 

HOMAS  &  1IERENDEEN,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  of 
fine  growth,  of  sorts  carefully  selected  from  their  bear¬ 
ing  Orchards  of  several  hundred  kinds,  and  embracing 
the  most  valuable  and  desirable  varieties,  propagated  with 
great  care  so  as  to  insure  complete  accuracy.  Catalogues 
sent  on  the  enclosure  of  a  stamp  ;  and  careful  selections 
suitable  for  orchards  and  gardens,  made  by  the  proprietors 
when  desired  by  purchasers.  The  safest  and  most  secure 
packing  given  to  all  trees  sent  by  railway.  M.4— w4tmlt 

Three  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $15. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 


Prizes  to  Agents,  Terms,&c. 

In  order  to  remunerate  our  friends  in  some  measure 
for  the  assistance  we  receive  from  them — and  as  the 
prices  of  all  our  works  are  placed  so  low  as  to  render 
any  further  reduction  in  the  shape  of  commissions,  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible,  we  have  for  some  years  past  offer¬ 
ed  a  number  of  prizes  for  competition  to  those  engaged 
during  the  winter  months  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  our  works.  The  awards  of  the  premiums  decided 
January  first  have  already  been  published,  and  we  now 
present  the  following  list  to  be  decided  April  10  : 

1.  For  the  largest  amount  of  cash  subscriptions  to  our 

Journals,  at  the  lowest  Club  Rates,  received  at  this 
office  April  Tenth,  or  previously,  we  will  pay, 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

2.  For  the  TWO  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

TWENTY  DOLLARS.. 

3.  For  the  THREE  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  FOUR  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

TEN  DOLLARS. 

5.  For  the  FIVE  next  largest  amounts,  each, 

FIVE  DOLLARS. 
And  that  those  who  did  not  begin  canvassing 
early  enough  for  the  January  prizes,  or  who  took  one 
of  the  two  lowest  offered,  (either  $10  or  $5)  may  have 
some  inducement  to  compete  more  vigorously  for  the 
April  list — should  the  first  of  the  above  premiums  bo 
taken  by  any  one  who  in  January  received  neither  a 
first,  second  or  third  prize,  we  will  make  it  Thirty-five 
instead  of  Twenty-Jive  Dollars  ;  and  should  either  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  prize  be  taken  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  we  will  increase  them  each  $5,  (making  them  re¬ 
spectively  $25  and  $20.) 

Tkrms  to  Clubs  and  Singly. — The  following  are 
our  lowest  terms — on  which  the  Agent  should  charge 
a  sufficient  advance  to  remunerate  him  for  his  trouble: 


The  Country  Gentleman,  one  year,  To  Clubs .  $1.50 

Single  Copy..  2.00 
do.  with  the  Annual  Register,  To  Clubs,.  1.65 

Single  Copy,.  2.25 

The  Cultivator,  one  year,  To  Clubs .  38 

Single  Copy .  50 

do.  'with  the  Ann.  Register,  To  Clubs, -  52 

Single  Copy,.  75 

The  III.  Annual  Register,  post-paid,  per  Dozen,..  2.00 

Single  Copy,  25 


The  commissions  thus  affordod,  are  exceeded  by  no 
contemporary,  and  in  view  of  the  value  and  typogra¬ 
phical  execution  of  the  works,  rank  them  among  the 
cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Canada  subscribers  we  are  obliged  also  to 
charge  with  American  postage  on  the  Cultivator  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  a  copy,  (60  cents  on  a  club  of  ten  ) 
Rural  Affairs. — This  volume  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  work  ever  issued  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  336  pages  and  440  Engravings,  and  retails  for 
$1  post-paid.  In  order  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  as 
large  a  number  as  possible,  agents  are  desired  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  will  find  it  meet  with  a  ready 
sale. 

One  Large  12  mo.  Vol. — Price  $1.50. 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

UST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  sale  at  this  office — sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  at  $1.75. 


By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  be  sold  separate — the  first 
vol.  at  $3,  and  vols.  2  and  3  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 
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EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  PIETY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Coltivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1853,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register'of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Ilouscs,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Osage  Orange  Hedge. 

[Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  to  whom  the  whole 
country  is  so  largely  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Osage  Orange  as  a  hedge  plant,  has  kindly  furnish¬ 
ed  the  following  interesting  and  valuable  remarks,  in 
reply  to  the  several  inquiries  which  our  readers  so  often 
make,  in  relation  to  this  hedge,  and  they  fully  accord 
with  the  limited  observations  and  experiments  which 
we  have  made  in  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the 
Union.] 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Esq. — In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  watched  with  much  interest,  the 
prospects  and  progress  of  hedges  in  the  West  for  some 
years  past.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been 
fully  convinced  that  with  us  on  the  prairies,  there  was 
no  possible  alternative,  and  that  we  must  hedge  with 
something ,  for  we  have  no  stone,  and  in  many  place's 
not  half  timber  enough  to  keep  up  our  buildings  and 
railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  fencing  ;  and  as  to  herding 
stock  where  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
and  swine  must  pass  through  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  every  year,  and  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
on  their  way  to  the  great  markets,  or  to  the  cattle- 
dealers,  it  would  seem  to  be  absurd.  What  would  pro¬ 
tect  our  crops  against  the  lean,  and  gaunt,  and  starv¬ 
ing  droves  of  those  Mexican  rangers,  who  sometimes 
pass  through  these  regions  with  one  or  two  thousand  of 
these  lean  kine  in  a  single  drove?  A  man  may  well 
bless  his  stars  in  such  conditions,  if  he  is  able  to  keep 
his  corn,  hay  and  fruit,  when  locked  up  in  his  barn  or 
cellar,  to  say  nothing  of  leaving  it  all  out  on  the  public 
common.  And  though  our  own  citizens  are,  with  scarce 


a  single  exception,  honest  and  upright  men,  still  if  a 
man  can  now  keep  these  hosts  and  troops  of  foreign  emi¬ 
grants,  movers,  and  drovers,  from  tearing  down  a  ten 
rail  fence  and  driving  thorough  his  fields,  at  any  rate, 
he  will  do  well.  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  I  have 
deemed  hedging  with  us  indispensable,  and  have  made 
many  efforts  to  introduce  it ;  and  after  some  ten  years 
experiment  and  trial  in  our  early  history,  I  became  sat¬ 
isfied  fully,  that  the  Osage  Orange  was  the  best  and 
only  plant  that  in  this  place  we  could  profitably  use.  I 
accordingly  wrote  and  published  on  the  subject  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  Patent  Office  Reports,  and  other  pa¬ 
pers,  procured  seed,  raised  plants  both  for  myself  and 
others,  hedged  all  my  own  lands  and  grounds,  and  fur¬ 
nished  plants  and  seed  to  my  brothel's  and  personal 
friends,  while  the  “big  public”  still  ridiculed  the  en¬ 
terprise  as  a  “  morus  multicaulis  ”  speculation,  and 
would  buy  neither  plants  or  seed.  The  result  is,  that 
on  the  place  where  I  now  live,  I  have  no  other  fence 
whatever  but  the  hedge,  except  around  my  barn-yards, 
and  have  not  had  for  years.  My  brother,  Mr.  Avery 
Turner,  of  Quincy,  also  has  the  hedge  on  his  farm 
mostly  or  wholly,  and  good  hedges  are  now  quite  easy 
to  be  found,  and  poor  ones  too.  A  small  farm  of  120 
acres,  lying  ten  miles  from  this,  I  hedged  before  I  sold 
it,  all  into  20  acre  lots ;  another  farm,  southeast,  of  800 
acres,  I  began  to  hedge  into  80  acre  lots,  but  sold  it 
before  it  was  completed.  I  have  also  made  a  mile  or 
two  of  hedge  on  Governor  Duncan’s  grounds,  and  the 
Illinois  College  Grounds,  immediately  joining  or  near 
to  my  own  homestead.  This  I  did  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
proving  my  own  place,  in  part.  I  have  also  sold  lat¬ 
terly,  from  one  to  two  million  of  the  plants  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers  annually  for  some  years  past,  mostly  in  this 
vicinity,  but  some  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union ; 
and  shall  sell  about  the  same  quantity  this  spring, 
mostly  to  old  customers,  or  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
at  the  same  old  prices  in  spite  of  the  hard  times. 

Such  then  is  my  general  view — my  field  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Now  as  to  your  specific  questions : 

1.  It  ought  to  take  four  years,  on  good  rich  prairie 
land,  and  no  more,  to  make  a  good  stock  hedge ;  on 
barren  or  poorer  land,  of  course  it  would  take  propor- 
tionably  longer,  unless  manure  was  used. 

2.  In  my  opinion,  a  common  farm  hedge  should  never 
be  clipped  at  all,  at  least  nothing  more  than  to  cut 
back  overgrown  shoots,  to  even  the  growth,  till  it  is 
three ,  or  at  least  two  years  old — as  the  way  is  to  begin 
at  the  bottom — and  the  first  thing  to  be  formed  is  a 
vigorous  root,  and  for  this  end,  of  course  the  less  clip- 
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ping  the  better.  Then  cut  down  to  the  ground,  cut 
often,  and  form  the  hedge  in  a  single  year,  beginning 
in  early  spring. 

3.  Shoots  will  generally  grow  from  four  to  six  feet 
long  if  not  cut— sometimes  more,  when  soil  and  culture 
are  good. 

4.  As  to  the  proportion  that  proves  successful,  I 
should  think  it  about  in  proportion  to  the  orchards  that 
have  proved  successful  in  the^West — and  your  own  arti¬ 
cle  or  remarks  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1857,  page 
355,  most  clearly  sets  that  forth  The  sad  fact  still  is, 
that  there  is  not  more  than  about  one  man  in  ten  that 
will  raise  any  crop  whatever ;  the  majority  will  not 
have  more  than  two- thirds  or  one-half  a  crop  of  any¬ 
thing,  if  it  is  possible  to  blunder  out  of  it.  Hence,  if 
land  that  would  easily  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  is  made  to  produce  40,  it  does  very  well.  Just 
so  some  get  half  a  hedge  or  half  an  orchard,  or  no 
hedge  or  no  orchard  at  all — for  it  so  happens  that  half 
a  hedge  or  half  an  orchard,  especially  if  it  is  the  lower 
half  that  is  missing,  is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  saleable 
in  the  market,  as  half  a  corn  crop.  But  our  good  far¬ 
mers  have  hedges  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show 
a  gainst  any  fence,  or  turn  against  any  stock  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  thievish  town-boys,  and  this  helps  an 
orchard,  or  rather  its  owner,  wonderfully. 

5.  I  suppose  the  actual  cost  of  a  good  stock  hedge, 
on  good  land,  at  the  rate  we  now  sell  plants,  ought  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  per  rod  at  most,  if  made  by  the  far¬ 
mer  himself.  But  a  man  off  the  ground  cannot  make 
it  so  cheaply  by  nearly  one-half.  At  least  I  would 
much  rather  make  two  rods  of  hedge  on  my  own  grounds, 
than  one  rod  on  another  man’s  even  if  not  more  than 
a  single  mile,  or  even  half  a  mile  distance.  For  the 
trouble  of  keeping  watch  of  it,  and  getting  up  a  team 
and  getting  to  it,  is  more  than  all  the  other  work  to  be 
done  when  you  are  there,  if  but  a  short  piece — a  mile 
or  less. 

6.  The  late  severe  winters  have  not  injured  our 
hedges  here  at  all.  Last  winter  thousands  and  millions 
of  young  seedling  plants  were  destroyed  in  the  nurse¬ 
ry,  as  in  such  seasons  they  are  always  liable  to  be. 
Hence  we  always  take  ours  up  in  the  fall,  so  far  as  we 
can,  and  secure  them  in  the  plant-houses  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain  of  good  plants,  though  they 
may  appear  well  in  the  spring,  without  this  care,  for  the 
seedling  plants  are  quite  apt  to  be  injured  in  severe 
winters,  more  or  less,  and  the  injury  is  not  always  per¬ 
ceptible,  even  by  the  best  judges,  till  after  they  are  set 
in  the  hedge-row ;  and  purchasing  such  plants  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  one  cause,  covered  the  country 
in  places  with  broken,  worthless  hedges.  Twice  in  the 
last  15  years,  I  have  delivered  some  such  injured  out¬ 
standing  plants  myself,  without  knowing  it  till  too  late, 
and  had  them  all  to  supply  again  the  noxt  spring.  The 
great  drought  also  made  sad  work  in  blotching  many 
pieces  of  new-set  hedge  where  the  plants  were  good,  in 
1854. 

From  the  above  and  similar  causes,  in  riding  through 
the  country,  one  will  see  a  great  many  specimens  of 
worthless,  unsightly  hedges,  and  is  more  apt  to  see 
them,  unfortunately,  on  the  great  railroads  and  tho¬ 
roughfares,  than  anywhere  else.  For  precisely  here 
those  damaged  plants  are  most  easily  hawked  about, 
and  sold  cheap ;  and  great  droves  of  stock  are  most 
likely  to  range  and  try  the  work  of  careless  hands  and 


neglected  fences.  Besides  those  professional  hedge- 
makers ,  who  did  not  always  know  a  plow  from  a  hoe 
when  they  began  their  peregrinations  out  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  to  set  tc  superb  hedges  ”  for  the  farmers  for 
two  prices,  cash  down  the  first  year, — these  found  it 
more  convenient  to  conduct  their  operations  near  the 
railroads,  which  they  usually  completed  as  soon  as  the 
first  or  second  payment  was  made,  and  decamped  for 
parts  unknown,  leaving  the  hedges  and  their  owners  to 
take  care  of  themselves;  and  the  latter  generally 
found  that  their  professional  hedge  was  worth  no  fur¬ 
ther  care  from  themselves,  than  to  try  to  plow  or  grub 
it  up,  which  is  not  so  easily  done ;  for  this  Osage  Or¬ 
ange  when  once  set  out,  insists  that  it  has  a  right  to 
make  a  hedge  anyhow,  even  if  not  nearer  together  than 
once  in  ten  rods,  and  you  may  cut  it  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  it  still  persist  in  its  right  to  live  and  make 
a  fence. 

But  aside  from  these  casualties,  I  have  never  in 
all  my  experience  or  knowledge,  known  a  plant  more 
than  two  years  old,  or  after  its  second  winter’s  growth, 
to  be  killed  with  cold  here,  or  any  other  cause,  though 
the  thermometer  has  been  sometimes  25°  below  zero — 
often  20° — quite  often  10°;  and  peach  trees  6  inches 
through,  and  grapevines,  and  many  common  apple 
trees  of  good  size,  have  been  killed  in  my  grounds, 
side  by  side  with  the  hedge,  quite  to  the  ground.  In 
severe  winters,  the  tops  of  the  hedges  are  always  kill¬ 
ed  down  more  or  less,  but  the  root  never  so  far  ;  and 
all  the  killing  of  the  top  has  only  amounted  in  prac¬ 
tice  here  to  the  saving  of  one  good  spring  pruning. 
The  first  plant  ever  brought  into  this  country,  some  20 
years  ago,  is  still  alive  in  my  front  yard  ;  and  my  old¬ 
est  hedges  are  decidedly  the  best  on  my  place  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  my  brother’s  in  Quincy,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  But  farther  north  I  have  learned  that  the  plants 
last  winter  killed  out  so  badly  in  some  places  in  the 
young  two  year  old  hedges,  that  it  has  discouraged 
their  owners — I  think  unwisely — for  in  other  places 
still  farther  north,  I  learn  they  have  stood  well ;  and 
I  must  think  the  error,  where  they  were  killed  out, 
consisted  in  too  late  culture  in  the  fall ;  beside  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  we  shall  have  another  winter 
combining  so  many  peculiar  causes  of  destruction  as 
the  last,  perhaps  in  a  whole  century  ;  and  he  that 
abandons  a  young  hedge,  or  a  wheat  crop,  or  any  thing 
else,  if  needful  on  his  place,  from  one  unfortunate  win¬ 
ter,  is  unwise,  especially  if  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  some  error  in  culture  caused  the  catastro¬ 
phe.  But  I  cannot,  of  course,  and  will  not  speak  with 
any  positiveness  about  either  soils  or  climates,  or  any 
thing  else  not  immediately  within  the  range  of  my 
own  personal  experience. 

But  if  I  were  to  purchase  a  farm  myself,  200  miles 
north  of  this,  my  first  effort  would  be,  as  it  ever  has- 
been  here,  to  hedge  it ;  and  if  the  ground  was  dry  and 
warm,  I  believe  I  should  succeed ;  if  not,  I  know  I 
should  fail,  till  made  so  by  drainage.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  may  be  many  places  on  the  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  north,  and  also  on  the 
low  and  wet  soils  further  south,  where  it  will  not  pay 
to  attempt  this  hedge.  On  our  swampy  lands  and  wet 
swails  here,  it  will  not  do  without  thorough  draining  or 
dykeing,  so  as  to  make  a  good  dry  corn  soil. 

7.  The  only  hedge  I  have  ever  had  killed  down  was 
burnt  down  under  a  burning  building,  which  burnt  the 
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soil  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  almost  into  brick  dust. 
But,  after  all,  the  roots  of  the  hedge  came  up  through, 
and  that  same  piece  is  now  a  good  hedge  Burning  off 
stubble  and  killing  the  top  in  that  way,  or  prairie 
grass,  only  makes  it  grow  the  thicker  and  better;  and 
some  trim  their  hedges  only  by  such  burning  down,  I 
am  told,  in  the  south,  as  the  old  stocks  will  stand  till 
the  new  shoots  come  up  again  to  their  relief. 

I  believe  I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  answered  all  of 
your  questions  in  order  as  proposed,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  being 
under  any  particular  bias  in  the  matter,  for  instead  of 
desiring  to  extend  my  operations  in  the  hedging  busi¬ 
ness,  I  would  prefer,  as  things  now  are,  to  contract  it, 
and  sold  out  all  my  farms  with  the  intention  of  so  do¬ 
ing,  so  far  and  so  fast  as  I  find  it  expedient  and  prac¬ 
ticable. 

If  anything  further  is  desired,  I  would  most  cheer¬ 
fully  give  you  all  the  information  in  my  power,  so  soon 
as  time  and  other  duties  will  permit. 

Allow  me  also  to  say  that  I  have  seen  and  felt  in 
connection  with  this  hedge  business  of  the  west,  as  well 
as  with  all  our  other  farming  interests,  such  great  and 
urgent  need  of  a  system  of  State  institutions,  similar 
to  those  proposed  in  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill’s  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress,  that  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  spare 
time  for  some  years  past,  to  that  great  national  object, 
as  the  Report  herewith  sent  will  show ;  and  I  hope 
your  time  and  talents  are  not  so  fully  employed,  but 
that  you  will  find  time  to  give  this  great  interest  an 
effective  helping  hand.  J.  B.  Turner.  Jacksonville , 

III.,  Feb.  1,  1858. 

- - 

Culture  of  Hungarian  Grass  or  Millet. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  see  in  your  January  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  an  inquiry  of  A.  B.  Reynolds,  for  the  best  ‘‘Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Hay” — whether  green  oats,  green  corn, 
millet,  &c.,  or  carrots,  or  other  root  crops,  are  the  best 
substitute.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Hungarian  Grass 
Seed  is  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  above.  That 
any  kind  of  land  that  will  raise  good  corn  or  oats,  will 
raise  good  Hungarian  grass,  and  on  land  that  will 
raise  from  60  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  will  raise  from 
3  to  5  tons  per  acre.  It  has  been  grown  here  in  the 
West  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  per  acre.  When  it  grows  from 
3  to  5  tons  per  acre,  it  will  turn  out  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  seed  per  acre.  One  bushel  seed  will 
be  sufficient  to  sow  three  acres.  At  this  place  it 
is  now  selling  for  $3  per  bushel  from  our  seed  stores. 
I  however  bought  five  bushels  from  a  country  wagon 
last  week  for  $12,  weighing  full  50  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same  as 
for  sowing  oats,  and  be  sown  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  May,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  to  cut  right  after 
oat  harvest. 

If  cut  for  hay  it  must  be  cut  when  in  bloom,  and 
about  the  time  the  lower  blades  or  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow.  If  cut  for  seed,  it  should  be  cut  when 
the  seed  is  in  a  thick  doughey  state,  and  then  bound 
in  sheaves  the  same  as  wheat,  which  makes  it  much 
more  convenient  for  threshing  in  a  machine.  The  seed 
is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  horses  or  cattle  will  cat  the 
seed  before  corn  or  oats,  and  the  hay  before  timothy 
and  clover.  Horses  haviug  been  fed  on  grain  and  good 
timothy  hay  being  changed  to  one-half  the  grain  and 
this  hay,  began  to  improve  immediately  in  flesh,  and 


their  coats  more  sleek  and  shiny.  Cattle  will  do  very 
well  on  this  hay  after  the  seed  is  threshed  out.  The 
grass  has  good  roots,  grows  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
will  stand  dry  seasons  much  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  grass.  The  dryest  seasons  in  the  West  will 
not  make  the  grass  wilt  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
After  the  grass  is  mown,  it  will  sprout  or  sucker  up 
very  thick,  and  will  probably  make  much  more  pas¬ 
ture  than  timothy  and  clover,  after  being  mown,  du¬ 
ring  the  summer  and  fall.  It  will  not  stand  the  winter, 
and  of  course  must  be  sown  annually.  I  shall  sow 
about  15  acre  the  coming  season,  and  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  test  the  quality  of  the  grass.  In  some 
parts  of  Iowa,  where  timothy  hay  sells  for  $10  per 
ton,  the  hay  of  the  Hungarian  grass  brings  from  $12 
to  $15  per  ton.  S.  P.  Kirkbride.  Quincy ,  III. 

Although  our  correspondent  pronounces  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  grass  superior  to  Millet,  we  suspect  he  has  never 
seen  the  latter  plant  cultivated  under  its  proper  name, 
for  we  can  assure  him  that  the  Hungarian  grass  is 
identical  with  the  German  millet.  It  is  a  valuable 
forage  plant,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  light  rich 
soils  of  the  prairies,  where  enormous  crops  of  it  were 
grown  the  past  year. 

- • - 

The  Value  of  Hay  Caps. 

Hay  caps,  made  of  stout  cotton  cloth,  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  introduced  into  use  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  within  a  few  years  past,  and  judging  from  the 
best  sources  of  information  within  our  reach,  we  know 
they  are  generally  approved  of,  on  the  score  of  econo¬ 
my,  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  fair  trial. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  directed  to  one  or  more 
farmers  in  every  town  in  the  state,  a  circular  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  farm.  The 
tenth  question  was,  “  Have  you  used  hay  caps  7  and  if 
so,  with  what  result  in  point  of  economy  7  How  were 
they  made,  and  at  what  cost  7” 

To  the  above  questions  he  received  numerous  replies, 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  use  of  the  hay  caps  was 
highly  approved. 

A  practical  farmer  of  Hampshire  county  says  : 

“In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  utility  of  hay 
caps,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  after  using  them 
constantly  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  consider  them  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  most  critical  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing- 

“  I  can  safely  affirm  that  my  hay  has  been  intrinsi¬ 
cally  worth  on  an  average, one  or  two  dollars  a  ton  more 
than  my  neighbors,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  re¬ 
markable  health  of  my  animals.  *  *  Having  these 

covers  always  at  hand,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  mow 
my  grass  when  it  was  ready,  without  consulting  the 
almanac  or  waiting  for  a  change  of  the  moon ,  and  the 
result  has  been,  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of 
good  luck  in  this  important  branch  of  business. 

“They  are  also  very  useful  as  a  protection  against 
heavy  dews,  and  as  a  cover  for  coarse  clover  and  timo-  • 
thy,  I  consider  them  indispensable .” 

A  Worcester  county  farmer  says  : 

“  I  have  one  hundred,  made  of  cotton  sheeting,  two 
yards  square ;  the  hundred  cost  me  just  forty  dollars. 

I  think  they  have  saved  me  twenty  dollars  this  year. 

I  had  at  one  time  this  season,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
cocks  standing  out  in  a  six  days  storm.  One  hundred  1 
were  covered — not  having  caps  enough,  thirty  were  left  d 
uncovered.  The  uncovered  was  worth  but  little,  while  ^ 
the  covered  was  passablo  hay.  I  stooked  some  oats, 
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which  I  capped — they  stood  a  two  days  rain  without 
injury.” 

Recently  a  New- Hampshire  farmer,  Mr.  W.,  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  he  procured  one  hundred,  two  yard  square 
caps,  at  the  cost  of  forty  cents  each,  and  he  thinks  that 
he  more  than  saved  the  cost  of  them  in  the  protection 
they  afforded  his  hay  the  last  unusually  wet  season. 
He  cut  about  80  tons,  a  large  portion  of  it  clover  and 
herdsgrass. 

Believing  that  there  is  frequently  a  great  saving  to 
farmers,  that  have  a  supply  of  hay  caps  on  hand  du¬ 
ring  the  busy  season  of  haying  and  harvesting,  we 
thus  early  refer  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  farmers,  who  are  not  provided 
with  hay  caps,  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  at 
this  comparatively  leisure  season  of  the  year.  If  any 
shall  determine  to  provide  against  “  a  rainy  day,”  in 
hay  time,  by  procuring  a  supply  of  caps,  we  will  just 
suggest  to  them  that  in  this  matter  it  is  better  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  a  few  weeks  before  needed  for  use,  than  to 
be  a  single  day  too  late. 

Farmers  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  proper  size  of 
hay  caps.  We  have  seen  them  in  sizes  ranging  all 
the  way  from  one  yard  to  two  yards  square.  We 
think  feet  square  is  as  small  as  any  should  be  made, 
but  should  prefer  those  two  yards  square.  Several 
methods  have  been  practiced  to  secure  them  upon  the 
cocks  of  hay  ;  some  recommend  sewing  in  each  corner 
a  stone  weighing  one  or  two  pounds  each  ;  others  have 
eyelet  holes  in  the  corners,  through  which  they  thrust 
small  pins  of  18  or  20  inches  in  length  into  the  cocks 
of  hay ;  others  attach  to  each  corner  a  loop  of;  strong 
twine  12  or  18  inches  long,  and  make  use  of  ash  or 
other  hard  wood  pins,  eighteen  inches  long.  The  pins 
are  about  one  inch  square  at  the  top  end,  near  which 
they  have  cut  into  them  a  “  hooked  notch”  for  con¬ 
necting  them  to  the  twine  loop.  The  lower  end  of  the 
pin  is  tapered  to  a  point,  so  as  to  easily  penetrate  the 
ground.  With  two  yard  square  caps,  the  corners  of 
them  can  be  spread  out  beyond  the  base  of  the  cocks, 
so  as  to  carry  the  rain  beyond  the  hay,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  small  sized  caps.  A  small 
canvass  bag  is  very  convenient  for  depositing  the  pins 
when  the  caps  are  removed  from  the  cocks.  Some, 
however,  make  use  of  a  nail  keg  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  somewhat  extensive  drive  over  a  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  country,  last  September,  we  saw  hundreds  of 
hay  caps  on  shocks  of  corn  and  cornstalks,  as  also  upon 
stocks  of  beans.  We  have  also  frequently  seen  them 
used  as  a  temporary  covering  for  stocks  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  other  grain. 


Pleuro -pneumonia. 


Messrs.  Editors — Knowing  that  you  keep  the  run 
of  anything  new  respecting  the  diseases  of  cattle,  I 
address  you  for  information  as  to  the  distemper  known 
as  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  disease  of  the  lungs.  I  must 
have  imported  it  to  my  New- Jersey  farm  in  the  last 
lot  of  Short-Horns  I  imported  in  September.  Two  of 
them  died  in  the  Fall,  and  it  has  broken  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  am  compelled  to  sell  off  my  dairy  stock 
and  young  Short-Horns,  half  and  three-quarter  bred 
stock,  some  75  head.  I  have  had  seven  die,  and  some 
ten  more  sick,  with  all  my  herd  coughing.  Two  of  my 
very  best  prize  animals  are  among  the  dead.  I  hope 
I  am  clear  of  it  on  my  West  Farms  farm,  but  it  is  all 


around  me.  Is  there  any  preventive?  If  you  can 
help  me  you  will  confer  a  favor.  Thos.  Richardson. 
New- York,  Feb.  11. 

Knowing  that  a  friend  in  Dutchess  county,  had  a  re¬ 
cent  French  work,  in  which  this  disease  was  said  to  be 
more  satisfactorily  treated  than  in  any  English  work, 
we  applied  to  him  for  information.  His  reply,  for  which 
he  has  our  thanks,  is  annexed  : 

Messrs.  Editors — In  compliance  with  your  request 
I  send  you  a  couple  of  extracts  from  the  article  on 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  Gelle’s  “  Pathologie  Bovine.” 
Therein  are  described  the  symptoms  apparent  in  the 
two  first  stages  of  this  disease,  and  the  treatment  pur¬ 
sued  by  Profs.  Chabert  and  Delafond.  I  select  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  these  two  gentlemen  from  among  some 
twenty  others  cited  by  M.  Gelid,  as  they  seem  to  have 
had  the  greatest  experience,  and  as  these  embrace  al¬ 
most  every  thing  stated  by  the  others.  In  its  third 
stage,  the  disease  being  considered  nearly  hopeless,  I 
omit  all  reference  to  it ;  as  also  all  speculations  as  to 
the  producing  causes  of  the  malady,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  post-mortem  examinations,  lest  my  article 
should  be  too  long  for  an  agricultural  paper,  or  by  its 
length  should  frighten  some  from  trying  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  remedies  recommended. 

M.  Delafond  thus  describes  the  symptoms  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  : — 

“  In  its  first  stage,  although  the  animal  may  appear 
in  good  health  otherwise,  the  eyes  are  red  and  blood¬ 
shot,  the  breathing  and  the  pulse  quickened,  (25  to  30 
respirations, — 50  to  60  pulsations  per  minute  ;)  a  slight, 
hacking  and  frequent  cough  may  be  observed  morning 
and  evening,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  cold 
storms,  and  the  cow  shows  frequent  desires  for  the  bull. 
This  continues  from  three  to  ten  days,  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  passes  into  its  second  stage,  and  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  beast  now  loses  its  appetite  and  ceases  to 
chew  the  cud ;  its  eyes  are  red,  and  sometimes  have  a 
yellowish  hue  ;  the  cough  is  more  frequent  at  night 
than  in  the  morning,  when  in  the  field  than  when  in 
the  stable  ;  its  breathing  is  plaintive  and  greatly  quick¬ 
ened,  (35  to  45  respirations,)  and  the  breath  very  hot ; 
pulse  ranging  from  70  to  100,  though  in  some  cases  it 
does  not  exceed  50  to  60 ;  a  white,  gluey  liquid  flows 
from  the  nostrils ;  the  yield  of  milk  from  the  cow  is 
greatly  decreased,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
cast  her  calf,  the  delivery  of  which  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  serves  to  increase  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  :  during  all  this  time  the  animal  remains 
almost  constantly  on  foot,  and  when  in  the  fields  seeks 
to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind  as  much  as  possible  :  if 
now  we  pinch  or  press  on  the  spinal  bone,  just  behind 
the  withers,  the  animal  will  show  signs  of  pain  by 
shrinking  from  the  touch,  and  by  a  slight  groan  :  the 
abdomen  is  generally  distended.” 

The  treatment  recommended  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  by  M.  Delafond,  consists 

“  In  the  entire  separation  of  the  animals  attacked, 
a  short  allowance  of  food,  bleeding,  rubbing  with  a  dry 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  administration  of  one  drachm  of 
tartar  emetic  in  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  the  bleeding 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  there  is  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  pulse  and  respiration.  He  also  ad¬ 
vises  the  use  of  a  diet  drink  of  a  decoction  of  barley, 
to  which  is  added  2  lbs.  (avoirdupois)  of  sulphate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  eight  quarts  of  the  liquid,  given  in 
doses  of  one  quart  every  three  hours  ;  the  injection  of 
four  clysters  each  day,  formed  of  a  decoction  of  marsh 
mallow  and  linseed,  and  the  application  of  emollient  fu¬ 
migations  beneath  the  nostrils.  This  treatment  to  be 
continued  through  the  first  period  of  the  disease  (three 
or  four  days.) 

“  In  the  second  stage,  when  the  appetite  is  gone, 


the  abdomen  swollen,  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  the 
j  chest  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  breathing  plaintive, 
•the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
days,  not  taking  more  than  4  or  5  pounds  of  blood 
each  time  ;  glauber  salts  should  be  substituted  for  the 
emetic,  and  the  food  should  be  more  liberal  and  of  the 
kind  most  easily  digested ;  the  other  applications  to  be 
continued  as  before.” 

The  symptoms  as  described  by  M.  Okabe-rt,  are  as 
follows;: 

“  1st  stage — Head  depressed,  muzzle  somewhat  dry, 
eyes  heavy,  pulse  hard,  quick  and  irregular,  flanks 
slightly  heaving,  mouth  and  breath  hot,  ears  and 
horns  rather  hot,  hair  dry  and  staring,  dung  black  and 
hard,  urine  thick,  high  scented  and  but  rarely  voided; 
the  animal  loses  its  appetite  and  strength,  but  feels 
great  thirst,  and  has  a  short  dry  cough,  at  times  strong 
and  frequent. 

“  2nd  Stage : — Increase  of  all  the  above  symptoms ; 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  spine  when  compressed, 
gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  diminution  of  the  milk. 
The  animal  carries  its  head  raised ;  the  eyes  are  glis¬ 
tering  and  watery  ;  the  pulse  very  quick,  thirst  ex¬ 
treme,  mouth  dry  and  very  hot,  breath  burning,  muz¬ 
zle  dry,  the  nostrils  spasmodically  contracted  and  their 
inner  surface  inflamed,  while  a  reddish  matter  mixed 
with  small  clots  of  blood  is  forced  from  them  and  from 
the  mouth.  The  surface  of  the  body  at  times  is  very 
hot,  and  then  again  equally  cold ;  this  heat  is  often 
confined  to  portions  of  the  body.  The  flanks  are  agi¬ 
tated  ;  the  cough  is  strong,  oftentimes  continuous,  ob¬ 
stinate  and  convulsive  ;  the  animal  seldom  or  never 
lies  down,  and  in  some  cases  an  exterior  and  movable 
tumor  appears  on  the  neck  or  elbow.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  this  tumor  internally,  or  the  absence  of  the 
cough  in  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms,  is  a  sign 
of  approaching  death. 

“  Treatment  during  the  1st  period,  recommended  by 
M.  Chabert : — Bleed  at  the  jugular,  if  the  pulse  is 
strong,  hard  and  full ;  not  otherwise.  When  the  pulse 
has  moderated,  apply  a  blister  on  each  side  of  the 
chest,  and  afterwards  rub  the  tumors  thus  raised  with 
basilicon  ointment  animated  with  cantharides.  Give 
twice  a  day  alexiteric  drinks  composed  of  an  infusion 
of  juniper  berries,  ammonia  and  Peruvian  bark  ;  gar¬ 
gles  of  a  sweetened  decoction  of  barley,  warm  clysters, 
fumigations  of  vinegar  directed  up  the  nostrils,  plenty 
of  rubbing,  and  the  use  of  covering. 

“2d  period: — Bleed  as  above,  apply  very  strong 
blisters  on  the  chest,  administer  drenches  of  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  juniper  berries,  emollient  clysters,  nitrated 
drinks,  and  gargles.  If  the  animal  is  feeble,  give  the 
alexiteric  drinks  as  above.” 

Whether  pleuro-pneumonia  is  contagious  or  not  is  a 
disputed  point ;  judging  from  the  account  cited  in  his 
book,  M.  Gelle  considers  that  in  its  worst  form,  it  is. 
At  any  rate,  the  veterinaries  all  advise  the  immediate 
and  entire  separation  of  the  diseased  from  the  healthy 
animals,  that  the  stables  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
aired  and  disinfected,  and  that  all  the  animals  should 
be  well  brushed  and  kept  on  a  low  diet.  The  taking 
of  a  fair  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  insertion  of  a  se- 
ton  in  the  brisket,  the  tape  having  been  previously 
dipped  in  turpentine  and  then  rolled  in  powdered  can¬ 
tharides,  is  also  recommended  as  a  preservatory  mea¬ 
sure.  W.  C.  S.  February  16th,  1858. 

- O-O—O - 

Prof.  Way  has  resigned  the  position  he  has  so  long 
held — with  great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  agricultural  science — as  chemist  to  the  Royal 
Ag.  Society  of  England. 

Guano,  &c.,  for  Meadows. — The  same  paper  re¬ 
ft  commends  as  an  application  for  meadows,  2  cwt.  of 
\  guano  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda — to  be  well  mixed, 
<  and  applied  in  two  dressings  in  March  and  April. 


Winter  Care  of  Poultry. 

We  do  not  wish  the  reader  of  this  article  to  infer  fron- 
the  heading,  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  it  do  not 
also  apply  to  summer  as  well  as  winter,  but  only  that 
in  almost  all  latitudes,  poultry  require,  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  much  more  attention  in  winter  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  And  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  these,  next  to  providing  them  with  a  suit¬ 
able  house,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  (page  45) 
is  a  regular  supply  of  animal  matter.  That  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  health,  and  to  their  constant  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  no  one  of  much  experience  in  this  matter 
will  deny.  Every  one  will  tell  you  that  your  fowls 
must  have  access  to  substances  containing  lime,  from 
which  to  elaborate  shells  for  their  eggs,  but  hardly  any 
one  seems  to  think  whence  the  elements  of  which  the 
eggs  themselves  are  composed,  are  to  come.  These 
must  be  furnished  in  the  food,  and  therefore  we  must 
inquire  what  kind  of  food  is  suited  to  this  purpose. 
The  chief  constituent  of  both  the  white  and  the  yolk 
of  the  egg,  is  an  organized  substance  called  albumen ; 
and  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  albu¬ 
men.  Therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  if  you  want  your  hens 
to  lay,  you  must  feed  them  on  substances  containing 
nitrogen.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  are  almost 
identical  with  albumen,  and  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen.  But  corn,  and  such  other  grains 
as  can  be  economically  fed  to  poultry,  do  not  contain 
much  nitrogen,  though  they  contain  the  elements  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  production  of  fat.  Oats  have  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  corn,  and  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  relative  proportion  of  prices,  are  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  of  the  two.  Poulti*y  may  be  fattened  on  sub¬ 
stances  which  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  nitrogen,  as 
starch,  sugar,  and  the  fat  itself  of  other  animals,  but 
they  will  not  continue  to  lay.  It  is  not,  therefore  the 
fat,  but  the  muscle  and  the  blood ,  liver,  the  scraps 
which  remain  after  trying  lard,  and  tallow,  &c.,  which 
are  best  adapted  for  food  for  hens  ;  and  of  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  given  every  day  or  two,  when  they  cannot  pick  up 
insects  and  worms  for  themselves,  will  abundantly  re¬ 
pay  you  in  their  increased  production  of  eggs.  Those 
scraps  from  the  table  which  are  often  given  to  pro¬ 
long  the  existence  of  some  ugly  raw-boned,  snarling, 
sheep-stealing  cur,  would  suffice  for  as  many  hens  as 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  aforesaid  dog. 

As  to  providing  shells  for  your  hen’s  eggs ;  old  mor¬ 
tar,  burned  bones  and  oyster  shells  will  furnish  it — of 
course  unslacked  lime  must  not  be  given  them.  They 
are  particularly  partial  to  oyster-shell  lime,  probably 
because  it  may  have  a  little  flavor  of  the  salt  water  ; 
and  we  would  here  observe  that  while  salt  itself  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  poultry,  scraps  of  salt  meat  and  fish  are  much 
relished  by  them,  and  after  some  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry,  we  venture  to  say,  productive  of  no  bad  results. 
Bones  partly  converted  into  charcoal  and  pounded  fine, 
furnish  both  lime  and  nutriment.  Such  bones  as  can  be 
easily  mashed  with  a  hammer  as  they  come  from  the 
table,  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  oily  matter  than  one 
who  has  never  tried  the  experiment  would  suppose, 
while  the  fragments  themselves,  which  the  fowls  will 
eagerly  devour,  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  the  very 
thing  that  they  need.  Red  peppers,  onions,  cabbage 
and  celery  leaves,  chopped  up,  are  all  excellent  arti¬ 
cles  of  vegetable  diet  which  fowls  greatly  need  in  win¬ 
ter  as  a  change  from  their  dry  food.  We  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  much  feeding  of  warm  and  soft  food,  except  an 
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occasional  change  of  boiled  potatoes,  (at  something 
under  a  dollar  a  bushel,)  because  the  digestive  organs 
of  fowls  are  not  adapted  to  soft  food.  Corn  may  be 
parched,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  thus  mueh  increased, 
and  if  corn-meal  is  fed  it  ean  be  mixed  up  with  water,  or 
with  mashed  potatoes,  and  then  baked  in  rough  cakes- 
Nor  do  we  approve  the  plan  of  giving  the  fowis  access 
to  as  much  grain  as  they  want  at  all  times ;  they  will 
be  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less,  like  some  other  bipeds, 
from  a  gluttony  unrestrained  by  moral  principle. 

And  we  have  another  objection  to  these  labor-saving 
machines  for  feeding  and  watering  fowls,  which  is  that 
they  will  be  neglected  in  other  respects.  Instead  of 
visiting  your  fowls  regularly  to  see  what  they  need, 
and  what  is  their  condition,  you  will  fall  into  the  very 
bad  habit  of  leaving  them  to  themselves,  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  because  they  have  water  and  grain,  they 
are  doing  well  enough.  When  people  take  it  for 
granted  things  are  going  right ,  that  is  generally  the 
time  they  are  going  wrong.  Feed  your  fowls  regular¬ 
ly,  and  take  time  to  do  it,  not  throwing  the  corn  down 
in  a  heap  for  them  to  snatch  up  in  two  minutes,  but 
scatter  it  as  much  as  possible  a  little  at  a  time.  Our 
own  experience  agrees  with  that  of  most  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  whom  we  have  known,  that  an  average  of  one  gill 
of  corn  a  day,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  at  night, 
with  such  scraps  as  may  be  thrown  to  them  at  noon,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  fowls  in  a  good  laying  condition.  And 
though  we  have  spoken  of  oats  as  containing  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  corn,  we  prefer  corn,  (if  meat  is  occasionally 
given,)  as  the  rule,  and  oats  as  the  exception,  chiefly 
because  the  fowls  themselves  seem  to  prefer  it.  One 
writer  in  the  same  breath,  condemns  corn  as  heating 
and  producing  only  fat;  and  meat  as  unsuited  to  fowls, 
evidently  overlooking  the  distinction  between  fat  which 
contains  no  nitrogen,  and  fibre  and  blood  which  do. 

Without  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  which 
some  persons  never  think  of  providing,  poultry  will  not 
thrive.  Shallow  earthen  pans  or  those  scooped  out  of 
stone,  ace  better  than  wood ;  cast  iron  ones  we  prefer 
as  more  durable,  and  the  rust  taken  up  by  the  water 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  the  fowls.  A  few  drops  of 
assafoetida,  kept  in  solution  in  a  vial,  poured  occasion¬ 
ally  into  their  water,  is  of  great  benefit,  both  as  a  stim¬ 
ulant  and  a  prophylactic.  In  the  above  suggestions, 
intended  solely  for  the  inexperienced,  we  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  adhere  to  such  principles  of  simplicity  and 
economy  as  will  make  them  easily  available  by  all.  H. 
Ellicott's  Mills ,  Md. 

Another  Good  Day’s  Work  for  a  Boy* 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — Seeing  an  account 
of  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  boy,  from  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Ill.,  I  will  just  state  to  you  what  my  son,  who  is  not  13 
years  old  yet,  performed  in  the  month  of  July  last. 
He  milked  eight  cows  before  breakfast,  and  then  walk¬ 
ed  three  miles  to  a  field  of  wheat,  and  raked  and  bound 
with  double  bands  80  shocks,  making  1,200  sheaves— 
walked  home  to  dinner,  and  walked  back,  and  walked 
home  at  night,  making  12  miles  walk,  and  got  his  eight 
cows  milked  before  the  sun  was  down.  The  next  day 
the  boy  got  his  team,  and  went  into  the  same  field  and 
loaded  and  pitched  off  on  to  the  stack  for  a  man  to 
stack,  5,500  sheaves.  The  wheat  when  thrashed,  mea¬ 
sured  425  bushels,  weighing  62  lbs.  per  bushel,  andtho 
boy  got  home  and  took  care  of  his  team  before  dark. 
I  do  not  wish  to  boast  at  all,  but  just  think  him  able 
to  do  as  much  of  any  kind  of  farm-work,  as  any  boy 
of  his  age  in  Illinois.  J.  P.  Mount  Pleasant. 


New  Pears — (Continued.) 


Theodore  Van  Mons. — Medium  to  large,  obovate- 
pyriform,  regular,  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less  cover¬ 
ed  with  distinct  patches  of  russet ;  stem  an  inch  long, 
scarcely  gunk;  calyx  large,  open;  basin,  none — some¬ 
times  closed  in  a  small  basin  ;  flesh  granular,  juicy, 
and  melting — sometimes  slightly  astringent.-  Varying 
from  “good”  to  “very  good.”  This  pear  is  likely  to 
prove  valuable  on  account  of  its  vigorous  growth  and 
great  productiveness,  when  worked  on  pear  or  quince. 

A  Good  Farmer — Large  Crops* 

A  subscriber  at  Townsend,  Canada  West,  writes  us 
as  follows  : — “  I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  the 
last  twelve  years — in  fact  ever  since  I  commenced 
farming,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  life  subscriber.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  some  of  my  experience  in  farming,  but 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  writing  for  the  papers.  I  have 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  all  in  a 
block.  I  have  grown  whole  fields  of  wheat  that  ave¬ 
raged  40  bushels  per  acre.  I  had  one  field  of  14  acres 
that  went  42  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  grown  70  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  I  raise  from  10  to  14 
acres  of  Swedish  turnips  every  year.  Never  had  a 
failure.  Last  season  1  had  12  acres,  3 h  of  which  pro¬ 
duced  4,000  bushels.  This  astonished  the  natives.  I 
have  a  dairy  of  25  cows,  and  a  stock  barn  capable  of 
accommodating  40  head  of  cattle.  I  cut  all  the  feed 
for  my  stock.  I  give  them  a  mixture  of  cut  straw,  hay 
and  turnips,  three  times  a  day,  measured  to  them  with 
a  basket.  My  cattle  are  all  fat.  I  think  it  a  very 
great  saving  to  keep  stock  under  shelter.  Turnips  I 
consider  just  the  thing  to  keep  animals  healthy.”  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  results  of  the  experience 
and  observations  of  a  farmer  who  raises  such  crops,  and 
we  hope  to  be  favored  with  contributions  from  his  pen, 
unaccustomed  though  it  may  be,  to  write  for  the  press  ] 
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The  Wood  Duck — Anas  Sponsa. 


DRAWN  AND  ENGRAVED  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

Among  all  the  whole  tribe  of  ducks  known,  there 
is  none  that  will  compare  with  the  beautiful  little 
Wood  Duck,  for  richness  and  variety  of  colors — the 
only  one  approaching  it  being  the  Mandarin  Duck  of 
China,  which  indeed  it  strongly  resembles.  To  describe 
it  would  require  a  colored  plate,  or  the  duck  itself,  as 
words  are  inadequate  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  called 
Wood  Duck  from  the  circumstance  of  its  making  its 
nest  in  the  hollow  trees.  It  is  familiarly  known  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  to  Lake 
Ontario.  During  the  summer  only  it  is  seen  in  this 
state,  migrating  southward  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  in  the  solitary  deep 
and  muddy  creeks,  ponds  and  mill-dams  of  the  interior, 
making  its  nest  frequently  in  old  hollow  trees  that 
overhang  the  water.  In  its  wild  state  its  food  consists 
of  acorns,  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  and  insects.  It  has 
been  found  from  19°  south  to  54°  north  latitude  ;  and 
breeds  from  Mexico  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  east- 
wardly  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  peculiar  to  America. 

The  Wood  Duck  seldom  flies  in  flocks  of  more  than 
three  or  four  individuals  together,  and  most  commonly 
in  pairs  ;  they  are  not  Mormons,  but  live  in  pairs  like 
pigeons.  The  common  note  of  the  drake  is  “_pee£,” 
“  peet;”  but  when  standing  sentinel,  if  he  sees  danger 
he  makes  a  noise  not  unlike  a  young  sucking  pig,  “or 
eek!”  “or  eek!”  Their  flesh  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  blue-winged  teal.  Formerly  they  were  not  unfre¬ 
quent  in  the  markets  of  New-York  and  Albany.  A 
few  years  ago  large  numbers  were  taken  in  a  seine  on 
Lake  Pleasant,  and  sold  alive  in  the  Albany  market. 

This  most  beautiful  duck  has  often  been  tamed,  and 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  ornament  to  pleasure  grounds, 
on  account  of  its  brilliant  plumage.  They  soon  become 
nearly  as  tame  and  familiar  as  other  fowls.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  conceded,  we  believe,  and  there  can  be  no 


doubt  but  that  all  domestic  fowls  we  now  possess,  have 
been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature.  We  are  certain- 
the  turkey  and  the  Brazilian  duck  have  been  recently 
reclaimed ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  many  more  may 
not  be  domesticated  as  well,  if  any  pains  were  taken  to 
do  it.  Some  forty  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed,  a 
Mr.  Nicol,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Gunpowder 
Creek,  had  a  whole  yard  swarming  with  the  Wood 
Ducks,  which  he  had  tamed  and  completely  domesti¬ 
cated,  so  that  they  bred,  and  were  as  familiar  as  any 
other  tame  fowls. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  Mr.  Vassar  procur¬ 
ed  of  Messrs.  Haines  of  New  Jersey,  a  pair  of  these 
elegant  little  ducks.  He  was  unfortunate  in  losing  the 
drake  after  the  first  season,  but  succeeded  in  rearing 
until  nearly  full  grown,  a  brood  of  seven,  when  a  ras¬ 
cally  weazel,  mink,  or  some  other  “  varmint,”  stole 
into  the  yard  in  the  stillness  of  night,  and  killed  all 
but  two  of  the  young  ones,  leaving  one  male  and  one 
female ;  these,  with  the  old  duck,  now  constitute  our 
breeding  stock,  but  as  the  drake  is  no  potygamist,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  produce  of  one  duck.  Last 
season  one  of  the  ducks  laid  her  clutch  of  eggs  and  sat 
on  them,  but  was  so  often  disturbed  by  visitors  that 
none  were  hatched.  We  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  the 
coming  season.  They  are  kept  in  the  poultry-yard 
with  other  fowls,  having  a  tank  of  pure  water  to  play 
in,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  laying  and  roost- 
ing. 

To  show  how  far  they  are  reclaimed  in  the  second 
generation,  we  will  mention  that  a  few  evenings  since 
the  drake  got  frightened  at  something,  and  flew  out  of 
the  yard,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  him  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  was  found  near  by,  and  when  the 
gate  was  opened  he  marched  in  with  apparent  gratifi¬ 
cation.  C.  N.  Bement.  Springside. 

- - - - 

Apple  Seeds — Hot-Beds — Grapes.. 

Will  you  give  the  best  way  to  plant  apple  seeds  in 
the  spring,  and  also  the  best  plan  of  a  hot-bed?  And 
if  you  know  anything  of  a  German  plan  of  using  a 
white  cloth  painted  with  oil  and  eggs  in  the  room  of 
glass,  will  you  inform  me  whether  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  old  way?  Also,  what  is  the  best  work  on 
grape  culture,  and  where  can  the  book  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price?  A  Subscriber. 

Apple  seed,  which  have  been  kept  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  through  the  winter,  that  is,  mixed  with  sand  or 
peat,  are  planted  early  in  spring  an  inch  deep,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  vegetate  freely. 
Planting  in  the  autumn  half  an  inch  deep,  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  an  inch  of  clear  manure,  gives  them  an  earlier 
and  more  vigorous  start. 

The  last  Rural  Register  contains  a  good  description 
of  the  mode  for  making  hot-beds. 

We  have  never  tried  the  described  mode  of  making 
hot-bed  covers,  and  cannot  spoak  of  its  comparative 
merits— but  think  glass  will  be  found  best  on  the  long 
run.  The  proportions  we  have  seen  recommended  are, 
one  quart  whitewash,  one  pint  linseed  oil,  and  whites  of 
three  eggs. 

The  Treatise  of  J.  F.  Allen  on  the  Grape,  is  full  and 
complete  of  its  kind ;  Chorlton’s  American  Grape 
Grower’s  Guide  is  an  excellent  practical  work ;  and 
Reemelin’s  Vine  Dresser’s  Manual  gives  full  directions 
for  vineyard  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The 
first  is  furnished  for  one  dollar,  the  second  for  sixty 
cents,  and  the  last  for  twenty-five  cents,  all  sent  pos¬ 
tage  free  by  A.  0.  Moore,  Agricultural  book  publisher, 
New-York. 
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Hints  aLont  Candles. 

A  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  flame,  teaches 
some  important  facts  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
not  always  well  understood. 

1.  Flame  is  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  see  common  objects  through  it,  because  the  bright 
light  of  the  flame  eclipses  all  the  fainter  light  of  the 
objects  beyond.  The  transparency  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  never  casts  a  shadow, 
when  placed  between  another  candle  and  the  wall ; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  an  oblong  or  flat  flame  gives 
precisely  as  much  light  seen  edgewise  or  with  its  broad 
side. 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 

2.  The  brightness  and  combustion  are  all  at  the  out¬ 
side.  The  interior  consists  merely  of  the  gas ,  which 
is  constantly  manufacturing  from  the  tallow,  the  heat 
and  light  being  at  the  outer  surface  of  this  portion  of 
the  gas,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  may  be  proved  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  paper  for  a  moment  across  the  flame, 
when  the  outer  or  hot  portion  will  burn  a  ring  in  the 
paper,  leaving  the  interior  uninjured,  Fig.  2.  Or  it  may 
be  shown  by  quickly  and  dexterously  thrusting  the 
point  of  a  phosphorous  match  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  a  Fig.  1,  where  it  will  not  be  lighted,  the  wood 
merely  being  burned  off  by  the  outer  heat. 

3.  These  facts  explain  why  an  unsnuffed  candle  gives 
so  little  light.  The  large  black  snuff  hides  the  light  of 
a  large  part  of  the  transparent  flame — the  consumption 
of  tallow  being  always  the  same  in  either  case,  accord¬ 
ing  to  experiment. 

4.  For  the  same  reason,  a  large,  loose  wick,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  broad  black  snuff  to  the  candle,  produces  a  great 
loss  of  light  for  the  amount  of  tallow  consumed.  A 
smaller,  compactly  twisted  wick,  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  and  more  economical.  The  large  wick  produces 
a  tall  flickering  blaze,  often  throwing  off  smoke,  Fig. 
3.  The  smaller,  compact  wick,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  more  compact  flame,  which  never  flickers  nor  throws 
off  smoke,  Fig.  4.  Hence  the  latter  is  less  injurious  to 
the  eyes.  The  large  hot  wick  often  causes  the  tallow 
to  run  down  the  candle,  although  all  candles  are  liable 
to  this  difficulty  if  carried  about. 

A  small  wick  feeds  the  melted  tallow  to  the  flame 
more  slowly  than  a  large  one,  and  consequently  the 
small  wick  candles  burn  the  longest.  In  consequence 
of  the  black  snuff,  imperfect  combustion,  and  waste  by 
smoke,  in  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3,  it  gives  but  little  more 
light  than  Fig.  4,  yet  experiments  show  that  the  tallow 
is  consumed  nearly  twice  as  fast  The  candle  in  Fig. 
3  will  burn  an  inch  in  about  35  minutes — that  in  Fig.  4 


an  inch  in  65  or  70  minutes,  while  the  amount  of  use¬ 
ful  light  from  the  latter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
former,  saving  nearly  100  per  cent.  Therefore,  a  fami¬ 
ly  which  consumes  yearly  twelve  dollars  worth  of  the 
first  described  sort,  need  not  require  more  than  about 
seven  dollars  of  the  latter. 

The  best  candles  we  have  tried,  had  a  wick  made  of 
four  cords  of  common  cotton  pack-thread,  twisted  to¬ 
gether,  for  a  candle  three-fourths  of  inch  in  diameter. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proper  size  of  the  wick, 
yet  it  may  without  inconvenience  be  smaller.  It  is 
much  better,  both  for  convenience  and  economy,  and 
for  the  eyes,  to  burn  two  candles  at  once  with  small 
wicks  and  a  clear  steady  light,  than  one  only  with  a 
large  one,  giving  off  a  large,  dancing,  smoking  flame. 

All  these  remarks  are  intended-  to  apply  to  the  use 
of  good,  pure  tallow — a  bad  material  will  fail  in  any 
case. 


Blow  to  Make  Farming  Profitable. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  Dr.  Lee’s  remarks  in 
Co.  Gent,  of  Feb.  18,  p.  107.  I  don’t  think  he  fully 
comprehends  my  meaning.  What-  I  mean,  is,  that 
every  farmer  in  Western  New- York  ought  to  feed 
something  better  than  hay  and  straw  to  his  sheep  and 
cattle  during  winter,  and  to  their  stock  cattle  as  well 
as  to  those  fattening  for  an  early  market.  I  say  that 
every  flock  of  sheep  would  pay,  and  well,  too,  to  be 
fed  at  least  60  lbs.  of  grain  or  50  lbs.  oil-cake  meal 
during  winter,  even  when  fed  hay. 

I  know  I  can  keep  either  sheep  or  cattle  more  pro¬ 
fitably  by  feeding  part  grain  or  oil  meal  than  in  feed¬ 
ing  hay  alone,  even  if  I  am  going  to  keep  them  two 
years  before  fattening  for  the  butcher.  For  instance, 
I  bought  a  lot  of  lean  lambs  28th  of  Nov.,  1856,  at  $2 
each — fed  them  12  ounces  oil-cake  meal  each  daily 
the  first  winter,  with  straw  only — gave  them  good  pas¬ 
ture  from  April  until  the  14th  of  last  Dec.,  when  1 
commenced  feeding  them  1  lb.  each  of  oil-cake  meal 
daily,  with  occasionally  1  lb.  each  of  oats  in  place  of 
the  meal ;  they  had  also  good  hay.  On  the  8th  of  the 
present  month,  I  sold  them  at  $9.22  each.  Now  that 
is  the  way  I  would  have  farmers  keep  their  young 
stock.  I  always  feed  my  breeding  ewes  corn  meal  or 
oil  meal.  The  lambs  at  14  days  old,  will  commence 
eating  meal.  In  this  way  they  will  weigh  more  than 
two  kept  in  the  common  way,  when  they  are  five 
months  old.  Just  the  same  way  with  calves.  Now  I 
know  every  farmer  in  the  State  of  New- York  can  have 
stuff  to  feed  his  sheep  and  cattle  equally  as  well  as  I 
do,  if  he  tries  to  do  it.  All  cannot  get  oil-cake  con¬ 
venient,  I  know,  but  every  one  of  them  can  have  oats, 
corn,  barley,  peas,  or  buckwheat.  Let  them  feed  from 
i  to  |  of  a  pound  to  each  sheep  per  day,  beginning 
whenever  the  pasture  fails,  and  I  will  warrant  it  to 
pay.  No  matter  whether  the  sheep  are  for  market  in 
one  or  three  years ;  let  them  keep  up  the  feed  every 
winter,  and  by  increase  of  wool,  increase  of  lambs, 
and  by  increase  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  sheep, 
they  will  be  abundantly  paid  for  the  extra  feed,  not 
even  taking  into  account  the  extra  manure,  which  is 
no  small  item  with  me. 

As  to  resting  land — if  seeded  with  clover  and  timo¬ 
thy,  thoroughly  plastered,  and  not  eat  off  too  close  by 
sheep  or  cattle,  four  years  such  rest  in  Western  New- 
York  will  make  it  bring  good  crops  of  grain.  I  notice 
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Dr.  Lee  talks  of  30  years  rest.  It  may  require  that 
in  Georgia,  but  not  so  in  New-York  State.  If  farmers 
would  only  keep  abont  one-fourth  of  their  cleared  land 
in  tillage,  and  be  industrious  in  making  and  saying 
manure,  the  farms  would  pay  as  well  as  ever,  as  grass 
generally  pays  me  as  well  as  any  thing.  But  one 
great  trouble  with  a  great  many  farmers  is,  they  think 
the  land  can  do  far  more  than  it  can.  They  over  stock 
it  with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  then  they  pay  litttle  or 
nothing.  It  is  not  the  number  kept,  but  good  keeping 
that  pays. 

Having  to  hire  all  my  labor,  except  what  I  did  my¬ 
self,  for  the  last  36  years,  and  to  make  the  land  pay 
for  its  first  cost,  as  well  as  for  labor  and  improve¬ 
ments,  if  I  had  not  fed  highly,  I  might  now  have  been 
a  town  or  county  charge.  ■  It  has  been  high  feeding' 
high  manuring,  and  draining,  that  has  left  me  some¬ 
thing  to  support  me  in  old  age.  Farmers,  will  you 
not  take  counsel  7  J.  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 

- o  *  <» - - 

Carrots  a  Substitute  for  Hay. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  noticed  an  article  in  the 
Jan.  Cultivator,  entitled  “Substitutes  for  Hay,”  by 
A.  B.  Reynolds,  who  wishes  to  know  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  feeding  the  different  kinds  ,of  substitutes.  I 
have  raised  a  substitute  in  carrots  for  five  years  past, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  substitute.  I  raised  last 
season  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  from  fifty-sev¬ 
en  square  rods  of  ground,  which  would  be  nearly  six 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ground 
on  which  the  above  crop  was  raised,  was  manured  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  and  planted  with  broomcorn — 
was  plowed  in  the  fall  after  the  broomcorn  came  off- — 
harrowed  and  plowed  last  spring — ridged  or  drilled  in 
rows  of  two  feet  apart — then  passed  a  two  horse  roller 
over  the  rows  to  settle  them  down  and  make  them  of  a 
uniform  height.  The  seed  may  be  sown  by  a  planter 
or  by  hand.  I  sowed  the  last  season  by  hand,  as  I  had 
no  planter,  and  thought  that  I  could  sow  it  by  hand 
quicker  than  to  get  one,  and  just  as  well.  I  made  a 
mark  with  a  hoe  or  a  sharp  stick  on  top  of  the  row — 
then  put  the  seed  in  the  mark,  and  covered  it  with 
a  light  covering  of  earth.  As  soon  as  weeds  make  their 
appearance,  a  horse  and  cultivator  should  be  passed 
through  the  rows  to  destroy  them,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  tops  are  six  or  eight  inches  long — then  I 
passed  a  plow  through  them,  and  shoved  the  dirt  to¬ 
wards  the  tops.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  above  crop,  as  the  work  was  mingled  with  oth¬ 
er  farm  work,  but  will  not  vary  much  from  the  follow-* 
ing: 


Preparing  ground  and  sowing  seed, . $2.00 

Half  pound  carrot  seed, .  50 

Cultivating,  weeding  and  thinning, .  2.50 

Digging,  trimming  and  putting  in  cellar, .  5.00 

-  $10.00 


220  bushels  of  carrots  at  20c., . . . $44.00 

8  cart-loads  of  tops  worth  25c.  per  load,.. .  2.00 


$46.00 

10.00 


Profits  from  57  square  rods, . $36.00 


or  about  one  hundred  and  one  dollars  per  acre. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  feeding  carrots,  I  consider  it 
less  than  most  of  the  root  crops,  as  cows  will  eat  them 
without  slicing,  except  the  largest  ones,  which  I  slice 
for  the  calves.  J.  Chalmers.  Glenville. 


Salt  as  a  Manure  for  Cabbage,  Turnips,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Levesque’s  account  of  his  clearing  a 
field  of  that  troublesome  plant,  “coltsfoot,”  as  given 
in  the  Co.  Gent,  of  1 1th  inst.,  and  of  the  growth  of  $100 
worth  of  cabbage  per  acre,  on  land  that  three  months 
previous  had  received  a  dressing  of  two  tons  per  acre 
of  salt — as  also  in  his  statement,  that  “  cabbages  of 
sorts,  Swedish  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  and  mangold  wurzel, 
all  being  in  their  native  state,  marine  plants,  conse¬ 
quently  common  salt  is  a  necessary  and  beneficent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  soil,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  as 
naturally  grow  near  the  sea-shore.”  I  believe  Mr.  L. 
is  correct  in  his  views  as  above  expressed. 

Early  in  October,  1856,  in  company  with  Dr.  Tyler, 
the  then  phj'sician  of  the  New-IIampshire  Insane  Hos¬ 
pital,  I  took  a  stroll  over  a  portion  of  the  farm  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  ;  none  of  the  crops  interest¬ 
ed  me  more  than  their  field  cabbages,  there  being  not 
far  from  3,000  heads  of  the  largest  and  best  cabbages 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  for  a  few 
years  the  cabbage  crop  had,  in  my  vicinity,  been  al¬ 
most  worthless,  in  consequence  of  being  “  dump  foot¬ 
ed.”  He  remarked,  that  a  liberal  application  of  salt 
to  the  land,  or  manure  intended  for  cabbages,  was  a 
certain  cure  and  preventive  for  fingers  and  toes,  and 
all  other  “  ills  that  the  cabbage  is  heir  to.”  The  ma¬ 
nure  intended  for  cabbages,  received  all  the  beef  and 
pork  brine  and  salt  of  the  institution,  amounting  to 
many  barrels  each  year,  and  since  they  had  made  use 
of  the  salted  manure,  they  had  not  failed  to  raise  ex¬ 
tra  large  crops.  For  the  three  past  years,  cabbages 
from  the  grounds  of  the  insane  asylum  have  always 
taken  the  lead  over  all  others  at  the  N.  II  State  Fair. 
L.  Bartlett.  Warner,  Feb.,  1858. 

- a - 

A  New  Manure. 

In  a  report  of  experiments  with  different  manures, 
contained  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  North  British  Agri¬ 
culturist,  we  observe  that  one  of  the .  manures  used 
was  saw-dust  steeped  in  chamberlye  for  six  weeks. 
This,  like  the  other  manures  reported,  was  employed 
as  an  application  to  a  crop  of  turnips.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dried  and  made  fit 
for  sowing,  whether  by  exposure  to  air  and  sun,  which, 
we  think,  would  rob  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
properties,  or  by  mixing  it  with  some  dry  and  pulveru¬ 
lent  substance.  Should  any  of  our  readers  try  this 
new  manure,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  some  absorbent 
of  ammonia,  as  charcoal  dust  or  seasoned  muck,  in  the 
reduction  of  it  to  a  dry  state.  Neither  is  the  quantity 
which  was  used  mentioned,  all  that  is  said  under  this 
head  being  that  it  was  “  sown  with  a  good  handful 
along  the  drill.”  The  effect  of  this  manure  upon  the 
turnip  crop  is  about  equal  to  that  of  four  and  a  half 
cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano,  costing  about  $16 ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  plot  manured  with  the  soaked  saw-dust, 
being  at  the  rate  of  17  tons,  8  cwts.  of  turnips  per  acre, 
(white  globe,)  and  that  of  the  plot  manured  with  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  being  at  the  rate  of  17  tons  and  18  cwts. 
per  acre. 

We  presume  that  this  new  manure  will  be  tried  by 
many  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  during 
the  coming  season.  The  individual  who  reports  upon 
it,  says  that  the  saw-dust  steeping  was  an  idea  of  his 
own,  and  that  it  will  be  tried  next  year  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  by  several  farmers. 
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The  Proper  Depth  of  Covering  Grass  Seeds. 


2i 
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C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  valuable  Report  on  Grass¬ 
es,  gives  a  table  showing  the  depth  of  soil  in  inches 
and  fractions  of  an  inch,  at  which  the  greatest  number 
of  seeds  germinate ;  also  the  depth  of  soil  in  inches 
and  fractions  of  an  inch,  at  which  only  half  the  seeds 
germinate ;  and  further,  the  least  depth  of  soil  in 
inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  at  which  none  of  the 
seeds  germinated. 

We  here  only  give  a  list  of  a  few  kinds,  they  being 
the  kinds  mostly  grown  in  this  country. 

Orchard  Grass .  0  to  £  -  f  to  1 

Timothy, . .  0  to  |  .  f  to  1 

Red  Clover, .  0  to  |  ... 

White  Clover .  0  to  |  ... 

Tall  Oat  Grass, -  I  to  5  .  1|  to  If  4~ 

The  foregoing  results  were  obtained  by  careful  ex¬ 
periments.  The  first  column  shows  that  the  five  kinds 
of  seeds  germinated  as  well  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  those  that  were  covered  from  one-foarth  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  soil  used  in  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
per  depth  of  covering,  was  kept  moist  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  germination,  though  freely  exposed  to  the  light, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  seeds  germi¬ 
nated  without  any  covering  whatever. 

Only  one  half  of  the  several  kinds  of  seeds  germi¬ 
nated  when  covered  at  the  depths  specified  in  column 
second  ;  and  none  of  the  seeds  germinated  when  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  depths  specified  in  the  third  column.  The 
above  statements  will  doubtless  surprise  many  farmers. 
We  have  time  and  again  known  farmers  to  sow  their 
grass  seeds  at  the  same  time  they  sowed  their  grain, 
and  then  with  a  heavy  harrow,  go  over  the  ground 
from  two  to  four  times.  Such  a  process  must  bury 
much  of  the  seed  too  deep  to  vegetate,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  figures  we  have  given. 

Mr.  F.  also  gives  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  bushel  of 
red  top  seed  ;•  also  in  a  peck  of  timothy,  and  in  four 
pounds  of  clover  seed.  The  above  named  quantities  of 
seeds  are  used  by  many  farmers  in  stocking  down  an 
acre  of  land  to  grass.  Other  farmers  frequently  use, 
in  addition  to  the  bushel  of  red  top,  a  large  -quantity 
of  timothy  and  clover. 

Now  it  has  been  ascertained  by  carefully  counting 
the  seeds  in  an  ounce  of  the  three  kinds  of  seeds,  how 
many  there  are  in  a  pound  or  a  bushel.  From  this 
data  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  farmer  that  sows 
upon  an  acre  of  land  one  bushel  of  red  top,  one  peck 
of  timothy,  and  four  pounds  of  clover,  puts  upon  his 
acre  no  less  than  §5, 868, 000  seeds.  This  gives  over  15 
seeds  to  the  square  inch,  or  about  2,200  seeds  to  the 
square  foot  What  farmer  ever  gets  such  a  number  of 
grass  plants  upon  a  square  inch  or  foot  of  his  newly 
stocked  down  field  ? 

From  many  years  observation,  and  some  recent  ex¬ 
periments,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  not  much  less 
than  half  the  grass  seed  sown  by  many  farmers  fails 
to  germinate  in  consequence  of  being  “covered  too 
deep.” 

We  have  frequently  seen  farmers  sowing  their  grain 
and  grass  seeds  upon  the  furrow,  and  then  cross  har¬ 
row,  for  the  express  purpose  of  burying  the  seeds  deep, 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
covering  the  “minute  seed”  too  deep  for  vegetating. 

We  have  known  others  to  only  once  pass  the  harrow 


over  the  furrows,  then  sow  their  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
and  then  finish  off”  by  going  over  the  ground  twice 
with  the  cultivator.  But  according  to  the  table  of 
depths  of  covering  grass  seeds,  it  seems  that  the  seeds 
of  timothy,  clover  and  white  clover  fail  to  germinate 
when  covered  at  the  depth  of  two  inches — where  the 
cultivator  is  used  for  covering  the  seeds,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  large  portion  of  them  get  buried  two  in¬ 
ches  or  more  ;  if  so,  then  they  fail  to  vegetate. 

Some  defer  sowing  the  grassr  seeds  till  they  have  done 
using  the  harrow  -T  then  sow  the  seeds,  and  go  over  the 
land  with  a  “brush  harrow ’'—but  the  brush  harrow 
sometimes  draws  the  surface  soil  and  seeds  too  much 
into  ridges. 

Some  may  ask,  if  there  is  so  much  danger  of  cover¬ 
ing  grass  seeds  too  deep,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Will  it 
do  to  sow  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
leave  the  seeds  to  their  fate  ?  Without  answering  the 
above  questions  direct,  we  will  give  the  results  of  sev¬ 
eral  experiments  we  have  recently  made  in  sowing 
grass  seeds. 

In  November,  1856,  we  sowed  a  small  piece  of  land 
with  winter  rye ;  after  harrowing  in  the  rye,  sowed  at 
the  rate  of  one  peck  of  timothy  seed  per  acre  ;  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  rolled  the  ground  the  next  day,  but  that 
proved  rainy;  nothing  farther  was  done  with  the  field 
till  last  April,  when  we  sowed  about  six  pounds  of  clover 
seed  per  acre.  The  result  was,  a  fair  crop  of  rye,  and 
about  the  “thickest  catch”  of  grass  we  ever  had. 
Last  spring  sowed  two  acres,  a  part  with  wheat,  the 
balance  with  oats;  after  having  done  using  the  harrow, 
sowed  clover  and  timothy  seed,  and  finished  off  with  a 
heavy  roller.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  catch  of 
grass,  it  being  as  good1  among  the  oats  as  with  the 
wheat.  Early  in  September  last,  sowed  two  fields  with 
winter  wheat ;  after  the  grain  was  sown  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  harrowed,  sowed  timothy  seed.  One  piece 
of  the  ground  was  rolled  after  the  grass  seeds  were 
sown  ;  the  other  was  not  rolled ;  in  a  few  days  after, 
the  grain  and  grass  came  up,  and  a  thicker  stand  of 
grass  plants  we  never  saw  ;  have  no  doubt  there  was 
twice  the  number  of  seeds  vegetated  that  would  had 
we  harrowed  the  ground  two  or  three  times  over,  after 
the  grass  seeds  were  sown. 

The  past  season  was  unusually  wet,  and  there  was 
generally  a  good  catch  of  grass.  But  wet  or  dry,  for 
the  future,  we  shall  not  harrow  in  our  grass  seeds ; 
shall  sow  and  then  use  the  roller.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  doubts  in  reference  to  this  matter,  will  they 
give  the  thing  an  experimental  trial  the  coming  spring? 
Sow  a  portion  of  the  seeds  with  the  grain  on  a  part  of 
a  field,  and'  then  drag  or  harrow  the  ground  over  two 
or  three  times.  On  the  other  part  of  the  field,  defer 
sowing  the  grass  seeds  till  after  all  harrowing  is  dene; 
then  sow  the  grass  seeds  and  roll  the  whole  field  alike, 
and  carefully  note  the  results ;  and  after  harvest,  re¬ 
port  your  success  or  failure,  in  either  or  both  cases,  for 
publication  in  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
- »-<»-• - 

To  Coolc  Mice. 

I  prepare  a  dish  which  is  preferred  tc-  the  richest  rice 
pudding,  and  which  is  certainly  for  more  wholesome, 
according  to  the  following  simple  recipe  1 — 

Slowly  simmer  the  rice  in  milk  three  or  four  hours, 
or  till  the  grains  burst  and  absorb  the  milk ;  add  a  lit 
tie  sugar,  put  the  whole  into  a  wide  dish,  and  bake  till 
slightly  brown.  Eat  it  with  milk  or  butter.  L.  II.  J. 
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The  Kohl  Rabi. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Irish  Farmer’s  Gazettee, 
we  find  some  remarks  on  the  Kohl  Rabi  in  which  it  is 
strongly  recommended,  “  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
field  root  crops  now  in  cultivation.”  From  some  cause, 
not  well  understood,  the  turnip  in  many  sections  has 
degenerated  and  become  much  disposed  to  “  fiugers 
and  tees,”  and  the  other  diseases  which  have  rendered 
it  of  late  so  very  uncertain  a  crop  in  England. 

The  kohl  rabi  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  tur¬ 
nip,  as  it  presents  us  ail  the  qualities  required  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  stand  severe 
frosts  better  and  keep  in  store  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  Swedish  turnip.  It  also  resists  the  attacks  of  the 
fly  and  grub.  Its  feeding  qualities  have  been  fully 
tested,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
it.  When  fed  to  milch  cows  it  does  not  impart  that 
turnip  taste  to  the  milk  and  butter,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  when  cows  are  freely  fed  with  turnips. 

The  average  weight  per  statute  acre,  has  been  from 
27  to  31  tons,  of  tops  and  bulbs. 

The  seeds  of  the  green  and  purple  topped  varieties 
have  been  extensively  distributed  through  the  agency 
of  the  Patent-Office,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
As  far  as  we  have  learned,  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
Swedes  in  productiveness  or  weight  per  acre.  But  in 
all  cases  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  the  seed  of 
the  kohl  were  sown  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  turnips. 
This  is  too  late  for  sowing  rabi  seed.  The  Gazette 
says  :  u  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  well- prepared  seed-bed, 
about  the  end  of  February,  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart ; 
and  in  May  they  are  transplanted  in  the  field  (when 
the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,)  in  rows  about 
two  feet  asunder,  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.” 

We  have  grown  the  Kohl  the  three  past  seasons,  and 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed  as  to  the  product,  it 
being  much  less  than  that  of  Swedes.  But  our  seed 
has  not  been  sown  till  about  the  middle  of  June — six 
or  eight  weeks  too  late. 

We  advert  to  this  subject  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  seasonable  notice  as  to  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed. 

- - - — 

Farming  on  the  Prairies. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman — I  propose  to  point 
out  some  erroneous  opinions  that  exist  among  ourselYes. 
In  the  first  place  in  regard  to  manures.  When  appli¬ 
ed  to  our  soil  before  sowing  small  grain,  they  are  a  pos¬ 
itive  injury,  increasing  the  length  of  straw,  causing 
the  grain  to  lodge  and  rust  before  filling,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  its  coming  to  maturity.  When  applied  to  corn,  it 
has  as  good  an  effect  here  as  anywhere.  Potatoes 
should  never  be  planted  in  this  prairie  soil  until  the 
second  year  after  manuring,  as  it  causes  the  rot  as  a 
general  thing  when  the  rains  are  seasonable. 

I  see  by  your  “Notes  on  the  West,”  that  you  re¬ 
ceived  the  idea  from  information  obtained  here,  that 
manure  was  of  no  benefit  to  meadows ;  but  I  think  dif¬ 
ferently.  From  my  limited  experience  in  grass  lands, 
I  should  in  all  cases  recommend  a  good  heavy  top  dress¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  and  I  engage  to  show  as  good  results 
from  such  treatment,  as  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  whatever.  Our  meadows  here  are  very  much  neg¬ 
lected.  They  are  pastured  in  spring  and  fall,  in  wet 
or  dry,  and  then  when  grass  stands  light  on  the  ground, 


it  is  attributed  to  the  soil.  One  other  reason  for  light 
crops  of  grass  for  three  years  past,  has  been  the  drouth. 
The  ground  has  not  been  wet  down  three  feet  in  three 
years.  All  the  rain  usually  falls  while  the  ground  is 
frozen,  and  all  the  water  runs  off,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  continues  so.  I  think 
a  little  more  care  will  supply  us  with  as  good  timothy 
and  clover  meadows  as  the  Empire  State  can  boast. 

The  crop  of  Millet  I  showed  you  when  here,  proved 
an  entire  failure  from  three  causes — first,  it  was  sown 
too  early — second,  weather  too  cold  ;  ground  froze  hard 
after  sowing — and  3d,  it  was  too  dry  till  after  harvest; 
but  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  “  weed.”  I  shall 
try  it  again,  and  hope  to  succed  better  next  time,  as 
nearly  all  who  tried  it  succeeded  well,  and  some  on  the 

poorest  and  lightest  soil  in  this  section.  D.  D.  G.  III. 
- - 

Terms  for  Leasing  Farms. 

Some  one  has  inquired  in  The  Cultivator,  for  the 
just  terms  for  working  land  on  shares. 

There  are  three  rates  of  division  of  the  products  of 
the  farm,  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee. 

First — Where  the  proprietor  furnishes  all  the  stock, 
team,  tools,  seed  and  plaster,  and  pays  the  wear  and 
tear  and  the  taxes,  and  takes  two -thirds  of  the  products, 
and  the  tenant  one-third. 

Second — Where  the  tenant  does  the  work,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  stock,  &c.,  and  pays  the  wear  and  tear  and 
taxes,  and  takes  two-thirds,  and  the  owner  one  third. 

Third — Where  the  stock  is  owned  equally  by  both 
parties,  and  the  other  expenses  equally  divided,  and 
the  profits  equally  divided. 

These  rules  of  division  seem  to  be  indicated  by,  or 
rather  seem  to  indicate  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  va¬ 
lue  of  it,  that  one-third  should  pay  for  the  labor,  and 
one-third  should  pay  the  other  expenses  and  the  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  value  of  the  stock.  This  is  nearly  true  in 
regard  to  good  land,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  difference 
in  working  good  land  and  poor  is  very  great.  It  takes 
all  the  products  of  some  farms  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
carrying  them  on. 

It  is  a  very  fair  division  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  farmer,  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  good  land,  to 
follow  the  rule  last  indicated.  The  parties  have  an 
equal  interest,  and  mutually  co-operate  in  the  business. 
This  is  rather  better  for  the  farmer  than  the  rate  first 
mentioned. 

I  have  before  me  a  record  of  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  farm  managed  on  this  plan,  which  shows 
the  general  correctness  of  the  above  rates.  Where  the 
farmer  does  the  labor  only  for  one-third  of  the  proceeds, 
his  income  will  be  rather  less,  but  it  is  expected  in  this 
case  that  the  proprietor  will  have  greater  responsibility 
in  the  business.  And  in  the  case  where  the  farmer 
owns  the  stock  and  pays  all  the  expenses,  for  two-thirds 
of  the  proceeds,  a  degree  of  skill  and  responsibility  is 
demanded,  which  justifies  a  greater  reward. 

We  glory  in  the  social  position  of  the  American  far¬ 
mer,  who  generally  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  he  cul¬ 
tivates  ;  but  it  is  favorable  to  young  men  that  there  are 
some  superannuated  or  retired  gentlemen — their  fa¬ 
thers,  perhaps — who  are  glad  to  commit  the  laborious 
part  of  the  business  to  those  who  are  capable  and  ac¬ 
tive,  but  without  much  capital.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
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better  way  for  a  young  farmer  without  capital  to  begin 
his  profession,  than  by  tailing  a  farm  on  shares,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  have  the  judicious  counsels  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  proprietor.  If  he  is  enterprising  and  frugal, 
he  will  not  be  long  without  a  farm  of  his  own.  N.  Reed* 


Profits  of  Pork  Making. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  has  been  for  some  time  a  moot¬ 
ed  question,  whether  we  can  make  pork  profitably.  My 
experience  has  extended  over  nearly  20  years  as  a  far¬ 
mer,  and  from  my  farm  there  has  always  been  sold 
more  or  less  of  pork  each  year,  and  the  more  pork  sold 
the  heavier  has  the  return  been  in  cash  ;  but  no  expe¬ 
riment  had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  we  got  as 
much  for  the  grain  fed  to  the  pigs,  as  we  could  have 
got  for  it  unfed,  until  recently.  On  the  20th  of  Nov. 
last,  finding  myself  the  uncomfortable  owner  of  a  pair 
of  rather  mean  pigs,  which  I  purchased  at  $2.50  per 
head,  and  one  good  half-blood  Suffolk,  the  progeny  of 
a  large  sow  of  a  coarser  blood,  and  not  being  quite  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Suffolks  are  large  enough  for  the 
best  profits  of  a  dairyman,  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself, 
and  so  proceeded  to  place  them  in  a  warm,  dry  pen, 
and  to  feed  them  with  all  the  corn  meal  they  could  eat, 
mixed  with  hot  water,  (or  cold  as  it  happened,  though 
the  carelessness  may  be  ascribed  to  the  unusal  warm 
weather  of  the  season,  their  feed  not  often  freezing  in 
the  trough,)  until  the  20th  January,  when  they  were 
killed.  They  were  all  nearly  of  the  same  age,  not 
more  than  a  week’s  difference.  The  Suffolk  was  dropt 
on  the  12th  of  September,  and  was  allowed  to  suck 
until  taken  to  the  fatting  pen,  and  had  only  one  rival 
for  the  favors  of  a  well  fed  mother.  The  other  two 
were  from  a  numerous  family  not  over  fed,  and  noted 
only  for  their  squealing  propensities  ;  these  were  about 
a  week  earlier.  When  placed  in  the  pen, the  Suffolk  was 
the  largest  and  fattest,  and  continued  master  of  the 
trough.  They  were  never  weighed  alive,  but  the  diffe¬ 
rence  was  apparent ;  and  now  for  the  result : 


The  half-bred  Suffolk  weighed .  104  lbs. 

The  others,  (sire  not  known,  dam  a  grade  Berk¬ 
shire,)  108  and  114  lbs, .  222  lbs. 


326  lbs. 

Sold  at  8  cents  per  pound, .  $26.08 

The  actual  cost  was  as  follows  : 

Value  when  penned, .  $9.00 

Thirteen  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  at  80c.  10.S0 

One  bushel  buckwheat  canelle, .  50 

One  bushel  culled  potatoes, .  50  $20.80 


Balance,  . .  $5.28 


Occasionally  a  pail  of  skimmed  milk  was  given  them, 
the  value  of  which  I  could  not  estimate,  as  we  are  not 
contiguous  to  a  city,  and  do  not  have  any  market  for 
it  except  the  swill  pail.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  Suffolk  when  dressed,  was  still  the  fattest, 
although  not  as  heavy  as  his  mates.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Suffolk  is  too  small  for 
a  profitable  porker,  and  that  pork  can  be  made  at  a 
profit  on  any  well  regulated  farm,  and  will  be  eaten  in 
any  well  fed  family.  E.  B.  II.  Berlin  Center. 

- *«►<» - 

Butter  Making. — Mrs.  Julia  Parkiiurst  of  Port 
Jackson,  Clinton  county,  (on  the  old  Jonas  Platt  farm) 
made  Jive  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  butter  from 
three  cows ,  in  one  year,  commencing  Jan.  1,  1857. 
Mffk  was  used  in  the  family,  consisting  most  of  the 
time  of  twelve  persons,  during  the  year.  Who  can 
beat  this! — Plattsburgh  Republican. 


Profits  of  Farming. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
they  awarded  the  first  premium  on  farms  to  Mr.  Paul 
F.  Bill,  of  Seneca.  The  Committee  who  awarded 
the  prize,  say  “  II  hen  they  take  into  consideration 
that  Mr.  Bill  purchased  his  farm  of  70  acres  for  $3,- 
000,  went  into  debt  for  nearly  the  full  amount,  and 
that  he  has  paid  off  that  debt  from  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  farm,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  farm 
has  been  all  the  time  improving ;  they  look  upon  these 
circumstances  as  a  very  fair  test  of  good  management, 
and  therefore  feel  fully  justified  in  awarding  to  Mr. 
Bill  the  first  premium.”  He  has  not  only  paid  for 
the  farm,  but  greatly  improved  it  by  underdraining, 
the  removal  of  stone,  &c.,  and  erected  a  substantial 
barn,  and  all  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  itself. 
What  he  has  done,  any  other  man  of  equal  energy 
and  intelligence  may  do.  The  farm  has  been  all  the 
time  improving.  “  That’s  the  doctrine.”  Unprofit¬ 
able  farming  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  farm,  while 
profitable  farming  improves  it. 

Cost  of  Making  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Syrup. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  inquire  for  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  making  Chinese  sugar  cane  molasses.  I 


raised  one-third  of  an  acre.  Here  is  the  cost : 

Breaking  up  j  acre  at  $1.50  per  acre, .  $0.50 

Laying  off  and  planting, .  25 

Seed, .  1.00 

Plowing  3  times  at  50c  per  acre, .  50 

Hoeing  h  day,  one  hand,  at  75c.. .  37& 

Pulling  blades  and  tutting  seed,  2  days,  at  75c.,.  „  1.50~ 

Cutting  cane,  £  day, .  374 

3  hands  and  1  horse,  3  days,  crushing  cane  and 

boiling  juice,  at  $1.75  per  day, . . .  5.25 

Wood  and  hauling, .  1.00 

Lime,  grease  for  mill,  &c., .  25 

Rent  of  land, .  1.00 


Total  expenses, . . .  $12.00 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  400  Bis.  blades,  equal  to  the  best  hay,  at 

$10  per  ton, .  $2.00 

By  15  bushels  seed,  at  30c., .  4.50 

“  begasse  fed  hogs,  say  equal  to  5  bushels 

corn,  at  30c., .  1.50 

By  1  barrel  (40  gallons)  vinegar  made  from 

scum,  at  10c., .  4.00 

By  78  gallons  molasses  sold, .  65.30 

By  17  gallons  molasses  used,  at  75c., _  12.75 

-  $90.05 


Clear  profit .  $78.05 


From  this  statement  you  will  see  that  the  fodder, 
seed,  begasse  and  vinegar,  exactly  paid  the  whole  of 
the  expenses,  and  consequently  the  cost  per  gallon  of 
making  the  molasses  was  exactly  nothing.  I).  L. 
Adair.  Hawesville ,  Ky. 

- - 

Grapevines  on  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  will  tell  you  my  experience 
about  grapevines,  that  is,  that  we  farmers  had  better 
have  them  run  on  trees,  or  some  place  where  they  can 
extend  themselves,  and  not  be  winter  or  spring  pruned, 
for  we  do  not  summer  prune,  and  they  are  not  as  good 
if  winter  trimmed  and  not  summer ;  they  grow  too 
thick  and  smother  the  fruit.  I  have  tried  it  both  and 
all  the  ways.  When  a  vine  gets  so  extended  and  old 
that  it  does  not  bear  well,  begin  to  cut  off  some,  part 
one  year  and  part  the  next,  and  let  some  of  the  young1 
shoots  grow,  and  your  vine  will  bear  again.  I  have 
trimmed  vines  for  my  neighbors  in  the  spring,  but  no 
after  trimming,  and  no  good  grapes,  when  vines  on  trees 
close  by  produced  good  grapes.  D.  B.  Richard. 
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Substitutes  for  Hay,  &c. 

Indian  Corn — Millett — Chinese  Sugar  Cane — Expe¬ 
riments  in  Feeding  Cows. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — A.  B.  Reynolds,  (page 
29,)  wishes  to  know  the  best  substitute  for  hay.  My 
experience  in  that  line  is  at  his  service,  and  if  it  is  of 
any  benefit  to  him  or  others,  I  shall  consider  myself 
well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  writing  these  lines. 

Indian  corn  of  the  large  southern  variety,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  amount  of  fodder  per  acre,  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  which  I  have  tried.  On  the  5th  of  June  I  plant¬ 
ed  one  acre  of  corn.  The  soil,  a  warm  sandy  loam, 
which  would  have  produced  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre — plowed  and  harrowed — then  furrowed  out 
eighteen  inches  between  the  rows — the  corn  strewn 
thickly  in  the  furrows,  (three  bushels  per  acre) — har¬ 
rowed  across  the  rows,  and  rolled — cleaned  out  wheD 
small  with  the  hoe.  It  soon  covered  the  ground  so 
so  thickly  as  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  sprining  up 
to  rob  the  corn  of  its  food. 

Cut  it  up  (Sept.  5th,)  with  corn  cutters,  laying  it  in 
rows  spread  evenly,  so  that  the  sun  may  wilt  it.  Let 
it  lay  one  or  two  days ;  then  put  it  up  in  stooks  ;  bind 
them  well  at  the  top,  spreading  the  bottoms  well  apart, 
so  as  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  through  them.  Let  them 
stand  until  winter  sets  in.  Don’t  stack  or  draw  them 
into  the  barn  before  cold  weather ;  if  you  do  they  will 
be  damaged  by  mould  or  rottenness.  They  may  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  dry,  but  my  experience  has  taught  me 
their  looks  will  deceive  you.  When  cold  weather  has 
fairly  set  in,  you  may  stack  or  put  them  in  a  barn,  and 
you  will  have  an  article  of  fodder  upon  which  your 
stock  will  thrive,  if  properly  protected  from  the  cold 
and  wet. 

From  the  produce  of  said  acre  I  fed  thirty  cows  for 
twenty  days,  giving  them  all  they  needed  of  fodder, 
and  a  small  allowance  of  roots.  As  I  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  my  cows  require  about  26  pounds  of  fod¬ 
der  each  per  day,  this  will  show  that  about  seven  and 
a  half  tons  of  dry  fodder  must  have  been  consumed  in 
the  20  days.  From  the  above  your  correspondent  can 
estimate  how  to  make  up  his  defficiency  of  hay.  I  have 
sown  corn  broadcast,  but  it  is  less  productive,  not  so 
convenient  curing  it,  and  requires  more  seed. 

Oats  cut  when  in  tho  milk  is  a  good  fodder,  but  ex¬ 
pensive.  Rye,  wheat  and  oat  straw  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  filling  up,  but  a  liberal  supply  of  roots  or 
ground  feed  must  be  supplied  or  the  stock  will  become 
poor  very  fast. 

Millet  is  next  best  to  corn  on  good  soil.  Sow  any 
time  in  J une,  1  bushel  per  acre — harvest  when  the  seed 
is  in  the  milk,  and  it  makes  good  fodder.  Produce  two 
to  four  tons  per  acre. 

Chinese  sugar  cane  may  answer  for  soiling ;  but  is 
too  full  of  juice  to  cure  for  winter  fodder.  Roots  are 
valuable  to  feed  in  conjunction  with  fodder,  but  must 
not  be  relied  on  as  a  substitute. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  of  the  substitutes,  but 
where  land  and  labor  are  high,  I  might  suggest  anoth¬ 
er — that  is,  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  farm  to 
make  manure,  and  if  a  sufficiency  cannot  be  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  then  sow  plaster,  ashes,  or  Peruvian  guano,  on 
his  mowing  grounds,  and  thus  cause  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  and  in  many 
eases  the  latter  will  be  found  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  plan.  Remember,  also,  that  good  warm 


stables,  and  feeding  so  that  the  stock  cannot  waste 
any,  are  also  helps  to  a  short  hay  crop. 

By  reference  to  my  experiments,  I  find  that  ruta 
baga  and  sugar  beet  were  worth  ten  cents  per  bushel 
for  cows  when  hay  was  worth  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and 
carrots  and  parsnips  15  cents. 

I  give  you  the  result  of  experiment,  hay  and  feed 
vs.  cut  straw  and  feed.  I  fed  in  the  winter  to  milch 
cows,  28  lbs.  good  hay  and  5  lbs.  feed  to  each  cow, 
weighing  the  milk  of  ten  cows  for  ten  days.  I  then 
changed,  giving  26  lbs.  cut  rye  and  oat  straw,  and  10 
lbs.  of  feed,  wet  and  mixed  well  together,  weighing 
the  milk  for  ten  days.  Then  changed  to  hay,  contin¬ 
uing  for  three  trials  of  each.  The  result  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  any  amount  in  each  experiment,  and  the 


account  balances  as  follows  : 

28  pounds  hay  at  $10.00  per  ton, _  14c. 

25  pounds  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat, 

ground, .  7£c. 

— — -  21sc.  per  day. 

26  pounds  cut  straw,  $5  per  ton, .  6|c. 

10  pounds  same  feed  as  above,  lie.,..  15c. 

Cutting  straw,  &c.,  extra,.  — .. -I _  lc. 

-  22^  c.  per  day. 


On  a  less  amount  of  feed,  I  found  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  when  straw  was  fed.  I  have  the 
above,  the  average  of  a  number  of  experiments.  I 
have  tried  cutting  and  steaming  hay,  &c.,  for  cows, 
but  could  not  make  it  pay  for  the  extra  labor  and  fuel. 

I  have  experimented  some  with  various  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure,  ditching,  &c.,  &c.  Should  the  above  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable,  I  will  write  out  some  more  for  you.  J.  J. 
Dolsen.  New  Hampton ,  Orange  Co.t  N.  Y. 

Mr.  D.  has  our  thanks  for  the  above,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  the  details  of  any  other  experimens  he 
has  made. 

Prince  Albert  Potatoes. 

The  New- York  Tribune,  in  an  article  on  potatoes, 
has  the  following  notice  of  the  Prince  Albert  potato : 

“The  Prince  Albert  is  a  seedling  imported  from 
England,  and  introduced  into  Massachusetts  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  Englishman,  whose  name  we  are  unable  to 
learn.  They  were  introduced  to  this  market  for  seed 
by  Messrs.  Steers  &  Edwards,  some  four  years  since,  at 
very  high  prices.  The  demand  for  them  for  seed  has 
kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and  we  learn  that  S.  &  E. 
have  just  sold  fifty  barrels  to  one  of  our  seedsmen  at  $5 
per  barrel.  They  are  an  oblong  shape,  a  little  flatten¬ 
ed,  entirely  white,  very  few  eyes,  which  lie  upon  the 
surface,  scarcely  indenting  the  thin,  smooth  skin,  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  potatoes  ever  grown.  They 
are  an  early  variety,  ripening  with  the  Mercer,  and 
grow  to  a  handsome  size,  sometimes  very  large,  and 
yield  largely,  and  have  never  rotted.  They  have  not 
yet  come  in  market  for  general  consumption,  but  are 
highly  praised  by  many  that  have  tried  them  as  a  ta¬ 
ble  potato.” 

This  is  the  variety  grown  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
How att  of  New- Jersey,  who,  for  his  crop  of  238  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  received  the  first  premium  of  the  New- 
Jersey  State  Ag.  Society,  at  its  late  winter  meeting. 
They  are  a  large  and  productive  variety,  of  first-rate 
quality,  as  we  had  occasion  to  state  last  fall,  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  a  barrel  of  them  from  Mr. 
How  ATT. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  we  received  a  bushel  of  the 
Prince  Alberts,  (frozen  solid)  from  (we  presume,  as  no 
letter  accompanied  them,)  Mr.  Gr.  McMahon  of  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  an  account  of  whose  crop  was  published 
in  our  last  vol.,  p.  410.  Mr.  McM.  informs  us  that  he 
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received  two  prizes  on  them  at  the  last  State  fair — the 
first,  for  the  best  acre,  and  the  second  for  their  beauty 
and  quality. 

- - 

Clover — Seeding  Down,  Etc. 

In  every  course  of  rotation  designed  to  keep  up  th 
fertility  of  the  soil,  clover  takes  an  important  place — 
both  for  consumption  as  a  pasture  and  forage  crop,  and 
for  plowing  under  as  a  green  manure.  For  the  first 
named  purpose,  its  thrifty  and  long  continued  growth 
well  adapt  it,  though  it  will  hardly  bear  pasturage  as 
closely  as  some  of  the  proper  grasses,  nor  as  early  or 
as  late  in  the  season,  yet  in  the  yield  of  wholesome  and 
succulent  food  for  all  domestic  animals,  it  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  For  hay,  if  properly  cured,  it  is  of  high 
value,  while  as  a  crop  for  plowing  under  as  a  fertilizer, 
its  numerous  roots,  rank  stalks,  and  abundant  foliage 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 
It  is  also  of  that  class  of  plants  which  derive  a  large 
portion  of  their  food  from  atmospheric  sources,  so  that 
its  decay  gives  more  to  the  soil  than  it  has  taken  from 
it  by  its  growth — much  more  comparatively  than  many 
other  cultivated  crops. 

Clover  is  generally  sown  in  connection  with  some 
grain  crop — as  in  the  spring  upon  winter  wheat  or  rye, 
or  at  the  time  of  sowing  spring  wheat,  barley,  &c.  It 
is  thought  to  fake  best  on  winter  grain,  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  sown  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  gets  better  rhoted  before  the  usual  summer  drouth, 
which  is  so  unfavorable  for  seeding  down  with  late 
sown  spring  crops.  Fall  seeding  is  not  often  practiced 
with  clover,  though  we  have  known  of  instances  where 
it  was  attended  with  good  success. 

The  varieties  of  clover  generally  cultivated  in  the 
Northern  States,  are  known  as  the  large  or  pea-vine, 
and  medium  kinds ;  the  latter  is  generally  preferred 
as  being  the  best  for  hay,  and  of  equally  thrifty  growth 
with  the  larger  variety.  The  small  kind,  common  at 
south,  is  quite  dwarfish,  and  not  often  grown  in  this 
section. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seed,  purity  is  an 
essential  requisite  —  some  of  the  worst  pests  of  the 
farm  have  been  introduced  into  districts  to  which  they 
were  strangers  before,  by  being  sown  with  clover  seed 
brought  from  distant  localities.  The  vitality  of  clover 
seed,  more  than  one  year  old,  has  been  questioned,  but 
we  think  it  is  not  injured  if  stored  in  a  dry  place,  but 
it  will  not  grow  as  readily,  no  doubt,  from  the  hard 
coat  becoming  still  harder  and  almost  impervious  to 
moisture.  Such  clover  seed  sometimes  vegetates  the 
second  year. 

As  to  the  time  of  seeding,  we  think  it  important  that 
it  be  early  in  the  season,  for  reasons  above  stated. 
Clover  seed  may  be  sown  in  March  upon  wheat  and  rye, 
if  the  ground  is  bare,  or  only  covered  by  a  light  snow, 
— the  subsequent  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  surface 
will  give  it  the  covering  of  earth  necessary  to  germi¬ 
nation.  With  spring  grains,  we  think  it  will  catch 
with  better  success  if  sown  before  the  last  harrowing, 
though  when  a  roller  is  used,  it  might  as  well  be  sown 
after,  as  the  roller  would  cover  seeds  so  minute  in  size 
as  these  sufficiently.  The  use  of  the  last  named  imple¬ 
ment  is  important  where  the  field  is  intended  for  mea¬ 
dow,  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  any  spring  grain. 

The  amount  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  varies  with 
the  soil,  those  which  are  of  a  clayey  character  needing 
most.  The  growth  of  the  crop  with  which  clover  is 


sown,  also  has  an  influence — the  more  closely  it  covers 
the  ground,  the  larger  the  amount  of  seed  required 
About  a  peck  to  the  acre,  oftener  less  than  more,  is 
usually  sown — too  many  practicing  a  mistaken  econo¬ 
my  here,  which  tells  largely  against  the  yield  of  grass 
hereafter.  If  too  little  seed  is  used  to  cover  the  ground 
with  clover,  injurious  or  useless  herbage  fills  the  place, 
and  loss  is  sustained  by  the  farmer. 

The  soil  best  liked  by  the  clover  plant,  is  one  of  a 
clayey  character  resting  upon  a  loamy  subsoil, — one 
well  drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  will  pro¬ 
duce  most  luxuriant  crops.  Any  soil  suited  to  wheat 
will  produce  largely  in  clover,  but  light  soils  need  ma¬ 
nuring  to  bring  good  crops.  Heavy  ill-drained  soils 
soon  destroy  the  clover  plant  by  freezing  and  thawing,  so 
as  to  pull  it  out  by  the  roots,  especially  in  open  weat  her, 
thawing  days  and  freezing  nights,  as  often  happens  in 
early  spring  time. 

The  use  of  plaster  as  a  dressing  for  clover,  in  almost 
all  sections,  adds  largely  to  the  product.  It  may  often 
be  observed  that  the  portion  of  a  field  seeded  and 
plastered,  takes  or  catches  well,  while  that  undressed 
is  almost  a  failure.  The  same  may  be  seen  upon  a  clo¬ 
ver  meadow  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  regard  to 
the  hay  crop.  We  would  sow  plaster,  a  bushel  per 
acre,  by  all  means,  in  every  case  of  seeding  to  clover, 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  began  to  appear  above 
ground.  It  is  often  deferred  too  late  for  the  good  of 

the  clover  or  accompanying  grain  crop. 

t  

Feeding'  Oil  Meal  to  Calves. 

Answer  to  Philadelphia ,  Co.  Gent *,  p.  113. — He 
may  begin  by  feeding  oil  meal  to  his  calves,  the  first 
feed,  if  he  chooses,  by  putting  a  very  little  in  the  milk 
at  first.  I  found  dipping  the  fingers  in  the  milk,  and 
then  putting  them  in  dry  oil  meal,  considerable  of 
which  would  stick  to  the  fingers,  and  by  putting  them 
in  the  calf’s  mouth  it  sucks  off  the  oil  meal,  and  thus 
gives  it  a  taste  for  it.  I  always  feed  them  all  the  oil 
meal  they  will  take.  Oil  meal  is  unlike  all  other  strong 
feed  I  have  ever  fed  ;  they  are  never  sick  by  taking 
all  they  will  eat.  The  sour  milk,  butter  milk  skimmed 
milk,  or  oil  meal,  I  don’t  know  which,  purges  the 
calves,  but  they  are  not  any  the  worse  for  that ;  their 
hair  is  fine  and  silky  as  a  fine  fur  cap.  If  they  scour 
from  bran  shorts  and  oil  meal,  they  are  sick,  and  a 
fetid  odor  in  their  stables.  Not  so  when  fed  oil  meal 
— no  bad  odor  then.  For  fear  the  feeder  don’t  give 
them  enough  oil  meal,  I  have  small  boxes  nailed  up  in 
their  stalls,  and  always  keep  oil  meal  in  them,  so  that 
they  can  take  a  little  when  they  choose  I  have  never 
fed  it  to  pigs,  but  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  make  a  trial 
of  it. 

Ih  all  my  feeding,  I  have  never  found  oil  meal  hurt 
young  stock.  I  had  in  three  different  seasons,  cattle, 
(three  I  believe,)  that  got  sick  when  fully  fatted,  and 
when  slaughtered  the  gaul  was  much  enlarged,  the 
liver  somewhat  diseased,  and  I  suspected  that  oil  meal 
was  the  cause.  In  answer  to  gentlemen,  about  feed¬ 
ing  oil  meal,  I  called  them  young  cattle,  but  that  was 
my  blunder;  they  all  three  had  got  their  growth. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  notice  this. 

This  is  the  25th  inquiry  I  have  answered  by  letter 
since  the  20th  ult.,  all  on  farming,  and  from  many  dif-  | 
ferent  states — but  the  greatest  number  from  this  state,  n 
A  gentleman  from  Columbia  county  asks  17  questions.  , 
John  Johnston.  Near  Geneaa,  1 9th  Feb.  \ 
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Extraordinary  Product  of  Butter. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  great  difference  in  cattle  of 
the  same  breed,  having  quite  contrary  results  as  to 
profit  to  dairy  and  grazing  farmers,  was  spoken  of  at 
our  Club  on  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.  This  drew  out 
some  to  speak  of  the  value  of  Durhamsas  milkers,  Ac. 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Allen  said  he  knew  a  person  who  had  a 
cow,  that  in  one  year  gave  the  enormous  weight  of  623 
lbs.  13  ozs.  of  butter.  The  cow  was  owned  and  kept  by 
John  Wing,  Hart’s  Village,  Dutchess  Co.,  and  the  re¬ 
cord  commences  March  14th,  1856,  and  ends  March 
13th,  1857. 

From  March  14th  to  April  16th,  made  --- 


Oct.  19th  to  Nov.  15th,. 
Nov.  19th  to  Dec.  19th,. 


January  24th  to  February  16th, - 


69 

lbs 

.15 

ozs. 

52 

CC 

1 

4C 

71 

1C 

11 

cc 

51 

cc 

1 

CC 

47 

cc 

8 

(C 

112 

u 

9 

cc 

58 

cc 
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CV 

50 

a 

5 

cc 

44 

u 

9 

cc 

36 

u 

15 

44 

28 

u 

12 

CC 

623 

4C 

13 

cc 

Butter  weighed  by  the  town  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  when  fit  for  market  The  cow  nine  years  old, 
and  seven-eighths  Durham.  Her  feed  was  three  quarts 
of  provender,  made  of  corn  and  oats,  mixed  with  her 
milk  for  the  day.  [So  it  reads.]  In  the  winter,  she 
had  cut  carrots  once  a  day  and  provender  once.  She 
was  taken  good  care  of,  and  stabled  during  the  winter. 
Her  summer  pasture  wsfe  small  and  poor.  For  the 
truthfulness  of  this  statement,  Mr.  A.  produced  the 

proofs.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.  Skaneateles. 

- - «- »« - - 

A  First -rat e  Barn. 


I  mentioned  to  you  that  being  in  the  neighborhood, 
I  had  visited  the  grounds  and  new  barn  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Clizbee,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  I  had  not  time  to  give 
the  premises  that  critical  examination  which  its  great 
merit  demands,  and  in  which  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  its  proprietor  is  so  visibly  illustrated.  The  structure 
is  erected  on  the  bank  of  a  durable  stream,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  underground  cellar  or  lower 
story,  free  from  frost,  without  much  trouble  of  excava¬ 
ting.  The  building  rises  three  stories  high  including 
basement,  and  comprehends  the  most  room  for  the 
space  covered  of  any  building  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
visited.  A  dam  having  been  thrown  across  the  stream 
a  few  rods  above  the  building,  gives  an  opportunity  for 
conducting  the  water  by  canal,  to  the  machinery  situ¬ 
ated  at  one  extremity  of  the  building,  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  stables  and  receptacles  for  manure  in 
that  department,  and  by  a  shaft  driving  the  machinery 
for  various  purposes  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
building.  The  contrivance  is  admirably  simple,  and 
each  in  its  place  performs  its  alloted  work  in  a  thorough 
manner.  I  noticed  first  a  machine  for  cutting  straw, 
stalks,  hay,  &c.,  depositing  its  results  in  a  large  bin 
convenient  for  cattle  feeding — next  a  thrasher,  dis¬ 
charging  the  straw  in  a  lower  room  of  large  dimensions, 
ready  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  cutting  knives,  and 
the  grain  carried  by  elevators  and  stored  in  bins  iman- 
other  part  of  the  building ;  from  there  shoots  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  conduct  the  grain  to  one  run  of  stone  for  grind¬ 
ing  ;  (Mr.  C.  intends  to  put  in  another  run  o£  stone  for 
which  a  space  is  left.)  I  saw  as  fine  flour  as  comes 
from  any  of  our  western  mills.  Also  a  machine  for 
wood-sawing.  The  out-buildings  are  not  as  yet  com¬ 


pleted,  a  plan  of  which  was  however  described  to  me, 
and  when  done  I  can  truly  say  that  no  establishment 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen  combines  so  much 
useful  machinery  in  so  small  a  space  covered,  as  this  of 
Mr.  C.’s.  The  hospitality  of  the  opulent  proprietor  and 
his  enterprising  son,  together  with  a  view  of  this  recent 
structure,  would  well  pay  you  a  day  spent  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  saying  nothing  about  the  extensive  carpet  fac¬ 
tories,  and  also  the  extensive  broom  factory  of  Mr.  G- 
W.  Bouton,  situated  in  the  village.  The  cost  of  Mr. 

C.’s  barn  was  $2,500.  G.  W.  Durant. 

- - - 

Planting  Chestnuts. 

I  wish  to  plant  a  grove  of  chestnut  trees  on  our 
prairie  soil — (where  it  is  not  indigenous) — in  order  to 
raise  it  for  timber  and  other  purposes.  It  has  been 
cultivated  by  some  of  our  nurserymen,  and  thrives 
finely.  But  it  is  said  there  is  a  secret  in  planting  the 
nut,  in  order  to  have  it  come  up  well.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  the  modus  opera ndi  of  preparing 
the  seed  for  planting,  and  the  right  season  for  so  doing. 
S.  It.  Alton ,  III. 

We  are  glad  to  impart  the  “secret”  of  success  in 
planting  the  chestnut.  It  consists  simply  in  never  al¬ 
lowing  the  outer  shell  to  become  dry.  As  soon  as  the 
well- ripened  nuts  drop  from  the  tree  and  are  loosened 
from  the  bur,  pack  them  the  same  hour  in  moist  sand, 
peat,  or  leaf  mould,  and  keep  them  thus  moist  (not 
wet)  till  planted — which  may  be  late  in  autumn  or  the 
next  spring.  The  chestnut  is  difficult  to  transplant 
and  hence  it  is  better  to  plant  the  seed  on  the  spot 
where  the  trees  are  intended  to  stand.  They  may  be 
planted  like  corn  in  “  hills,”  and  all  but  the  thriftiest 
pulled  up  afterwards.  As  they  need  not  be  so  thick  as 
corn,  they  might  alternate  with  it,  if  the  ground  could 
be  prepared  very  early,  so  as  to  plant  both  at  the  right 
time.  Early  cultivation,  like  corn,  causes  them  to  grow 
rapidly ;  and  being  in  rows,  the  wagon  could  pass  easily 

through,  in  thinning  out  and  drawing  off  the  timber- 

- » - - 

Potatoes— Barge  Seed  and  Small. 

Eds.  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — About  the  first  week  in 
May  last,  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  ground  to  pota¬ 
toes  ;  the  seed  for  about  half  of  which  was  taken  from 
the  refuse  of  a  bin  where  potatoes  had  been  kept 
through  the  winter.  They  were  the  smallest  kind  of 
“  small  potatoes,”  very  few  exceeding  the  quail’s  egg 
in  size,  and  extensively  sprouted  at  that.  The  other 
portion  of  the  plot  was  planted  with  large  seed  of  the 
same  variety  (White  Mercer)  uncut.  Neither  had  any 
advantage  over  the  other  as  to  location — soil  uniform 
— and  both  sections  were  treated  alike  throughout. 

The  potatoes  when  dug  were  all  very  large  and  fine. 
No  difference  was  observable,  except  that  the  hill  from 
which  the  very  largest  were  taken  happened  to  be  from 
the  small  seed.  Now,  I  have  for  years  been  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  large  seed,  but  the  above  experience  sug¬ 
gests  the  query  as  to  whether  soil,  season  and  culture 
has  not  quite  as  much  to  do  in  giving  us  a  large  crop 
as  the  size  of  the  seed.  Will  some  of  your  readers  try 
it  a  few  times,  and  let  us  have  the  result  7 

Again — I  planted  same  time  as  above,  four  hills, 
using  one  large  potato  cut  into  four  pieces  for  each 
planted,  and  four  other  hills  along  side  the  first,  with 
one  whole  potato  in  each,  and  weighed  the  product  in 
October — the  cut  seed  gave  three  pounds  most  in 
weight.  I  shall  experiment  further.  H.  Watkins. 
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Jersey  Cow,  Charity. 


Calved  1850 — imported  August,  1854  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  by  J.  A.  Taintob,  for  J.  Howard  Me 
Henry,  Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Smoke  for  Wounds  on  Animals. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  two  valuable  remedies, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  either  of  them  in  any  agri¬ 
cultural  work  with  which  I  am  conversant,  I  place  them 
at  your  disposal.  They  are  smoke  and  molasses.  My 
father  once  had  a  vicious  horse  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
which  he  altered,  hoping  to  make  him  more  managea¬ 
ble.  The  operation  being  not  well  performed,  the  cord 
dropped  off,  the  poor  animal  bled  till  he  could  scarcely 
walk  without  reeling,  and  the  parts  swelled  to  an 
alarming  degree,  and  fa  ther  having  in  vain  tried  every 
expedient  at  his  command,  to  remove  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  gave  him  up  for  lost,  and  told  me  to  drive  him 
into  the  woods,  and  there  let  him  die.  Fortunately,  at 
this  stage  of  the  case,  an  old  Pennsylvania  teamster 
came  to  our  relief,  and  recommended  smoking  with  old 
shoes.  A  smoke  was  made  of  old  shoes,  soles  and  all, 
cut  in  pieces,  in  a  hog  trough,  and  placed  under  the 
swolen  parts.  In  a  few  hours  the  swelling  wholly  sub¬ 
sided  and  the  sore  commenced  discharging  matter — the 
horse  was  saved. 

Some  years  after  this  I  heard  two  persons  talking 
about  a  horse  which  had  been  gored  in  the  abdomen. 
In  this  case  too,  every  thing  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  poor  creature  must  die.  At  my  suggestion  he  was 
smoked,  and  when  I  next  lieardfrom  him  the  old  horse 
was  well.  So  much  for  old  wounds. 

In  the  same  year  I  cut  my  foot  with  an  axe.  The  lady 
of  the  house,  seizing  the  foot  while  it  was  yet  bleeding 
freely,  held  it  over  a  pan  containing  smoking  tag-locks. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  the  smoke 
was  removed,  and  a  bandage  applied  to  protect  it  from 


accidental  blows.  The  wound  never  maturated ,  and 
consequently  never  pained  me.  I  have  seen  this  rem¬ 
edy  tried  in  many  similar  cases,  and  always  with  the 
same  results.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  no 
liniment  or  salve,  drawing  or  healing,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  You  have  merely  to  smoke  the  wound  well,  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

I  suppose  the  smoke  of  burning  wood  would  produce 
the  same  results,  but  it  would  not  be  so  manageable. 
There  is  a  principle  in  the  smoke  of  wood,  which,  when 
applied  to  flesh  coagulates  the  albumen,  thus  rendering 
it  unsusceptible  of  putrefaction.  The  same  principle 
stops  bleeding  by  coagulating  the  blood.  It  promotes 
healing,  and  may  be  applied  with  decided  benefit  to 
almost  all  ulcers,  wounds  and  cutaneous  diseases.  See 
Turner’s  Chemistry,  by  Liebig  and  Gregory,  p.  1242. 

For  chapped  hands  and  lips  molasses  is  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  I  ever  used.  If  my  cows  have  sore  teats,  or  an  ox 
chafe3  off  the  outer  skin  so  as  to  occasion  the  blood  to 
start,  I  apply  molasses.  N.  D.  New  London ,  Ct. 

- oo-e - 

'Yeast  for  Bread  or  Cakes. 

In  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir  sufficient  wheat  flour 
to  make  a  smooth  thick  batter ;  while  hot,  stir  in  it  4 
ounces  white  sugar  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  When 
cold,  put  in  sufficient  yeast  (say  near  a  tea-cupful,)  to 
cause  the  mass  to  ferment.  Lay  it  by  in  a  covered  jar 
for  use.  Half  a  tea-cupful  is  enough  to  make  two  large 
loaves.  To  renew  the  yeast  when  used  up,  reserve  a 
tea-cupful. 

This  recipe  my  wife  considers  her  own  invention,  as 
she  has  never  seen  it.  It  is  simple  and  efficient  for 
raising  buckwheat  cakes  and  bread — very  light  and 
very  white  if  the  flour  is  good.  w.  t.  l. 


Golden  Spangled  Hamburg  Fowl. 

This  beautiful  variety  of  fowl  we  believe  is  not  very 
common  in  this  country.  They  are  probably  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie  thaix  in  any 
other  section.  They  wex-e  first  introduced  here  some 
four  or  five  years  since,  by  an  Englishman  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  have  generally  been  bred  by  the  more  humble 
class,  generally  mechanics,  and  attracted  little  or  no 
attention  until  quite  recently.  They  are  worthy  of 
notice,  both  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

The  Golden  Hamburg  fowl  is  known  in  some  sections 
of  England  as  the  Golden  Pheasant,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  spangled  feathers,  especially  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  hens,  to  those  of  the  English  cock 
pheasant;  and  “Red-Caps,”  in  allusion  to  their  fiery- 
colored  combs.  They  are  the  most  perfect  patterns  of 
neatness  of  make,  but  a  little  under  size  ;  excellent 
and  continuous  layers,  without  sitting,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  time  for  that  slow  process.  The  flesh  is 
excellent,  skin  tender,  and  but  little  offal.  Eggs  abun¬ 
dant,  rather  small,  very  white,  and  slightly  tapering 
at  one  end.  Their  constitution  appears  to  us  less  ro¬ 
bust  than  in  some  other  varieties.  They  are  great  fa¬ 
vorites,  especially  with  amateurs  and  those  who  require 
a  constant  supply  of  eggs  rather  than  frequent  broods 
of  chickens.  They  are  better  suited  for  this  class  than 
for  the  farmer. 

They  are  rather  impatient  of  restraint,  are  great 
foragers,  and  add  greatly  to  embellish  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  lawn. 

Color  of  the  cocks :  breast  and  under  parts  black  ; 
the  breast  faintly  mottled  with  reddish  brown ;  dark 
bay  or  reddish  brown  backs  ;  hackle  and  saddle  feath¬ 
ers  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  brown,  black,  yellow 
and  green  ;  quills  of  the  wing  chestnut ;  wing-covgrts 
metallic  black  ;  tail  erect,  large,  full  and  flowing,  black 
glossed  with  green. 

The  hen  has  a  small  rose  comb  well  piked,  shaped 
like  the  cock’s,  only  smaller ;  ear-lobes  white  ;  with 
her  body,  the  lower  part  alone  excepted,  spangled.  Her 
tail  is  full,  which  she  carries  rather  low,  and  should  be 
tipped  with  black,  like  that  of  the  Seabright  Bantams. 

Such,  in  particular,  are  the  colors  of  the  Golden 
Spangled  Hamburgh  fowls,  as  figured  above ;  but  we 
must  not  now  pass  them  by  without  some  further  enco- 
nium  on  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  their  feather,  from 
its  rich  combination  of  glossy  hues.  Their  plumage  is 
also  compact  and  close,  and  in  good  specimens  of  the 


female  bird  attains  a  depth  of  tone  seldom  surpassed 
throughout  the  poultry-yard.  The  only  comparison 
that  does  it  justice  may  be  found  in  the  bloom  of  a 
thorough-bred  horse  in  racing  condition. 

Hamburg  pullets  hatched  in  March  or  April,  begin 
to  lay  in  October,  and  continue  laying  until  the  moult¬ 
ing  season.  The  older  birds  when  well  kept  will  com¬ 
mence  laying  very  soon  after  moulting,  and  continue 
until  moulting  again  ;  and  one  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  eggs  which  we  get  even  in  severe 
weathor.  C.  N.  Bement.  Springside,  Po’keepsie. 

Letter  from  Levi  Bartlett. 

Pine  Saw  Dust — Loss  of  Liquid  Manure — Muck 
and  Draining  Swamps. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  the  18th 
ult.,  a  “New  Subscriber,”  makes  inquiries  about  pine 
saw-dust,  having  carted  much  of  it  into  his  barn-yard, 
hog-pen,  &c.,  and  asks  if  there  is  anything  hurtful  in 
the  article,  when  mixed  with  animal  manures. 

Fresh  or  undecomposed  saw-dust  is  nearly  valueless 
as  a  manure.  It  contains  vegetable  acids  that  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  growing  plants,  and  is  of  a  cold  nature.  But 
when  used  as  bedding  for  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  it 
becomes  saturated  with  their  urine,  and  when  thrown 
into  heaps  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  ferment  or  heat, 
and  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  there  will  ber  much 
loss  occasioned  by  the  formation  of,  and  escape  of  am¬ 
monia  and  other  gases,  fire-fanging,  &c.  These  losses 
can  be  prevented  by  having  the  mass  spread  about  and 
trampled  down  solid,  by  keeping  the  swine  upon  it,  or 
by  applying  water,  or  what  would  be  better  a  salt  brine 
upon  the  manure,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  prevent  over 
heating 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  always  pro¬ 
duces  acids,  and  that  of  animal  matter  an  alkali. 
When  the  fresh  manure  and  urine  of  animals  are  mix¬ 
ed  with  saw-dust,  heat  and  decomposition  ensues,  am¬ 
monia  is  generated,  which  readily  combines  with  the 
acids  of  the  saw-dust,  thereby  neutralizing  its  acid 
qualities.  Then  as  the  saw-dust  decomposes  or  rots 
in  the  soil,  as  it  surely  will,  it  is  prepared  to  minister 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  food  for  growing  plants. 
By  its  decay  the  woody  matter  yields  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  which  affords  carbon  to  the  plant,  and  also  lib¬ 
erates  potash,  lime,  &c.,  from  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
soil.  It  also  furnishes  vegetable  mold  or  humus,  for 
the  retention  of  the  ammonia  brought  to  the  land  in 
the  rains,  dews  and  atmosphere.  It  also  aids  much  in 
retaining  moisture  in  naturally  dry  lands. 

Similar  results  follow  in  the  use  of  swamp  muck, 
leaves  and  mold  from  the  wood-lot,  and  from  old  and 
well  rotted  tan-bark.  Much  of  the  fertility  of  newly 
cleared  land,  unquestionably,  is  due  to  the  great  amount 
of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  and  on  such  soils. 

At  the  legislative  agricultural  meeting  at  Boston,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  16th  ult.,  subject  of  discussion*  ma¬ 
nures,  C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  furnished  a  statement,  concerning  the  waste  of 
liquid  manures,  that  equalled  $15  per  cow,  and  would 
equal  a  loss  over  the  state  of  $3,900,600,  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Gov.  Boutwell  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  liquid 
would  be  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  summering 
and  wintering  the  stock  of  Massachusetts. 

*  As  reported  in  the  Boston  Daily  Courier  of  18th  ult. 
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I  presume  the  above  estimates  were  principally  based 
upon  the  amount  of  ammonia  the  urine  of  a  cow  would 
yield  in  a  given  time,  and  the  present  commercial  value 
of  ammonia,  say  at  12£  cents  per  lb.  The  commercial 
and  agricultural  value  of  a  manure  are  two  very  diffe¬ 
rent  things.  The  agricultural  value  of  a  manure  would 
be  very  different,  where  wheat  was  worth  two  dollars  a 
bushel,  and  where  it  was  worth  only  thirty-five  cents, 
the  price  at  which  wheat  was  selling  at  Geneseo,  Ill., 
February  4th. 

But  whether  the  estimates  are  correct  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  agricultural  value  of  the  urine  of 
a  cow,  is  but  little  understood  by  a  great  majority  of 
farmers. 

There  are  farming  sections  in  New-Hampshire  where 
a  cow  can  be  wintered  for  twelve  dollars,  and  pastured 
for  three  dollars  ;  just  the  value  of  the  urine,  according 
to  Mr.  F.  and  Gov.  B.  Consequently,  if  the  urine  of 
the  cow  could  all  be  saved,  the  annual  calf,  the  milk, 
and  the  solid  manure,  would  all  be  clear  profit,  less  the 
taxes  and  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow. 

Most  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting,  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  muck  or  some  other  absorbent,  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  urine  of  farm  stock.  As  an  absorbent,  I  prefer 
leaves  and  mold  from  the  wood-lot ;  next,  swamp  muck. 
In  the  absence  of  these,  saw-dust ;  even  pine  saw-dust, 
if  no  other  was  to  be  had,  is  better  than  nothing,  as  I 
will  show  by  one  who  has  used  it  for  many  years. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  Simeon 
Abbot,  Esq.,  a  good  farmer  of  West  Concord,  N.  H. 
His  letter  is  dated  Jan.  13.  He  writes  : 

“  It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  commenced  using  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings  as  an  absorbent,  by  littering  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  wherever  there  is  liquid  manure,  or  wash  from 
the  barn,  sink,  or  house,  to  prevent  waste  or  loss.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  although  it  is  good,  and  where  it  can  be 
had  for  a  trifling  cost,  and  the  distance  Dot  far  to  cart 
it,  T  am  well  persuaded  it  will  pay  the  farmer  for  all 
toil  and  cost  he  may  be  at  to  procure  it.  I  have  used 
some  years,  as  many  as  fifty  cart-loads  of  pine  shav¬ 
ings  and  saw-dust,  (never  having  used  hard  wood,) 
without  perceiving  or  detecting  the  least  injury  to  the 
growing  crops  at  the  first  application,  or  to  succeeding 
crops  years  afterward. 

“  The  first  time  I  tried  it,  I  put  ten  cart-loads  under 
my  cattle  stalls  in  the  fall,  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure. 
My  barn  then  stood  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  since 
then,  I  have  raised  it  up  seven  feet,  and  have  a  cellar 
under  the  whole — a  convenience  every  farmer,  who  can, 
should  have.  The  next  spring  I  found  the  saw-dust 
well  saturated  with  the  urine,  and  used  it  on  land  for 
Swedish  turnips — the  land  the  previous  year  was  plant¬ 
ed  with  potatoes,  without  manure.  On  one  part  of  the 
field  I  used  hog  manure,  the  same  number  of  loads.  I 
had  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  did  not  see  any  differ¬ 
ence  where  I  put  hog  manure  or  saw- dust.  I  have 
used  it  for  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  also  for  corn,  and  can  testify,  that  as  far  as 
I  can  judge.  I  have  never  perceived  any  injury  to  my 
crops  from  it.” 

Last  year  Mr.  Abbot  raised  180  bushels  of  sound 
corn  on  three  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  cents 
per  bushel.  He  used  25  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre — 
30  bushels  to  the  load.  There  was  a  good  proportion 
of  pine  shavings  and  saw-dust  mixed  with  the  manure, 


well  saturated  with  urine.  He  says  :  “  The  manure  is 
not  considered  so  valuable  as  if  some  other  material 
had  been  used  as  an  absorbent ;  say  peat,  or  muck, 
articles  which  I  cannot  obtain  without  too  much  cost.” 

I  have  freely  used  sawdust  for  bedding  for  my  cat¬ 
tle,  a  number  of  years,  keeping  a  portion  of  my  stock 
in  the  hovel  at  night  the  year  through.  Pine,  hem¬ 
lock  and  spruce  sawdust  I  obtain  at  a  shingle  mill  near 
my  place,  without  pay.  White  oak  sawdust  I  obtain 
at  a  gallon  bottle  factory — for  this  I  pay  25  cents  per 
cartload,  drawing  it  about  one  mile.  Of  this  I  obtain 
12  or  15  cartloads  each  year ;  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
60  loads  at  the  same  price.  There  are  many  farmers 
in  this  vicinity  that  use  sawdust  and  turning  shavings 
for  littering  their  stables,  hovels  and  hogpens 

The  value  of  swamp  muck  for  composting  with  ma¬ 
nure,  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  on  all  hands. 
It  is,  when  not  too  much  impregnated  with  mineral 
acids  and  sulphates,  rich  in  plant  food.  There  is  usually 
much  labor  required  in  digging,  carting,  and  shovel¬ 
ling  over  the  muck,  &c.  But  it  is  generally  thought  to 
pay  well  for  the  labor. 

It  would  probably  pay  better  to  drain  the  swamps 
and  cultivate  these  rich  deposits  of  half  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Scores  of  experiments  testify  to  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  these  reclaimed  lands — 
both  on  small  and  large  scales.  Of  the  last,  Ex-Gov. 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina  is  a  striking  example. 

Some  ten  years  ago  he  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Jefferson  Co.  (Ga.)  Ag.  Society. 
In  this  printed  letter  he  gave  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  “  shell  marl.”  He  usually  applied 
from  100  to  200  bushels  of  marl  per  acre,  containing 
60  per  cent,  of  lime.  But  he  did  not  depend  upon 
marl  alone  to  increase  his  crops  and  the  fertility  of  his 
fields.  He  made  use  of  immense  quantities  of  swamp 
muck  in  composting  with  animal  manures,  using  two 
of  muck  to  one  of  manure.  In  the  free  use  of  marl 
and  compost  he  greatly  improved  his  fields  and  in¬ 
creased  his  crops. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Gov.  H., 
inquiring  if  he  had  for  the  past  few  years  continued 
the  use  of  marl  and  the  composting  of  muck  and  ma¬ 
nure,  as  practiced  at  the  date  of  his  letter  on  marl. 

He  very  kindly  and  promptly  replied.  His  letter  is 
dated  Washington,  Jan.  24,  and  says: — “My  experi¬ 
ments  in  muck  manure  were  cut  short  in  a  singular 
manner.  Opening  the  upland  swamp3  near  my  fields 
to  procure  muck,  I  found  the  land  in  them  so  good  that 
I  changed  my  plan,  and  drained  the  swamps.  To  this 
I  have  devoted  myself  for  several  years  past,  and  I 
have  now  some  fifteen  hunred  acres  drained,  which  is 
good  for  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  I  have  made 
a  marvelous  amount  of  cotton  on  it.  I  actually  housed 
last  year,  over  62,000  bushels  of  corn,  of  which  37,000 
were  made  on  fifty  acres  of  upland  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  the  swamp,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  which  were  dry  enough  to  bear  plowing. 

“  I  used  while  at  it,  perhaps,  500,000  bushels  of  muck. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it  makes  a  first-rate  ma¬ 
nure  ;  but  it  is  very  bulky.  It  will  not  pay  for  much 
manipulation,  at  least  it  will  not  with  us  here,  where 
everything  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  all  pro¬ 
duce  sold  at  wholesale  prices.” 

What  Gov.  Hammond  has  done  on  a  large  scale, 
thousands  of  others  can  do  on  a  more  limited  one,  and 
thereby  make  their  now  useless  swamps  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable  portions  of  their  farms.  Levi 
Bartlett.  Warner ,  IV.  H. 
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The  Advertisements. — We  should  state  by  way  of 
apology  to  our  readers  for  giving  up  so  much  space  to 
Advertisements,  that  we  should  not  have  admitted 
them  to  such  an  extent  this  month,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  space  has  been 
occupied  in  this  way  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the 
year,  and  among  those  now  inserted  there  are  none;  the 
appearance  of  which  could  be  deferred  to  our  next  is¬ 
sue,  without  diminishing  their  value  to  the  advertiser 
and  their  interest  to  the  reader.  Nurseries,  Manures, 
Implements,  Seeds  of  all  kinds  for  Field,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardens,  Machinery  for  Horse  Power  and 
all  kinds  of  Farm  work,  are  tolerably  well  represented ; 
and  we  may  add  that  if  readers  were  to  consult  the 
Advertisements  a  little  more  generally  than  they  do, 
they  would  be  saved  the  trouble  of  addressing  so  many 
of  the  inquiries  we  receive. 

We  may  at  the  same  time  hint  to  advertisers,  that 
by  consulting  the  columns  we  publish  of  “  Inquiries 
and  Answers,”  as  well  as  the  correspondence  of  the 
paper,  they  would  often  get  useful  hints  as  to  what  and 
when  to  advertise. 

Our  April  Premiums. — Many  of  our  old  friends 
and  agents  are  still  behind  their  usual  lists  at  this 
season,  and  from  some  others  we  have  not  heard  at  all. 
To  such,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  now  competing  for 
the  first  time,  a  reminder  is  not  improper,  of  the  fact 
that  for  ten  days  still  to  come  much  may  be  done 
to  secure  subscriptions  and  decide  the  award  of  prizes 
offered  for  April  10th.  We  hope  they  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  pleasant  weather,  and  see  as  many  of 
their  neighbors  as  possible  on  the  subject. 

Mowing  Machines. — George  C.  Dolph,  of  West 
Andover,  Ohio,  in  allusion  to  the  description  of  mowers 
recently  given  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  informs  us 
that  Ball’s  machine  has  no  lever  for  raising  the  cutter- 
bar,  and  that  Miller  and  Aultman’s  only  possess  this 
arrangement  He  likewise  furnishes  several  strong 
testimonials  in  favor  of  a  new  invention  he  has  himself 
recently  made  and  patented,  for  raising  or  depressing 
the  cutter,  with  great  ease,  while  the  machine  is  in 
operation ;  and  several  gentlemen,  and  among  them 
the  inventor  of  Ball’s  machine,  regard  it  as  the  best 
contrivance  of  the  kind  they  have  seen.  We  are  pro¬ 
mised  an  engraving  of  this  improvement  soon. 

The  Country  Gentleman. — “Hard”  as  the  “times” 
are,  I  cannot  yet  afford  to  give  up  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  weekly  visits  I  regard  as  a  standard 
necessity.  As  an  Agricultural  Journal,  it  has,  I  think, 
no  equal ;  while  as  a  Family  newspaper  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  Rural  pursuits,  it  has  scarcely  a  rival.  Its 
moral  tone  is  excellent.  J.  B. 

Planting  too  Much. — A  correspondent  in  Michigan, 
after  alluding  to  the  recommendation  given  to  farmers 
last  year,  to  put  in  “  another  acre  of  produce,  in  order 
that  the  the  country  and  the  poor  of  the  cities  might 
have  enough  to  eat,”  says — “  We  did  so,  and  what  is 
the  result  7  The  western  states,  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  produce,  can  scarcely  pay  their  taxes. 
Now  I  would  say  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  put  in 
one  tenth  less  this  year,  and  see  if  we  cannot  pay  our 
taxes  next  winter.  The  prices  this  winter  are  ruinous 
to  the  farmer.  We  have  to  ask  in  our  neighbors  to 


help  eat  up  our  produce,  it  is  so  cheap.  The  present 
prices  will  scarce  pay  for  carrying  to  market  after  they 
are  raised.  The  farmers  are  in  debt,  and  will  be  at 
these  prices.  Three-fourths  of  present  crop  would  have 
put  the  farmers  out  of  debt ;  therefore  raise  less,  and 
we  shall  come  out  right.”  We  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  our  correspondent’s  advice.  Our  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  is,  that  the  farmer  would  do  better  to 
produce  all  he  can  from  his  farm  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  manner,  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  &c. 

Portable  Steam  Engines. — We  have  received  the 
annual  Circular  of  Messrs.  A.  N.  &  E.  D.  Wood,  steam 
engine  builders,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Several  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  who  have  procured  portable  steam  engines  of  the 
Messrs.  Wood,  have  expressed  to  us  their  high  satis¬ 
faction  with  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  their  adver¬ 
tisement,  that  they  make  them  at  prices  varying  from 
$1,75  to  $1,700.  Farmers  and  others,  who  contemplate 
procuring  an  engine,  should  obtain  one  of  their  Circu¬ 
lars,  which  they  can  do,  we  presume,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp  to  the  Messrs.  Wood. 

Large  Average  Weight  of  Hogs. — We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Geo.  Haines,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  the  New- 
Jersey  Mirror,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  weight  of 
several  lots  of  hogs  raised  in  Burlington  count}'  in  that 
state,  the  past  season.  Isaac  Harrison,  of  New-Han- 
over,  slaughtered  35 — total  weight  19,415 — average  per 
head  554  pounds.  Joseph  K.  Hulme  of  Fountain 
Green,  killed  21 — average  weight  455£  "pounds.  Jo- 
sosh  Newbould,  of  Wrightstown,  26 — average  461  lbs. 
Alex.  Shreeve  of  the  same  place,  21 — average  532£lbs. 
Thomas  Hood  of  Shelltown,  “  who  is  well  known  for 
raising  mammoth  porkers,  killed  44,  which  averaged 
533£  per  head.”  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  breed  or  age 
of  these  hogs. 

Large  Exhibition  of  Oxen. — In  the  December 
number  of  your  Cultivator,  you  notice,  on  the  credit  of 
“  the  Vermont  papers,”  that  the  Town  Fair  in  Peach- 
am,  Vt.,  exhibited  “  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of 
oxen,  and  other  stock  in  proportion,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  number  of  cattle  ever  exhibited  at 
any  one  fair  in  the  state.”  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Whitingham  Ag.  Society,  held  Oct.  1st,  1857,  there 
were  exhibited  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pairs 
of  cattle,  “  and  other  stock  in  proportion,”  and  this  is 
“  believed  to  be  the  largest  number  ever  exhibited  at 
any  one  fair  in  the  state.”  E.  S.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Selling  Hay  by  Measure. — Dec.,  1853,  I  sold  the 
hay  from  one-half  the  bay  in  my  barn  ;  the  part  sold 
being  16  by  18£  by  6,  or  1,776  cubic  feet.  The  weight 
was  11,075  lbs.,  or  one  ton  to  about  324  cubic  feet. 
This  was  rather  fine  timothy  hay,  and  had  heen  press¬ 
ed  by  an  average  depth  of  about  12  feet  of  wheat  in 
the  sheaf,  g.  h. 

What  a  Blind  Horse  may  be  Good  For. — The 
famous  running  horse  Lexington,  which  was  purchased 
by  R.  A.  Alexander,  Esq  ,  of  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  for  the  snug  little  sum 
of  $15,000,  is  said  to  have  earned  for  its  enterprising 
owner  during  the  past  year,  no  less  than  $6,100  !  At 
this  rate  for  annual  return,  the  property  may  be  es¬ 
teemed  a  pretty  good  one,  even  if  its  first  cost  was 
rather  large. 

Michigan  Ag.  College. — We  are  glad  to  know  that 
this  institution  is  in  successful  operation.  Its  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1858,  just  received,  gives  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  attendance  at  108. 
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Mills  for  Farm  Purposes. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  desire  to  do 
their  own  grinding,  that  various  considerations  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
mill,  and  its  apparent  capability  of  performing  good 
work.  The  economy  of  the  operation  depends  greatly, 
for  instance,  upon  the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
When  but  little  is  required,  and  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  small  amount  of  power  at  hand  to  do  it,  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  should  be  undertaken  ;  for  considerable 
power  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  necessary  friction 
and  create  sufficient  speed  in  any  mill,  so  that  little  or 
none  will  be  left  to  do  the  work,  and  it  is  consequently 
slowly  and  very  unsatisfactorily  accomplished.  Again 
the  corn  we  produce  at  the  north  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  grind  from  the  softer  kernels  of  the  Southern 
varieties.  Labor  of  men  and  animals  is  another  im¬ 
portant  item.  With  this  preface  we  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queries : — 

1.  What  is  the  best  corn  and  cob  or  grain  mill  for 
farm  use — for  one-horse  power  ?  and  how  much  will  it 
doper  hour?  2.  “Coleman’s”  and  “Felton’s”  are 
the  best  iron  mills  I  know  of  for  two-horse  power — will 
either  of  them  work  satisfactorily  with  one-horse  power  ? 
or  are  there  better  ones?  3.  Do  not  the  small  burr- 
stone  mills  grind  so  slowly  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
use?  4.  The  Lever  mills,  such  as  “Little  Giant,” 
“Magic,”  “Young  America,”  &c.,  must  necessarily 
do  nearly  dottble  the  work  of  the  others,  for  the  same 
power  applied,  but  do  not  they  grind  only  coarse  pro- 
vender  ?  and  5.  Is  coarse  provender  as  nutritious  and 
economical  feed  as  corn  meal  —  or  the  same,  finer 
ground,  would  be  ?  H.  S.  C.  Connecticut. 

Answers.  1 — Without  speaking  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  we  should  say  the  smallest  size  of  the  “Little 
Giant,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  will  grind  six 
bushels  an  hour  of  Southern  corn,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  of  that  grown  in  your  state.  2 — We  think  not — 
would  prefer  the  latter  of  the  two,  if  we  were  to  make 
the  trial  3 — So  far  as  we  know,  these  have  given  no 
satisfaction.  4 — As  fine,  we  presume,  as  any  other 
metal  mills,  while,  5,  the  finer  ground  one’s  provender 
is,  the  farther  it  will  probably  go — economy,  however, 
requiring  a  due  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  grain 
and  the  grinding.  The  smallest  size  of  the  “  Little 
Giant”  weighs  about  200  lbs. 

The  subject,  in  all  its  relations,  is  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  we  hope  some  correspondents  who  are  able 
to  speak  from  personal  experience,  will  give  their  views 
in  detail  upon  it. 

- a - 

Manures  and  Corn  Culture. 

Are  we  progressing  backwards?  I  notice  lately  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  are  advocating  the  decom¬ 
position  of  manures  before  they  are  used.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  too,  has  been  discussed  in  our  legislative  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings.  The  use  of  long  and  unfermented 
manures  was  advocated  if  not  initiated  by  the  late 
Judge  Buel,  and  adopted  by  many  in  this  section, 
myself  among  the  rest ;  but  I  have  ever  found  it  an 
excellent  method  of  preserving  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
have  been  partially  going  back  to  the  old  methods  by 
half  fermenting  it,  and  working  it  into  the  soil  with  the 
cultivator.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  keep 
sheep,  and  sow  from  ten  to  thirty  acres  of  rye  aunual- 
ly  their  stock  yards  received  an  immense  quantity  of 


straw,  whicn  was  allowed  to  rot  down  over  summer, 
with  the  cows  lying  upon  it— carted  out  in  the  fall, 
sometimes  dumped  into  large  heaps,  to  be  re-carted  in 
spring,  but  often  laid  in  small  heaps  ready  to  be  spread 
in  spring.  The  heap  manure  as  it  was  called,  viz,  that 
thrown  from  behind  the  cattle  during  the  winter,  being 
used  fresh  or  unfermented.  I  think  there  were  but  few 
in  those  days  who  used  more  than  fifteen  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre ;  our  loads  meaning  an  ox-cart  heap¬ 
ing  full,  I  suppose  about  forty  bushels.  The  average 
crop  of  corn  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation — plowed  from  five  to  six  inches  deep— plant  in 
hills  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  hoe  three  times,  making  large  hills— the  last  hoe¬ 
ing  taking  place  just  as  the  corn  was  tasseling  out. 
This  was  the  old  method  of  raising  corn,  and  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  with  all  our  improved  implements  of 
agriculture,  the  turning  fresh  manure  twelve  inches 
deep  under  sod,  the  flat  surface  culture,  the  under¬ 
draining,  and  the  improving  of  swamp  land,  which 
very  soon  needs  manure  as  much  as  upland,  has  added 
more  to  our  vanity,  and  to  the  purse  of  the  ingenious 
inventors  of  agricultural  tools,  than  to  our  crops.  Those 
great  crops  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  were  never 
raised  with  15  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  ;  but  may 
heaven  bless  experimenters  and  experiments,  and  you 
for  spreading  them  before  the  public.  L.  Butterfield. 

Tyngsborough,  Mass. 

- »-«-« - - 

Expense  of  liaising  Corn  per  Acre. 

Believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  raising 
crops  in  the  different  States,  would  tend  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  more  economical  modes  of  culture, 
I  submit  a  statement  of  plan  and  cost : — 

Plowing  one  acre, . $1.00 

Dragging  J  day,  25  cents,  and  6  qts.  seed.  10  cents _  35 

Planting— one-eighth  of  day  for  man,  horse  and  drill,  18 

Working  four  times  with  cultivator,  %  day  each, _ 1.50 

Husking  on  the  hill  and  putting  in  granary, . 2.00 

$5.03 

or  4j  days’  work  besides  team  labor. 

Produce,  from  50  to  60  bushels  shelled  corn,  at  25  cents 

per  bush.,  say . $13.00 

Cost  of  Culture, .  5.00 

Profit, .  $8.00 

I  don’t  wish  to  be  understood  that  all  raise  that 

amount,  or  sell  for  $8  profit,  as  many  do  not  half  plow 
and  not  half  cultivate,  and  then  either  let  the  cattle 
eat  half  the  remainder,  or  let  it  stand  through  several 
snows,  and  the  prairie  chicks  eat  it ;  but  such  culture 
as  I  state,  will  always  raise  that  amount.  Then  gather 
in  season,  and  keep  till  June,  and  it  will  always  meet 
the  above  figures.  J.  B.  Jones.  Eden  Bale ,  Iowa. 

- e-9-4 - 

Covering  for  Milli-Pans. 

I  have  a  new  plan  for  covering  milk-pans  in  sum¬ 
mer,  to  keep  out  dust,  flies,  &c.  I  take  a  piece  of  com¬ 
mon  brown  sheeting,  and  cut  it  about  three  inches 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  make  a  wide  hem, 
say  an  inch,  around  it.  *  I  then  take  large  wire  and 
bend  it  in  a  circle  same  size  as  the  cloth,  and  run  it 
into  the  hem,  and  fasten  it  there.  When  laid  over  the 
pan,  the  wire  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  to  the  ef¬ 
fectual  exclusion  of  dust  or  any  other  substance,  h.  a.  t. 

- m - 

Steam  Engines  for  Plowing  and  olher  Work. 
— The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  offer  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  practical 
working  engine. 
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Experience  with  Bees. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  been  working  with  bees 
for  the  last  forty  years.  I  have  bought  both  English 
and  German  works  on  Bees,  and  the  only  one  that  I 
consider  worth  having,  is  M.  Quinby’s,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  far  the  best.  My  income  from  six  stands 
last  season,  counting  honey  at  30  cts.  per  lb.  and  new 
swarms  at  $5  00  each,  was  a  few  cents  over  $103.  I 
use  no  patent  hive,  not  because  I  am  down  on  patents, 
but  because  I  have  never  seen  one  that  suited  me,  but 
a  kind  of  common  hive  of  my  own  getting  up,  with  a 
number  of  caps.  I  build  my  bee-houses  by  nailing 
lath  lengthwise,  such  as  are  used  to  nail  shingles  on 
roofs.  I  nail  against  posts,  leaving  spaces  between 
them  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air  in  summer,  with  a 
good  roof  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow.  In  winter  I  shut 
them  up  with  straw  or  light  boards,  so  as  to  keep  it 
dark  for  the  bees.  Worms  don’t  trouble  my  bees  much. 
I  watch  them  closely,  and  kill  all  the  moths  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  either  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  and  keep  ants  and  spiders  off  by  killing 
them.  Ants  steal  more  honey  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  If  you  kill  them  as  they  leave  the  hive,  you 
will  find  them  as  full  of  hone}'  as  they  can  hold.  To 
destroy  the  ants,  take  two  pieces  of  bark  and  lay  them 
one  in  the  other,  first  rubbing  a  little  honey,  molasses 
or  sugar  between  them,  near  the  hive,  and  they  will 
soon  enter  this  home,  when  they  should  be  quickly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  boiling  water  or  the  fire.  Geo.  Gebhart. 
Union  City ,  Incl. 

- »-«-a - 

Singular  Death,  of  a  Cow. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  neighbor  of  mine  lost  a  cow  a 
few  days  since,  in  a  manner  so  singular  that  I  will  ask 
you  to  place  it  on  record.  On  Sunday  morning  last' 
she  was  found  standing  in  her  stall  exhibiting  signs  of 
being  choked.  Several  antidotes  were  given  without 
relief.  On  Monday  morning  I  saw  her  still  on  her  feet, 
(which  she  kept  till  she  died,)  exhibiting  signs  of  great 
distress  in  breathing.  Eroth  and  saliva  in  large 
quantities  came  from  her  mouth — her  tongue  was  out 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  a  jerking  tremulous  motion  of 
the  head  was  made  at  each  breath.  I  thought  she 
must  die,  and  no  further  medicine  was  given.  At  3 
o’clock  P.  M.  she  died.  On  opening,  her  lungs  were 
filled  in  all  the  principal  air  pipes  with  masticated  food, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  she  had  swallowed  her  cud 
the  wrong  way.  A.  S.  Moss. 


Rock  or  Stone  Turnip. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  tell  your  numerous 
readers  of  a  turnip  worth  raising,  to  wit,  the  Rock  or 
Stone  Turnip. 

I  raised  from  ten  rods  of  ground,  (one  sixteenth  of 
an  acre,)  ninety  bushels,  weighing  sixty  pounds  per 
bushel,  which  I  think  worth  as  much  to  feed  cattle,  as 
potatoes.  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  raise  1,500  bushels  on 
an  acre  of  light,  warm  land,  suitably  enriched  as  for 
corn.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  bed,  as  for  cabbage,  and 
after  my  ground  is  well  plowed  and  harrowed,  trans¬ 
plant  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
twelve  inches  ;  but  I  think  eight  inches  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  You  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  the 
weeds  out  till  they  cover  the  ground.  Whole  cost  not 
over  six  cents  per  bushel— worth  from  37£  to  50,  for 
the  table,  and  will  keep  the  year  round.  Sow  the  seed 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  in  the  spring,  and  transplant 
when  large  enough.  The  turnip  when  cut,  is  white  and 
very  sweet.  Judson  Wadsworth.  West  Winsted,  Ct. 


Suggestions  about  Haymaking. 

Some  things  I  know,  and  others  I  should  like  to 
know.  I  know  that  this  life  is  too  short  to  learn  every¬ 
thing  that  a  farmer  should  know,  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  by  reading.  I  would  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  every  farmer  who  can,  should  take  and  read 
the  Country  Gentleman  or  Cultivator,  and  as  many 
other  agricultural  papers  as  he  pleases.  I  think  it 
pays  well.  Knowledge  and  Industry  are  what  elevate 
the  farmer,  or  one  man  above  another.  I  know  that 
horses  and  cattle  like  early  cut  hay  better  than  that 
which  is  cut  late.  They  can  be  fatted  on  it  by  giving 
them  what  they  will  eat,  while  they  will  barely  subsist 
on  that  which  gets  dead  ripe  before  it  is  cut.  Cows 
who  go  to  pasture  early  in  the  spring  will  make  yellow 
butter,  and  so  they  will  in  winter  if  fed  on  early  cut 
hay,  if  it  be  well  cured.  It  is  more  work  to  make  hay 
of  early  cut  grass,  than  that  which  stands  and  dries  up 
before  being  cut.  It  is  an  old  adage,  to  “  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.”  I  think  hay  dried  in  the  shade, 
is  more  fragrant  and  better  than  if  dried  in  the  sun. 
But  in  haying  time  we  are  in  haste  to  dry  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  get  it  into  the  barn  out  of  the  way  of 
the  rain.  I  have  noticed  that  women  who  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  gather  herbs  for  winter  use,  usually  gather 
them  when  in  blossom,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade.  I 
believe  it  is  correct.  If  it  be  so  with  herbs,  is  it  not 
equally  so  with  grass?  I  don't  know  which  will  pay 
best — to  cut  meadows  once  or  twice  the  same  season. 
I  think  the  hay  will  be  better  to  cut  twice  ;  and  I 
think  the  quantity  will  be  as  much  or  more  on  the 
right  kind  of  land,  if  cut  twice  the  same  season.  I 
don’t  know  but  grass  would  be  more  likely  to  kill 
or  die  out,  if  cut  twice  a  year  ;  think  it  would ;  but 
would  it  not  pay  to  reseed  it  every  Jwo  or  three  years  ? 

I  wish  you  would  persuade  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe, 
or  some  of  those  big  farmers  who  own  a  hay-scale,  to 
take,  say  two  acres  of  meadow  ground,  cut  one  acre 
early  so  as  to  cut  it  twice  the  same  season,  and  the 
other  acre  to  cut  but  once,  and  weigh  it  in  and  weigh 
it  out  again  on  feeding,  and  feed  it  to  two  steers  or 
cattle  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  weigh  them  every  few 
days  so  as  to  determine  which  is  the  most  economical 
plan,  or  which  will  pay  the  best.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  result  of  such  an  experiment  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  B.  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■ - »-«>-• - - 

Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Does  friend  Johnston  mean  to  be  understood  that  ticks 
do  not  like  the  taste  of  a  fat,  healthy  sheep,  or  that 
feeding  the  sheep  well,  eradicates  the  ticks  ?  I  think 
I  keep  mine  well,  but  find  ticks  on  them  sometimes, 
more  especially  on  the  lambs,  unless  I  take  care  to 
have  them  dipped  (soon  after  the  sheep  are  sheared,) 
in  some  preparation  poisonous  to  the  ticks.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  ho  ve  used  a  recipe  found  in  Blacklock’s  Treatise, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Arsenic,  one  pound,  finely  powdered. 

Potash,  12  ounces. 

Common  yellow  soap,  6  ounces. 

Rain  <or  river  water,  30  gallons.  Boil  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  for  15  minutes. 

I  find  this  cheaper  than  tobacco,  much  less  offensive 
to  the  operator,  and  I  think  quite  as  efficient,  and  it 
seems  rather  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  lambs, 
instead  of  disfiguring  them  as  the  stain  of  tobacco 
water  does.  Thos.  B.  Buffum.  Near  Newport ,  R.  1. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

The  Co.  Gent,  and  Cult. — D.  S.,  Salem,  0.  The 
Cultivator  only  contains  matter  that  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Co.  Gent.,  but  we  can  find  room  in  the 
former  for  but  a  small  part  of  all  that  appears  in  the 
latter.  You  would  not  therefore  require  both,  although 
many  readers  of  the  weekly  who  find  it  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  sufficiently  good  order  for  binding  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  are  in  the  habit  of  procuring  for  library 
use,  a  bound  volume  of  the  Cultivator.  We  have  all 
the  volumes  of  the  3d  series  of  Cult.,  beginning  in 
1853,  five  in  number,  neatly  bound,  and  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  $1  each,  and  as  each  contains  a  full  in¬ 
dex,  there  can  be  no  more  convenient  or  complete  Far¬ 
mer's  Library  anywhere  obtained  in  so  small  compass 
and  at  so  little  cost. 

Destroying  Sorrel. — What  is  the  best  mode  for 
killing  sorrel?  Some  say  that  lime  will  kill  it.  If  so, 
how  much  to  the  acre  ?  Francis  Perry.  St.  Helens , 
Columbia  Co.,  0.  T.  [There  are  some  peculiarities  of 
soil  where  lime  will  destroy  sorrel ;  but  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  manuring,  clean  cultivation,  and  a  rotation  in  which 
hoed  crops  have  a  large  share,  are  the  most  efficient 
means.] 

Durable  Cement  or  Mortar. — I  would  use  con¬ 
crete  in  building  my  house,  if  the  sand  I  have  (which 
is  very  fine)  would  make  a  durable  wall — do  you  think 
it  would  answer  built  on  a  stone  foundation  ?  C.  Ball. 
Guysboro,  C.  W.  [Pure  sand  is  best,  and  it  is  better 
if  coarse.  We  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  a  fine 
impure  sand,  unless  a  sufficient  previous  trial  had  been 
made  to  establish  its  success.  We  do  not  observe  any 
alterations  to  suggest  in  the  plan  of  the  additions  to 
the  house  our  correspondent  has  furnished — for  although 
there  are  some  minor  imperfections,  they  seem  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  putting  a  new 
addition  to  an  old  house.] 

Bone  Mills. — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  Feb.  11,  you  say 
that  the  best  bone  mill  in  use  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Coulson’s,  &c.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me 
know  the  cost  of  the  bone  mill,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  E.  R.  Charleston ,  S.  C.  [Mr.  Coulson’s 
mill  was  made  in  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Denmead,  whose 
address  we  are  unable  to  give.  Three  separate 
sets  of  mills  or  rollers  are  used,  the  bones  passing  from 
one  to  the  others  over  riddles,  by  which  means  the  fine 
bone  is  separated  as  it  passes  from  each  set  of  rollers. 
The  cost  of  the  mills,  riddles,  and  other  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus,  is,  we  are  told,  about  $1500,  and  the  best 
mills  to  be  procured  will  not  last  for  over  ninety  days’ 
steady  work.] 

Sugar  Cane  Mill — Age  of  Fowls. — Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  a  subscriber,  of  the  best  process  for 
extracting  the  juice  of  the  Chinese  sugarcane,  and  the 
best  machine  for  doing  it?  Where  can  it  be  had,  and 
at  what  price  ?  Is  it  well  calculated  for  steam  power  ? 
What  number  of  horse  power  is  required  ?  Can  the 
same  power  be  well  applied  to  wood  sawing,  grinding 
coarse  feed,  and  making  cider,  and  thrashing?  Is 
there  any  means  of  determining  the  age  of  fowls? 
F.  B.  Ravenna ,  0.  [The  best  machaine  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  juice  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  is  the  one 
described  in  our  papers  under  the  name  of  Herendeen's 
Sugar  Cane  mill.  It  is  not  made  for  sale,  he  being  a 
private  gentleman  who  had  it  constructed  only  for  his 
own  use.  One  horse  works  it,  but  it  might  be  made 


broader — for  a  steam  engine.  The  same  “horse-power” 
that  is  used  for  thrashing,  sawing  wood,  &c.,  may*  be 
employed  to  drive  this  mill.  We  know  of  no  mode  of 
determining  accurately  the  age  of  fowls — except  the 
general  rules  adopted  by  those  who  purchase  poultry 
already  dressed — but  we  infer  that  our  correspondent 
refers  to  the  living  birds.] 

Coleman’s  Mill. — J.  B.  J.,  Eden  Dale,  Iowa,  who 
inquires  for  a  farm  mill  which  will  grind  everything,  is 
advised  that  Cole-man's  Plantation  or  Farm  Mill,  on 
exhibition  at  the  State  A g.  Museum  in  this  city,  will 
grind  corn  in  the  ear,  shelled  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
&c.,  into  fine  or  coarse  meal,  and  flour  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  if  required — operated  by  horse,  water  or  steam 
power — price  $75,  with  bolt  for  flouring — $50  without. 
It  can  be  had  at  Rogers’  Implement  warehouse,  111 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  j. 

Stubborn  Horses. — Tell  N.  of  St.  M.,  C.  E.,  that 
whenever  his  mare  refuses  to  go  in  the  plow  or  cart,  to 
have  at  hand  a  stout  team,  either  oxen  or  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  hitch  them  to  the  hind  part  of  the  plow  or 
cart,  and  pull  her  backwards  until  she  is  willing  to  go 
forwards,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  she  will  be  glad 
to  “go  ahead.”  D.  L.  Adair.  HaweSville,  Ky. 

Michigan  Double  Plow. — I  wish  to  make  an  in¬ 
quiry,  if  any  of  your  correspondents  or  subscribers 
have  ever  used  the  Michigan  Double  or  Sod  and  Subsoil 
Plow  as  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason  call  it?  How  hard 
does  it  draw  compared  to  other  plows,  which  cut  the 
same  sized  furrows?  I  would  like  one  that  will  cut  a 
furrow  eight  inches  deep,  provided  a  common  sized 
span  of  horses  can  work  it.  E.  D.  Forestville,  N.  Y. 
[We  have  often  used  the  Michigan  Double  Plow — the 
second  size  will  cut  a  furrow  8  or  9  inches  deep,  and  will 
require  nearly  if  not  quite  as  strong  a  team  as  a  com¬ 
mon  plow  running  at  the  same  depth.  A  “  common 
sized  span  of  horses  ”  would  not  be  equal  to  the  task — 
at  least  three  good  horses  would  be  needed  ] 

Mildew  on  Fruits  in  Oregon. — In  Oregon,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  fruit  country  in  the  world,  a  few 
varieties  are  subject  to  a  mildew  or  blight,  affecting 
the  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  injuring  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  blasting  most  of  the  young 
fruit.  Are  trees  thus  affected  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union  and  is  there  a  remedy  ?  Is  the  pear  on  the 
quince  stock  profitable  for  orchard  culture,  where  land 
is  plenty  and  cheap  ?  Amos  Harvey.  Plum  Valley, 
Oregon.  [The  mildew  on  the  gooseberry,  and  the  leaf 
blight  or  cracking  on  the  pear,  are  nearly  the  only  in¬ 
stances  of  the  kind  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Union.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  these,  except 
to  select  such  varieties  as  experience  shows  to  be  freest 
from  the  malady.  Some  experimenting  will  probably 
be  needed  in  Oregon  before  the  best  sorts  are  deter¬ 
mined.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  results  of  the  observations  and  trials  already  made 
in  that  region.] 

Bitter  Rot  in  Apples. — Please  inform  me  if  you 
can,  of  a  cure  for  the  blight  or  black  bitter  rot  in  ap¬ 
ples,  as  my  orchard  is  very  badly  affected  with  it  and 
still  getting  worse.  Jonas  Smith.  Lewis  Co.,  Va. 
[We  are  unable  to  give  the  desired  remedy,  none  that 
is  generably  reliable  having  been  found.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  use  of  lime  on  the  soil  in  some 
regions,  has  been  useful.  The  rapid  growth  of  large 
specimens  favors  the  rot — moderate,  healthy  growth, 
and  the  selection  of  such  varieties  as  experience  proves 
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most  free  from  it,  are  perhaps  the  best  modes  of  es¬ 
caping  from  it.} 

Farm  Implements. — Will  you  inform  me  through 
the  Co.  Gent.,  of  the  price  of  “  Thomas’  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments,7’  prepaid,  by  mail,  and  can  I  obtain  it  of  you. 
W.  F.  B.  [We  will  send  it  for  31.00,  prepaid.] 

Farm  Mill. — I  have  one  of  Emery’s  two-horse  pow¬ 
ers,  and  I  want  some  kind  of  a  mill  which  will  grind 
everything.  Will  the  Excelsior  Farm  Mill  answer  my 
purpose  ?  Will  it  grind  all  kinds  of  grain  fine?  J. 
B.  J.  Eden  Dale ,  Iowa .  [The  Excelsior  mill  is  in¬ 
tended  for  grinding  feed  for  animals,  and  not  for  flour¬ 
ing  purposes.  We  know  of  no  such  portable  mill  as 
you  want  ] 

J  umping  Ox. — A  Life  Subscriber  has  a  jumping  ox. 
Tell  him  to  get  a  piece  of  inch  plank,  about  fifteen 
inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide — bore  two  half  inch 
augur  boles  in  one  side  of  it,  as  wide  apart  as  the  root 
of  the  beast’s  horns,  equi-distant  from  the  ends — run  a 
rope  through  the  two  holes,  and  around  the  root  of  his 
horns,  and  tie  it  fast.  The  plank  will  hang  down  over 
his  eyes,  and  prevent  him  seeing  the  top  of  any  lawful 
fence,  and  he  will  be  sure  not  to  “jump  in  the  dark.” 
It  will  not  prevent  his  seeing  the  ground  and  grazing. 
D.  L  Adair.  Hawesville,  Ky. 

Remedy  tor  Horses  Catching  the  Reins. — An 
inquirer  is  informed  that  an  enlargement  of  the  crup¬ 
per,  in  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  bow,  has  to  my 
certain  knowledge  worked  a  complete  cure  of  the  com¬ 
mon  evils  consequent  upon  the  catching  of  the  line  un¬ 
der  a  horse’s  tail  when  in  harness.  A  crupper  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  buck¬ 
led  suitably  taught,  will  most  commonly  neutralise  an 
attempt  of  the  horse  to  bind  or  confine  the  line.  P.  B. 
Bethany ,  Pa. 

Stubborn  Horse. — Answer  to  N.  Put  a  noose 
around  his  under  jaw,  under  the  tongue,  and  hold  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  in  the  hand  with  the  reins.  When 
occasion  requires,  jerk  sharply  upon  the  rope.  After  a 
little,  his  mouth  will  become  so  sensitive  that  he  will 
forget  his  old  trick.  N.  D. 

Suckers. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  away  the  suckers  and  sprouts 
from  young  apple  trees  ?  W.  C.  Tucker.  New  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  J.  [From  mid-summer  till  winter.  If  cat 
off,  unless  cut  very  closely,  the  stubs  will  sprout  again 
• — hence  it  is  better  to  draw  them  off  by  force,  if  they 
are  as  low  down  or  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
may  be  easily  done  by  pressing  the  foot,  shod  with  a 
cowhide  boot,  between  the  shoot  and  trunk,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  shoot  at  the  same  time  with  both  hands.  If 
our  correspondent  wishes  to  clear  his  trees  of  suckers 
now,  it  may  be  done  at  once,  although  the  time  above 
named  is  better,  and  the  operation  may  need  repeat¬ 
ing  at  that  time.] 

Burning  Bones. — Will  you  please  to  inform  me 
what  effect  burning  bones  will  have  on  their  manurial 
qualities?  We  have  no  way  of  grinding  them  unless 
they  are  burnt.  J.  R.  Aiken.  Charleston ,  Tenn 
[Burning  dispels  the  gelatine  and  nitrogenous  portions, 
and  of  course  lessens  their  value.  The  phosphate  of 
lime  is  left  undiminished,  and  of  course  possesses  much 
value,  so  far  as  earthy  manures  are  concerned.] 

Osage  Orange  Plants. — Can  you  inform  me  where 
Osage  Orange  plants  can  be  obtained,  fit  for  setting  in 
the  hedge,  and  how  many  it  will  take  to  set  40  r<xis  of 


hedge?  I.  A.  Lawton.  Pittstown.  [About  1300 
plants  will  set  40  rods — the  plants  can  be  had  of  any 
of  the  principal  Rochester  nurserymen — or  of  A.  Saul 
&  Co.  of  Newburgh,  or  Parsons  <fc  Co.  of  Long  Island. 
The  price  is  about  $5  per  1,000,  but  more  for  extra 
large  plants. 

Couve  Tronchuda. — I  have  received  a  package  of 
Couve  Tronchuda  seed  from  the  Patent  Office.  Will 
you  inform  me  what  it  is,  and  the-mode  of  culture.  H. 
[A  description  of  this  plant,  another  name  for  which  is 
“  Portugal  Cabbage,”  was  given  in  the  7th  vol.  Co.  Gent.j 
p.  333,  by  Levi  Bartlett,  who  says :  We  preferred 
this  Portugal  cabbage  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  eaten — not  excepting  the  brocoli  and  cauli¬ 
flower.”  Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cab¬ 
bage — transplant  into  a  good  rich  soil  from  four  to  five 
feet  apart,  as  they  grow  very  large.  The  large  leaves 
may  be  cooked  and  served  up  in  the  same  way  as  as¬ 
paragus.] 

Ayrshires. — In  your  next  issue  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  breeders 
of  choice  Ayrshire  cattle  ?  An  Old  Subscriber. 
Montreal.  [This  breed,  although  quite  an  active  de¬ 
mand  exists  for  it,  less  frequently  appears  in  our  Ad¬ 
vertising  columns  we  think,  than  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sellers.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Hunger- 
ford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  E.  P.  Pren¬ 
tice,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  A  M.  Tredwell,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J  ,  occur  to  us  at  this  moment  as  possessors  of 
first  class  Ayrshires. 

Roots  for  Swine. — In  regard  to  mangold  wurtzel, 
is  it  a  good  food  for  swine  ?  Should  it  be  fed  to  them 
alone  or  mixed  with  grain,  and  when  should  it  be  plant¬ 
ed?  S.  B.  Wing.  Jamaica  Plains.  [If  cooked  and 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  meal,  it  is  good  for  feeding 
swine — uncooked  it  is  not.  It  is  excellent  for  milch 
cows  (fed  moderately  on  the  start,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,)  and  will  increase  their  milk  enough  to  help 
the  pigs,  if  they  can  get  the  sour  surplus.  Parsnips 
appear  to  be  the  best  roots  for  hogs,  and  may  be  fed 
to  them  raw.  Mangold  Wurtzel  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  the  earliest  corn  planting.] 

Cows7  Teats. — In  answer  to  P.  M.  C.’s  inquiry,  I 
will  give  my  practice-  in  such  cases.  Take  a  small 
sharp  pointed  penknife  in  one  hand,  grasp  the  teat 
firmly  in  the  other,  and  by  a  quick,  steady  motion  in¬ 
sert  the  blade  an  inch  or  more  in  the  orifice  through 
which  the  milk  passes.  This  operation  will  prove  a 
certain  cure,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating.  D.  W. 
C.  Towne.  Morgan ,  loica. 

To  Destroy  the  White  Daisy. — I  have  read  the 
inquiries  of  your  correspondent  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
subduing  the  white  daisy,  in  answer  to  which  I  will  say 
I  have  found  pasturing  with  sheep  effectual ;  they  will 
devour  the  blossoms,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  put  an 
end  to  the  weed.  By  the  way,  it  is  an  economical  way 
of  pasturing  sheep,  by  alternating  with  other  stock 
this  way,  one  week  to  cows,  horses,  young  cattle,  &c., 
the  next  week  the  same  lot  to  sheep,  and  the  third 
week  the  lot  be  vacant  to  recruit ;  so  by  the  use  of  three 
lots  more  can  be  pastured  than  each  continued  in  the 
same  lot,  and  the  cows,  &c.,  be  on  fresh  feed  all  the 
time.  z.  A.  l. 

Potatoes  for  Seed. — As  much  has  been  said  of 
small  potatoes  for  seed,  I  would  add  that  my  expe¬ 
rience  goes  to  show  that  large  ones  are  much  more  cer¬ 
tain.  P.  P.  p. 
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Mew  and  Select  Flower  Seeds, 

Sent  by  Mail— postage  paid — to  any  address  in  the  Union. 

IK_  BLISS, 

SeecLsiTiKin.  <Sc  DTst,  Springfield.,  IVXass., 
AS  iust  received  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  FLOWER 
SEEDS  ;  also  many  very  select  varieties  of  home  growth, 
comprising  in  all  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Varieties, 
among  which  are  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  many  rare 
and  choice  seeds — also  a  large  collection  of  old  established 
favorites,  greatly  improved  by  hybridization.  Particular 
attention  is  invited  to  his  choice  collection  of 
French  and  German  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Double  Balsams,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Cinerarias,  English  Pansies, 

German  Stocks,  Cockscombs, 

Chinese  Primrose,  &e., 

received  direct  from  the  parties  who  grow  the  plants  for 
the  English  and  Continental  Exhibitions,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  insure  to  purchasers  pure  and  genuine  seeds  of 
the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  raised  from  prize  Jloivers  only. 

The  attention  of  amateurs,  florists,  gardeners,  aud  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  particularly  invited  to  the 

SIXTH  EDITION  OE  HIS  CATALOGUE 

of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  just 
issued,  which  will  be  forwarded,  postpaid,  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Flowers,  but  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  where 
they  can  be  procured,  he  has  selected  from  his  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  Flower  Seed,  the  most  showy  varieties,  and 
those  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  up  in  assortments, 
which  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  Union, 
at  the  following  prices  : — 

Assortment  No.  1— consists  of  twenty  choice  varieties  of 

Annuals, .  $1.00 

No.  2 — consists  of  twenty  choice  varieties  of 

Biennials  and  Perennials, _ $1.00 

No.  3 — consists  of  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of 
Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing 
many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in 

cultivation,. .  $1.00 

No.  4 — consists  of  five  very  choice  varieties, 
selected  from  Prize  Flowers  of  En¬ 
glish  Pansies,  German  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truf¬ 
faut’s  French  Asters  and  Double 
Hollyhocks,  each  of  which  are  sold 
at  25  cents  singly, . $1.00 

Persons  in  ordering  will  please  give  the  number  of  the 
Assortment.  Any  person  remitting  Three  Dollars,  will 
receive  the  four  Assortments,  postage  free.  Remit¬ 
tances  can  be  made  in  bank  bills  or  postage  stamps. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  he  commenced  putting  up  the 
above  assortments,  during  which  time  they  have  been  sent 
to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union — and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavorable  weather  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  in  many  localities,  have  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  given  them  a  trial,  recommend 
them  freely  to  their  friends,  and  the  most  flattering  testi¬ 
monials  are  daily  received  of  their  good  quality. 

The  following  additional  assortments  will  be  sent,  free 
of  postage,  at  the  prices  anexed  : — 

Assortment  No.  5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties 

of  Greenhouse  Seeds, . $3.00 

No.  6 — contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  An¬ 
nuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  and  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  .  $5.00 

No.  7 — contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals, 

Biennials  and  Perennials, _ $2.50 

No.  8 — contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy 
Annuals,  Biennials  and  Peren¬ 
nials,  for  sowing  in  autumn,..  $1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  all  of  the  assortments  are  of  his 
selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  own  se¬ 
lections  from  the  Catalogue,  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

In  addition  to  the  above  he  offers  a  large  and  well  selec¬ 
ted  assortment  of 

DAHLIAS ,  VERBENAS,  ROSES , 

ENGLISH  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  PINKS, 
DOUBLE  HOLLYHCOKS,  PETUNIAS, 
HERBACEOUS  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS 
of  every  description,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  and  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash  or 
a  satisfactory  reference,  and  addressed  to 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield, 

March  25 — eow6tmlt.  Massachusetts. 


Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

HE  subscriber  offers  a  full  assortment  of  GARDEN, 
FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  of  the  growth  of 
1857,  and  of  the  very  best  qualities,  and  in  addition  to  all 
the  standard  varieties,  will  be  found  many  novelties,  for 
sale  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Orders  by  xiail  attended  to 
immediately. 

Peas — choice  and  new  varieties,  Extra  Early  Daniel  O’ 
Rourke,  Champion  of  England,  Carter’s  Victoria,  Hair’s 
Defiance,  Dwarf  Sugar,  Tall  Sugar,  Hair’s  Dwarf  Blue 
Mammoth,  Harrison’s  Glory,  Harrison’s  Perfection,  Epps’ 
Monarch,  Epps’  Lord  Raglan,  British  Queen,  with  alloth- 
er  varieties. 

Cauliflower— Early  Paris,  Nonpareil  and  Alma. 

Cabbage — Early  Wakefield,  Early  Ox  Heart,  Enfield 
Market  and  Winningstadt. 

Corn— King  Philip,  Early  Darling’s,  Constantinople  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Turnips — Ashcroft’s  Swede,  Rivers’  Swedish  Stubble 
and  Waite’s  Eclipse. 

Prize  Cucumbers  for  frames. 

Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato. 

New-Zealand  Spinach. 

Potato  Seed — German  and  English. 

Oats— Poland,  Potato  and  other  choice  varieties. 

Potatoes — Prince  Albert’s,  which  we  highly  recom¬ 
mend,  (Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  imported,)  Early  Dike- 
man,  Early  June,  Dover,  Mercer,  and  all  other  vari¬ 
eties. 

Spring  Wheat— Golden  Drop  or  Fife,  Sea,  Canada  Club, 
&c. 

Spring  Barley,  Spring  Rye. 

Tobacco  Seed — Havana  and  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. 

Spring  and  Winter  Vetches  or  Tares — Broom  Corn, 
Buckwheat,  Cotton  Seed,  &.c. 

Fruit  Seeds — Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Currant,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Seed,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Apricot  Pits. 

Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Yellow  and  Honey  Locust, 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitae. 

Grass  Seeds— Hungarian  and  American  Millet,  Green, 
Kentucky  Blue  or  June,  Orchard,  Ray,  Italian  and 
Perennial,  Foul  Meadow,  Sweet  Scented  Vernal, 
Fine  Mixed  Lawn,  Red  Top,  Timothy  or  Herds,  &c. 

Clovers — Large  and  Medium  Red,  White  Dutch,  Lu¬ 
zerne  or  French  Sanfoin,  Aliske,  Crimson,  Yellow 
Trefoil,  &c. 

Onion  Setts — Red  and  Yellow,  Top  or  Button,  and  Po¬ 
tato  Onions. 

Rhubarb  Roots — Myatt’s  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  Im¬ 
ported. 

Asparagus  Roots,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Egg  and  To¬ 
mato  Plants  furnished  in  season. 

Everything  in  my  line  furnished  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  Catalogue  containing  a  full  list  of  seeds  and  prices 
furnished  on  application. 

African  Imphee— genuine  as  raised  by  Leonard  M. 
Wray,  One  Dollar  per  pound. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane — American  and  Imported,  25  and 
40  cents  per  pound.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

March  18— weow3tm2t  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


No.  1  Pure  Peruvian  Guano. 

HAVING  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  val¬ 
uable  Fertilizer,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  Farmers 
and  Dealers  in  lots  to  suit,  from  1  to  500  tons,  at  lees  than 
Peruvian  Agents’  prices. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

March  25 — wStm2t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City 

PEMJVIAI  GUM®, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
POUDHETTE, 

LAND  PLASTER, 

FISH  AND  OTHER  GUANOS, 

Fertilizers  ©f  all  Kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

March  18 — weow3tm2t  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Weigela  H©§ea  S>y  Mail. 

WILL  send  cuttings  of  this  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  en¬ 
cased  in  tin,  for  50  cents  per  dozen,  post-paid.  The 
cuttings  grow  as  readily  as  currants.  Single  well-rooted 
plants  sent  as  above  at  the  same  price.  Osier  Willow  cut¬ 
tings  by  mail,  25  cents  per  dozen — $1.00  per  100.  Small 
well  rooted  plants  of  the  two  climbing  roses,  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  and  Baltimore  Belle,  by  mail,  50  cents  each. 

#  H.  B.  LUM, 

March  25— w&mlt  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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HiaKLAND  IsrXJK.SEB.IBS, 

Newburgh,  IV.  Y. 

Formerly  YA.  J.  Downing  &c  Co., 

HE  subscribers,  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  Dealers 
and  Planters  of  Trees  to  their  stock  now  ready  for  the 
ensuing  Spring  trade,  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  embraces 
everything  in  their  line  of  business,  all  of  the  most  vigo¬ 
rous  growth  and  best  quality. 

The  Department  of  Fruit  Trees 

Contains  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  both 
Standards  and  Dwarfs,  Cherries,  Standard  and  on  Maha- 
leb  Stocks,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces, 
Almonds,  and  Grape  Vines,  (both  hardy  Native  and  For¬ 
eign  for  vineries  ;)  also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  (New- 
Rochelle  or  Lawton,  High  Bush  or  Dorchester,  Newman’s 
Thornless,  &c.,  &c.,)  Strawberries.  Gooseberries,  (best 
Lancashire  varieties,)  Currants,  Walnuts,  Filberts.  &c. 

The  long  experience  of  A.  Saul  in  these  matters,  which 
occupies  his  whole  attention,  enables  us  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  all  articles  sold  by  us. 

The  Ornamental  Department 

Embraces  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c.,  including  a 
large  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian  and 
Scotch  Pines,  American  Arbor  Vitae,  Junipers,  Yews,  &c.; 
also  Elms,  Maples  and  Oaks  in  six  varieties  each,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  Lindens,  do.  Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  Horse- 
chestnuts,  Larch,  Sycamores,  Tulip  trees,  Cypress,  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Poplars,  Willows.  Locust,  &c.,  &c.  ;  Flowering 
Shrubs— Spireas  in  six  varieties,  Altheas,  Free  Honeysuc¬ 
kles,  Euonymous  Europeus,  Tamarix,Weigelia  Rosea, For- 
sythia,  Flowering  Hawthorns,  &c. 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Climbing  Plants  and  Climbing 
Roses,  and  Roses  of  all  classes  in  great  variety,  Dahlia 
roots,  Pasonies,  Phloxes,  and  a  full  collection  of  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants  and  Bedding  out  Plants  for  summer,  such  as 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Lantana,  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  &c. 

Hedge  Plants  of  Buckthorn,  Hawthorn,  Osage  Orange, 
and  American  Arbor  Vitae  for  screens,  &c.  Also  Rhubarb 
and  Asparagus  Roots.  Ten  Thousand  Plants  and  Cut¬ 
tings  of  Salix  triandra  and  Salix  purpurea,  the  two  best 
Osier  Willow's  in  cultivation. 

-  A  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  on  enclosing  a  P.  O.  Stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 

March  4— weow6t— mlt  A.  SAUL  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Prince  Albert  jpotatoes  and  Potato  Oats 
FOR  SALE, 

RINCE  Albert  Potatoes,  $2.12  per  single  bushel. 

“  “  “  4.18  for  two  bushels. 

“  “  “  6.00  per  bbl.  of  three  bush. 

The  above  prices  include  all  packing,  to  be  delivered  1st 
of  April,  weather  permitting. 

POTATO  OATS,  we  can  deliver  immediately  at  the 
following  price— One  Dollar  per  Bushel  of  38  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  The  above  we  will  warrant  genuine,  being 
grown  apart  from  other  oats,  and  the  seed  of  it  imported 
the  past  season.  All  will  be  delivered  at  the  Morris  and 
Essex  R.  R.  Depot  at  Newton.  Orders  addressed, 
GERALD  HOWATT, 

March  4 — wtfmlt  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

PURE  BONE,  (by  the  Barrel,) 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

POUDRETTE,  PLASTER,  &c. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS, 

Among  which  may  be  found  Males'  new  and  improved 
Subsoil  Plow  and  Knox's  Horse  Hoe. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

PURE  PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES,  &c., 
At  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

Mar.  18— w&m3m  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New- York  City. 

Fear  §ee<t£iaig$. 

IpINE  healthy  Pear  Seedlings,  one  year,  $8  per  1,000 — 

'  $75  per  10,000. 

Ditto,  two  years,  $15  per  1,000— $140  per  $10,000. 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch  and  Fir,  Apple,  Mazzard, 
Plum,  Angers  Quince,  Mahaleb,  Paradise  and  Doucain 
stocks  of  the  best  quality.  Catalogues  to  any  address. 
Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New-York. 

New-England  Pear  Seed,  $5  per  quart. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Jan.  28— w&m3m 


ROTH  WELL'S 
BLOOD  AND  WOOL  MANURE. 

NEW  article  for  the  active  fertilization  of  plants,  is 
offered  to  the  cultivator  in  the  form  of  BLOOD  AND 
WOOL  MANURE,  being  a  manufactured  preparation  of 
these  two  fertilizing  elements,  in  suitable  proportions. 

This  article  is  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  manure,  that  has 
been  used  in  England  for  the  past  three  years,  where  it 
has  attracted  considerable  interest  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  scientific  agriculturists,  from  its  really  wonderful 
results  when  compared  with  the  Use  of  several  valuable 
kinds  of  Guano.  The  results  in  the  soil  would  be  scarcely 
looked  for  in  the  ordinary  use  of  these  somewhat  neglect¬ 
ed  materials,  and  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  happy 
combination  Avhich  produces  two  curious  effects  in  the  soil, 
which  are  chemical  and  mechanical,  and  the  great  fertili¬ 
zing  properties  of  these  two  materials. 

The  result  upon  the  various  crops  are  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano,  though  in  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  effects  somewhat  different.  It  is  a 
highly  stimulating  and  very  active  manure,  well  adapted 
to  urging  forward  in  the  spring  of  succulent  plants  and 
garden  esculents  generally,  and  may  be  used  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  wherever  Peruvian  Guano  can  be  used  to  success 
and  profit. 

Dried  Blood  has  been  for  a  long  time  used  with  success 
in  skilled  agriculture  ;  but  the  combination  of  it  with 
Wool,  in  a  peculiar  manufactured  state,  is  a  new  idea  ;  the 
application  of  it  to  plants  in  the  soil,  has  proved  that  it  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  effect  the  development  and  ra¬ 
pid  growth  of  plants ,  and  the  ready  production  of  leaves 
and  woody  fibre.  Both  of  these  articles  yield  largely  of 
Ammonia  and  Nitrogen,  which  is  well  known  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  Peruvian  Guano;  while  the  Wool 
yields  Phosphoric  Acid  upon  analysis,  which  is  known 
to  be  so  advantageous  in  the  production  of  the  flower  and 
seed  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  general  developments  of 
grain  crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  particularly  in  the 
growth  of  field  crops. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  manure  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  chemical  decomposition  in  the 
soil,  by  which  it  gives  oft*  continuously  Nitrogen  Gas, 
which  is  very  necessary  in  the  early  formation  and  contin¬ 
uous  healthy  growth  of  plants.  Another  advantage  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  wool  giving 
lightness  or  elasticity  to  the  soil,  so  that  the  young  roots 
and  spongeoles  of  the  plants  can  readily  distend  them¬ 
selves  in  search  of  food.  This  is  a  very  important  requi¬ 
site  during  the  early  stages  of  the  germination  and  growth 
of  the  plant  ;  and  also  helps  greatly  the  chemical  and  elec¬ 
trical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  development  of 
the  plant  at  this  period,  by  allowing  the  free  access  of  the 
heat,  air,  and  rain  water  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  new  manure  will  soon  become  a  favorite  among 
gardeners  and  scientific  agriculturists,  on  account  of  the 
above  mentioned  mechanical  and  chemical  effects.  Its  re¬ 
sult  upon  application  to  the  soil  and  the  plant  have  been 
demonstrated  in  England  and  the  following  comparative 
results  obtained,  which  are  copied  from  the  Marx  Lane 
Express,”  of  London.  It  is  appended  for  the  benefit  of 
American  agriculturists.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  compari¬ 
son  with  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  a  well  known  and 
valuable  fertilizer,  is  very  decided  in  its  favor  ;  and  also 
its  comparative  results  with  several  kinds  of  Guano  enu¬ 
merated,  and  also  with  other  preparations — the  weight, 
cost  and  result  being  given. 


TRIAL  IN  1857. 

Quant. 

of 

Man’ re 

Cost 
per 
acre . 

Wei’t  of 
Turnips 
^  acre. 

Civt. 

s. 

d. 

T.cwt.qr. 

Patent  Wool  Manure, . -- 

6 

45 

0 

18 

2 

0 

Patagonian  Guano, . . 

8 

45 

C 

14 

10 

2 

Hottentot  do . . 

7 

45 

0 

17 

11 

1 

Peruvian  do . 

4§ 

67 

6 

17 

18 

0 

Falkland  Island  do., . 

4k 

45 

0 

19 

10 

1 

Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime,  (Berwick,) - 

5i 

45 

0 

13 

14 

1 

Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime,  (Mr.  O.,) . 

5  h 

45 

0 

13 

10  - 

2 

Ammoniacal  Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime,.. 

55 

0 

14 

3 

3 

Mixture  of  above, . . . 

Sawdust  steeped  in  Chamber  lye.. 

6 

45 

0 

17 

18 

0 

six  weeks,  a  good  handful  along.. 

the  hill, . 

— 

17 

18 

1 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  bags,  branded  Rothwell’s  No.  1 
Ammoniated,  Nitrogenized  Wool  and  Blood  Manure. 
Price— $30  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Apr.  1 — mlt  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 

Horticultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 
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Sugar  from  the  Sorghum. 

HE  undersigned  has  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Jos.  S. 
Lovering,  to  re-publish  his  “  Detailed  account  of  Ex¬ 
periments,  and  observations  on  the  Sorghum  Saccharatum 
or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  made  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  its  value  as  a  sugar  producing  plant,”  new  edition, 
with  a  Postscript  by  the  author. 

Single  copies  10  cents,  or  twelve  copies  for  one  dollar  ; 
a  one-cent  stamp  additional  for  each  copy  ordered  by  mail, 
to  prepay  postage.  All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 
HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  &  Florist, 

March  11 — wltmlt*  327  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia. 


§eed§— See<Ss-“-§eedLs‘~§eed§— ■  1  §5§. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE. 

HE  subscriber  again  offers  his  annual  assortment  of 
genuine  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  growth  of 
1857,  consisting  in  part  of  the  following  desirable  articles  : 
Extra  Early,  Early  and  Late  Garden  Peas,  the  best  new 
and  standard  sorts,  viz  : 

Extra  Early — Daniel  O’Rourke  (true,)  Sangster’s  No. 
1,  and  Cedo  Nulli,  each  37£  cents  per  quart ;  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  and  Emperor,  each  25  cents  per  quart ;  Tom  Thumb, 
75  cents  per  quart. 

Early  —  Sebastopol,  (new,)  50  cents  per  quart;  Blue 
Surprise,  37i  cents  per  quart ;  Washington,  Kent,  June, 
Double  Blossom  Frame,  Bishop’s  Dwarf  Prolific,  and 
Strawberry,  each  25  cents  per  quart. 

General  Crop — Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection,  (both 
new,)  Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  Marrow,  (extra  fine)  each 
50  cents  per  quart ;  Napoleon  and  Eugenie,  (both  new 
and  fine)  75  cents  per  quart ;  Fairbeard’s  Early  Champion 
of  England,  (the  finest  wrinkled  variety  known,)  37^  cents 
per  quart. 

Late  Sorts — Epp’s  Monarch,  75  cents  per  quart ;  Brit¬ 
ish  Queen  and  Knight’s  Marrow,  each  50  cents.  The  above 
comprising  but  a  part  of  my  assortment,  for  which  see 
my  catalogue. 

Also,  Extra  Early  and  Early  Beets,  Early  and  Late 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brocolis,  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Egg  Plant,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Peppers,  Radish¬ 
es,  Herb  Seeds,  &c.,  &c.,  in  large  or  small  quantities  : 
Garden  Beans  of  all  sorts,  Early,  Late,  Bush,  and  Pole. 

Fine  large  Lima  Beans,  (a  few)  at  50  cents  per  quart. 

Sweet  or  Sugar  Corn  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  garden. 
The  Gigantic  Constantinople  is  particularly  fine — 25  cents 
per  quart. 

Indian  Corn  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  Field. 

Millet  Seed,  Long  Brush  Broom  Corn,  Luzerne  or  French 
Clover,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Red  Clover  and  Timothy, 
Red  Top  or  Herds  Grass,  Orchard  Grass  and  Mixed  Grass 
for  Lawns,  English  Rye  Grass,  Spring  Vetches  and  Sun- 
Flower,  White  and  Yellow  Onion  Sets  and  Top  Onions. 

Best  Improved  Ruta  Baga  and  other  Turnips,  75  cents 
per  pound  ;  Long  Grange,  Large  White  and  other  Carrots, 
$1  per  pound  ;  Onion  Seed  (a  limited  supply)— Large  Red 
at  $1.25 — Large  Yellow,  $1  50,  and  White  Portugal  at  $2 
per  pound.  Long  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wur- 
zel,  White  and  Yellow  Sugar  Beet,  Honey  Locust,  Buck¬ 
thorn  and  Osage  Orange  Seeds  for  live  fences,  Yellow  Lo¬ 
cust  for  timber  and  Locust  posts,  with  a  large  assortment 
of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  choice  and  liberal 
assortment  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1  or  upwards,  and 
postage  paid. 

Spring-planting  Bulbs,  viz:  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  Tiger 
Flower,  Tuberoses  and  Madeira  vines. 

Choice  Double  Dahlias — named  varieties  $3  per  dozen. 

The  best  standard  books  on  Poultry,  Kitchen  Garden¬ 
ing,  cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Flowers. 

Imphee  or  New  African  Sugar  Cane,  (genuine  at  $1 
per  pound) 

Sorghum  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Cliufas  or  Earth  Almonds,  25  cents  per  ounce. 

Clean  Strawberry  seed,  (mixed  sorts,)  $2  per  ounce. 

The  true  Christina  Musk  Melon,  at  50  cents  per  ounce  ; 
also  the  new  Orange  Water  Melon,  with  many  other  arti¬ 
cles  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  the  confined  limits  of 
an  advertisement. 

Full  reference  is  made  to  my  new  descriptive  prieed 
Catalogue  for  1858,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

The  subscriber,  thankful  for  the  patronage  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  past  27  years,  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  the  same  from  former,  as  well  as  now  customers. 

Orders  received  for  Wilson’s  celebrated  ALBANY 
SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY.  Can  be  planted  to  great¬ 
est  advantage  in  the  spring.  Price  $2  per  100 — $15  per 
1,000  plants.  WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Seedsman  &  Florist,  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

E&F"  Small  packages  of  Seeds  carefully  enveloped,  and 
forwarded  by  mail.  March  11— w8tm2t 


Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
HENRY  DREER, 

Seedsman  &  Florist,  327  CHestnut-St.,  Philadelphia, 

FFERS  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  In  addition  to  those  of  his 
own  growth,  he  is  constantly  receiving  all  the  novelties 
from  Europe.  Being  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
grower,  and  superintending  all  the  various  details  of  his 
business,  purchasers  can  always  depend  upon  obtaining 
genline  and  reliable  seeds — a  very  important  conside¬ 
ration  to  the  Florist  and  Gardener.  "Among  the  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  SEEDS,  the  following  can  be  recommended  : — 

PEAS — Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke ;  Early  Tom 
Thumb,  10  inches  high  and  productive  ;  Flack’s  Victory  ; 
Champion  of  England  ;  Hair’s  Mammoth  Dwarf  Marrow. 

BEETS — Extra  Early  Turnip.  Long  Smooth  Blood. 

CABBAGE — Early  London,  Winningstadt,  French  Ox- 
heart,  Early  Dutch,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  and  Philadelphia 
Drumhead. 

LETTU CE— Early  Steinkopf,  a  very  superior  early  head 
salad;  Royal  Cabbage  or  Drumhead.  Also,  Extra  Curled 
Parsley,  true— Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  Fejee  Island  To¬ 
mato,  solid  and  fine  flavored,  for  which  a  premium  was 
awarded — Newington  Wonder  Beans,  a  prolific  and  early 
snapehort— German  Wax  Pole  Beans,  the  finest  snapshort 
pods,  entirely  stringless,  tender  and  delicious — New  inter¬ 
mediate  Carrot,  Jenny  Lind  Muekmclon,  Bradford  and 
Pomaria  Watermelon,  together  with  many  other  new  and 
desirable  varieties,  with  all  the  old  approved  and  standard 
sorts,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  embraces  all  the  varieties  desirable  for 
the  amateur,  as  well  as  the  professional  florist,  for  which 
see  Catalogue. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL— Twenty  choice,  distinct 
varieties  (my  selection)  will  be  mailed  to  distant  applicants 
by  remitting  One  Dollar. 

A  large  collection  of  Everblooming  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Verbenas,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  March  11 — w4tm.lt* 

W  M.  R.  PRINCE  &  Co., 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

RICED  CATALOGUES,  which  are  sent  to  purcha¬ 
sers  who  enclose  stamps  :  No.  1 — Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 
No.  2— Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Iris, 
Double  Sweet  Williams,  and  all  other  Herbaceous  Flow¬ 
ering  Plants,  &c.  No.  3 — Extra  large  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable 
for  immediate  fruit-bearing  and  embellishment.  No.  4 — 
Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers,  compri¬ 
sing  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Stocks 
for  Engrafting,  and  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  &c.  No.  5— 
Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and 
Flower  Seeds.  No.  6-  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Un¬ 
rivalled  Collection  of  100  select  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
with  a  Rejected  List.  No.  9— Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flow¬ 
ers  of  every  class,  including  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Paso- 
nies,  Dahlias,  and  other  rare  Flowering  Plants.  No.  11- 
Treatise  on  Culture  of  the  Chinese  Potato  or  Dioscorea 
Batatas,  on  Licorice,  Tanner’s  Sumach,  Fig,  Almond, 
Olive,  Osier,  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  Earth  Almond  and  Mad¬ 
der,  No.  12— Wm.  R.  Prince’s  Address  to  the  American 
Institute,  on  the  character  and  merits  of  the  Chinese  Po¬ 
tato,  with  the  triumphant  Reports  of  the  American  and 
French  Institutes  on  the  same  subject.  No.  13 — Catalogue 
of  Green-House  Plants. _ March  1 — mlt- 

SOMBRERO  GUANO, 

Imported  and  For  sale  by  WOOD  &  GRANT,  90 
Front  Street,  New-York. 

THE  several  analyses  of  this  Guano,  made  by  the  most 
eminent  Chemists  of  this  country,  viz  :  Profs.  Hayes 
of  Boston,  J.  R.  Chilton  and  Isaiah  Deck  of  New-York, 
Booth  of  Philadelphia,  Piggot  of  Baltimore,  Maupin  and 
Tuttle  of  University  of  Virginia,  M.  P.  Scott  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Gilliam  of  the  Military  Institute  of  Lexington, 
Va,  all  show  it  to  contain  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  Bone 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

To  Farmers  desirous  of  testing  its  qualities,  we  will  for¬ 
ward  our  Pamphlet  when  requested,  containing  a  full 
statement  of  its  merits,  value  and  manner  of  application. 
The  Planters  and  Farmers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  such  fertilizers,  having  used  them  with  profit  for  the 
last  five  years.  • 

The  attention  of  Dealers  and  Country  Storekeepers  is 
called  to  this  article.  March  4  w9tm2t 
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Notice  to  Farmers. 

AVING  sold  half  of  my  interest  in  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Department  of  the  business,  to 
Mr.  Wm.  W.  Eggleston,  which  he  will  carry  on,  both  for 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  at  No.  84  State  street,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  (two  doors  below  Pearl,)  under  the  firm  name 
of  Pease  &  Eggleston.  We  would  respectfully  invite  the 
fanners  and  merchants  to  examine  our  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  Seeds  and  Implements  of  the  most  approved 
kinds — such  as  Plan's ,  Cultivators ,  Harrows ,  Seed  Planters , 
Corn  Shelters,  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters ,  Fanning  Mills ,  Feed 
Mills ,  Sugar  Mills ,  Saw  Mills,  Cider  and  Wine  Mills ,  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers ,  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines,  fyc., 
§c..  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  and  we  think  the  time 
they  expend  in  this  way  will  be  satisfactorily  employed. 
Remember  No.  84  Slate  Street. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Successors  to  Rich’d  EL  Pease, 

P.  S.  I  shall  continue  to  give  my  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  my  justly  celebrated  Excelsior  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshers,  as  usual,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  all 
orders,  which  I  respectfully  solicit. 

March  11 — \v2tmlt  RICH’D  II.  PEASE. 

Devon  Prize  Bull  for  Sale. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  their  Prize  Bull  “  New 
Britain  2d.”  He  received  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling, 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Conn.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
He  will  be  two  years  old  next  March  ;  is  of  good  size,  and 
is  a  very  perfect  animal. 

We  also  would  sell  “  Charter  Oak  he  is  own  brother 
to  New  Britain  2d,  and  will  be  one  year  old  next  March. 

WELLS  BROTHERS, 

March  1 — m3t  New-Britain,  Conn. 


POUDRETTE. 

UR  prices  for  the  above  valuable  fertilizer,  viz  : — For 
one  barrel,  $2  -two  barrels,  $3.50— three  barrels,  $5 — 
four  barrels,  $6.50— five  barrels,  $8— six  barrels,  $9,50— for 
seven  barrels  and  over,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel,  de¬ 
livered  free  of  cartage.  Send  your  orders  early  to 
GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  25— w8tm3t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

SEEDS. 

NEW  novelty,  and  never  before  presented  to  marke. 
— the 

NEW  MEXICAN  CUSHOW, 

A  variety  that  excels  all  others  in  eating,  growth  and  rari¬ 
ty.  (I  have  but  few  packages.)  The  English 
MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN, 

that  is  mammoth  indeed,  as  they  frequently  belt  over  five 
feet  around.  Also  the  true  genuine 

CHUFAS  OR  EARTH  ALMONDS. 

The  seed  sent  post-paid,  on  reception  of  25  cents  for  sin¬ 
gle  packages— five  packages  for  $1.  Address,  with  Post- 
Office  and  State  plainly  written,  to 

JOS.  L.  ASHBY,  Care  Dr.  A.  R.  McKee, 
Jan  7 — wlOtmSt _ Liberty,  Missouri. 

To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

IIE  SUBSCRIBERS  offer  for  sale  60,000  barrels  of 
their 

New  and  Improved  Poudrette, 
Manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New-York  city,  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  improved 
within  the  last  three  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  19 
years,  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for  Corn 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreea¬ 
ble  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth,)  will  manure  an  acre  of 
corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it 
to  come  up  quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will 
bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut-worm  ;  also  it  does 
not  injure  the  seed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation, 
and  the  large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business, 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be 
of  such  quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  ex¬ 


pense — 

One  barrel, . . . ...$2  00 

Two  barrels, . . . . . 3.50 

Five  barrels,  . . . . . . .  8.00 

Six  barrels,.... . . . .  9.50 


And  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over 
six  barrels. 

BSjF*  A.  Pamphlet  containing  every  information,  will  be 
sent  (free)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  ad¬ 
dress  is  THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Feb.  25— weow6tm3t  Office,  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 


Rebecca,  Delaware,  Golden  Hamburgh, 

OWOOD  MUSCAT  and  other  new  Grape  Vines,  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  A  Priced  List  will  be  sent  to 
applicants.  Address  W.  C.  STRONG, 

Feb.  18— W8tm2t  Nonantum  Hill,  Brighton,  Mass. 

§yrsi.cti§e  Nurseries. 

UR  Stock  for  the  Spring  Trade,  will  consist  of  all  the 
LARGER  AND  MINOR  FRUITS  : 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  great  variety,  including 
many  of  the  native  Forest  Trees. 

The  Hardy  EVERGREENS,  Norway  and  American 
Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Hemlock,  Balsam  Fir,  and  Arbor 
Vitae,  ranging  from  3  to  6  feet  high. 

ROSES,  SHRUBS.  DAHLIAS,  PH30NIES,  PHLOX¬ 
ES,  SPIRAEAS,  HONEY-SUCKLES,  of  rare  beauty  and 
in  great  abundance. 

HEDGE  PLANTS  of  Buckthorn,  Privet,  Osage  Or¬ 
ange,  and  Honey  Locust,  at  very  low  prices. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB,  best  kinds  and  strong 
roots. 

Of  RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  our  assortment  is  especially  large  and  attractive, 
and  embraces  all  the  old  and  new  sorts  of  worth  and  re¬ 
pute. 

GRAPES  :  Strong  Plants  of  the  Rebecca  for  $3,  and 
Delaware  for  $2  each  ;  Concord  and  Diana  for  $1  each,  or 
$9  per  dozen  ;  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Clinton,  1  and  2  yrs. 
old,  low  by  the  dozen  or  hundred  ;  and  Foreign  Grapes,  in 
pots,  in  great  variety. 

Lawton  (or  New-Rochelle)  BLACKBERRY ;  strong 
plants,  $2  per  dozen. 

CHERRY  STOCKS,  (Mazzard,>  $3.50  per  1,000. 

PLUM  STOCKS,  (Wild,  or  Canada,)  $8  per  1,000. 

Nurserymen  will  find  these  very  superior. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  of  our  articles,  generally,  wo 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  new  edition  of  our  Catalogues, 
viz  : 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green 
House  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers, 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

THORP,  SMITH  &  HANCHETT, 

Feb.  4— weow6tm2t  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BONK  BUST, 
COLUMBIA.  H  GUANO , 

OR  SALE  by  A.  LONGETT, 

March  1— m3t  34  Cliff  Street,  New-York. 


GOOD  MEDICINES. 

T  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billious  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wtf 
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3STEW-YOBH:  3  X  A  T  IE 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


WHEELEE,  MELIOK  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 


Double  Power,  and  Improved  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower,  in  operation. 


]yr AISTUF A CTURERS  of  Endless  Chain  Railway  Horse  Powers,  and  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Machinery  for  Horse 
-LtJL  Power  use,  and  owners  of  the  Patents  on,  and  principal  makers  of  the  following  valuable  Machines  : — 

WHEELER’S  PATENT  SINGLE  HORSE  POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

This  is  a  One-Horse  Machine,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  medium  and  small  grain  growers.  It  separates  grain  and  chaff 

from  the  straw,  and  threshes  about  100  bushels  of  wheat  or  twice  as  many  oats  per  day,  without  changing  horses _ by 

a  change  nearly  double  the  Quantity  may  be  threshed.  Price  $128. 

WHEELER’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

AND 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR, 

This  Machine  is  like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  and  for  two  horses.  It  does  double  the  work  of  the  Single  Machine, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  and  medium  grain  growers,  and  persons  wrho  make  a  business  of  threshing. 
Price  $160. 

WHEELER’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

AND 

IMPROVED  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER. 

[SHOWN  IN  THE  CUT.] 

This  is  also  a  Two-Horse  Machine,  and  has  been  much  improved  during  the  past  season  ;  it  threshes,  separates  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  and  winnows  it  at  one  operation,  at  the  average  rate  of  150  bushels  of  wTheat  and  300  bushels  of 
oats  per  day.  In  out-door  work,  and  for  persons  who  make  a  business  of  threshing,  it  is  an  unequalled  Machine 
Price  $245. 

ALSO  CLOVER  HULLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS  AND  SAWING  MACHINES. 

Our  Horse  .rowers  are  adapted  in  all  respects  to  driving  every  kind  of  Agricultural  and  other  machines,  that  admit 
of  being  driven  by  Horse  Power,  and  our  Threshers  may  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Horse  Powers  in 
use— either  are  sold  separately. 

To  persons  wishing  more  information  and  applying  by  mail,  we  will  forward  a  Circular  containing  such  details 
as  purchasers  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  gentlemen  having  our  Machines  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery  23  years,  and  have  had  longer, 
larger  and  more  extended  and  successful  experience  than  any  other  house. 

All  our  Machines  are  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  or  maybe  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time 
for  trial. 

5£S?“  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  or  Canada,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  referen¬ 
ces,  will  be  filled  with  pi’omptness  and  fidelity  ;  and  Machines,  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  or  by  cheapest  and  best  routes.  WPIEELER,  IMIEXjICK  Co., 

March  25 — w&mlt  Albany,  IN'.  Y. 
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KIC  IT’D  H.  PEASE’S 


EXCELSIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE ,  84  STATE  STREET ,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  Excelsior  Changeable  Railway  Horse  Power, 


With  Threshers.  Separators,  Clover  Mailers,  and 

CIRCULAR  AND  CROSS-CUT  SAW  MILLS  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES, 

CIDER  MILLS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  IMPLEMENTS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  POWER. 


EXCELSIOR  I-CODFtSIE  POWER. 


WE  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  recommending  our  Horse 
Power  as  the  very  best  machine  of  the  description 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  accessibility  to  all  parts  of  its  machinery,  all  the  gears 
being  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  is  in  itself  an  item  which 
should  claim  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  The  various 
improvements  which  we  have  made  over  other  machines 
of  the  same  class,  though  they  may  appear  small  in  detail, 
yet  as  a  whole  they  have  given  our  Power  a  superiority 
over  them  which  has  been  abundantly  attested  in  the  va¬ 
rious  trials  with  competing  machines.  Below  is  the  report 
of  the  Louisville  Journal  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers,  on  the  Grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Ag. 
Society,  held  at  Louisville,  in  September,  1857  : — 

“At  the  trial  before  the  Committee,  of  Endless  Chain 
Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines,  the  Excelsior  Ma¬ 
chine,  manufactured  by  Rich’d.H.  Pease  of  Albany.  N.  Y., 
came  off  successful — they  having  threshed  the  fifty  sheaves 
allotted  them  in  five  minutes  and  eight  seconds,  ivhile  the 
Emery  competing  Machine  occupied  six  minutes  in  thresh¬ 
ing  the  same  amount,  or  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  longer 
than  the  Excelsior.  The  threshing  was  done  by  the  mere 
weight  of  the  horses,  no  harness  being  used.  The  work¬ 
manship  on  the  Excelsior  Thresher  is  of  a  very  superior 
description.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  of  these  Ma¬ 
chines,  as  it  is  adapted  to  threshing  and  grinding  grain, 
cutting  fodder,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  churning,  &c.  It 
is  truly  a  useful  and  cheap  Machine.” 

At  this  Fair  we  were  awarded  the  First  Premium,  the 
Society’s  Large  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,  and  a  Diploma  of  Special  commendation 
for  the  best  Motive  Power  for  General  Farm  Use. 
Under  this  head  we  came  into  competition  not  only  with 
all  Horse  Powers,  but  Steam  Engines,  Wind  Mills,  &c. 
This  is  the  highest  commendation  that  has  ever  been 
awarded  to  similar  machines,  and  indeed  it  was  a  great 
triumph,  as  the  most  celebrated  Machines  in  the  country 
came  in  direct  competition  with  our  own  in  a  fair  and  im- 
artial  trial.  We  have  also  taken  premiums  at  nearly  every 
tute  and  County  Fair  where  we  have  exhibited,  and  where 
the  Machines  have  been  put  in  operation  before  competent 
committees. 

Our  Horse  Powers  are  especially  adapted  to  driving 
Threshing  Machines,  Circular  and  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Ma¬ 
chine  Shops,  Elevators,  Pile  Drivers,  Ferry  Boats,  Hay 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  and  may 


be  used  for  Loading  and  Discharging  Vessels,  and  indeed 
for  any  purpose  where  only  One  or  Two  Horse  Power  is 
required.  The  angle  of  elevation  necessary  to  operate  this 
Power,  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  horses  and  amount 
of  work  required  to  be  done.  The  operator  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine  should  always  be  his  own  judge  in  this  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  state  that  our  Machines  are  so  geared  that 
the  elevation  necessary  is  less  than  other  Machines,  when 
the  same  amount  of  power  is  applied. 

PRICES  I A  ALBANY. 

Excelsior  Changeable  Railway  Horse  Power, 

Thresher  and  Separator  (2  Horse,) .  $160.00 

Excelsior  Changeable  Railway  Horse  Power. 

Thresher  and  Separator  (1  Horse.) .  128.00 

Excelsior  Two  Horse  Power,  with  Thresher  and 

Cleaner  combined, .  255.00 

Excelsior  Two  Horse  Power,  including  Band 

Wheel, .  116.00 

Excelsior  Horse  Power,  for  One  Horse,  including 

Band  Wheel, . 85.00 

Threshing  Machine,  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 

26  fnch  Cylinder, . 40.00 

Threshing  Machine,  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 

24  inch  Cylinder,  . . 37.00 

Set  of  Bands  for  Machine,  with  Extras,  &c„ .  5.00 

Ice  Plows,  for  Cutting  Ice, .  $50  to  75.00 

Fanning  Mills,  fitted  for  Power,  $26,  $28,  $30,  and  32.00 
Portable  Circular  Saw  Mills,  24  inch  Saw,  for  Wood 

Cutting,  <fcc-, .  37.00 

Extra  Table  and  Saw,  for  Slitting  Boards,  Fence 

Stuff,  and  General  Shop  Use, .  7.00 

Cross-Cut  Saw  Arrangements,  for  Power,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Logs,  greatly  improved, .  25.00 

Feed  Mills,  with  Chilled  Iron  Cylinder, .  45.00 

Power  Corn  Shellers, .  $40  to  55.00 

Clover  Hullers, . .  32.00 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines, .  $115  to  175.00 

Power  Feed  Cutters, . .  25  to  50.00 

Corn  and  Seed  Planters, .  3  to  14.00 

Dog  Power  for  Churning, .  18  00 

Terms.— Cash,  or  approved  notes  for  four  months,  pay¬ 
able  at  Bank.  Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  RICHARD  H.  PEASE, 
March  11— It  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EMERY  BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

NO.  52  ST  A  TE  STREET ,  CORNER  OF  GREEN. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THE  long  experience  of  the  manufacturers,  and  une¬ 
qualled  success  of  the 

Emery’s  Patented  Railroad  Changeable  Horse  Power, 

as  made  and  introduced  by  them  into  every  part  of  the 
World,  and  having  gained  an  immense  and  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  ( having  sold  more  than  Eight  Hundred  setts 
for  the  last  harvest  )  and  requiring  the  Works  to  be  kept  in  full 
and  constant  operation ,  with  nearly  one  hundred  workmen , 
during  the  whole  fall  and  winter  months  to  this  date ,  to  fill  the 
steady  demand  for  them,  ivithout  accumulating  stock  on  hand, 
and  which  has  been  the  only  exception  to  the  general  stopping 
of  every  similar  establishment  in  the  country  since  October 
last ,  has  induced  the  proprietors  to  increase  their  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  by  putting  new  and  large  Low  Pressure 
Engines  of  three  times  the  capacity  of  those  removed,  and 
otherwise  materially  extend  their  works. 

They  have  also  added  a  Ploav  Department,  with  all  the 
known  facilities  and  improved  patterns  required  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

They  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same  patronage  hereto¬ 
fore  so  liberally  enjoyed,  assuring  their  patrons  that  their 
Machinery,  which  comprises  a  greater  variety  of  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machines  than  are  offered  by  any  like  establishment  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  are  unequalled  in  points  of  Uti¬ 
lity  and  Value,  and  all  are  constructed  with  especial  re¬ 
gard  to  operating  together  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  unexampled  success  of  the  manufactures  from  the 
Albany  Agricultural  Works,  and  the  great  demand  for 
them  has  induced  several  other  parties  to  adopt  the  same 
style  and  patterns,  in  violation  of  the  Letters  Patent,  and 
even  copy  the  advertisements,  price  lists  and  illustrations, 
and  bj7  various  other  ways  have  endeavored,  and  are  still 
endeavoring  to  manufacture  and  sell  much  inferior  and 
cheaper  made  machines,  misrepresenting  them  as  equal 
and  oftentimes  as  superior  to  those  from  which  they  have 
patterned  them. 

One  such  manufacturer,  in  his  advertisements  publish¬ 
es  a  newspaper  puff  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
Fair  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1857,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  awarded  the  Society’s  First  Premium  Large  Silver 
Medal,  also  a  Diploma  of  Commendation,  in  competition 
with  all  the  Horse  Powers,  Steam  Engines,  Wind  Mills, 
&  c., 

While  the  Facts  are  os  follows: 

The  said  Society  offered  a 


Grand  G-oldL  Medal, 
valued  at  $75,  for  the 

Best  Motive  Power  for  General  Purposes. 

Several  entries  were  made  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam 
Engines  of  various  kinds,  both  stationary  and  portable. 

Upon  the  Committees  meeting,  they  declined  to  award 
the  Grand  Medal  at  all,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves.  but  reported  upon  the  several  entries  separately, 
awarding  precisely  the  same  “Diploma  of  Commenda¬ 
tion”  to  each  of  the  only  two  Rail  Road  Horse  Powers  en¬ 
tered,  with  the  following  report : — 

“  After  a  most  careful  examination ,  the  committee  ivere  with 
difficulty  able  to  discover  that  either  of  tlum  possessed  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  other.” 

The  same  award  was  also  made  to  several  Steam  En¬ 
gines  by  the  same  committee. 

So  much  for  the  First  Premium  and  Large  Silver  Medal, 
not  one  such  award  having  been  made. 

The  committee  awarded  Four  Silver  Medals  to  as  many 
Threshing  Machines  made  by  as  many  different  parties. 

All  the  medals  to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  value,  and 
without  any  remarks  whatever  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  several  entries,  and  including  the  said  sett  of  Threshing 
Machines,  made  precisely  in  imitation  of  Emery’s  pat¬ 
terns  and  especially  for  the  said  fair,  and  in  this  instance 
an  extraordinarily  well  finished  sett  of  machines. 

They  also  had  been  in  constant  operation  several  days 
prior  to  the  trial  before  the  committee,  while  Emery’s  sett 
of  machines  were  of  the  ordinary  make  for  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  the  Thresher  had  never  been  put  to  work  till  in 
the  presence  of  the  committee,  and  then  with  but  two  lots 
of  wheat  of  fifty  sheaves  each. 

One  lot  of  fifty  sheaves  was  threshed  as  much  quicker 
by  it  than  with  the  competing  machines,  as  it  was  slower 
with  the  next  lot  of  fifty  sheaves. 

The  differences  being  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  grain  and  size  of  the  sheaves. 

So  much  for  the  trial  of  threshing  for  fi  ve  or  six  minutes, 
while  any  trial  to  give  any  practical  result  of  ease  of  team, 
quantity  and  quality  of  work,  and  the  machines  themselves, 
should  require  at  least  a  whole  day  for  each  machine,  and 
more  tests  applied  than  that  with  race-horses,  (first,  home 
wins,)  to  say  nothing  of  the  privilege  allowed  in  racing,  of 
best  two  in  three  heats,  which  the  committee  refused  to 
grant  for  want  of  time  to  devote  to  so  unimportant  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  Horse  Power  and  Threshing  Machine. 

If  reports  of  committees  were  required,  we  would  say 
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that  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society 
at  Buffalo,  Emery's  Two-Horse  Power  with  Oct.,  1857, 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  combined,  was  awarded  the 

First  and  only  Premium, 

and  in  competition  with  the  justly  celebrated  Pitt’s  ma¬ 
chines,  which  were  exhibited  and  operated  each  day  of  the 
Fair  by  the  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  himself,  besides 
several  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers  of  different  kinds. 

The  Louisville  competitor  (who  claims  the  large  Silver 
Medal,)  did  not  venture  to  compete  again,  but  laid  off  on 
pretended  laurels  gained  at  a  fiveminutes’  trial  against 
time. 

More  than  Fifty  Silver  Medals  and  twice  as  many  Di¬ 
plomas,  besides  a  large  number  of  Gold  Medals,  and  all 
First  Premiums ,  have  been  awarded  the 

EMERY?S  PATENT  HORSE  POWER, 

during  the  past  eight  years,  by  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  in 

Sixteen  Different  States, 

besides  those  by  numberless  County  Societies,  in  all  the 
States  where  they  have  been  organized  and  machines  ex¬ 
hibited. 

N.  B.  Catalogues,  with  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c.,  sup¬ 
plied  gratuitously  on  application  by  mail  enclosing  a  three- 
cent  stamp.  EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Proprietors  Albany  Ag.  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
March  25 — wltmlt 


Seeds  l — Seeds  l — §eeds ! 

THOKBUM’S  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Fruit  Seeds  for  1858, 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  VEGETABLES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  enclosing  a 
Three  Cent  Stamp. 

HE  subscribers  offer  of  the  growth  of  1857,  and  of  the 
very  finest  qualities,  their  usual  extensive  assortment 
of  SEEDS,  comprising  many  novelties,  and  every  tested 
desirable  variety  known  in  the  several  departments  of 

Vegetable,  Field,  Flower,  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds. 

They  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  cultivators 
and  amateurs  to  the  following 

CHOICE  PEAS. 

Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke— the  earliest  known. 

“  “  Sangster’s  No.  1— a  great  favorite. 

“  “  Tom  Thumb— very  fine,  growing  but  eight 

inches  high. 

Early  Sebastopol— new  and  good. 

Champion  of  England— one  of  the  very  best. 

Dwarf  and  Tall  Sugar— edible  pods. 

Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth — superb. 

Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection — new  and  very  produc¬ 
tive. 

Napoleon  and  Eugenie— both  new  and  early,  wrinkled. 
Epps’  Monarch— Epps’  Lord  Raglan— both  new  and  su¬ 
perb. 

Carter’s  Victoria — fine  wrinkled. 

British  Queen — one  of  the  best  late. 

With  thirty  other  standard  sorts,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 
Also— Early  Paris.  Nonpareil  and  Lenormands  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Early  Wakefield  Oxheart  ai:d  Winningstadt 
Cabbage. 

Early  and  Giant  White  and  Red  Solid  Celery, 

Prize  Cucumbers — for  frames. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Sweet  Spanish  and  Bull-nose  Pepper. 

"Early  Curled  Lettuce. 

Early  Curled  Parsley. 

Extra  Early  Turnip  Beet. 

Early  White  Vienna  Kohlrabi. 

Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato. 

Apple  and  Pear  Seeds. 

Havana  Tobacco  Seed. 

Dioscorca  Batatas  or  Chinese  Potato  ;  with  thousands 
of  other  Seeds  of  the  same  superior  qualities  as  have 
heretofore  afforded  such  universal  satisfaction,  and  which 
can  be  recommended  with  the  fullest  confidence  as  unsur¬ 
passed  for  genuineness. 

AFRICAN  IMPHEE— genuine,  as  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
Wray— $1  per  pound. 

SORGHUM  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane— 25  cents  per  lb. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  this  season  is  unusually  large  and  choice, 
embracing  many  novelties. 

Orders  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 

J.  M.  TIIQRBURN  &  CO., 

Jan.  21— w&m3m  15  John-street,  New-York. 


Shor1>Iforns  for  Sale. 

HE  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  farm,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Albany,  the  following  valuable  animals  : — 

BULLS 

LORD  DUCIE  (13181)— Roan — bred  in  England  by  Mr 
R.  Bell,  nephew  of  the  late  Thos.  Bates— imported  by  me 
in  1853 — calved  May  5th,  1852 — got  by  Mr.  Bates’  Duke 
bull,  5th  Duke  of  York  (10168),  who  is  full  brother  to  4th 
Duke  of  York,  sire  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  2d  Grand  Duke.  Dam, 
Briar,  by  the  famous  2d  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046),  who  is 
also  gr.  sire  on  the  dam’s  side,  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster— gr. 
dam  Beauty  by  2d  Cleveland  Lad  (3408),  who  was  the  sire 
of  the  celebrated  Grand  Duke  (10284)— g.  g.  d.  by  2d  Earl 
of  Darlington  (1945)— g.  g.  g.  d.  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
(1957),  &c.,  <fcc.  See  E.  II.  B.,  (13181),  vol.  x. 

Lord  Ducie  is  in  fine  order,  and  having  in  his  service 
been  confined  exclusively  to  my  limited  herd,  is  as  valuable 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  serviceable  as  if  he  were  a  three- 
year-old.  I  am  only  induced  to  part  with  him  because  I 
have  breeding  females  of  his  get,  and  a  recently  imported 
bull,  Duke  of  Portland,  to  succeed  him.  I  reserve  to  my¬ 
self  the  use  of  him  to  three  of  my  cows  the  coining  season. 
price  $600 

DUKE  OF  LANCASHIRE — Roan,  calved  July  27th, 
1857— got  by  imported  Bates  bull,  Lord  Ducie  (13181),  out 
of  imported  Lady  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Bates’  3d  Duke  of 

York  (10166) - Lilly  by  the  famous  2d  Duke  of  Oxford 

(9066) - Harmless  by  Cleveland  Lad  (3407) - Hawkeye 

by  Red  Rose  Bull  (2493) - Hart.by  Rex  (1375) - owned 

by  Mr.  Bates,  and  selected  by  him  from  the  celebrated  milk¬ 
ing  tribe  of  Short-Horns  owned  by  Mr.  Richardson  of 
Hart  Durham.  Price  $300. 

NORFOLK — Red  and  white,  calved  May  17th,  1857 — 
got  by  imported  Lord  Ducie  (13181)— out  of  Duchess  of 
Exeter  by  imported  Princes  bull,  Duke  of  Exeter  (10152) 

- Isabella  by  Monterey,  720  A.  H.  B. - Lady  by  May 

Duke,  102  A.  H.  B, — & c.,  &c.  See  Am.  Herd  Book,  vol.  2. 
Price  $200. 

HEIFERS. 

DUCHESS  OF  CLEVELAND — Red  and  white — got 
in  England  by  Gen.  Canrobert  (12926),  (who  is  a  son  of  4th 
Duke  of  York  out  of  a  cow  got  by  Grand  Duke  (10284),) 
imported  in  her  dam  in  1856,  and  calved  Jan.  24th,  1857 
—dam  Agnes  by  Mr.  Bates’  Earl  Derby  (10177)— who  is 
half-brother  to  Grand  Duke  (10284)— gr.  dam  Ariel  by  2d 
Cleveland  Lad  (3649),  the  sire  of  Grand  Duke  (10284)— gr. 
gr.  dam  Arabella  by  4th  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3649) 

- Annabella  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  (1937)— —  Acomb 

by  the  celebrated  Belvedere  (1706)— &c.,  &c.  See  E.  H.  B., 
vol.  xi,  page  320.  Price  $400, 

DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND-Roan,  calved  July  31st, 
1857— got  by  imported  Bates  bull  Lord  Ducie  (13181)  out 
of  imported  Alice  Maud  by  the  celebrated  Grand  Duke 
(10284) - Cicely  by  Mr.  Bates’  famous  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland  (1940) - Craggs  by  a  son  of  2d  Hubback  (2682) 

- Craggs  bred  by  Mr  Bates  and  descended  from  the 

celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  Maynard, — &e..  &c.  Price  $350. 

Address  Dr.  HERMAN  WENDELL, 

Hazelwood.  Feb.  11— w&intf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  4-  Knox  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

HORSE-SnOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 
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$12  per  1000. 
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Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Cartage  free. 


C.  &  W.  M’C AMMON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Storey 
Mar.  1— w&m8m.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  Trees  tor  Spring  Planting. 

HOMAS  &  HERENDEEN,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  of 
fine  growth,  of  sorts  carefully  selected  from  their  bear¬ 
ing  Orchards  of  several  hundred  kinds,  and  embracing 
the  most  valuable  and  desirable  varieties,  propagated  with 
great  care  so  as  to  insure  complete  accuracy.  Catalogues 
sent  on  the  enclosure  of  a  stamp  ;  and  careful  selections 
suitable  for  orchards  and  gardens,  made  by  the  proprietors 
when  desired  by  purchasers.  The  safest  and  most  secure 
packing  given  to  all  trees  sent  by  railway.  M.4— w4tmlt 

Agricultural  luiplements. 

CONSIGNMENT  of  Agricultural  Implements  from 
an  extensive  manufactory,  is  now  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  20  per  cent  below  the  private  rates  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Warehouses,  consisting  of  Plows,  Corn  Shellers, 
Fanning  Mills,  Straw  and  Hay  Cutters^  Vegetable  Cutters, 
Corn  Mills,  Churns,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Road  Scoops, 
Garden  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  A  Pamphlet  giving  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices,  will  be  sent  free,  on  applying  to  the  Agent 

A.  LONGETT, 

March  1 — m2t  34  Clift'  Street,  New- York. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  great  variety  of  Plows,  Harrows* 
Rollers,  Seed  Sowers,  Cultivators,  Draining  Tools,  &c.* 
&c.,  usually  found  at  my  warehouse  ;  the  subscriber  has 
recently  introduced  some 

New  and  Improved  kinds 

of  Implements,  both  for  the  Field  and  Garden,  which  he 
will  be  happy  to  show  to  his  friends  and  customers.  Also 
Garden  and  Flower-Bed  Tools, 
a  large  assortment  of  the  best  and  most  approved  kinds, 
an  enumeration  of  which  is  unnecessary,  considering  my 
large  and  well  known  establishment. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Mar.  25 — weow3tm2t  189  &  191  Water-st..  New-York. 
Just  Published. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FARMER. 

HE  FARMER’S  PRACTICAL  HORSE  FAR¬ 
RIERY — 12  mo.  198  pages— price  only  50  cents. 
Besides  containing  ample  directions  for  doctoring  Hor¬ 
ses,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  receipts,  it  contains 
the  great  secret  of  Breaking,  Taming  and  Training,  and 
a  fund  of  information  on  almost  everything  relating  to  the 
management  of  Horses,  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style 
— worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any  man  who  keeps  a  horse. 
Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  E.  NASH,  Publisher, 

March  18— weow&m3ms  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

PERUVIAISr  C3-XTAYTTO, 

IRECT  from  the  Peruvian  Agency  Store  Houses, 
Government  brand  and  weight,  in  quantities  to  suit 
purchasers.  Send  for  a  Circular  giving  prices  of  Fertili¬ 
zers,  and  it  will  be  sent  free.  A.  LONGETT, 

April  1 — mlt  34  Clift'  Street,  New-York. 


FOR  SALE, 

BAY  STALLION,  three  years  old  next  June — got 
by  Young  Kentucky  Hunter,  out  of  a  Morgan  mare. 
He  is  a  very  superior  colt.  Address  O.  S.  CURTIS,  care 
Barker,  Whitaker  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

March  25 — w2tm2t 

SCHENECTADY  AG.  WORKS- 

ARMERS  or  others,  who  have  an  interest  in  introdu¬ 
cing  the  best  machinery  for  Farming  purposes,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  notice  our  improved  Endless  Chain  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  for  one,  two  or  three  horses,  in  connection  with  Over¬ 
shot  Threshers  and  Separators,  or  Combined  Threshers 
and  Winnowers.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  of  machines  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  made  improvements  which  make  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  use.  A  Circular,  with  full  description  of  machines 
made  by  us,  and  list  of  prices  for  them,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  us.  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 

March  25 — weow6tm3t  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE 

TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  SEEDSMEN,  &e. 
SHEPPARD’ $ 

Horticultural,  Nursery,  and  Seed 
J±G ■ENrCY, 

ISTo.  159  ZETroiut  Street,  3NTe w-York, 

S  THE  ONLY  ESTABLISHMENT  in  the  United 
States,  giving  special  attention  to  all  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  interests  of  Horticulturists,  Nurserymen,  Seeds¬ 
men,  &c.,  established  for  this  particular  purpose ;  there¬ 
fore  would  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  support 
of  all  engaged  in  the  importing,  producing,  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  of  anything  pertaining  to  these  branches. 

Custom  House  business  promptly  attended  to,  and  the 
utmost  diligence  exercised  in  the  receiving  and  forwarding 
of  this  class  of  goods,  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

Orders  forwarded  to  Europe  with  full  instructions,  &c., 
&c. — and  when  left  to  our  choice,  parties  may  rely  on  our 
sending  only  to  first  class  establishments,  long  tried,  and 
found  worthy.  From  a  practical  experience  of  upwards 
of  eight  years  in  the  Horticulture,  &c.,  ot  our  country, 
with  leading  establishments,  the  subscriber  is  particularly 
fitted  for  this  position,  and  would  earnestly  solicit  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  all  concerned. 

For  Sale — Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  prime  and  fresh, 
in  quantities  to  suit.  Mahaleb  Cherry  Seed,  prime  and  in 
fine  order.  WM.  P.  SHEPPARD, 

(Successor  to  Geo.  G.  Sheppard.)  189  Front  St. 

March  25 — w3t— mlt. 


Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

Tiie  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish . 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
—144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


The  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 

Nothing  is  better  known  in  agricultural  matters,  than 
that  farmers  differ  widely  in  the  culture  of  Indian  corn. 
They  differ  in  the  depth  of  plowing  the  land ;  and  in 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  plow  greensward 
for  a  succeeding  crop  of  corn.  Some  farmers  invariably 
“break  up”  their  grass  lands  in  autumn — others  al¬ 
ways  in  the  spring.  They  differ  greatly,  too,  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  manures  ;  in  the  distance  and 
way  of  planting  the  seed,  and  also  in  the  culture  of  the 
growing  plants. 

Some  farmers  only  make  use  of  the  hoe  in  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  weeds,  and  in  pulverizing  and  stirring  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  Others  use  the  horse-hoe,  plow,  cultivator 
or  light  harrow,  &c.,  stirring  the  soil  “  wide  and  deep,” 
and  make  very  little,  or  no  use  of  the  hand-hoe  in  their 
cornfields.  Doubtless,  each  farmer  or  planter  believes 
his  own  way  of  culture  the  best. 

The  circumstances  of  farmers  vary  so  greatly,  their 
soils  are  so  different,  and  the  seasons  are  frequently 
so  unlike  that  it  would  be  folly  to  prescribe  any  one 
method  to  be  practiced  by  all  corn-growers.  But  all 
are  aware  that  there  is  frequently  a  material  difference 
in  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre,  among  farmers  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  whose  lands  and  means  are  apparently 
alike.  The  variation  in  the  products  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  frequently  the  result  of  a  difference  in 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  and  the  culture  given  the 
growing  crop. 

We  have  been  led  to  pen  the  foregoing  remarks,  from 
having  recently  read  the  published  statements  of  two 
practical  farmers,  whose  methods  of  cultivating  corn 
widely  differ. 


In  the  Homestead ,  of  12th  of  Nov.,  Mr.  It.  R. 
Phelps  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  gives  an  account  of  his 
method  of  cultivating  corn.  He  plants  his  corn  in  hills 
three  feet  distant  each  way,  never  using  the  hand-hoe 
in  his  cornfield  but  once  during  the  season.  He  says  : 

“  When  the  rows  can  be  fairly  seen,  I  go  through  with 
the  horse-hoe,  (Ruggles’.)  When  the  corn  is  of  a  suit¬ 
able  size,  larger  than  we  ordinarily  weed,  I  cross  the 
field  with  the  horse-hoe,  and  give  a  thorough  hand-hoe¬ 
ing,  carefully  cleaning  the  weeds  from  the  hills,  and 
thin  to  three  stalks  in  the  hill.  After  this,  I  use  the 
horse-hoo  as  the  state  of  the  ground  requires,  generally 
twice,  crossing  each  time.  In  cultivating  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success,  to  begin  be¬ 
fore  the  weeds  get  strongly  rooted,  end  go  as  near  the 
rows  as  possible .” 

On  alluvial  and  other  soils  free  from  rocks  and  other 
obstructions,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  corn-field 
can  be  kept  pretty  clear  of  weeds,  by  the  frequent  use 
of  either  the  horse  hoe,  cultivator,  harrow,  or  skim- 
plow,  with  only  once  using  the  hand  hoe  ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  done  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labor  than  by 
cultivating  wholly  with  the  hand  hoe.  But  whether 
the  crop  of  corn  would  be  as  large  when  cultivated  by 
Mr.  P.’s  method,  as  it  would  be  if  the  hand  hoe  alone 
was  used,  is  a  question  that  perhaps  is  worth  discussing. 

It  is  possible  that  a  field  of  corn  where  the  hand  hoe 
alone  was  used,  might  yield  a  sufficiently  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  to  more  than  pay  the  extra  expense  of 
cultivating  wholly  with  the  common  hoe.  However  we 
are  not  wholly  sure  upon  this  point,  but  think  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  farmers  in  try¬ 
ing,  side  by  side,  the  two  methods,  on  a  small  scale  at 
least ;  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  time  or  labor 
expended  in  each  method,  and  also  the  difference  of 
yield  in  the  two  experiments. 

Every  new  rootlet  put  forth  by  a  growing  plant,  is 
an  additional  mouth  to  supply  tho  plant  with  additional 
food.  The  more  the  roots  of  a  corn  plant  are  cut  off 
or  mutilated  by  the  horse  hoe,  or  any  other  implement, 
the  less  power  it  possesses  of  appropriating  its  food 
from  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  growth  of  the  plant 
in  all  its  parts  will  be  lessened. 

A  few  years  since  we  planted  a  well  prepared  field 
with  corn  ;  the  rows  were  struck  out  by  a  marker,  thx-ee 
feet  apart.  Fearing  loss  of  the  plants  by  worms,  there 
were  from  six  to  nine  kernels  dropped  in  each  hill.  At  j 
the  first  hoeing  we  plucked  up  the  surplus  plants,  and 
found  each  had  sent  out  one  main  root,  with  numerous 
short  side-rootlets.  The  main  roots  were  from  12  to  20 
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inches  in  length ;  many  of  them  having  grown  from 
opposite  hills,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  center  of  the  rows. 
Now  if  we  had  run  the  horse  hoe,  or  plow,  “  as  near 
the  hills  as  possible/’  it  is  our  impression  that  we  should 
have  cut  off  or  mutilated  a  large  portion  of  the  roots, 
(especially  if  the  implement  had  been  drawn  both  ways 
of  the  rows,)  and  thereby  have  done  much  injury  to 
the  growing  plants.  In  the  culture  of  this  field,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  well  prepared,  light  soil,  the  hand  hoe  alone  was 
used.  The  yield  was  fully  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Phelps  had  not  given  the 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  he  usually  grows. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  H.  Ag.  Society  for 
e856,  we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown  on  the  culture  of 
corn.  Mr.  B.  is  the  farmer  who 'has  long  grown  and 
given  a  wide-spread  celebrity  to  that  variety  known 
as  the  “  Brown  or  King  Philip  corn.”  Mr.  B.’s  farm 
is  on  an  Island  in  Lake  Winnepiseogee,  in  latitude  43° 
40'  N.  Being  so  far  north,  it  must  be  an  early  variety 
of  corn  to  mature  there. 

We  make  some  extracts  from  his  letter,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  and  Mr.  Phelps  cultivate  their  corn 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

Mr.  B.  says:  “It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  large  majority  of  our  farmers  content  themselves 
by  raising  what  they  call  a  decent  crop  of  corn,  say 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  are  hard 
to  believe  that  any  more  can  be  raised.  They  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  planting  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  or 
nearly  that,  and  the  hills  three  feet  apart,  putting  from 
four  to  six  kernels  in  the  hill,  and  after  the  blades  of 
the  corn  get  a  fine  start,  and  the  roots  spread  in  all 
directions,  instead  of  going  to  work  as  they  should  do 
with  a  hoe ,  and  giving  it  a  light  brushing  to  stir  the 
ground  and  keep  tho  weeds  down,  they  take  a  horse 
and  cultivator,  or  plow,  and  cut  of  half  the  roots,  and 
by  making  a  large  mound  or  hill,  give  the  corn  such  a 
check  that  it  never  recovers  from  it.  So  managed  as 
above  stated,  no  farmer  can  expect  a  large  crop  of  corn 
even  if  the  ground  is  well  manured.” 

“When  I  first  went  to  farming  for  myself  in  1817, 
I  was  hoeing  my  corn  about  the  first  of  July,  and 
making  a  hill  as  all  farmers  then  did  ;  the  ground  was 
not  weedy,  but  I  found  that  I  was  cutting  off  a  great 
many  little  roots,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  corn 
roots,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  was  hurting  the  corn  by 
making  the  hill,  and  from  that  instant  I  left  off  making 
a  hill  around  the  corn,  and  have  since  that  time  left 
the  ground  among  the  corn  as  smooth  as  possible,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  corn  that  year  which  I  did  not 
hill,  was  much  the  best,  and  the  ears  the  largest.” 

Mr.  B.  has  made  many  experiments  as  to  the  proper 
distance  of  planting  his  corn,  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  he  plants  the  rows  three  feet  distant,  the  hills  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  leaving  three  stalks  to  each 
hill.  Mr.  B.  has  raised  a  premium  crop  of  136  bushels 
per  acre,  weighing  59  pounds  per  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  crop  raised  in  1853, 
which  amounted  to  104  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre,  while  the  average  yield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
was  estimated  at  thirty  to  forty  bushels. 

Of  this  crop  of  104  bushels  per  acre,  he  says — “  On 
the  30th  of  May  I  planted  my  corn  in  hills,  four  ker¬ 
nels  in  each,  three  feet  apart  one  way  and  two  the  other. 
When  the  corn  was  up  about  three  inches  high,  it  was 
neatly  hoed,  without  the  aid  of  cultivator  or  plow — 


thinning  out  the  plants  three  to  each  hill.  In  July  the 
corn  was  again  dressed  with  the  hoe,  without  making 
any  hill.  I  prefer  working  with  the  hand-hoe  to  clear 
the  weeds  from  the  plants,  instead  of  the  cultivator  or 
plow,  for  when  the  latter  are  used  they  stir  the  ground 
too  deep,  cutting  many  of  the  tender  rootlets  of  the 
corn,  which  greatly  injures  the  crop.  It  has  long  been 
my  practice  to  plow  under  a  liberal  coating  of  green 
manure  a  few  days  previous  to  planting,  which  in  my 
judgment  should  lie  undisturbed  by  any  implement 
during  the  growth,  in  order  that  it  may  impart  its 
whole  benefit  to  the  crop  ’’ 

“  We  have  a  home  market  for  all  our  surplus  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  manufacturing  villages  of  this  region. 
The  present  price  of  corn,  (Dec.  1856)  is  $1  per  bush¬ 
el.  Estimating  the  profit  of  growing  an  acre,  based  on 
my  last  crop,  the  following  would  be  near  the  truth  : 

104  bushels  of  corn  at  $1, . $104.00 

4  tons  of  husks  and  stalks  at  $8, .  32.00 


$136.00 

“  The  value  of  labor  in  the  cultivation  at  75  cts  per 
day,  was  $37,  leaving  a  nett  income  of  about  $100  per 
acre,  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  manure.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  suggest  to  farmers 
that  they  should  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
Try  Mr.  Phelps’  and  Mr.  Brown’s  manner  of  culture  in 
the  same  field,  carefully  noting  the  difference  of  cost  of 
labor  and  yield  of  corn,  and  give  us  the  result  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  our  Co.  Gent,  and  Cultivator  next  autumn 
or  winter. 


Ticks  and  Lice  on  Animals. 


Answer  to  Thos.  B.  Bujfum — see  Co.  Gent.  \th 
March. — I  mean  to  be  understood  to  say,  if  sheep  are 
kept  in  a  thriving  condition  from  the  time  they  are 
yarded  in  the  fall,  until  they  have  good  pasture,  that 
they  will  have  no  ticks  on  them,  or  at  least  they  will 
have  so  few  that  they  will  not  be  worth  noticing,  and 
require  no  application  of  any  thing  to  destroy  them. 
But  there  are  causes  of  propagating  ticks  that  require 
an  observing  eye  to  detect.  In  the  first  place,  if  yards 
are  not  regularly  littered,  and  the  sheep  are  forced  to 
lay  on  their  own  dung,  even  if  dry,  they  will  not  thrive; 
and  then  they  will  have  ticks  plenty,  even  if  this  lit¬ 
tering  should  only  be  omitted  for  a  few  weeks ;  or  if 
their  yard  is  wet,  so  that  their  feet  become  soft,  they 
lose  condition,  and  ticks  immediately  follow  ;  or  should 
they  have  to  feed  on  damaged  hay  for  three  weeks, 
ticks  will  follow.  In  fact  any  thing  that  impairs  their 
health  or  growth,  brings  ticks  ;  and  very  often  the  best 
wintered  sheep  are  made  to  propagate  ticks,  by  being 
turned  to  the  pasture-fields  in  spring  before  the  pasture 
has  grown,  and  then  they  will  have  great  quantities  of 
ticks  at  shearing  time.  They  go  from  the  old  sheep  to 
the  lambs.  Keep  your  sheep  thriving  all  the  time, 
Mr.  B.,  and  the  ticks  will  not  trouble  them.  This  I 
know. 

Did  Mr.  B.  ever  see  a  well-fed,  clean  kept  boy  or 
girl,  over-run  with  lice  1  I  think  not ;  but  I  have 
seen  many  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  dirty  kept  ones  so.  Some 
such  reasoning,  how  the  human  family  should  be  kept, 
has  led  me  to  many  improvements  in  keeping  domestic 
animals,  especially  in  good  feeding,  and  plenty  of  air 
where  cattle  are  stabled.  What  makes  people  propa¬ 
gate  lice  when  crowded  in  the  steerage  of  vessels  for  a 
month  or  more  7  Nothing  but  want  of  air  and  bad 
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feed  ;  and  nothing  but  bad  feeding,  want  of  air  or 
cleanliness,  makes  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses,  lousy.  If 
men  would  always  do  by  their  stock  as  they  would  wish 
to  be  done  by  if  they  were  in  their  place,  we  would 
hear  no  more  inquiries  as  to  what  will  “kill  ticks  on 

sheep,  or  lice  on  cattle  or  horses.  John  Johnston. 

- • - 

Cure  for  Stretches  in  Sheep. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  noticed  in  your  last  Cul¬ 
tivator,  a  communication  fromS.  Cone,  headed  “Cure 
for  Stretches  in  Sheep.”  He  says  “  cut  their  throats,  and 
take  off  their  pelts,”  &c.  Some  years  ago  my  sheep  took 
a  complaint,  that  I  called  the  stretches,  having  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  like  before.  Whether  it  was  the 
proper  stretches  or  the  belly-ache,  I  know  not ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  I  lost  quite  a  number  with  it  be¬ 
fore  I  could  obtain  a  remedy.  One  day  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  brother-in-law,  knowing  that  he  kept  quite 
a  number  of  sheep,  I  asked  him  if  his  sheep  ever  had 
the  stretches,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  said  that  they  had  always  died.  A  little  daughter 
of  his,  standing  by,  spoke  up  and  said,  “  why  no,  fa¬ 
ther,  that  winter  when  you  and  mother  were  gone  to 
Ohio,  there  were  a  number  that  had  it.  Rice  (his  little 
brother)  and  I  gave  them  red  pepper  tea,  and  cured 
every  one  that  took  it.”  I  had  tried  quite  a  number 
of  remedies  to  no  effect,  but  I  thought  I  would  try 
the  pepper  on  the  next  one  taken  with  it,  which  I  did, 
and  I  have  not  lost  one  since.  My  method  is  to  take 
two  or  three  pods,  put  them  in  a  pint  tin  cup,  pour  on 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  stove  until  well 
steeped,  and  then  set  away  to  cool.  Take  a  common 
tunnel,  put  the  small  end  in  the  speep’s  mouth,  and 
hold  up  its  head  so  that  it  will  run  down.  If  the  sheep 
should  commence  to  cough,  stop  until  it  quits  and  re¬ 
covers  its  breath.  If  taken  at  the  commencement,  one 
dose  generally  suffices.  If  in  the  space  of  half  a  day 
or  so,  the  symptoms  did  not  abate,  I  should  repeat  the 
dose.  A.  Gr.  Webster.  Union  Mills,  Ind. 

- BHl-O - 

Culture  of  the  Potato. 

THE  ONE -EYE  SYSTEM. 

Messrs.  Editors — My  article  on  potato  culture,  in 
the  present  volume,  (page  11)  has  caused  a  great  many 
inquiries  to  me  by  letter,  all  of  which  I  have  cheerful¬ 
ly  answered ;  but  to  all  inquiries  I  could  not  go  into 
detail,  as  it  would  occupy  my  whole  time  to  do  so.  I 
shall  now  explain  all  that  may  have  been  omitted  in 
that  article.  My  reason  for  not  going  more  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  was  that  I  had  last  year  (vol.  9,  p.  394  and 
411,)  written  an  article  on  the  one- eye  system,  which 
I  published  to  contradict  a  statement  made  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  number  that  “  cut  potatoes  ”  would  not  do,  and 
that  all  who  wanted  good  potatoes  should  plant  a  potato 
weighing  so  many  ounces.  This  rather  touched  me, 
and  I  gave  my  practice.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  should  not  have  thought  mine  worth  publish¬ 
ing,  thinking  that  my  system  was  too  well  known  to  be 
written  about.  As  it  is,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  a  good  system  into  practice, 
which  will  yet  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  It 
is  an  economical  as  well  as  a  better  system,  which  will 
be  more  generally  admitted  when  tried.  Of  course  to 
men  who  raise  potatoes  to  sell  for  planting  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  an  object  to  get  buyers  to  take  the  largest 
quantity  for  that  purpose,  but  instead  of  a  man  having 


to  buy  eighteen  bushels  of  potatoes  to  plant  an  acre, 
by  the  one-eye  system  six  bushels  will  sufficiently  an¬ 
swer  his  purpose,  and  give  him  a  better  yield  ;  and 
when  a  man  raises  a  really  good  fruit  or  vegetable,  he 
can  sell  it  faster  than  his  supply,  even  by  giving  to  the 
buyers  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  it. 

I  have  been  asked  “why”  I  adopted  the  one-eye 
system.  I  had  at  one  time  a  field  of  early  potatoes, 
when  at  the  latter  end  of  May  we  had  a  very  severe 
frost,  at  which  time  my  potato  stems  were  four  and 
five  inches  high.  The  sets  were  cut  three  eyes  to  each  ; 
the  frost  cut  them  completely  off ;  I  then  concluded 
to  sow  with  turnips.  In  ten  days  afterwards  one  stem 
appeared  to  each  set,  and  quite  regularly  in  the  drills  ; 
I  then  determined  to  let  them  remain  and  see  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  I  found  them  when  digging,  to  be  the  best 
crop  I  had  ever  raised.  This  was  conclusive  evidence 
to  me  that  one  eye  was  better  than  three  ;  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  of  a  much  evener  size  than  any  I  had  ever 
grown.  Since  then  I  have  grown  altogether  on  the 
one-eye  system  on  all  ^oils.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  taken  premiums  on  my  potatoes  at  other  Societies 
than  ours,  by  reference  to  last  year’s  article.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  land  is  suited  to  the  potato,  and  so 
my  fine  crops.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Ours  is  not  a 
potato  soil,  and  as  to  a  fine  crop,  I  do  not  consider  it 
such.  I  have  seen  land  in  this  and  other  States,  on 
which  I  could  double  it.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  some  of  your  readers  turning  out  next  fall  four 
hundred  bushels  of  “Prince  Albert  potatoes”  to  the 
acre,  on  the  one-eye  system;  but  then  if  they  wish 
this,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  in¬ 
tend  growing  weeds  or  potatoes.  To  grow  potatoes 
well,  you  must  not  let  a  weed  be  seen.  Keep  your 
ground  stirred  ;  harrow,  plow  and  cultivate  until  they 
come  into  bloom  ;  then  use  no  tools  among  them.  If 
you  keep  them  properly  cultivated  up  to  that  time, 
they  will  not  require  hand  weeding  when  in  this  stage  ; 
if  you  do  not  do  this,  you  need  not  expect  a  paying 
crop.  This  is  also  an  important  point,  as  at  this  stage 
the  tubers  set,  and  by  working  them  you  deteriorate 
their  growth  materially. 

My  object  in  cutting  the  potato  (explained  in  last 
year’s  article,)  a  month  before  planting,  and  mixing 
with  hot  lime,  is  to  dry  up  the  cuts,  which  it  will  do, 
and  shrivel  them  completely  up,  (a  good  sign.)  When 
planted,  they  immediately  start  to  grow,  and  you  will 
see  your  eye  bursting  a  nice  blue  top.  The  set  being 
completely  dry,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  rotting  in 
the  ground ;  whereas  if  put  in  the  ground  as  soon  as 
cut,  they  lay  dormant -until  this  cut  heals,  and  if  wet 
weather,  they  are  liable  to  rot.  Another  reason :  Be¬ 
fore  planting  you  see  your  eyes  bursting,  and  you  need 
plant  only  such  as  are  good.  You  will  then  have  no 
vacancies  in  your  drills.  By  cutting  so  far  ahead,  you 
set  them  earlier,  as  the  moment  you  cut  them  is  like 
planting  them  ;  they  commence  growing  the  moment 
you  mix  them  with  lime  ;  whereas  if  planted  at  that 
time,  the  ground  being  cold  and  wet,  they  would  be 
likely  to  rot.  When  you  have  them  cut,  you  need  not 
care  being  a  week  behind  or  before  in  planting.  One 
thing  must  be  observed  when  they  are  cut,  that  is, 
they  must  not  be  put  into  a  dark  hot  cellar.  Place 
them  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light,  and  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  frost  at  night,  cover  them  over,  (re- 
I  moving  in  day  time.)  If  placed  in  a  cellar,  they  com- 
l  mence  to  burst  their  eyes,  and  not  having  light  they 
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will  be  white  and  spindly,  completely  drawn  and  good 
for  nothing.  By  being  in  a  garret  or  some  such  place, 
they  burst  strong.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  if  the 
eye  should  be  broken  off  that  the  set  is  lost.  If  kept 
dry  it  will  immediately  throw  out  another  sprout.  Let 
any  that  may  be  skeptical  on  this  point  cut  and  pre¬ 
pare  as  above,  and  cut  and  plant  the  same  day,  as  is 
the  common  practice,  and  note  the  result.  I  could 
prove  in  writing  that  the  former  would  be  the  best,  but 
it  would  be  wasting  time  and  paper.  Practice  is  better 
than  theory. 

To  cut  a  potato  to  advantage,  requires  a  little  prac¬ 
tice.  I  here  give  directions  how  to  do  it,  which  by 
following  you  will  soon  be  an  adept.  Hold  your  pota¬ 
to  in  your  left  hand  ;  cut  the  root  end  completely  off, 
as  the  eye  by  the  root  should  never  be  planted  ;  it  only 
produces  small  and  watery  potatoes.  Your  next  eye 
cut  something  like  a  half  moon,  observing  not  to  cut 
through  another  eye  ;  then  turn  you  potato,  and  you 
next  eye  will  be  angular,  your  next  half  moon,  your 
next  angular,  and  so  on.  Then  the  top  of  your  potato 
(where  there  are  a  cluster  of  eyes,)  will  in  general  be 
flat,  when  properly  cut ;  those  you  cut  in  single  eyes, 
and  you  should  be  careful  and  keep  all  of  those  sepa¬ 
rate  from  your  other  cuts,  as  those  should  be  planted 
by  themselves,  as  they  will  ripen  their  tubers  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  rest.  I  always 
have  two  sets  of  hands  to  cut  them — one  to  cut  off  the 
tops  and  throw  them  by  themselves,  and  the  other  to 
cut  from  that  to  the  root  end,  reserving  the  top  to  be 
cut  carefully  for  early  use.  This,  to  any  one  who  re¬ 
quires  early  potatoes,  will  be  an  advantage. 

I  send  two  '‘Prince  Albert  potatoes” — one  whole 
and  the  other  cut,  so  that  if  the  editors  wish  to  give  a 
drawing  of  them,*  it  will  be  seen  at  glance  what  I 
„  mean.  The  whole  one  will  show  what  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  is,  which  I  think  would  be  acceptable,  as  so  many 
want  to  know  what  the  potato  is  in  size,  color,  &c.  It 
is  no  humbug,  as  all  can  assert  who  have  grown  it, 
and  will,  I  think,  yet  be  our  principal  potato,  east, 
west,  north  and  south. 

I  have  grown  most  of  the  potatoes  at  present  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  I  said  in  my  article  last  year  that  the 
Prince  Albert  potato  was  our  best.  It  is  suited  to  all 
our  soils,  and  all  say  it  does  not  rot.  In  a  brief  notice, 
from  the  “  N.  Y.  Tribune,”  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
“Country  Gentleman,”  (p.  154,)  it  is  called  an  early 
potato.  To  all  inquiries  to  me  on  this  point,  I  could 
not  answer,  not  having  tried  them  as  such,  but  I  can 
say  it  is  a  good  late  one.  The  article  in  the  Tribune 
gives  a  just  description  of  our  best  potatoes,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  descriptions  I  had  sent  to  private  wri¬ 
ters. 

Some  may  object  to  the  present  price  of  the  Prince 
Albert  potatoes,  (although  I  have  heard  of  none  doing 
so,)  but  I  can  assure  them  that  they  are  cheaper  at 
twelve  dollars  a  barrel  than  any  other  I  know  of  would 
be  at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  for  seed ;  at  the  same  time 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  say 
this  with  the  view  of  selling  them.  I  could  at  present 
sell  all  that  we  have  got  to  one  individual  at  our  adver¬ 
tised  prices,  but  I  shall  give  the  readers  of  the  “  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  ”  the  preference,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  potatoes  I  send  out  are  genuine.  When  I  first  got 
h  them,  I  had  six  other  varieties  mixed  with  them.  In 
<  cutting,  I  sorted  out  as  near  as  I  could,  and  in  digging 


in  the  fall  of  1856, 1  again  sorted,  and  got  them  clean. 
Those  who  may  purchase  from  unknown  parties,  should 
be  careful  in  cutting  and  digging,  to  do  as  I  did. 

As  to  flat  culture  and  high  earthing,  both  are  best. 
It  will  be  seen  by  my  last  year’s  “  article,”  that  I  grew 
them  on  a  level  surface  without  any  earthing.  This 
year  I  grew  them  in  drills,  well  earthed  up.  If  the 
advocates  of  both  systems  were  to  state  how  their  land 
lay,  flat  or  side-hill,  heavy  or  light  loam,  then  we  could 
judge  for  ourselves,  as  to  which  system  would  be  best 
suited  to  our  individual  soil ;  for  instance,  if  I  intend¬ 
ed  growing  potatoes  on  a  low  flat  piece  of  land,  not 
underdrained,  and  where  the  rains  would  lay,  I  should 
grow  them  in  drills  according  to  my  last  year’s  prac¬ 
tice,  (high  drills  ;)  if  I  grew  on  side-hill,  or  on  ground 
that  I  was  sure  the  water  would  not  lay  on,  I  should 
grow  them  on  the  flat  system,  which,  when  applicable, 
I  prefer.  The  quality  of  the  soil  you  intend  to  grow 
on,  must  also  be  a  guide  to  you  as  to  the  system  you 
should  adopt.  If  a  very  heavy  loam,  I  should  adopt 
the  high  drill  system,  as  by  it  you  pulverize  the  soil 
and  make  it  mellow.  A  good  crop  can  be  got  off  soil 
of  this  description  by  the  high  drill  system,  whereas  if 
the  flat  system  were  adopted  on  this  heavy  soil,  you 
would  not  succeed  in  getting  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  If 
your  soil  is  light,  adopt  the  flat  system ;  if  you  under¬ 
take  the  high  drill  system  on  light  soil,  our  heavy  rains 
will  wash  it  down,  and  our  tropical  sun  will  burn  your 
roots,  and  you  have  no  crop,  where,  if  you  had  grown 
on  the  flat  system,  you  would  have  had  a  full  crop. 
Use  the  roller  freely  on  alight  soil  to  compress  it  tight¬ 
ly,  and  on  a  heavy  soil  use  your  heavy  and  light  har¬ 
row  freely.  Men,  adopting  a  system  from  a  written 
article,  should  fully  understand  that  the  same  practice 
is  applicable  to  their  soil,  and  that  a  system  which 
would  be  best  for  one  field,  should  be  reversed  on 
another,  thus  adapting  the  system  to  the  condition  of 
the  field.  Out  of  this  one  thing  proceeds  most  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  best  of  the  different 
systems.  As  to  potato  culture,  the  one-eye  system  is 
applicable  to  light  and  heavy  soils.  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  article  that  is  not  clearly  understood,  I 
shall  willingly  answer.  Gerald  Howatt.  Newton , 
New-Jersey. 

- a-  » -  a - 

Liniment  for  Swellings  on  Animals. 

Eds  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — I  noticed  in  the  Dec. 
Cultivator,  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Guffin,  Iowa, 
respecting  a  hard,  callous  swelling,  which  he  says  came 
on  midway  between  the  eye  and  nostril  I  purchas¬ 
ed  a  three  year  old  colt  two  years  ago,  which  had  a 
swelling  on  the  same  place  as  described  above,  which 
was  an  objection  among  the  horse  buyers,  who  prized 
her  $25  less,  and  feared  to  buy  at  all.  I  ventured  to 
purchase,  and  apply  what  I  thought  might  scatter  it. 
The  owner  said  it  came  on  about  a  month  before  I 
bought  her,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it.  I  appli¬ 
ed  the  following  liniment,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
the  swelling  disappeared  wholly.  I  consider  it  the 
best  liniment  extant  for  swellings  on  man  or  beast. 
Apply  once  a  day,  and  rub  it  briskly : 

Half  an  ounce  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

One  gill  spirits  turpentine. 

Half- pint  sweet  oil. 

One  pint  alcohol. 

Two  ounces  gum  camphor.  (Dissolve  the  cam¬ 
phor  in  the  alcohol  )  A.  Willard,  Jr.  Hartford. 
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Propagating-  Dwarf  Box. 


Will  you  or  some  one  knowing  in  suck  matters,  in¬ 
form  a  subscriber  how  to  manufacture  “box  edging,” 
material  aid  being  on  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  couple 
of  cart-loads  of  fine,  thrifty  bushes  two  feet  or  more  in 
height  3 

Whether  the  cuttings  need  shade?  Whether  they 
must  be  taken  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  plant  ? 
Whether  they  should  be  planted  in  rows  to  work  among, 
or  in  “beds”  for  mutual  protection,  and  anything  else 
expedient  for  a  novice  to  know,  who  wishes  to  exercise 
himself  thereon  both  to  pleasure  and  profit.  C.  P. 
Faoli ,  3 d  mo.  15 

Cuttings  are  often  grown  without  shade,  but  they  are 
more  certain  to  live  and  do  better  if  protected  from 
the  sun's  rays.  The  best  shading  for  nursery  culture 
is  a  high  tight  board  fence  or  building  on  the  south 
side ;  because,  even  after  the  plants  become  well  es¬ 
tablished,  they  preserve  a  fine  green  appearance  at  all 
times,  if  protected  from  the  sun’s  rays.  If  unshaded, 
the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  them  after  intense  cold,  is 
sure  to  turn  them  brown  and  injure  their  appearance. 
But  if  this  kind  of  shading  cannot  be  had,  the  next 
best  is  to  employ  boards  about  a  foot  wide,  which  are 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  inclined  over  the  row  of  cut¬ 
tings,  or  rather  the  double  row,  for  one  board  will  shade 
two  rows  set  three  inches  apart.  A  space  of  a  foot 
may  be  left  between  each  of  these  double  rows — and 
will  be  kept  clean  by  the  hoe.  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.  End  view  of  rows  of  box  cuttings  newly  set  out, 
and  shaded  with  boards,  a  a,  surface  of  the  ground  ;  6  6, 
double  rows  of  cuttings  ;  c  c,  boards  nailed  to  inclined 
stakes.  Fig.  2.  A  prepared  box  cutting. 

The  cuttings  may  be  taken  wherever  they  can  be 
found,  provided  they  are  some  five  or  six  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  to  be  stripped  from  three- fourths  of  the 
lower  part,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  they  are  then  set 
upright  in  the  earth,  which  is  to  be  closely  packed 
about  them.  They  may  be  about  an  inch  apart  in  the 
rows,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted  to  three  inches 
apart  when  set  out  for  edging. 

- »-©-o - - 

Pruning  Old  Apple  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors — What  shall  I  do  to  old  apple 
trees  that,  having  had  large  limbs  cut  off,  are  now  rot¬ 
ted  into  the  trunk  nearly  a  foot  3  What  month  is 
the  best  to  cut  large  limbs,  so  that  they  will  heal  over 
without  rotting  3  An  answer  in  the  Cultivator  will 
oblige  H.  F.  Gifford.  Falmouth ,  Mass. 

Decayed  wood  cannot  be  cured ;  but  if  the  trees  are 
not  very  old,  the  decayed  parts  may  be  cut  away,  and 
the  cut  surface  covered  with  the  wTell  known  shellac  so¬ 
lution — or  by  a  mixture  of  tar  and  brick-dust. 

Cut  large  limbs,  if  necessary ,  in  summer,  towards 
the  close  of  the  growing  season,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
when  the  cut  surface  has  become  dry,  apply  the  solu¬ 
tion  or  mixture  above  named. 

(The  shellac  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  shellac  in 


alcohol,  till  as  thick  as  thick  paint.  It  may  be  kept, 
conveniently,  corked  tight,  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
with  a  brush  set  in  the  cork,  and  thus  always  ready 
for  use.) 

Transactions,  &c.,  of  Ag.  Societies. 

Transactions  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  'with  an  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
County  Ag.  Societies.  Vol.  XYI — 1856. 

This  is  just  issued,  and  forms  an  interesting  volume  of 
nearly  800  pp. — including  the  reports  and  addresses 
of  the  year  1856,  the  proceedings  in  inauguration  of 
the  Society’s  present  apartments  in  the  Geological  Hall, 
and  numerous  other  papers.  The  third  of  Dr.  Fitch’s 
Entomological  Reports  occupies  176  pages,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  number  of  valuable  plates.  Prof.  S- 
W.  Johnson  contributes  an  article  on  Soils,  their  Phy¬ 
sical  properties,  &c.;  Prof.  Nash  one  upon  American 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  one  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Grape  and  Sugar  Cane.  The  present  volume  was 
submitted  by  Secretary  Johnson  under  date  of  March 
26,  1857,  and  we  much  regret  that  it  has  been  so  long 
in  getting  into  print. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New-York,  for  1856. 

About  one  half  this  of  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  New-York  Farmer’s  Club,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  mechanical  subjects.  The  Institute  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
Reports  of  Committees  appointed  to  visit  the  County 
Societies. 

Mr.  Secretary  Flint  has  shown  great  care  and  indus¬ 
try  in  the  preparation  of  the  three  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  pages  which  constitute  his  Fifth  Report. 
A  well  prepared  digest  of  the  proceedings,  reports,  &c., 
at  the  First  Fair,  held  last  fall,  occupies  a  considerable 
space,  and  furnishes  a  large  number  of  engravings 
which  manifest  a  gratifying  improvement  on  most  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  illustration  of  similar  works.  The  volume 
is  a  creditable  one  both  to  the  State  and  to  its  author- 

First  An.  Report  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Chemist 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Ag.  Society,  and  Professor  of 
Analytical  and  Ag.  Chemistry  in  Yale  College. 

This  valuable  paper  contains  the  results  of  analyses 
of  62  samples  of  5  different  Guanos,  and  numerous 
Superphosphates,  Poudrettes,  Peats,  &c.,  <fcc.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  introductory  pages  are  devoted  to  general  con¬ 
siderations  on  Manures,  their  action,  comparative  va¬ 
lue,  the  uses  of  special  manures,  their  commercial  va¬ 
lue,  and  the  means  of  computing  it,  with  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  other  points  in  connection.  The  whole  bears 
the  marks  of  the  thorough  research  and  prudent  reason¬ 
ing  we  should  expect  from  the  writer,  and  shows  his 
services  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  his  own 
and  other  States. 

Ag.  Address  delivered  before  the  Conn.  State  Ag. 

Society  at  Bridgport.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

A  right  good  sermon  (agriculturally  speaking)  is  this 
for  both  reading  and  non-reading  tillers  of  the  soil. 
How  to  make  Farming  a  paying,  an  instructive,  a  com¬ 
fortable  business — in  what  respects  it  now  falls  below 
this  high  standard — is  the  theme  treated,  both  grace¬ 
fully  and  practically,  by  the  accomplished  speaker.  We 
are  happy  to  welcome  his  active  pen — which  readers 
of  the  Cultivator  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  will  not  fail 
to  remember  as  then  of  frequent  service  in  its  column 
— once  more  at  work  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  trust  this  may  be  but  a  beginning  of  its  labors. 
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The  Spotted  Squash  Bug — (  OoccmeUa  oorealis.) 


order  of 


There  is  a  large  family  of  insects  of  the 
Beetles,  ( Coleoptera ,)  called  Coccinellidce, 
which  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range, 
being  familiar  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
entomologist,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Their  common  names  are  Lady-bug,  Lady- 
cow,  Lady-bird.  There  are  many  different 
species  in  this  family,  varying  in  their  size 
and  color.  Some  are  of  a  dark  or  black  color, 
with  yellow  or  red  spots ;  others  have  a  yel¬ 
low  or  red  ground  with  black  spots.  Some 
have  only  two  spots  while  others  have  twenty 
or  more.  This  family  with  few  exceptions  is 
insectivorous,  that  is,  feeds  upon  insects  ;  in¬ 
deed  until  recently,  entomologists  have  given 
the  entire  family  of  Coccinellidce  the  credit 
of  being  our  friends  and  aids  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  destructive  insects,  such 
as  Aphids,  or  Plant-lice.  The  cultivator 
may  therefore  be  perplexed,  by  finding  that 
Harris  and  other  writers,  urge  us  to  spare 
the  Lady-birds,  while  the  evidences  of  the 
injury  produced  by  a  disreputable  member 
of  this  worthy  family  are  unmistakeable. 

The  accompanying  cuts,  Figs.  1  and  2,  give  a  verti¬ 
cal  and  side  view  of  the  Coccinella  borealis ,  which  to 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  entirely  familiar,  while 
others  may  never  have  seen  it.  In  some  localities  in 
New- Jersey,  New-York  and  Connecticut,  it  has  been  a 


gives  a  greatly  magnified  view  of  the  head  and  the 
thorax,  the  latter  covering  the  former  like  a  hood,  a 
is  the  thorax,  on  which  are  several  spots ;  b  b  are  the 


Fig 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Figs.  1  and  2— The  Coccinella  borealis ,  or  Lady-bird 
3 — The  same  insect  in  the  larva  or  worm  state, 
very  troublesome  vistor,  entirely  destroying  the  foliage 
of  the  squash  vfhe  even  after  the  plant  has  reached  a 
large  size,  and  is  in  full  bearing. 

In  no  work  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of 
this  insect,  except  in  Dr.  Emerson’s  excellent  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia,”  and  even  there  in  the  de¬ 
scription  accompanying  the  figure,  it  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
sectivorous,  but  under  the  head  of  “Squash-bug”  the 
true  habit  of  the  insect  is  given,  with  the  name  of 
“  Coccinella  borealis .” 

As  in  several  respects  its  habits  are  interesting  and 
peculiar,  I  will  give  the  results  of  a  few  observations 
made  during  the  summer  of  1856. 

The  form  of  the  perfect  insect  is  nearly  that  of  a 
hemisphere.  Like  all  beetles,  it  possesses  horny  wing 
cases,  which  when  closed,  cover  a  pair  of  folded  mem¬ 
branous  wings.  Its  legs  are  yellow,  quite  short,  being 
scarcely  seen  when  looking  at  it  from  above.  The  head 
is  very  small,  as  compared  to  the  body,  and  is  so  cov- 


Fig.  4— A  magnified  view  of  the  head  of  the  Coccinella. 
vered  by  the  thorax  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 — a  a  The  larva  feeding  within  the  circle,  b  An  insect  which 
preys  upon  the  larva,  c  Size  of  the  Iaiva  when  first  hatched. 

eyes,  which  are  compound  or  formed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  eyes  arranged  in  rows  ;  c  c  are  the  antennae  ; 
d  the  mandibles  or  forceps  with  which  it  cuts  its  food ; 
e  e  are  moveable  jointed  organs  of  the  mouth,  which 
serve  as  fingers  or  feelers,  and  are  called  Palpi. 

The  color  is  a  dull  yellow  of  uniform  shade,  but  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  thorax  and  wing  cases  nineteen  black  spots, 
(counting  as  two  each  those  which  are  divided  by  the 
suture  of  the  wing)  It  is  first  seen  early  in  June  as 
a  perfect  insect,  feeding  in  the  day  time  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  It  has  a  singular  habit 
which  I  have  noticed  in  no  other  insect.  In  feeding 
its  first  act  is  to  mark  out  with  its  forceps  a  circle 
or  semi-circle,  sometimes  of  great  regularity,  enclosing 
the  portion  of  the  leaf  upon  which  it  is  about  to  feed. 
The  leaf  is  then  eaten  within  this  mark,  and  no  where 
else.  The  larva  or  worm  observes  the  same  habit  of 
marking  out  its  pasture  ground,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5,  a, 
The  insect  is  not  quick  in  its  movements,  and  does  not 
readily  take  wing,  but  when  disturbed,  draws  its  legs 
and  antennae  under  its  body  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
Shortly  after  its  first  appearance  it  is  found  in  pairs, 
and  soon  after  commences  to  deposit  its  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  placed  in  irregular  groups  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf.  When  first  hatched,  the  young  larva,  Fig. 
5,  c,  is  very  small,  of  a  chrome  yellow,  and  armed  even  at 
this  early  period,  with  thornlike  spines.  One  of  these 
spines  magnified  in  Fig.  6,  shows  the  formidable  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  natural  defence.  These  larvae  eat  voraciously 
and  grow  rapidly,  casting  their  skins  several  times.  A 
magnified  view  of  the  larva  is  given  in  Fig.  7.  They 
have  six  true  legs,  and  use  the  tail  or 
posterior  extremity  in  walking,  as  a 
seventh  leg.  After  attaining  the  size 
represented  in  Fig.  3,  they  crawl  to 
some  sheltered  spot  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  or  upon  the  stem,  and  fas¬ 
ten  themselves  securely  for  the 
change  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  the 
pupa  case  being  the  thorny  skin  of 
the  larva.  Remaining  in  this  dor¬ 
mant  state  something  over  a  week,  K 
lt  then  emerges  as  a  perfect  insect,  ed  vfew  of  n  Spine 
and  if  not  too  late  in  the  season,  re-  of  the  young  larva. 
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commences  the  propagation  of  its  species.  It  may  be 
found  upon  the  squash  vine  of  all  ages  at  once,  from  the 
first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  showing  that 
many  successive  broods  are  hatched  irregularly  through 
the  summer.  In  Fig.  5,  b,  is  represented  an  insect 
which  in  several  instances  I  have  found  preying  upon 
the  larva  of  the  Coccinella,  by  inserting  its  proboscis  in 
the  body  of  the  latter  and  sucking  out  its  contents.  On 
being  disturbed,  it  carried  off  the  larva  elevated  on  the 
end  of  its  sucker.  This  insect  destroyer  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  another  squash-bug  of  similar  shape,  but 
larger,  which  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  this  plant. 


Fig.  7 — Magnified  view  of  the  Larva. 

The  only  remedy  which  I  have  found  effective  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  injury  from  the  Coccinella  is  hand  picking. 
Lime,  dusted  upon  the  leaf  while  wet  with  rain  or  dew, 
is  some  assistance,  but  will  not  be  in  itself  sufficient. 
A  small  basin  or  cup  filled  with  strong  brine  to  brush 
the  insects  into,  can  be  used  advantageously ;  and  re¬ 
member  that  one  hour  spent  in  this  work  when  the  in¬ 
sect  first  appears,  and  before  its  eggs  are  laid,  will  be 
of  more  service  than  many  hours  after  that  time.  A. 
0,  Moore.  New-  York . 

- o-ao - 

Man  vs.  Horse  Power  for  Mowing. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  my  opinion  your  correspond¬ 
ent  Darius  Clizbe,  (see  Co.  Gent.,  p.  173,)  takes  a 
wrong  view  of  man  mowers  and  horse  mowers.  In  the 
first  place,  in  this  section  of  country,  for  several  years 
past,  no  good  mowers  could  be  hired  for  less  than  $1.50 
per  day  and  board,  and  I  never  saw  five  mowers  to¬ 
gether  that  would  average  over  one  acre  each,  daily, 
and  seldom  that  where  the  acre  would  yield  two  tons 
of  dry  hay,  and  if  cut  as  close  and  even  as  the  ma¬ 
chines,  not  near  that.  For  years  before  we  had  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  I  often  let  my  mowing  by  the  acre,  and 
paid  from  $1.25  to  $1  50,  besides  board.  Now'  I  could 
get  any  quantity  I  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  to  cut, 
done  for  62|  cents  per  acre  by  horses,  and  they  will  cut 
ten  acres  per  day.  The  difference  of  board  of  ten  men 
in  place  of  one  man  and  one  pair  of  horses,  is  no  small 
item.  But  we  can  cut  our  grass  at  much  less  expense 
with  our  own  machines  and  horses,  than  to  hire  it  done 
at  62 2  cents  per  acre,  as  any  smart  boy,  or  lazy  far¬ 
mer,  or  old  man,  can  drive  the  horses,  and  that  is  all 
he  has  got  to  do ;  and  farmer’s  horses  would  be  gene¬ 
rally  idle  when  he  is  toiling  at  cutting  down  his  grass. 
No,  no,  Mr.  C.,  you  are  altogether  in  the  fog  on  men 
versus  horses.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 

- o-»-e - 

Griiyandolte  Muffins. 

Two  eggs,  three  cups,  of  corn  meal,  three  cups  of 
flower ;  stir  in  sour  milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter, 
add  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  a  little  salt  and 
one  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Pour  your  rings  half  full,  and  bake  quick.  Practi¬ 
cal  Housekeeping.  Kanawha  Valley. 


Farming  in  Illinois. 

A  subscriber  in  Fulton  county,  Ill.,  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Taking  a  dislike  to  mercantile  business,  I  sold 
out,  and  have  gone  to  farming.  I  had  one  hundred 
acres  under  the  plow  last  year,  and  did  the  whole  with 
one  pair  of  horses,  which  were  in  good  condition  all  the 
season.  I  raised  2,250  bushels  of  corn,  (75  bushels  to 
the  acre,)  and  850  bushels  of  small  grain — 18  acres 
spring  wheat  averaged  23  bushels  per  acre,  besides 
about  60  bushels  spoilt  by  getting  wet.  One  field  of 
three  acres  averaged  30  bushels  per  acre.  I  don’t  work 
much  myself,  and  paid  last  year  about  $200  for  labor, 
and  yet  cleared  from  80  acres  in  cultivation  $1,000. 
Farming  here,  even  at  present  low  prices,  is  a  paying 
business,  and  by  industry  and  economy  a  man  can  get 
ahead  fast.  It  takes  no  manure  and  no  plaster  to 
make  corn  grow,  and  as  to  wheat  and  barley,  the  only 
trouble  is  the  land  is  too  rich.  We  need  men  to  work 
out  here.  There  are  plenty  of  places,  and  good  ones 
too,  for  hired  help — wages  ruling  at  $150  for  ten 
months,  or  $175  per  year.” 

- 0-0— » - 

Onions  Running  to  Tops. 

A  Kansas  correspondent  some  time  since,  mentioned 
the  case  of  his  onions  growing  all  tops,  although,  he 
says,  in  rich  ground.  The  probability  is  that  the  seed 
was  sown  late  ;  if  so,  it  most  likely  was  the  true  cause. 
That,  and  the  virgin  soil  of  the  prairie,  undoubtedly 
was.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  get  a  fine  crop  of  ripe  on¬ 
ions,  if  the  seed  is  not  got  in  early ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
too  early,  providing  the  frost  is  sufficiently  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  well  also,  if  the  ground  is  loose  from  re¬ 
cent  spading  or  plowing,  to  make  it  closer  either  by 
rolling  or  treading  with  the  feet.  This  is  a  very  old 
custom  of  onion  growers,  e.  s. 


Prices  and  Sizes  of  Hay  Caps. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  furnishes  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject : 

We  have  called  on  Messrs.  Chase  &  Fa  v,  14  City 
Wharf,  Boston,  and  obtained  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  hay  caps.  They  make  four  sizes  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dimensions  and  prices  No.  1,  54  by  48  inches, 
sheeting,  25  cents  each.  No.  2,  72  by  72  in.,  sheeting, 
37c.  No.  3,  53  by  48  in. ,  drilling,  37c.  No.  4,  72  by 
72  in.,  drilling,  62c.  The  material  used  has  passed 
through  the  process  called  Kyanizing,  by  which  it  is 
said  to  he  proof  against  mildew.  The  caps  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  loop  hole  at  each  corner,  into  which  a 
metal  thimble  is  fastened.  Strings  are  tied  to  the  caps 
through  the  holes,  and  pins  to  hold  the  caps  to  the  hay 
are  attached  to  the  strings.  The  pins  may  be  either 
of  wood  or  iron.  Those  made  of  No.  8  wire,  fifteen 
inches  long,  are  furnished  with  the  caps,  if  desired,  at 
one  cent  each.  Caps  of  the  largest  size  here  mention¬ 
ed,  will  protect  100  lbs.  of  the  coarsest  clover  or  other 
hay,  and  the  others  will  cover  a  proportionate  quanti¬ 
ty.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  how  many  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  the  acre,  the  yield  being  stated.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  article — especially  for 
clover  and  in  “  catching  weather  ”  like  that  of  last 
season.  The  testimony  of  all  who  have  used  them,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  strongly  in  their  favor. 

■ - •-©-« - 

Calblbage  Salad, 

Chop  enough  cabbage  fine  to  fill  a  vegetable  dish. 
Heat  a  coffee  cup  of  strong  vinegar,  with  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  in  it  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  Pepper  and  salt. 
When  hot,  beat  an  egg  very  light  and  stir  in  ;  then 
pour  it  all  on  to  the  chopped  cabbage,  m.  h.  k. 
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Planting  Osage  Hedges. 
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[We  commend  the  following  valuable  practical  re¬ 
marks  on  planting  hedges  of  the  Osage  Orange,  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers  who  intend  to  adopt  this 
kind  of  fencing,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  all  openings 
and  gaps  occasioned  by  the  dying  out  of  single  plants  ] 

In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  Feb.  25th,  I  find  an  article  on 
Osage  Orange  hedges,  which  fully  agrees  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  own  experience.  To  the  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  I  beg  leave  to  add 
a  few  practical  hints. 

The  two  main  difficulties  are  to  obtain  an  even  stand 
at  the  first  planting,  and  to  preserve  the  young  hedge 
through  the  first  winter. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  all  the  plants  start  even 
at  the  first  setting,  since  replanting  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  second  year  the  plants  of  the  first  setting 
grow  so  strong  and  throw  so  much  shade,  that  newly 
set  young  plants  are  often  suffocated.  There  ought, 
therefore,  no  plants  to  be  set  out  but  such  as  are  perfect¬ 
ly  sound  and  vigorous.  Nowit  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
weak  plants  apart ;  I  therefore  prepare  a  little  garden- 
bed  early  in  the  spring,  dig  it  up  deep,  pulverize  it 
,  finely,  dig  a  little  trench  across  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
lay  into  this  trench  a  course  of  plants.  Then  I  sift  on 
some  fine  dirt  and  lay  another  course,  arranging  it  so 
that  my  plants  are  covered  two  or  three  inches  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
I  sprinkle  occasionally.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  bed 
begins  to  change  its  color.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are 
one- fourth  inch  sprouted,  I  take  my  plants  up  and 
transplant  them  to  the  hedge-row,  dipping  them  into 
a  puddle  of  thick  mud  as  fast  as  I  take  them  up.  Now 
if  there  is  any  plants  among  them,  that  either  have 
not  sprouted  at  all  or  show  but  feeble  signs  of  life,  then 
I  throw  them  aside.  In  this  way  I  have  set  out  half 
a  mile  without  missing  one  single  plant.  I  have  some¬ 
times,  under  the  pressure  of  spring  work,  been  obliged 
to  leave  plants  in  the  sprouting-bed  until  the  sprouts 
were  two  inches  long ;  and  have  set  them  out  in  such 
a  condition  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  without 
having  a  single  sprout  wilt.  In  setting  out,  I  set  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  plant  stood  in  the  nursery.  The 
cut-worm  frequently  is  very  troublesome,  not  only 
biting  off  the  stem  of  the  young  sprout,  but  eating  out 
the  whole  bud.  In  this  case,  new  shoots  will  appear 
from  the  buds  below  the  ground.  And  if  ever  the  tops 
should  winter-kill,  a  new  growth  will  be  obtained  with 
greater  certainty. 

This  secures  an  even  growth  at  the  beginning.  Now 
as  to  winter-killing  of  the  young  hedge,  it  is  not  the 
tops,  but  the  roots,  that  are  exposed  to  such  danger. 
Our  prairie  soil  is  very  apt  to  heave.  Porous  itself,  it 
absorbs  water  readily,  while  the  substratum  of  clay 
prevents  its  descent  into  the  subsoil.  I  have  seen  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  that  had  grown  vigorously  during  a  whole 
season,  raised  in  this  way,  till  at  the  settling  back  of 
the  ground  they  were  left  lying  flat  on  top.  Young 
hedge  plants,  if  not  protected,  will  in  like  manner  in 
the  spring  show  the  yellow  root  above  ground.  This 
root  absolutely  bears  no  freezing  when  unprotected  by 
dirt.  And  to  this  cause  can  I  trace  every  case  of  win¬ 
ter  killing  that  has  come  under  xny  observation.  Now 
this  danger  is  easily  avoided.  Take  in  the  fall  a  strong 
team  and  a  good  plow.  For  the  first  furrow  let  you» 
horses  straddle  the  row  ;  at  the  second,  run  your  plow 


in  to  the  beam.  Throw  up  three  furrows  on  each  side. 
If  you  cover  up  some  plants  entirely,  it  will  be  all  the 
better.  This  operation  drains  the  water  off,  so  that 
the  ground  will  heave  but  little,  and  protects  the  plants. 
In  the  spring  the  dirt  is  easily  rolled  back.  Some  talk 
of  covering  with  litter,  but  this  is  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  not  half  as  good. 

I  set  my  plants  seven  inches  apart,  but  am  inclined 
to  think  that  ten  inches  would  be  better,  since  the 
plants  would  grow  faster  and  stronger.  Will  Prof. 
Turner  give  us  his  experience  on  this  point  ?  W.  Laer. 
Garden  Grove}  Iowa. 

Colza  or  Rape — Brassica  campesiris. 

This  is  a  plant  producing  seed  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  It  requires  a  good  loamy  soil, 
preferably  a  clay  loam,  although  it  will  do  equally  well 
on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams. 

In  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe  it  is  extensively 
raised,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  wheat. 
The  best  way  to  prepare  the  land  for  it,  is  by  plowing 
it  in  the  fall,  and  then  again  a  short  time  before  sow¬ 
ing,  manuring  the  land  with  from  10  to  20  loads  of 
manure  per  acre.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  J uly  or 
August,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  3  feet  apart ;  an¬ 
other  good  mode  is  to  sow  the  seed  thick  on  a  rich  seed 
bed,  to  plant  out  afterwards  in  drills  on  land  where  the 
grain  stubble  has  been  manured  and  plowed  in  deep ; 
the  plants  having  3  or  4  leaves  are  taken  up  carefully 
and  set  out  as  cabbages  are  in  the  rows  about  one  foot 
apart.  This  can  be  done  as  late  as  September  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  Octobor,  either  by  hand,  or,  what  saves 
much  time  and  labor,  they  can  be  put  in  furrows  after 
the  plow,  taking  care  to  put  them  upright  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  cover  them  by  the  return  of  the  plow,  leaving 
the  leaves  above  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  earth  falls  in  the  heart  of  the  plants  ;  taking 
care  to  go  over  the  piece  to  dress  all  plants  that  may 
be  covered  too  deep,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  man  or 
boy  walking  along  the  furrows  and  pressing  the  plants 
with  his  foot  or  the  hoe.  The  rows  should  be  hoed 
either  with  the  cultivator,  as  soon  as  weeds  make  their 
appearance,  or  with  a  small  plow  or  the  hoe,  giving  the 
plants  a  slight  hilling  once  or  twice,  the  last  time  as 
late  as  the  weather  will  permit  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember.  They  will  remain  and  pass  the  winter  unin¬ 
jured  by  frost. 

The  next  year  they  should  again  be  cultivated  or 
hoed,  and  another  slight  hilling  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  plants. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  may  be  from  two 
to  four  pounds,  taking  care  to  use  seed  enough. 

The  Rape  is  ready  to  be  cut  or  pulled  up  when  the 
upper  branches  and  pods  turn  brown,  which  will  be  in 
June  or  July  of  the  second  summer,  before  the  pods 
are  all  evenly  ripe,  for  if  all  are  perfectly  ripe  when 
gathered,  the  loss  by  shedding  might  be  very  serious. 

Or  it  can  be  reaped  the  same  as  wheat,  by  the  sickle 
or  scythe,  but  no  cradle  ;  the  handfulls  should  be  laid 
singly  and  lightly  upon  the  stubble,  behind  the  reap¬ 
ers,  and  thus  it  should  lie  without  stirring,  until  all  is 
ready  to  thrash  out,  which  will  be  in  a  short  time,  about 
four  to  six  days  generally  ;  at  that  time  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry. 

When  it  is  ready,  prepare  a  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
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field,  on  even  ground,  on  which  spread  a  coarse  muslin 
or  canvass  cloth,  twenty  to  forty  feet  square,  the  lar¬ 
ger  the  better;  spread  the  rows  round  and  thrash 
round ;  a  good  thing  is  to  have  a  boy  to  spread  before 
the  thrasher  and  turn  over;  or  it  can  be  thrashed  by  a 
thrashing  machine,  which  will  do  the  work  quicker.  If 
you  intend,  as  many  prefer,  to  thrash  on  the  barn  4oor, 
then  remove  the  plants  carefully  on  a  large  sheet  spread 
on  a  frame  in  the  wagon,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  seed  by 
the  jolting  or  shaking  of  the  wagon. 

When  all  is  thrashed  out,  the  seed  can  be  stored  in 
a  dry  and  airy  granary,  according  to  its  dry  state,  two 
feet  thick,  until  it  is  bagged  out  to  be  sold,  or  sent  to 
be  crushed  in  the  mill.  Colza,  in  good  ground  well 
worked,  does  not  fail  to  make  strong  stems  and  large 
succulent  leaves  the  first  season,  so  that  by  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  November,  or  beginning  or  middle  of 
December,  it  will  bear  pasturing  by  small  stock,  calves 
or  sheep — but  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  crop  the 
stalks,  as  it  would  injure  the  rape  for  the  next  season 

This  fodder  will  make  one  of  the  best  pastures  for 
sheep,  and  will  make  them  fat  and  in  good  condition. 
No  hogs  should  be  turned  among  those  plants,  as  they 
would,  hog-like,  destroy  the  plants  more  than  they 
would  consume  the  leaves. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Colza  or  rape,  will  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  management,  care 
and  nicety  with  which  all  is  conducted,  from  twenty 
bushels  upwards  to  fifty  five  or  even  sixty,  which  will 
command  from  two  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  bush¬ 
el.  The  last  I  raised  I  sold  at  $3.50  per  bushel  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  Upwards  of  75  bushels  have  been  raised  to 
the  English  acre  in  Flanders. 

The  following  method  is  a  very  good  one  to  put  in 
eight  or  ten  acres,  and  will  save  much  manure. 

Take  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  acre  of  well  ma- 
manured  land,  and  sow  on  it  thirty  pounds  of  seed 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  six  inches  apart ;  let  the  plants 
grow  until  the  middle  of  September  ;  take  eight  or  ten 
aeres  of  stubble  ground  soon  after  harvest,  plow  in  the 
stubble  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  then  plow 
it  again;  if  the  land  was  manured  for  the  previous 
crop  it  will  be  in  a  good  and  fit  condition ;  after  har¬ 
rowing  with  the  furrows,  begin  by  plowing  a  furrow, 
and  set  the  plants  out  of  your  bed,  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot,  against  the  turned  side  of  the  furrow ;  set  the 
plow  and  run  another  furrow  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  first,  and  in  returning  cover  the  first  fur¬ 
row  planted,  and  so  on  until  the  field  is  set. 

Should  the  land  not  have  been  manured,  and  you 
have  but  little  to  spare,  lay  what  you  have  in  heaps, 
and  throw  a  good  handful  at  the  root  of  each  plant,  or 
a  good  handful  of  guano  mixed  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  earth  or  mold,  or  hen  dung  mixed  with 
ashes  ;  the  produce  will  be  large  and  the  seed  of  good 
quality. 

The  above  is  the  management  of  winter  Colza  or 
Rape;  but  there  is  another  variety,  the  spring  or 
March  Colza  or  Rape ;  it  is  cultivated  and  handled  in 
every  respect  like  the  former,  except  that  it  is  sown  in 
the  spring,  March  or  April,  and  harvested  the  latter 
end  of  August  or  September  the  same  year.  It  does 
not,  however,  yield  so  large  a  produce  as  the  former  by 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  It  requires  the  same  amount  of 
seed. 

Colza  or  Rape  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for 
the  oil  the  seed  produces  by  expression,  and  thus  holds 


a  distinguished  place  among  the  crops  raised  for  profit- 
Rape  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  oils  produced  and 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  for  burning,  eating, 
cloth  fulling,  for  tanners,  soap  making  and  machinery; 
for  this  latter  purpose  it  is  superior  to  the  fish  oils,  as 
it  does  not  gum  or  harden.  It  makes  the  best  oil  for 
burning  in  the  light  houses,  producing  a  brilliant  stea¬ 
dy  light.  The  United  States  government  is  at  the 
present  time  much  interested  in  trying  to  introduce  its 
general  cultivation  in  the  country  for  that  purpose. 

Fish  oil  is  constantly  rising  in  price,  and  independ¬ 
ently  of  whales  getting  scarcer  every  year,  the  price 
of  fish  oils  may  in  future  get  materially  affected  by 
political  uncertain  events  and  changes ;  consequently 
it  would  be  desirable,  and  it  raises  the  solicitude  of 
government  to  try  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  Colza 
or  Rape ,  and  the  manufacturing  of  its  seeds  into  oil, 
permanently  in  this  country. 

We  may  then,  and  at  not  only  a  fair,  but  at  a  very 
liberal  profit,  establish  among  us  the  cultivation  of 
this  most  valuable  plant,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate 
of  nearly  all  the  States  of  this  very  extensive  Repub¬ 
lic  are  eminently  favorable. 

Besides  the  oil,  the  residue  or  cake  left  after  ex¬ 
pressing  the  seed,  makes  one  of  the  most  powerful  ma¬ 
nures  ;  it  is  as  immediate  in  its  effects  and  superior  to 
guano,  as  it  lasts  longer  in  the  ground  to  benefit  after 
crops  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  same  cake  for 
feeding  all  kinds  of  cattle  cannot  be  surpassed  for  its 
fattening  qualities  ;  its  effects  are  astonishing ;  the 
quantities  imported  into  England  for  this  purpose  and 
for  manure,  being  annually  very  large.  The  produce 
of  cake  per  acre  may  be  set  down  at  one-half  t,o  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  or  a  ton,  worth  at  present  from  $35 
to  $40  per  ton. 

Lastly,  sheep  are  very  fond  of  the  husks  and  the 
ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  straw  is  made  into  manure 
or  burnt  on  the  ground. 

Any  one  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  Col¬ 
za,  can  procure  the  seed  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Dreer,  seeds¬ 
man,  327  Chestnut  st.,  near  Fonrth,  Philadelphia. 

Any  other  information  wanted  as  to  the  produce  in 
oil,  crushing,  putting  up  oil  mills,  &e.,  I  will  impart  on 
application  to  me.  The  seed  will  produce  about  3£ 
gallons  of  oil  per  bushel,  besides  the  cake,  which  will 
be  from  one-half  to  three  quarters,  or  a  ton  per  acre. 

F.  A.  N.  New-Jersey. 

- 0-0-0 - • 

Gooseberry  Culture. 


I  have  seen  inquiries  in  the  Gentleman  in  regard 
to  mildew  on  gooseberries.  I  have  raised  them  for  six 
years  without  mildew — that  is,  as  long  as  I  have  had 
any  in  bearing.  I  would  recommend  cutting  away  the 
old  wood,  so  as  to  have  young  thrifty  bushes,  or  else 
occasionally  transplant.  I  have  done  both  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  certainly  keep  the  bushes  thinned  so  as  to 
give  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  train 
them  free  of  the  ground  by  trimming  or  otherwise.  I 
have  yearly  put  a  dressing  of  leached  ashes  or  chip 
manure,  or  both,  around  my  bushes,  and  think  it  is 
beneficial  to  put  the  ashes,  as  it  prevents  weeds  grow¬ 
ing  around,  and  thus  admits  of  the  circulation  of  pure 
air  more  freely.  I  prefer  those  whose  habit  of  growth 
is  most  upright.  B.  B.  N.  Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 


Gold  is  universally  worshipped,  without  a  single 
temple,  and  by  all  classes,  without  a  single  hypocrite. 
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Cutting  Potatoes  for  Planting. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  April  No.  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer ,  as  confirmatory  of  the  practice 
recommended  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Howatt. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  it  is  better  to  plant  large  or  small 
potatoes,  whole  potatoes  or  sets. 

The  fleshy  matter  of  the  potato  unquestionably  furnish¬ 
es  food  for  the  young  plant ;  and,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  larger  the  potatoes — the  more 
fleshy  matter  there  is  to  each  eye — the  more  vigorous 
would  be  the  early  growth  of  the  plant.  This  is  probably 
true  so  far  as  the  growth  of  leaves  and  stems  is  concerned, 
and  it  may  be  o-f  seed  (balls)  also  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  applying  general  principles  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato1  that  the  object  is  not  to  develop  the  natural 
growth  of  the  plant,  hut  to  increase  the  formation  of  tu¬ 
bers — of  the  underground  “ gouty  branches.'1'1  The  present 
habit  of  the  plant  is  the  result  somewhat  of  artificial 
treatment  ;  and  in  order  to  retain  this  habit,  we  must  re¬ 
sort  to  those  practices  which  have  been  found  from  expe¬ 
rience  to  induce  the  formation  of  tubers,  rather  than  to 
those  which  are  deduced  from  the  general  principles  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  natural  growth  of  plants.  Dr.  Lindlky — 
a  high  authority — says  :  “  I  have  proved,  by  a  series  of 
numerous  experiments,  that  the  weight  of  potatoes  per 
acre  is  greater,  under  equal  circumstances,  from  sets  than 
from  whole  tubers,  by  upwards  of  from  seven  cwt.  to  three 
tons  per  acre.”  An  excessive  amount  of  alimentary  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  sets,  therefore,  is  injurious  rather  than  benefi¬ 
cial. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  fact,  however,  that  small 
potatoes  are  better  for  seed  than  large  ones.  Small  pota¬ 
toes  are  apt  to  throw'  up  too  many  small,  soft  stems,  which 
produce  smaller  tubers  than  where  there  is  one,  or  at  most 
two,  stout  Avoody  stems.  It  seems,  also,  to  he  proved  that 
a  set  from  a  good-sized  potato  is  better  than  a  set  from  a 
small  one  ;  and  it  is  probably  true,  as  the  experiments  of 
the  Rev.  James  Farquharson  indicate,  that  large  potatoes 
planted  whole  will  produce  a  greater  crop  of  good-sized 
potatoes  than  small  ones  planted  whole.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  there  is  not  too  much  fleshy  matter 
in  the  large  potato  when  planted  whole,  and  that  it  would 
not  he  better,  as  Dr.  Lindley  states,  to  plant  only  sets  from 
the  large  potato. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  which  seems  to  be  well 
established,  that  the  eyes  from  the  extremity  of  the 
potato,  produce  crops  which  come  to 
maturity  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  those  from  the  root  end.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  farmers  who 
raise  early  potatoes  for  market  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  fact  for  ma¬ 
ny  years.  They  cut  the  potatoes  in¬ 
to  sets,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch. 
The  sets  nearest  the  extremity  of  the 
potato  (a)  produce  the  earliest  crop,  and 
are  planted  by  themselves,  in  warm  pla¬ 
ces,  for  this  purpose.  The  sets  at  the 
root  end  (d)  are  planted  for  a  late  crop, 
and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  potato  (b,  c,)  are  planted  for 
an  intermediate  crop.  The  root  end  is  usually  thrown 
aside  for  the  pigs. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why  the  eyes  from 
the  point  of  the  potato  are  more  easily  excited  into  growth, 
is  owing  to  their  being  more  perfectly  matured  ;  but  this 
is  impossible,  as  they  are  the  youngest  eyes.  It  seems  to 
us  more  likely  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  potato  is  not  so  ripe  as  the  root  end — that, 
in  other  words,  they  are  not  so  perfectly  organized,  and 
are  consequently  less  able  to  resist  the  decomposing  influ¬ 
ences  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  “  That  which  thou  sow- 
est  is  not  quickened  unless  it  die.”  The  organized  matter 
of  a  plant  must  he  decomposed  (or  die)  before  it  can  re¬ 
produce  itself.  The  youngest  eyes,  being  less  perfectly 
organized,  would  decay  soonest  and  grow  earlier  and  with 
greater  vigor.  It  will  he  urged  as  an  objection  to  this 
view,  that  the  ripest  buds  of  trees  start  earliest.  But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  They  derive  nourishment  from  the 
sap  of  the  tree,  and  not  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter 
surrounding  them.  Still,  whether  our  reasoning  is  correct 
or  not,  the  fact  that  the  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  po¬ 
tato  will  produce  the  earliest  crop,  seems  to  he  beyond 
dispute  ;  and  those  who  wish  early  potatoes  may  avail 
themselves  of  it,  even  though  the  cause  may  not  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  true  generosity  of  the  heart  is  more  displayed 
by  deeds  of  minor  kindness,  than  by  acts  which  may 
partake  of  ostentation. 


Apple  Seed  Washer. 


Since  we  published,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  account 
of  Mattison^  apple-seed  washer,  we  have  been  furnish¬ 
ed  with  another  by  J.  T.  of  Ohio,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
better  one,  and  he  states  that  it  will  clean  as  fast  as 
the  pomace  can  be  drawn,  with  a  full  supply  of  water. 

The  figure  nearly  explains  itself— the  first  fall  i®  two 
feet,  the  second  and  third  eighteen  inches ;  the  vat  is 
two  feet  by  three,  and  eight  feet  long.  There  are 
gates  in  the  lower  boxes  to  wash  down  the  seed  into  a 
basket  when  completed. 

The  pomace  is  soaked  and  loosened  in  the  upper  box 
or  vat,  and  then  by  drawing  the  gate,  its  fall  on  the 
slats  at  the  upper  end  of  each  succeeding  box,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  seed  without  any  additional  labor,  after  dump¬ 
ing  the  cart  in  the  upper  vat. 

This  is  a  more  complex  contrivance  than  Mattison’s, 
and  therefore  should  be  decidedly  better  to  recommend 
it.  Will  J.  T.  inform  us  bow  much  seed  has  been  wash¬ 
ed  in  an  hour,  with  the  amount  of  labor  required. 

- »  c  a  - — 

Calomel  a  Remedy  for  Pear  Blight. 

Page  110,  Co.  Gent. — “Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees.” 
A  grafter  in  my  employ  says  that  down  in  Egypt,  (Il¬ 
linois,)  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  Marsh-metre,  (mi¬ 
asma,)  they  cure  the  fire  blight  the  same  as  they  do 
the  fever  and  ague,  and  bilious  patients,  by  dosing 
them  with  calomel — a  double  dose  for  a  man  to  be  given 
a  good  sized  pear  tree  under  the  bark,  by  carefully 
raising  it.  He  has  never  known  it  to  fail  when  applied 
before  more  than  half  of  the  tree  has  been  affected.  Y 


Cure  for  String  Halt. 


In  order  to  cure  the  string  halt,  split  the  skin  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  affected  leg,  four  inches  above  the 
hoof,  over  the  main  middle  vein  of  the  leg,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  vein  you  will  fi*ki  a  small  cord  about  the  siae 
of  a  rye  straw.  This  must  be  taken  up  with  an  awl 
and  cut  in  two,  which  will  certainly  eure.  Let  the 
operator  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  vein  or  any  of  the 
sinews  of  the  leg.  Wash  the  wound  with  soap  suds, 
twice  every  day  till  it  is  well.  H.  H.  A.  Rockville. 

Recipe  for  Brown  Bread. 

Messrs.  Eds.— I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  making 

brown  bread,  which  I  think  is  very  good.  Take  three 

quarts  of  Indian  meal — -one  quart  shorts  one  tea  cup 

full  molasses — two  yeast  cakes — one  tablespoon  gin- 

ger_one  jo.  salt — two  tea  spoonfuls  soda.  Raise  the 

same  as  you  do  wheat  bread.  Bake  four  hours  in  a 

slow  oven.  Emeline  C.  Hall.  Easton,  N.  Y. 

— - - 

The  Glenville  Stock  Association  (Kentucky,)  are 
to  hold  their  third  exhibition  on  the  10th  of  June. 
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Experiments  with  Sundry  Fertilizers  on  Indian  Corn. 

We  find  in  the  Burlington  Co.  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  a 
report  of  some  experiments  of  the  kind  above  named, 
made  by  T.  B.  Coursev,  and  communicated  to  the  Ag. 
Society  of  Kent  Co.,  Delaware.  As  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  what  fertilizer,  or  what  class  of  fertilizers, 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  influence  in  producing  a 
maximum  crop  of  Indian  corn,  nor  which  of  the  va¬ 
rious  commercial  manures  is  the  most  economical  or 
otherwise  preferable  for  this  crop,  when  home-made 
manures  are  not  sufficient,  we  should  gladly  and 
gratefully  accept  of  these  experiments  by  Mr.  Cour- 
Sey,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  determination  of 
these  questions.  As  likely  to  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  several  of  our  readers,  wo  present  a  synopsis  of  Mr 
C.’s  report  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  we  have  been  able 
to  put  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  report  does  not 
give  the  rate  of  produce  per  acre,  nor  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  each  extra  bushel  of  corn  over  the  yield  of  the 
land  which  was  not  manured.  The  latter  of  these 
points  may  be  ascertained,  however,  by  a  little  calcu¬ 
lation  based  on  the  data  given  in  the  report ;  and  the 
former  may  be  approximated  by  supposing  the  hills  to 
have  been  one  pace  apart,  which  would  give  4,000  hills 
per  acre.  As  each  row  of  corn  reported,  contained  125 
hills,  it  would  be  exactly  l-32nd  part  of  an  acre,  if 
planted  at  one  pace  apart,  as  it  would  require  32  such 
rows  to  make  one  acre  of  4,000  hills.*  As  the  hills  in 
the  experiments  reported,  were,  however,  placed  at  a 
distance  of  four  feet  apart,  the  above  mode  of  calcula¬ 
tion  would,  as  we  have  said,  give  only  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  rate  of  produce  per  acre. 

The  land  selected  for  these  experiments  is  described 
as  high  land,  having  a  red  clay  bottom,  with  sufficient 
sand  in  it  to  make  it  easy  to  cultivate.  It  had  been 
two  years  in  clover,  and  was  “  well  broken  with  a  large 
plow”  the  ground  marked  out  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  different  manures  scattered  in  and  near  the 
points  of  crossing,  and  fully  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  running  a  small  furrow  harrow  up  and  down  the 
rows. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  experiments  : — 

No.  1.  Six  rows,  125  hills  eaeh,  without  manure. 

No.  2.  Nine  rows,  125  hills  each,  with  Columbian  guano, 


155  lbs  at  2£  cents  per  lb., . . . $3.49 

No.  3.  Ten  rows,  125  hills  each,  with  Pacific  Oeean 

guano,  160  lbs.  at  2£  ets.  per  lb., . .  4.00 

No.  4.  Eight  rows,  125  hills  each,  Jourdan’s  Super¬ 
phosphate,  150  lbs.  at  2£  cts.  per  lb., _ _ _  fi.37^ 

No.  5.  Ten  rows,  125  hills  each,  Peruvian  guano,  180 

lbs.  at  3  cts . . . .  5.4o 

No.  6.  Twelve  rows.  125  hills,  Pomeroy’s  Super¬ 
phosphate,  232  lbs.  at  2|  cts.  per  l»b., .  5.22 

No.  7.  Twelve  rows,  125  hills  each,  Allen  &  Nee¬ 
dles’  Super-phosphate,  239  lbs.  at  2£  cts.  ^  lb.,  5.37 
No.  8.  Six  rows,  125  hills  each,  without  manure. 


As  the  results  are  given  in  a  form  which  makes  it 

*  As  it  may  often  be  important  and  convenient  to  re¬ 
member  the  above,  it  may  be  readily  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  considering  the  following  facts  and  calculations.  An 
acre  consists  of  160  square  rods,  and  a  rod  is  of  the  length 
of  five  ordinary  paces.  Suppose  then  that  you  take  an 
acre  of  160  rods  in  length  and  1  rod  in  width,  there  will  be 
800  paees  in  its  length  and  5  in  its  width,  which  multiplied 
together  make  4,000  square  paces,  or  4.000  hills  one  pace 
apart  in  an  acre.  Again,  suppose  an  acre  is  32  rods  in 
length,  it  will  be  5  rods  in  width,  and  by  multiplying  each 
of  these  numbers  by  5  and  the  quotients  together,  you 
again  obtain  the  sum  of  4,000.  Or,  take  an  "acre  in  the 
form  of  16  rods  in  length  and  10  in  width,  the  sides  will  be 
80  and  50  paces  respectively,  whieh  multiplied  together 
give  4,000  as  formerly.  So  also  if  an  acre  should  be  20  rods 
in  length  and  8  rods  in  width,  the  sides  will  be  100  and  40 
paces  respectively,  which  multiplied  together  give  4,000, 
as  in  the  former  instances. 


very  difficult  to  put  them  in  a  table,  we  give  them  as 
presented  in  the  original  report,  though  abbreviated  as 
much  as  they  will  admit  of. 

Nos.  1  and  8  — Without  manure. — The  six  rows  con¬ 
stituting  No.  1,  were  taken  from  one  side  of  the  field, 
and  the  other  six,  No.  8,  were  taken  from  the  other 
side.  No  1  yielded  16£  baskets,  and  No.  8  gave  1 5i,  or 
32  baskets  in  all.  As  each  basket  averaged  36  lhg.  of 
shelled  corn,  this  gives  to  each  unraanured  row  96  lbs 
shelled  corn,  or  1,152  for  the  twelve  rows. 

No.  2.  Columbian  Guano. — Nine  rows  gave  31  bas¬ 
kets,  equal  to  1,116  lbs.  Deducting  96  lbs.  from  each 
row,  (what  the  produce  would  have  been  without  ma¬ 
nure,)  it  leaves  a  balance  to  credit  guano  of  252  lbs. 
This  at  56  cents  per  bushel  would  be  one  cent  per  lb., 
or  $2  52,  which  is  97  cents  less  than  cost  of  manure. 

No.  3.  Pacific  Ocean  Guano. — Ten  rows  made  38£ 
baskets,  equal  to  1,386  lbs.  Deducting  96  lbs.  for  each 
row  leaves  426  lbs,  or  $4  26,  which  is  26  cents  above 
cost  of  guano. 

No.  4.  Jourdan's  Super-phosphate. — Eight  rows 
made  22k  baskets,  equal  to  810  lbs.  Deducting  96  lbs. 
for  each  row,  leaves  42  lbs.  as  extra  yield,  giving  a 
loss  of  $2  %k. 

No.  5.  Peruvian  Guano. — Ten  rows  made  35|  bas¬ 
kets,  equal  to  1,278  lbs.  Deducting  960  lbs.  leaves  318 
lbs.  to  credit  of  guano,  or  S3  18 — which  is  $2  22  less 
than  cost. 

No.  6.  Pomeroy's  Super -phosphate. — Twelve  rows; 
32  baskets — equal  to  1,152  lbs.,  or  just  what  the  land 
would  have  produced  without  manure. 

No.  7.  Allen  Needle's  Super -phosphate. — Twelve 
rows  made  33  baskets,  equal  to  1,188  lbs.  Deducting 
96  lbs.  for  each  row,  leaves  a  gain  of  only  one  basket, 
or  96  lbs. — making  a  loss  of  $5  01. 

As  the  relater  of  these  experiments  states  that  ho 
superintended  the  application  of  the  manures  and  the 
gathering  of  the  crops,  book  in  hand,  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  are  correctly  and  reliably  reported. 

It  seems  an  obvious  conclusion  from  these  experi¬ 
ments,  that  neither  the  superphosphates  nor  Peruvian 
guano  can  be  employed  with  any  profit  when  corn  is 
at  or  under  56  cts.  per  bushel.  Indeed  Pacific  Ocean 
guano  is  the  only  article  which  paid  first  cost,  without 
taking  into  account  the  time  and  labor  of  distributing 
and  getting  it  duly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Mr.  C. 
says  that  he  undertook  these  experiments,  hoping  to 
find  in  the  superphosphates  or  something  else,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Peruvian  guano,  the  exorbitant  price  of 
which  had  made  its  purchase  and  use  unprofitable.  He 
is  now  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  superphos¬ 
phates  will  not  pay  on  any  of  the  cereals ,  while  a 
genuine  superphosphate,  he  thinks,  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  for  grass  crops,  turnips,  perhaps  root  crops 
generally,  and  especially  for  Chinese  sugar  cane,  as  the 
stalk  is  the  chief  object  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  the 
seed  being  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Coursey  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Mr.  Backus,  which  will  be  found  tabu¬ 
lated  and  commented  upon  in  Co.  Gent,  of  Dec.  20th, 
1855,  and  in  The  Cultivator  of  Feb.  1856. 

- a«o - 

Sending  Grafts  and  Strawberries  by  Mail. — I 
received  a  small  package  of  strawberry  roots  from  Mr. 
Dingwall  of  your  eity,  last  fall.  They  arrived  here 
in  good  order,  and  grew  well.  Oil  silk  is  the  material 
for  packing  to  go  by  mail.  J.  W.  C.  Wisconsin. 
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An  Hour  in  tlie  Siikmrbs  of  New-Haren. 

A  short  distance  from  New-Haven,  off  to  the  left  of 
the  village  that  nestles  under  that  precipitous  geologi¬ 
cal  fragment  known  as  “  West  Rock,”  lie  some  two 
hundred  acres  of  land — as  regards  fertility,  a  little  more 
promising  than  much  of  the  sandy  and  stony  soil  that 
tries  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  farmers  of  that 
vicinity,  and,  as  regards  situation,  embracing  something 
of  the  picturesque  in  itself,  and  commanding  a  consi¬ 
derable  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  outer  world. 
From  the  porch  of  a  modest  old  house  standing  near  the 
road  that  passes  directly  through  the  place,  the  city 
spires  in  the  distance  are  not  quite  shut  out  by  the 
woody  spires  of  the  scattered  trees  between,  and  the 
guardian  cliffs  of  the  region  range  themselves  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  the  abruptness  of  their  bold  faces 
slightly  softened  in  the  perspective — thus,  it  may  be, 
rendered  more  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  quiet 
stretch  of  cultivated  lands  and  the  lazily  winding 
streams  of  the  plain  in  front. 

A  passer-by  on  the  last  day  of  March,  upon  the 
road  alluded  to,  however  mild  tho  air  and  bright  the 
sky,  will  be  very  likely  to  regret  that  it  is  not  the  first 
of  June — when  the  foliage  on  the  trees,  and  the  green¬ 
ness  of  the  sod,  and  the  flowers  in  the  border,  and  the 
climbers  on  the  wall,  and  the  water-jet  in  its  little  basin 
at  the  right,  and  the  thatch  above  the  well,  and  the 
brown  or  mossy  bark  on  the  rustic  fence  and  gate,  and 
the  old  boulders  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  growing  crops 
in  the  fields,  will  be  so  many  blending,  contrasting  or 
beautifying  elements,  ag  the  case  may  be — in  the  scene 
which  a  little  imagination  will  perhaps  enable  him  to 
fancy  already  a  reality.  As  it  is,  however,  he  must  be 
content  with  the  promise  which  the  beginning  of  spring 
affords,  of  what  the  end  of  it  may  bring ;  and,  if  he 
have  a  sufficiently  cultivated  agricultural  taste,  the 
very  mamirial  supplies  that  are  furnished  sogenerous- 
ly,  to  enrich  and  protect  the  flower-beds  and  shrub- 
roots,  shall  be  to  him  an  additional  prognostic  of  the 
beauty  that  is  to  come. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Farming  does  not  con¬ 
sist  merely  in  admiring  a  fine  landscape  on  Nature’s 
own  canvass,  or  in  the  tasteful  disposition  of  a  country 
homestead  and  its  surroundings  !  It  may  be  well  there¬ 
fore  to  inquire  further  before  a  notice  of  such  matters 
is  admitted  on  an  Agricultural  page,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
very  difficult  in  the  eyes  of  .many  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
to  conceive  of  a  combination  of  “  fancy  farming,”  (as 
anything  beyond  a  square  door-yard  with  prim  white 
palings  in  front,  is  apt  to  be  termed) — with  practical, 
out-door,  every-day  success.  So  let  us  enter  the  gate 
and  see  for  ourselves. 

—  A  week  or  two  since  we  briefly  referred  to  an  Ag¬ 
ricultural  address  delivered  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  at  Bridgport  last  fall,  and  we  are  sure  that  all 
who  heard  or  have  read  it,  will  agree  with  us  in  com¬ 
mending  the  advice  it  contains,  as  eminently  sensible 
and  practical.  Toward  its  conclusion,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests  the  importance  of  making  the  farmer’s  home  a 
place  to  be  loved,  and  to  be  beautified  by  the  simple 
means  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  we  have  seen  Mr.  Mitchell’s  rendering  of  his 
own  suggestions.  The  body  of  the  address,  however, 
was  devoted  to  “a  plain  talk  about  our  business  of 
farming  ”  in  Connecticut,  and  we  also  find  that  Mr.  M.’s 
efforts  are,  and  have  been  for  the  three  years  he  has 


occupied  his  present  estate,  mainly  devoted  to  its  per¬ 
manent  improvement  in  fertility  and  consequent  pecu- 
niary  returns.  W  e  shall  find  him  draining  where  the 
ground  is  too  wet,  and  gathering  the  stones  where  they 
are  too  thick — above  all,  when  we  go  with  him  to  the 
barns,  we  shall  find  complete  and  convenient  contri¬ 
vances  for  the  saving  of  all  manurial  substances,  and 

a  large  stock  of  them  on  hand  for  immediate  applica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  main  business  is  the  production  of 
milk  for  New-Haven.  During  the  past  year  his  sales 
of  this  article  alone  were  over  sixteen  hundred  dollars, 
or,  as  he  milks  from  13  to  15  cows,  a  return  of  slightly 
over  $100  to  each.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  they  are  well  cared  for  by  an  experienced  herds¬ 
man,— that  their  feed  is  of  the  best,  and  regularly  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  that  the  stables  are  warm  and  neat. 
The  only  ones  of  them  that  show  any  signs  of  “blood” 
are  grades  of  partly  Alderney  and  Short-IIorn  extrac¬ 
tion — the  latter  of  the  two,  we  were  told,  somewhat 
the  largest  milker  of  all,  but,  it  was  added,  requiring 
enough  extra  care  and  food  to  make  up  the  difference 
There  is  much  in  Mr.  M.’s  management  that  might  be 
profitably  repeated,  had  we  had  the  time  to  learn  its 
details.  He  raises  roots  in  considerable  quantities  for 
winter  use,  and  has  determined  that  his  best  mode  of 
summer  keeping  is  to  house  the  cattle  more  or  less 
entirely  throughout,  instead  of  pasturing  them.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion,  and  won¬ 
der  that  the  system  of  soiling  practiced  successfully  so 
often,  has  not  already  become  more  general  in  the  old¬ 
er  portions  of  the  country.  There  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  auxiliary  in  bringing  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

This  rambling  notice  should  not  end  without  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  very  neat  bulding  of  cobble  stones,  cornered 
with  brick,  erected  by  Mr.  M.  to  serve  as  a  dwelling 
for  his  men,  and  including  a  milk  cellar  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged  for  keeping  the  sight’s  milking  cool  and  sweet 
for  morning  use,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  By  the 
addition  of  a  porch,  by  brackets  under  a  projecting 
roof,  and  by  carrying  out  the  gable  ends  of  the  walls, 
which  are  of  wood,  a  few  inches  beyond  the  stone  wail 
beneath,  he  has  given  it  a  most  appropriate  and  quite 
a  striking  air,  to  which  the  chimney  stacks  add  very 
much,  constructed  in  ornamental  forms  of  brick  and 
stone  tastily  alternated.  All  the  wood  used  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  construction  was  unplaned,  and  painted  of  a  drab 
color,  and  the  whole  serves  well  as  an  instance  of  the 
pleasing  effect  a  very  little  additional  expense,  rightly 
applied,  may  be  made  to  yield.  A  spring  upon  the 
hill-side  above  the  homestead,  supplies  both  it  and  the 
farmery  with  all  the  water  wanted.  As  illustrating  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  we  may  add  that  potato  plant¬ 
ing  was  going  on,  and  some  had  been  put  into  the 
ground  the  previous  week. 

- - »  O-C - 

For  Making  Ink. 

Soft  maple  bark,  and  willow  bark,  equal  parts — a 

handful  of  each  boiled  in  about  four  quarts  of  water, 

reduced  to  one  quart.  Take  out  the  bark  and  add  a 

lump  of  copperas  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb  to 

the  first  joint.  If  on  writing  with  it,  the  ink  appears 

very  black,  with  a  gloss  on  it,  add  a  little  water.  I 

write  this  with  ink  made  as  above — [which  appears 

well.  Eds.]  Chas.  Bull.  Canada  West. 

- - 

The  next  Fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  held  at  Centralia. 
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Renovating  Old  Orchards. 

A  large  apple  orchard,  of  about  thirty  years  growth, 
has  recently  fallen  under  my  management.  During 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth  much  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  it,  by  scraping  off  the  rough  bark,  wash¬ 
ing,  pruning  thoroughly,  and  manuring  the  ground. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  however,  it  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  neglected,  the  scrapings,  washings,  and  ma- 
nurings  having  been  omitted,  while  the  prunings  have 
been  only  lightly  performed,  annually.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  soil  will  bring  but  little  grass,  and 
the  trees,  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  a  thrifty  ap¬ 
pearance,  bear  irregularly,  some  of  them  still  bringing 
choice  fruit  to  a  plentiful  extent,  while  many  bear 
plentifully  cracked  and  knotty  fruit,  and  the  balance 
rarely  bear. 

I  am  anxious  to  do  a  large  amount  of  grafting  this 
spring  in  this  orchard,  and  to  bring  it  into  excellent 
condition  in  the  least  possible  time,  but  am  rather  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  to  most  quick¬ 
ly  and  effectually  renovate  it.  Please  advise  me.  Otis 
E.  Wood.  Etna ,  Tompkins  Co ,  N.  Y. 

Trees  which  have  been  “lightly”  and  properly  prun¬ 
ed,  and  the  soil  kept  fertile  or  previously  manured,  so 
that  they  have  “  a  thrifty  appearance,”  we  should  re¬ 
gard  as  in  good  condition.  If  the  trees  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  however,  moderate  manuring  and  cul¬ 
tivation  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  clean  and  mellow, 
will  tend  to  improve  them  more  tnan  any  scraping, 
washing,  or  pruning,  although  these  are  good  in  their 
place.  We  should  not  desire  the  soil  to  bring  any  grass, 
in  an  orchard  to  bo  renovated,  but  would  keep  it  clear, 

by  harrowing  or 
shallow  plowing. — 
The  trees  which  do 
not  bear,  under 
good  treatment, 
should  be  re-graft¬ 
ed  to  productive 
varieties ,  such  as 
the  Baldwin,  Lo¬ 
well,  Seek-no-fur- 
ther,  &c.  The  graft¬ 
ing  should  com¬ 
mence  at  the  top  of 
each  tree,  and  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  years,  working  downwards, 
till  the  whole  is  replaced.  This  course  prevents  the 
evil  of  lopping  off  too  much  at  a  time,  at  the  same  time 


that  the  grafts  have  nothing  above  to  shade  them.  The 
re-grafted  tree,  when  completed,  will  then  have  the 
appearance  of  Eig.  1. 

In  relation  to  pruning,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  and 
hurtful  than  the  common  practice.  Large  trees  are 
commonly  trimmed  up,  as  shown  in  Eig.  2,  leaving  long 
naked  branches  over  the  whole  tree,  with  thick  tufts  of 
branches  and  leaves  at  the  extreme  ends.  The  proper 
course  is  to  thin  out  the  exterior,  allowing  the  sun  to 

enter  the  body  of  the 
tree,  as  in  Eig.  3,  and 
keeping  the  head  within 
reasonable  reach.  We 
have  just  seen  a  fine  or¬ 
chard  lately  trimmed 
very  heavily,  and  most 
of  the  trees  now  appear 
much  worse  than  Fig.  2, 
the  bearing  portions  be¬ 
ing  thrown  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  towards 
the  clouds.  The  owner 
did  not  say  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  gather  the 
fruit  by  means  ot  balloons,  but  that  was  the  inference. 
Before  trimming,  the  trees  appeared  like  Fig  3,  all  the 
central  portions  of  which  were  carefully  cut  out,  ex¬ 
cept  the  larger  limbs,  and  these  were  completely  clear¬ 
ed  of  all  smaller  shoots.  The  parts  that  should  have 
remained  were  cut  away,  and  the  parts  which  should 
have  been  thinned  or  removed,  alone  remained. 

We  much  prefer  a  light  annual  pruning  to  any  other ; 
removing,  while  small,  any  shoots  likely  to  form  too 
thick  a  head,  or  to  interfere  with  the  successful  growth 
of  good,  evenly  distributed  branches.  Such  a  course 
obviates  the  necessity  of  making  large  wounds  or  check¬ 
ing  the  tree  by  lopping  heavy  limbs. 

- »-»-<» - 

A  Substitute  for  Horse-radish.. 

Sam  Slick,  the  clock-maker,  in  his  book,  “  Nature 
and  Human  Nature,”  says  :  “  Take  a  turnip,  scrape 
or  grate  it  the  same  as  the  radish ;  mix  it  with  fresh 
mustard  and  a  little  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  you  can’t 
tell  it  from  tother.”  We  have  tried  it,  and  Sam  is 
right.  The  turnip  we  use  is  the  Sweet  German  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  Yellow  Swede  is  just  as  good.  Try  it,  Messrs. 
Editors,  and  give  us  your  opinion  through  the  columns 
of  the  Co.  Gent.  Keziah.  [As  we  have  the  genuine 
article  in  abundance,  we  leave  it  for  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  test,  and  report  upon  Sam  Slick’s  invention.] 

. — '  +9  ■■■ 

Cutting  Hay  Early. — I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
account  of  the  experiment  of  “  J.  H.  H.”  of  Seneca 
Co.,  showing  the  superiority  of  late  cut  timothy  hay. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  all  culmiferous  plants  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  similar  laws,  so  far  as  the  development  of 
nutriment  is  concerned  1  Take,  for  example,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sugar  Cane.  The  Country  Gentleman  contained 
some  months  ago  a  very  clear,  full,  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  a  series  of  experiments,  showing  that  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter  was  doubled  when  the  seed  was  nearly 
ripe,  as  compared  with  stalks  cut  when  first  headed 
out.  Is  it  probable  that  timothy  and  other  grasses  are 
governed  by  an  opposite  law  ?  Such  a  supposition 
would  be  contrary  to  all  facts  in  other  cases.  No  plant 
when  green,  succulent,  and  watery,  has  as  much  sub¬ 
stance  as  afterwards.  The  thing  may  of  course  be 
carried  to  an  extreme,  when  the  plant  is  dried  up  and 
woody,  y.  w. 


Fig  3. 
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Stanchions  for  Tying  Cattle  in  Stables. 

At  page  156,  present  vol.  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  J.  Cope, 
of  Westchester,  Pa.,  wishes  to  learn  the  “exact  dimen¬ 
sions  and  descriptions  of  slip  stanchions.”  For  his 
benefit  we  will  attempt  a  description  of  a  good  and 
cheaply  constructed  set  we  have  recently  seen. 

The  sills  of  the  stanchions  are  of  oak  joist,  six  by 
two  inches  ;  the  top  timbers  are  of  hemlock,  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  the  stanchions  of  ash,  one  and  a  half 
by  four  inches  ;  one  of  each  set  of  stanchions  is  pinned 
between  the  sills  and  the  corresponding  top  pieces. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  sills  to  the  top  of  the  stanchions 
is  five  and  a  half  feet.  The  slip  stanchions  are  of  the 
same  size  and  material  as  the  first  named,  but  only 
pinned  at  the  botton,  which  allows  of  their  sliding  back 
at  the  top  about  sixteen  inches,  to  admit  the  animal’s 
head  ;  it  is  then  pushed  to  an  upright  position  and  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  top  by  a  drop-button  or  clapper,  which  is 
much  more  secure  than  when  fastened  by  pins. 

For  oxen  and  large  cows,  there  is  allowed  a  space  for 
each  of  three  and  a  half  feet ;  for  younger  cattle  about 
three  feet  to  each.  We  have  frequently  seen  the  sill 
and  top  piece  for  stanchions  made  of  solid  timber,  and 
mortices  made  for  the  stanchions.  But  there  is  much 
labor  required  in  morticing,  especially  the  top  timber, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  sliding  back  and  forward  of  the 
slip  stanchions.  The  kind  we  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe,  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  made  by  almost  any 
farmer. 

Chains,  wooden  bows,  and  leather  straps,  are  used  by 
different  farmers  for  tying  up  their  cattle  in  the  hovels. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  such  fastenings  are  easier 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  animals  than  slip  stan¬ 
chions.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so.  Others  object  to  the 
use  of  chains,  bows,  &c.,  as  they  give  too  much  lee¬ 
way  to  the  cattle  while  in  the  hovel,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  lie  back  in  their  dung,  and  the  milk  of  cows  thus 
tied  up  is  too  apt  to  “  taste  of  the  barn  ” — a  flavor  not 
usually  relished  by  the  lovers  of  good  milk. 

In  our  own  experience,*  we  have  given  bows,  chains, 
leather  straps,  and  slip  stanchions,  a  fair  trial.  Ap¬ 
parently  our  cattle  are  as  comfortable  in  the  slip  stan¬ 
chions  as  when  tied  in  any  other  way,  never  getting 
loose  and  goring  each  other,  as  was  too  frequently  the 
case  when  bows  or  chains  were  used.  In  a  rightly  con¬ 
structed  hovel,  cows  cannot  (when  in  stanchions)  lie 
back  in  the  filth  of  the  hovel.  Our  cows  have  not  laid 
out  of  the  barn  a  single  night  for  over  two  years,  and 
all  the  while  they  have  been  as  clean — bags,  teats  and 
flanks,  as  if  they  had  laid  in  the  pasture.  In  warm 
weather,  the  hovels  are  well  ventilated  by  leaving  the 
doors  and  windows  open.  They  stand  upon  a  raised 
platform,  which  is  well  littered  with  some  dry  material, 
such  as  dry  muck,  sawdust,  leaves,  or  straw,  &c. 

As  already  said,  the  cattle  stand  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  with  a  water-tight  gutter  in  the  rear,  which-  is 
about  14  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  The  manure 
and  urine  falls  into  the  gutter,  the  ends  of  which  are 
closed  so  as  to  retain  the  urine,  which  is  daily  mixed 
with  the  litter,  and  all  placed  under  cover.  A  gutter 
would  be  unnecessary  where  there  was  a  manure  cellar 
under  the  hovels ;  but  the  raised  platform  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  cases,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  stock 
clean.  The  length  of  the  platform  in  one  of  our  ho¬ 
vels  is  just  five  feet  in  length  from  the  bottom  sill  to 
the  gutter.  This  is  long  enough  for  7  feet  oxen.  In 


another  hovel  for  cows,  the  length  of  the  platform  is 
4f  feet.  This  is  quite  long  enough  for  large  sized  cows. 
From  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gutter  is  six  inches.  In  this  hovel  our  cows  could 
scarcely  be  cleaner  if  they  always  stood  upon  their 
feet.  They  are  always  milked  in  the  hovel,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  racing  about  the  yard,  hooking 
each  other,  and  upsetting  the  milk-maid,  as  was  occa¬ 
sionally  the  case  when  our  cows  were  milked  in  the 
yard.  [We  have  a  reply  to  Mr.  Cope’s  inquiry,  from 
W.  M.  White,  Esq.,  of  Allegany  County,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  barn,  for  which  he  will  accept  our 
thanks.  It  will  be  inserted  soon.] 

- ©— *-o - 

Use  cf  Poultry  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  my  way  of  preparing 
and  using  hen  manure  on  corn. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  of  getting 
together  all  the  clear  manure  from  the  hen  roost  that  I 
could,  and  a  few  days  before  planting  (say  three  to 
six,)  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  wood  ashes  and  about 
half  as  much  plaster  thoroughly  together,  wetting  it 
enough  to  moisten  the  whole.  When  my  ground  is 
ready  and  marked  both  ways,  drop  a  small  handful  to 
each  hill,  or  one  large  handful  for  two,  planting  the 
corn  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  dividing  the  compost 
with  a  slight  motion  of  the  hoe,  before  dropping  the 
corn,  and  covering  up  with  good  mellow  dirt. 

Wetting  the  compost  helps  much  to  pulverize  the 
hen  manure,  and  insures  the  corn  coming  up  immedi¬ 
ately,  which  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  until  after  a 
rain  if  planted  in  its  dry  state. 

I  have  never  tested  by  actual  experiment  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crop,  but  am  well  satisfied  that  I  get  enough 
more  corn  to  keep  my  hens  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  (giving  them  all  they  will  eat,)  besides  lots  of 
pumpkins  in  the  bargain. 

Perhaps  something  else  would  do  better  in  the  room 
of  ashes.  I  think  I  shall  try  some  with  muck  this 
year,  and  note  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  yield.  A 

Small  Farmer.  Ballston. 

— - •-+■* - 

Notes  from  tlie  Census  of  New-Yorlc. 

Market  Gardening. — In  1854,  12,591  acres  in  the 
different  counties  of  this  State,  were  occupied  as  mar¬ 
ket  gardens,  the  value  of  the  products  amounting  to 
$1,138,682 — being  an  average  of  $90  43  per  acre. 
Queens  county  devoted  to  the  this  object,  3,187  acres, 
producing  $337,503,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $106  per 
acre — the  next  highest  is  Kings,  1,4 14|  acres,  produc¬ 
ing  $273,552,  or  about  $193  50  per  acre— next  comes 
Albany,  with  1,113  acres,  with  a  product  of  $97,461, 
or  an  average  of  a  little  over  $85.50  per  acre  while 
the  187  acres  in  New-York  produced  an  average  of  a 
little  over  $420  per  acre. 

Hay.— The  hay  crop  averaged  something  less  than 
one  ton  to  the  acre,  the  3,384,440  acres  producing  but 
3,256,949  tons. 

Tobacco. — 786J  acres — produce,  946, 502^  lbs. 

Sugar  and  Honey. — The  product  of  maple  sugar 
was  4,935,816  lbs.,  and  of  maple  molasses,  85,092  gal¬ 
lons.  The  honey  saved  was  2,557,876  lbs. 

Poultry. — The  value  of  poultry  sold  was  $1,076,598, 
and  of  eggs,  $1,360,673. 

Wool. — The  number  of  fleeces  shorn  was  2,630,203, 
the  weight  of  which  was  9,231,960  lbs. 
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Harrowing-  Wheat  in  the  Spring,  &c. 

(In  answer  to  “An  Inexperienced  Farmer,”  p.  203.) 

Messrs.  Editors — The  treatment  of  fall  sown  wheat 
at  the  present  time,  should  be  well  attended  to,  as 
much  of  the  success  of  that  crop  depends  upon  it.  I 
harrow  with  a  double  Scotch  harrow,  lengthwise  of  the 
drills,  and  then  roll  it.  I  again  harrow  crosswise  of 
drill,  and  again  roll  it.  Rye  I  treat  in  the  same  way. 
(I  have  just  finished  my  crops  of  both  as  above.)  This 
treatment  assists  the  tillering  of  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  are  too  thick,  it  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  and  where  they  are  thin,  by  the  loosening  of  the 
soil,  it  makes  stronger  plants.  Why  is  it  that  those  two 
crops  do  not  require  the  soil  stirred  as  well  as  any  other? 
After  laying  all  the  fall  and  winter,  the  ground  becomes 
a  perfect  crust,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  a  good  crop  you  must  keep  the  ground 
constantly  stirred.  No  crop  will  succeed  where  the 
ground  is  allowed  to  become  crusty  and  hard  on  top, 
neither  will  wheat  or  rye.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  harrow  and  roller  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cultivating  wheat,  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 
acres  that  there  is  to  work — but  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  no  well  managed  farm,  from  twenty-five  acres 
upwards,  should  be  without  a  roller,  (wooden  or  iron,) 
and  at  least  one  heavy  and  one  light  harrow.  They 
cost  a  little  at  first,  but  they  will  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  can  always  be  used  to  advantage  when 
on  hand ;  a  roller,  for  instance,  applied  on  a  field  of 
young  clover  that  has  been  pretty  well  froze  out,  will 
settle  the  earth  to  the  roots.  This  saving  of  crop  would 
pay  for  the  roller. 

An  “  Inexperienced  Farmer”  may  have  got  his 
ground  into  too  mellow  a  condition  before  seeding, 
which  will  account  for  his  slender  growth.  Wheat  land 
should  get  but  one  plowing  and  one  harrowing  before 
seeding,  except  where  the  land  is  a  very  heavy  strong 
clay  ;  in  this  case  it  may  require  cross  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  rolling.  If  lumpy,  the  winter  frosts  and 
thawing  will  reduce  them,  and  by  harrowing  and  roll¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  you  make  a  level  surface,  so  that  you 
can  cut  with  a  reaping  machine,  which,  by  the  bye,  you 
will  find  cheaper  than  the  cradle  or  scythe,  and  deci¬ 
dedly  better. 

Lime  is  an  essential  manure  for  wheat,  and  should 
be  applied  before  sowing,  as  follows :  when  plowed, 
spread  your  lime  from  the  carts,  and  harrow  in  lightly, 
just  covering  it  as  thin  as  you  would  grass  seeds.  The 
lime  should  be  kept  well  on  the  surface — it  will  itself 
work  down  to  the  subsoil.  By  plowing  light  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  you  again  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and  the 
following,  plow  to  the  subsoil,  thus  bringing  the  lime 
again  to  the  surface. 

Sowing  plaster  on  wheat  I  consider  a  bad  practice, 
except  where  the  land  is  in  very  fine  condition.  It 
will  draw  sorrel  out  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  the  least 
subject  to  sorrel,  and  it  should  be  a  wet  season.  Land 
that  is  sorrelly  should  be  well  dosed  with  lime. 

As  to  the  application  of  wood  ashes,  it  is  good.  It 
should  be  applied  after  first  harrowing  and  rolling,  and 
then  harrowed  and  rolled  in.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  is 
useless  ;  the  ground  being  hard,  it  cannot  get  to  the 
roots.  I  have  applied  in  this  way  guano  and  muck, 
(well  dried  to  powder,)  which  was  a  decided  benefit, 
and  paid  well. 

As  to  ashes  or  plaster  applied  as  above,  producing  a 


large  growth  of  straw,  it  is  incorrect.  Those  that 
have  found  their  crop  all  straw  and  no  grain,  must  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  some  other  cause.  The  following  is  more 
likely  the  cause  :  The  generality  of  farmers  think  that 
they  cannot  get  too  much  stable  manure  on  the  land 
they  intend  sowing  with  wheat ;  in  fact  all  their  ma¬ 
nure  goes  to  the  field  intended  for  wheat.  This  over¬ 
dosing  of  manure  will  run  any  grain  to  straw.  Even 
this  dose  of  manure  is  applied  to  sward,  and  it  may  do 
for  Indian  corn,  but  not  for  wheat.  Fresh  manure  in 
no  case  should  be  applied  to  wheat.  Land  that  has 
been  manured  the  previous  year  is  suitable  for  wheat, 
or  sward  or  clover  plowed  in  in  July  and  August,  and 
getting  a  sufficiency  of  lime.  This  is  the  best  prepa¬ 
ration  for  wheat.  When  a  light  harrow  is  not  at  hand, 
use  the  seed  drill.  You  can  adjust  the  drills  to  pene¬ 
trate  between  the  rows  an  inch  deep,  which  will  an¬ 
swer  all  purposes  Gerald  Howatt.  Newton ,  N.  J. 
- »*« - 

Good  Slieep  Feeding. 

Mr.  Jurian  Winne  of  Bethlehem  in  this  county,  to 
whose  experience  in  Sheep  Feeding  we  have  more  than 
once  alluded  during  the  past  few  years,  has  recently 
sold  220  head,  fatted  by  him  since  the  middle  of  last 
December.  They  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  in 
Canada,  mostly  Leicester  grades  in  breed,  and  were 
sold  to  the  butcher,  at  an  average  on  the  whole  lot,  for 
a  little  over  $12  per  head.  The  cost  of  feeding  was 
carefully  estimated  by  Mr.  W.,  who  thinks  it  cannot 
have  exceeded  $3  50  each  as  an  outside  calculation. 
The  feeding  included  corn  and  oats,  with  hay,  in  the 
morning ;  straw  and  carrots  at  noon,  and  corn,  oil-meal 
and  hay  at  night.  The  estimated  live  weight  of  the 
220  head  was  165  pounds.  Mr.  W.’s  yearling  stock 
ram  weighs  230  pounds,  and  we  give  below  the  weights 
of  several  head  out  of  the  lot  sold,  taken  by  the  scales  at 
different  periods  in  the  course  of  feeding,  as  they  may 
be  interesting  to  some  one  with  such  figures  of  his  own 
to  compare  with  them.  No.  1  in  the  following  list  was 
a  yearling  ram  of  Mr.  W.’s  own  raising,  and  shows  that 


his  flock  promises 

well. 

The  sheep 

were 

weighed  as 

follows : 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  23. 

Feb.  13. 

Feb.  27.  Mar.  20. 

1,....  184 

197 

195 

206 

217 

2,....  218 

226 

229 

240 

246 

3 .  216 

219 

218 

226 

231 

4,....  196 

212 

224 

229 

230 

5.....  208 

210 

219 

231 

236 

6,....  189 

200 

201 

210 

222 

7,.—  201 

205 

212 

222 

222 

Experiments  to  "be  Tried  in  May. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  the  farmers  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments,  and  report  the  result?  Select  apiece 
of  sod  which  lies  waste,  and  place  potato  sets  on  the 
grass,  covering  them  up  with  six  or  eight  inches  of 
straw,  being  careful  to  wet  the  straw.  All  that  is  to 
be  done  in  the  fall,  is  to  rake  off  the  straw,  and  the 
potatoes  are  uncovered.  I  am  aware  that  this  mulch¬ 
ing  potatoes  is  not  new,  but  were  it  proved  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  tried  the  same  year,  it  would  es¬ 
tablish  beyond  a  doubt  whether  potatoes  can  thus  be 
grown  sound ;  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance,  at 
a  great  reduction  of  labor  and  means.  I  intend  trying 
it,  and  will  report  the  result  next  fall.  N.  St.  ikf— , 
Canada  East. 

Hon.  L.  Chandler  Ball  of  Hoosick,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Rensselaer  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
in  place  of  J.  D.  Willard,  resigned. 
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u  Mazurka  3d" — the  Property  of  It.  A.  Alexander,  Esq. 


Among  tbe  stock  at  Woodburn  Farm,  (Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,)  no  one  family  has  perhaps  attracted  more  general 
admiration  than  the  Mazurkas ,  and  the  heifer  represented  above  is  one  not  often  surpassed,  and  dees  great 
credit  to  her  enterprising  and  careful  breeder.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  her  full  pedigree  at  hand,  but  will 
endeavor  to  give  it  on  a  future  occasion,  with  some  further  illustrations  from  the  same  extensive  herd,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Alexander’s  advertisement  in  another  column,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  Fourth  Annual  Sale  is  to  be  held  as  usual  on  the  2d  of  the  coming  June. 


Early  Cutting  of  Hay. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  observed  in  several  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  articles  enjoining  farmers  to  cut  their 
hay  as  early  as  at  the  time  that  it  comes  out  in  blos¬ 
som,  (or  even  earlier,)  because,  it  is  said,  “  if  proper¬ 
ly  cured,  the  hay  retains  its  beautiful  green  color,  and 
the  nutritive  juices  of  the  plant  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  if  suffered  to  stand  until  the  seeds  are  fully 
formed.” 

Perhaps  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  clover,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  regard  to  timothy  or  the 
other  “  grasses.”  At  all  events,  my  experience  is  that 
green  timothy  hay  is  not  as  palatable  to  cattle,  nor  to 
stock  of  any  kind,  as  that  which  is  cut  after  the  seeds 
are  fully  formed,  and  indeed  so  far  ripened  as  to 
“shell”  a  little ,  when  the  hay  is  “housed.” 

Some  years  ago  I  cut  some  very  good  timothy  grass 
before  harvest,  and  before  the  blossoms  had  entirely 
fallen  off.  It  was  cured  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
placed  in  a  mow  to  which  I  could  at  any  time  have  ac¬ 
cess.  After  harvest,  and  when  the  seed  had  become  so 
ripe  as  to  shell  out  considerably,  I  cut  the  same  kind 
of  grass  in  the  same  field,  and  placed  it  a  separate 
mow.  At  a  favorable  time  (in  the  following  winter,) 
for  making  a  fair  experiment,  I  carried  out  to  my  cat¬ 
tle,  hay  from  the  mow  in  which  I  had  stored  that  which 
had  been  cut  while  green,  (before  harvest,)  and  fed  to 
each  a  separate  parcel.  After  they  had  fairly  com¬ 
menced  feeding  upon  it,  I  carried  to  each  a  parcel  of 
that  which  had  been  cut  after  harvest,  and  from  which 
the  seed  shelled  when  it  was  handled.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  cattle  immediately  quit  the  “beautiful  green 
hay,”  and  ate  up,  clean ,  that  which  was  cut  after  har¬ 


vest,  before  again  touching  the  former.  Indeed,  in 
many  instances,  they  threw  from  their  mouths  the 
green  hay,  the  sooner  to  get  at  the  other.  I  repeated¬ 
ly  fried  the  same  experiment,  and  the  result  was  the 
same  in  every  instance.  The  reason  of  the  preference 
shown  by  the  cattle  for  the  hay  cut  after  harvest,  I 
suppose  to  be  this  :  it  was  much  more  easily  masticat¬ 
ed,  and  sweeter  in  flavor  than  the  other ;  that  it  re¬ 
tained,  in  the  stems,  leaves  and  seeds,  all  the  nutritive 
matter  which  it  possessed  when  green,  and  probably 
with  some  additions,  derived  from  the  earth  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  over  and  above  that  of  the  green  hay. 

The  green,  early  cut  hay,  although  it  retained  its 
green  and  beautiful  appearance,  was  tough  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  masticate ;  and  very  probably  the  crude  and 
unelaborated  sap  acquired  an  acid  and  bitterish  taste 
which  was  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  deleterious 
to  the  health  of  the  cattle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ex¬ 
periments  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  cattle  were  most 
fond  of  the  later  cut  hay  ;  that  they  would  eat  more  of 
it,  and  keep  in  better  condition  upon  it  than  upon  the 
earlier  cut  green  hay.  I  have  not  so  perfectly  experi¬ 
mented  in  regard  to  horses  and  sheep.  But  I  have 
observed  that  they  always  made  the  same  choice  with 
the  cattle,  when  opportunity  offered  ;  no  doubt  for  the 

same  reasons.  J.  H.  H.  Seneca  Co. 

- - — 

Next  Meeting  of  the  American  Pomoi.ogical  So¬ 
ciety. — We  are  authorized  by  the  President,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  to  announce  that  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  commence  on  the  14th 
day  of  September  next.  Circulars  will  be  issued  in 
due  time 
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Rose  Hill — the  Residence  of  W.  Wilson  Byrne,  Esq. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  the  accompanying  engraving  and  plans, 
and  of  promising  them  further  illustrations  from  the  same  source.  The  following  description  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  architects,  will  explain  itself,  while  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  gentleman  for  whom  the  design 
was  made  has  been  highly  pleased  with  the  result.* 


Messrs.  Editors — The  accompanying  design 
for  a  villa  residence  was  prepared  for  W.  Wilson 
Byrne,  Esq.,  a  few  years  ago,  and  carried  out  by 
him  at  “  Rose  Hill,”  his  beautiful  place  on  the 
Choptauk  river,  near  Cambridge,  Md  The  po¬ 
sition  selected  for  the  house  is  on  a  slight  emi¬ 
nence,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank, 
commanding  a  good  view  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  extent  of  the  water  prospect  from  the  upper 
story  of  the  tower  is  very  great.  The  gentle  slope 
of  the  grounds  as  they  fail  off  from  the  house — 
a  graceful  curve  of  the  noble  old  river  in  full  view, 
and  the  expanding  sheet  of  water  it  forms  as  it 
flows  on  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  a  few  miles  dis 
tanfc — the  large  masses  of  woodland,  and  the  easy 
undulations  of  the  surrounding  country,  give  to 
this  site  more  of  the  beautiful  than  the  pictu¬ 
resque. 

The  view  here  given  is  of  the  river  front.  The 
approach  to  the  house  is  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  accompanying  plans  illustrate  so  clear¬ 
ly  the  general  arrangement,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  afforded,  as  to  require  but  very  little  description 
or  explanation.  The  parlor,  library  and  dining-room, 

note8- DCe  thiB  WaS  written  we  have  received  the  following 

Ross  Hill,  March  8, 1858. 

Messrs.  Tiros.  &  Jno.  Dixon— Gentlemen  :  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  construction  of  my 
house  you  have  done  yourselves  credit,  and  me  justice.  It 
is  imposing,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  in  winter  and 
m  summer.  With  great  respect,  I  am  most  respectfully 
jours,  &c.  W.  Wilson  Bvrne. 


PLAN  OF 


FLOOR. 


are  entered  from  the  hall.  The  library  communicates 
with  the  parlor  and  dining-room.  The  principal  stair¬ 
case  is  in  the  tower,  entered  from  the  hall.  The  kitch¬ 
en,  pantry,  and  private  staircase  are  connected  with  the 
dining-room  and  library  by  a  passage.  The  kitchen  is 
separated  from  the  other  rooms  by  the  pantry  and  pas¬ 
sage,  thus  excluding  the  fumes  and  heat  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 

The  plan  of  the  second  story  contains  five  chambers, 
a  bath-room,  water-closet,  and  large  linen  closet.  The 


4 


attic  has  three  bed-rooms,  a  room  to  store  carpet,  and 
a  tank  loft. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  view,  a  flight 
of  steps  with  heavy  balustrade,  give  prominence  to  the 
entrance.  The  broad  verandah  is  an  essential  feature 
in  an  American  country  residence,  particularly  in  the 
middle  or  southern  states.  The  eaves  have  a  broad 
projection,  to  shed  the  rain  and  snow  off  from  the  house. 
The  window  from  the  chamber  over  the  hall,  opens  to 
the  balcony  over  the  entrance  door,  from  which  a  good 
view  of  the  river  is  obtained ;  this  balcony  is  sheltered 
by  the  projecting  hood  over  the  window.  The  oreal 
window  of  the  chamber  over  the  library,  and  the  bal¬ 
cony  over  the  porch  in  the  recess,  are  happy  features 
in  the  composition.  The  high  pitch  and  graceful 
curves  of  the  roof  add  beauty  to  the  design,  and  by 
the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  different  parts, 
we  think  a  pleasing  outline  is  obtained  and  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  produced,  without  a  sacrifice  of  convenience  oi 
plan. 

Persons  about  to  build  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  procure  proper  plans,  specifications,  and 
working  drawings.  We  send  drawings  by  express  and 
also  by  mail,  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at  a  very 
small  cost. 

Hints  on  Rural  Homes. 

As  every  man’s  house  is  the  proper  theatre  of  his 
hospitality,  the  seat  of  self  fruition,  the  home  of  those 
most  dearly  cherished  by  him  and  the  place  where  its 
possessor  enjoys  the  most  of  his  true  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness,  it  may  well  deserve  his  most  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  how  he  can  best  apply  the  means  he  proposes  to 
appropriate  to  building  a  house,  so  as  to  make  it  not 
only  a  shelter  from  cold  and  heat — from  storm  and 
sunshine — a  habitation  where  himself  and  family  may 
be  lodged  and  fed,  but,  that  it  may  be  so  arranged, 
constructed  and  adorned,  as  to  make  it  as  comfortable, 
convenient,  expressive  and  beautiful  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  will  admit. 

To  aid  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  rural  architecture, 
we  propose  to  prepare  and  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
as  our  professional  engagements  will  permit,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  designs  we  have  prepared  during 
the  last  few  years,  for  country  residences  that  have 
been  built  under  our  directions.  These  designs  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the 


different  persons  for  whom  the  houses  were  to  be  built. 
We  do  not  offer  them  as  model  designs,  suitable  for 
any  location  or  site,  or  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  any  one,  except  the  person  for  whom  they  were  or¬ 
iginally  prepared,  and  for  the  site  they  were  to  occupy  ; 
but  that  they  may  give  to  persons  who  are  about  to 
build,  some  useful  hints,  and  serve  as  stepping  stones  in 
their  search  for  a  design  that  will  meet  their  particular 
wants  and  requirements.  Thos.  &  J.  M.  Dixon,  Archi¬ 
tects.  117  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore ,  Md. 

- e  -»  © - 

Destruction  of  Peach  Buds. 

We  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  influence  of  the  warm  days  of  winter  in 
swelling  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  increased  danger  of  destruction  when  intense 
cold  follows.  An  eminent  eastern  horticulturist  ridi¬ 
culed  this  position  a  year  or  two  since  in  his  magazine, 
maintaining  that  the  trees  must  enjoy  acertain  period  of 
rest;  and  that,  until  the  regular  period  for  growth  return¬ 
ed,  the  slight  degree  of  warmth  sometimes  experienced 
in  winter,  could  have  no  influence  whatever.  The  pre¬ 
sent  mild  winter  has  sufficiently  shown  his  mistake.  A 
month  ago,  or  about  mid-winter,  we  found  many  fruit 
buds  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  corresponding 
diameter — or  cubically  measured,  eight  times  their  size 
at  the  termination  of  last  summer’s  growth.  The  ac¬ 
companying  figures,  (which  represent  the  branches 
and  buds  as  magnified  to  twice  their  diameter,)  show 
their  relative  sizes  at  the  two  periods;  Fig.  1,  being 
the  size  at  the  present  time,  or  after  the  mild  weather 
of  winter ;  and  Fig.  2,  their  size  in  autumn. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  1,  magnified  view  (twice  the  diameter,)  of  peach 
buds,  as  swelled  by  the  warm  winter — (two  fruit  buds,  with 
leaf  bud  between.)  Fig.  2,  the  same  last  autumn,  (before 
swelling.)  Fig.  3,  swollen  fruit  bud  cut  through,  showing 
the  dark  and  dead  interior. 

After  being  thus  swollen  and  rendered  more  succu¬ 
lent,  they  become  more  tender  and  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion— of  which  the  two  past  winters  furnish  decided 
proof.  In  1856,  the  summer  and  autumn  were  dry, 
and  the  buds  matured  well — the  following  winter  was 
uniformly  cold,  and  the  buds  did  not  swell.  At  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  the  thermometer  sunk  to  22°  below 
zero,  yet  many  trees  were  loaded  last  summer,  the  buds 
being  uninjured.  In  portions  of  Wayne  and  Monroe 
counties,  where  the  weather  was  about  as  cold,  the 
peach  crop  was  very  abundant. 

Very  different  has  been  th8  effect  of  the  present  win¬ 
ter.  After  the  buds  had  become  swollen  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  five  degrees  below  zero  during  the  latter  part 
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of  last  month,  destroyed  about  half  the  buds,  includ¬ 
ing  those  which  had  become  most  prominent ;  and  nine 
degrees  below  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  destroy¬ 
ed  about  nine-tenths  of  the  remainder.  Every  one, 
except  the  rare  few  which  had  been  started  or  had 
swollen  but  little,  has  been  destroyed. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  magnified  appearance  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  fruit  bud  which  has  been  killed — the  outer 
part  of  the  bud  being  uninjured  ;  but  the  inner  part, 
consisting  of  the  petals  and  anthers,  turned  brown  or 
nearly  black.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  color  is 
less  changed,  and  they  present  the  yellow  appearance 
of  a  half  decayed  or  frozen  apple.  But  all  uninjured 
buds,  when  cut  through  the  center,  are  always  fresh, 
plump,  and  sound,  without  any  change  of  color.  This 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  buds, 
as  most  fruit-growers  are  aware,  readily  indicates 
whether  a  peach  crop  may  be  expected  the  following 
season. 


Small  Octagon  House. 


The  object  in  this  plan  has  been  to  arrange  a  house 
for  a  small  family,  where  the  mistress  has  to  do  or  see 
to  her  own  work,  and  to  secure  the  most  conveniences 
for  the  least  cost. 
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PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 

This  house  is  erected  in  what  is  called  a  balloon  frame. 
The  lower  rooms  are  8  feet  8  inches  high,  the  upper 
rooms  8  feet.  Roof  to  project  two  feet.  Cellar  wall 
18  inches  above  ground.  Weather  boards  either  com¬ 
mon  clapboards  or  vertical  inch  boards  battened.  The 
plan  explains  itself,  and  is  thought  to  be  very  conveni¬ 
ent.  Cellar  stairs  under  hall  stairs.  Chimney  in  the 
center.  Hall  lighted  as  other  rooms  from  the  side, 
rendering  the  cupola  unnecessary.  Sides  13§  feet  long 
inside.  Built  with  four  inch  scantling,  it  is  about  33£ 
from  outside  to  outside.  L.  H.  Reynolds.  Occo- 
quan ,  Va.  [We  have  re-drawn  and  reduced  the  plan, 
made  one  or  two  very  slight  improvements,  and  added 
an  elevation.  We  cannot  give  the  precice  cost,  but 
think  it  should  be  well  and  plainly  built  for  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Eds.] 


§3f“  The  Long-Island  Lands  advertised  in  this 
paper,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  think 
of  changing  their  location. 


Feeding  Spring  Figs. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  would  like  you  to  let  me  know 
the  best  mode  of  raising  spring  pigs — what  feed  will 
make  them  grow  the  fastest.  I  have  a  lot  of  very  fine 
sows,  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  crossed.  G.  W. 
Evans. 

The  best  food  for  young  pigs  is  milk — first  from  the 
sow,  and  after  this  ends,  skim-milk  from  cows.  In  all 
changes  of  the  food  of  animals,  the  transition  should 
be  gradual.  Sudden  changes  always  injure.  Pass 
gradually  from  new  milk  to  skim- milk,  and  from  the 
latter  to  sour  milk.  If  there  is  not  enough  skim-milk 
and  sour  milk  for  all  the  pigs  can  eat  through  spring 
and  summer,  then  reduce  their  number.  Or,  barley 
or  pea  meal  may  be  gradually  added  and  increased  in 
quantity.  As  the  pigs  grow  larger  and  the  milk  de¬ 
creases,  grain  takes  its  place.  There  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  often  made  in  feeding  milk  to  pigs,  by  allowing 
slop  and  dish-water  to  be  thrown  into  it,  which  dilutes 
it,  and  consequently  the  animal  cannot  take  in  enough 
for  his  most  rapid  growth.  Feed  the  milk  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  state.  We  have  known  spring  pigs  fed  for 
the  first  few  months  with  all  the  milk  they  could  eat, 
and  afterwards  properly  fattened,  that  weighed  300  to 
350  pounds  at  ten  months. 


Creek  Mud  and  Compost. 


Is  creek  mud,  obtained  from  the  small  creeks  run¬ 
ning  up  into  our  salt  marshes,  of  any  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  7  If  so,  how  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it,  and 
to  what  crop?  Can  you  give  the  result  of  any  exper¬ 
iment  with  it  7  I  have  used  it  alone,  but  with  no  ben¬ 
efit.  I  have  since  thought  that  by  composting  it  with 
lime  the  effect  would  be  better.  Is  Mapes*  salt  and 
lime  mixture  to  be  preferred  7  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
too  complicated  for  the  ordinary  farmer.)  By  giving 
the  above  information  you  would  not  only  oblige  me, 
but  many  farmers  living  near  the  salt  water. 

I  have  used  the  salt  meadow  turf  with  much  advan¬ 
tage,  by  drawing  it  in  my  cow  yard  and  hog  pens  to 
decompose.  W.  B.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  creek  mud,  we  must  know 
its  sources  and  the  character  of  the  land  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Where  the  quantity  of  water  is  small,  and 
where  much  animal  matter  is  thrown  in  from  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses,  manure  yards,  <fcc.,  it  may  deposit  valuable 
matter.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case, — for  more  com¬ 
monly,  nothing  is  deposited  but  the  washing  of  the 
earthy  banks,  or  soil  from  fields ;  hence  the  mud  is 
little  better  than  the  same  quantity  of  earth  thrown 
over  the  land.  It  has  the  advantage  only  of  being 
free  from  stones,  and  hence  may  be  conveniently  used 
in  some  cases  as  the  earthy  constituents  of  compost. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  streams  run  rapidly  through 
a  clayey  region,  and  deposit  a  good  addition  to  the 
more  sandy  lands  they  afterwards  pass  through  ;  and 
at  other  times  rapid  streams  may  bring  down  a  good 
sandy  dressing  for  heavy  soils.  In  the  latter  instances 
it  will  only  pay  to  cart  on  gardens.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  slow  and  long  continued  deposits  in  still  ponds,  is 
apt  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  rapidly  heaped  sedi¬ 
ments  from  running  creeks.  We  know  of  no  practical 
trials  of  the  mixture  referred  to. 

- - •» - 

It  is  said  Prince  Albert  has  consented  to  be 
chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  the  London  Hort.  Society,  in 
place  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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Value  of  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines. 

Luther  Tucker  &  Son — I  see  doubts  are  expressed  by 
some  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  as  to  the 
mowing  machine  being  a  money  saving  farm  implement. 
Having  had  some  experience,  I  would  like  to  say  some¬ 
thing  on  this  point. 

In  1856,  we  had  a  field  of  heavy  and  badly  lodged  clover, 
which  was  partly  cut  with  scythes  and  partly  with  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  made  by  Walter  Wood.  The  best  that  could 
be  done  with  the  hand  mowing,  was  to  cut  a  half  of  an 
acre  to  a  man  in  a  day.  The  stubble  was  then  left  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  hay  had  to  be  gathered  with  a  hand- 
rake.  Having  gone  over  some  acres  in  this  way,  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  the  machine— and  found  that  by  driving  very 
fast  we  could  do  the  work  to  our  satisfaction  ;  leaving  the 
stubble  in  a  condition  to  be  raked  with  a  common  revolv¬ 
ing  horse-rake,  following  around  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  mower.  We  had  two  pairs  of  horses  in  the  field, 
changing  teams  as  often  as  necessary ;  these  two  pail's  of 
horses,  a  man  to  drive  them,  and  the  machine,  earned  in  a 
day,  twenty  dollars— paying  for  the  work  done  the  same 
price  it  would  have  cost  had  we  kept  the  scythes  at  work, 
and  doing  it  much  better. 

The  same  season  we  had  a  field  of  eight  acres  of  oats, 
lodged  and  tangled  so  badly  that  it  would  have  required 
sixteen  days  work  with  scythes  to  cut  it.  In  less  than  a 
day,  a  team  and  two  men  with  the  machine,  put  the  whole 
into  gavels — doing  the  -work  much  more  nicely,  and  saving 
more  grain,  than  would  have  been  possible  with  scythes. 

When  we  first  commenced  using  the  machine,  we  sup¬ 
posed  it  could  only  be  used  in  standing  grain  and  grass, 
and  on  comparatively  level  ground,  but  experience  has 
taught  us  that  its  greatest  value  is  in  tangled  and  lodged 
crops,  and  that  it  can  be  used  wherever  a  wagon  will  run 
without  turning  over. 

We  do  all  our  mowing  and  harvesting,  and  gather  our 
clover  seed,  with  the  same  machine — “Wood’s  Manny” — 
and  in  every  case  it  does  its  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
hand  labor  can  do  it. 

Last  fall  we  cut  a  little  over  fifty  bushels  of  clover  seed 
in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  man  to  cast  oft'  the  gavels,  a  boy 
to  drive,  and  one  pair  of  horses.  What  did  the  machine 
earn  that  day? 

In  cutting  clover  for  seed,  we  set  the  machine  so  as  to 
cut  higher  than  we  cut  for  hay — in  fact  only  intending  to 
cut  low  enough  to  get  all  the  seed.  The  gavels  require 
turning  two  or  three  times, "according  to  the  weather,  and 
then  with  a  barley  fork  (long  wooden  tines,)  carefully  lift 
on  the  -wagon,  handling  as  little  as  possible  to  save  shelling. 

In  mowing  and  reaping,  let  all  the  dew  and  rain  get  oft' 
before  you  commence  cutting.  The  grass  or  grain  will  dry 
quicker  standing  than  it  will  after  it  is  cut,  and  it  cuts  bet¬ 
ter  when  dry  than  when  wet. 

There  is  one  important  measure  that  NOW  is  the  time 
to  attend  to  :  get  ail  the  stones  and  sticks,  and  every  thing 
that  will  endanger  the  machine,  off  the  meadows,  so  that 
when  the  busy  season  of  haying  comes,  you  can  go  ahead 
without  fear.  Geo.  Geddes.  Fairmount ,  Onondaga  Co.. 
N.Y. 


A  controversy  of  Scythes  vs.  Mowing  Machines,  seems 
to  be  bringing  us  in  a  retrograde  position  as  to  Agricultu¬ 
ral  implements.  All  such  discussions  are  valuable,  but 
one  great  element  in  the  calculations  is  omitted  on  both 
sides.  A  man  can  easily  cut  an  acre  a  day,  if  that  acre 
yields  one  ton  of  hay  ;  but  on  a  hot  day,  in  grass  of  two 
tons,  can  he  do  it  ?  or  at  all  events,  can  he  cut  twelve  tons 
in  a  hot  week  ?  Can  he  cut  half  an  acre  of  tangled  clover  ? 
Then,  again,  a  good  mower  must  begin  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  what  piles  of  wet  grass  must  be  opened 
after  him  at  9  or  10  o’clock.  A  boy  cannot  spread  hay  as 
the  machine  does  it,  after  two  men  who  will  cut  two  acres 
a  day.  In  good  grass  I  do  not  want  to  cut  more  than  four 
acres  a  day.  This  I  can  do  between  8  and  12  o’clock,  and 
in  the  afternoon  put  it  in  small  cocks,  and  if  the  weather 
is  threatening,  my  hay  covers  make  all  safe. 

I  have  often  been  asked  for  advice  as  to  mowing  ma¬ 


chines,  and  my  answer  is  for  ten  acres  of  mowing  it  will 
not  pay,  and  as  to  a  company  machine,  every  man  wants 
it  on  the  same  day,  and  one  careless  man  breaks  twice  as 
much  as  his  neighbor.  A  mowing  machine  is  not  a  lenda- 
ble  article,  except  the  borrower  will  use  it  on  your  own 
farm.  The  Allen  machine  is  decidedly  my  favorite  for 
simplicity,  ease  of  draught,  and  close  cutting.  Two  in¬ 
ches  oft'  of  the  loAver  end  of  each  spear  of  grass,  makes  a 
heavy  odds  in  the  produce  of  an  acre.  W.  H.  Henning. 
Fishkill  Landing. 

- »-•« - - 

Long-Island  Lands. 

To  the  Editors — In  answ'er  to  inquiries  by  your  read¬ 
ers,  I  have  added  to  my  notice  of  Long-Island  land,  a  more 
full  description  of  it  and  the  country. 

Probably  but  few  persons  have  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Island— of  its  extent  and  resources,  its  climate,  soil, 
and  history.  It  is  more  than  140  miles  long,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  more  than  10  miles,  embracing  more  than  1,400 
square  miles.  It  has  a  sea  coast  of  300  miles,  with  nume¬ 
rous  harbors  and  bays  and  streams  ;  some  of  great  extent 
and  capacity.  These  bays  and  streams  abound  in  fish  and 
wild  fowl  in  the  greatest  numbers  ;  they  are  inexhaustible. 
Of  the  500  varieties  of  birds  and  wild  fowl  that  are  found 
on  the  North  American  continent,  near  300  varieties  are 
found  on  and  frequent  this  beautiful  and  highly  favored 
Island.  It  is  the  great  half-way  house  of  the  migratory 
tribes  of  birds ;  in  their  annual  wanderings  they  give 
Long-Island  a  call. 

I  have  in  my  advertisement,  endeavored  simply  to  set 
forth  the  facts,  not  learnedly  but  understandingly,  and 
they  cannot  be  disputed.  1  am  prepared  to  sustain  the 
whole  by  any  amount  of  proof.  E.  F.  Peck,  M.D. 

- - -©-•-« - - 

Experiments  in  Potato  Culture. 

The  proper  mode  of  cultivating  the  potato  seems  to 
be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  at  the  present  time. 
I  wrote  you  some  time  since  my  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  concerning  the  one-eye  system.  I  shall  adopt 
that  mode  this  season,  but  shall  add  to  it  another  im¬ 
portant  item — that  is,  a  change  of  seed.  I  believe  it 
will  well  pay  a  farmer  to  take  a  day’s  journey  to  ex¬ 
change  seed,  if  he  plant  but  one  acre. 

I  last  year  saw  a  field  of  potatoes  planted  partly  with 
seed  that  had  been  raised  on  the  farm,  and  partly  with 
seed  brought  only  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  worth  double  the  former,  though  planted  side 
by  side  at  the  same  time,  and  receiving  the  same  cul¬ 
ture. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  quite  extensively  in  this 
quarter,  that  rich  land  was  dangerous  to  the  potato 
crop,  and  that  barn-yard  manures  should  never  be 
used. 

I  last  year  broke  up  an  old  pasture  lot— furrowed  it 
out  about  six  inches  deep— dropped  the  seed  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  covered  with  a  good  forkful  of  horse  manure 
After  hoeing,  gave  each  hill  a  handful  of  plaster.  The 
vines  were  blighted  too  early  for  a  good  crop,  but  the 
potatoes  were  not  injurod  by  the  rot,  and  they  were 
considered  a  better  crop  than  those  planted  in  the 
neighborhood  without  manure. 

I  also  tried  the  experiment  of  dropping  the  seed  on 

sod,  and  covering  with  straw,  chip  manure,  and  horse 

manure.  These  three  experiments  gave  equal  results, 

and  were  satisfactory  for  the  season.  M.  F.  Carlisle , 

Schoharie  Co.y  N.  Y. 

— - - 

121^*  In  answer  to  G.  W.,  we  would  state  that  the 
postage  on  the  Cultivator  is  six  cents  a  year..  The  law 
is  so  plain  upon  the  subject,  that  that  there  is  room  for 
no  dispute  about  it. 
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Notes,  Inquiries,  See. 

Plaster  and  Ashes. — M.  F .,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  he  “has  the  authority  of  a  good  practical  chem¬ 
ist  ”  for  stating  that  these  never  should  be  mixed — 
their  union  being  said  to  form  a  substance  “  almost  as 
insoluble  as  cast-iron.”  He  adds  : — 

“  I  am  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  most 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but  I  can  find  none 
who  have  tried  the  mixture,  that  can  give  any  satisfactory 
assurance  that  they  have  been  benefited  by  it.  Two  years 
ago;  I  mixed  six  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  with  about 
fifteen  bushels  of  leached  ashes  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
lien  manure,  for  a  top  dressing  for  corn  after  first  hoing. 

I  could  observe  no  benefit  from  the  application.” 

We  do  not  think  the  non -effect  of  the  mixture  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  above  hypothesis.  The  sulphate  of 
lime  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  the  ashes, 
might  possibly  produce  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  but  in  these  forms  they  would  be 
equally  soluble.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  other 
correspondents  have  found  that  either  plaster  or  ashes 
loses  its  beneficial  effect  when  the  two  are  compounded  ? 

New- York  State  Ag.  Society. — The  Germantown 
Telegraph,  in  publishing  the  list  of  officers  recently 
elected  by  this  Society,  remarks  : 

“It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  the  name  of  Ex- 
Chancellor  McCoun  of  Long  Island,  at  its  head,  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  as  President ;  for  we  we  believe  that  a  better,  a 
more  disinterested,  and  a  more  devoted  friend  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  old,  long  tried,  and  oft-proved  Col. 
Johnson,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  has  not  only 
never  come  short  of  his  duty,  but  has  always  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  to  whose  untiring  exertions  we  verily  believe 
the  Society  owes  its  prolonged  existence  and  usefulness. 
And  there  is  Mr.  Tucker,  also,  the  unflinching  friend  of 
the  farmer,  and  one  of  the  very  pillars  of  the  Society, 
whose  best  labors  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  this 
honorably  and  ably  conducted  and  most  beneficial  institu¬ 
tion.” 

The  editor  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  many 
other  papers.  It  is  the  Junior  Mr.  Tucker  who  was 
chosen  Treasurer  of  the  State  Ag.  Society.  His  “labors” 
in  its  behalf  are  those  of  the  future,  rather  than  of 
the  past,  but  the  Senior  trusts  they  will  prove,  when 
opportunity  may  offer,  as  faithful  and  efficient,  as  they 
certainly  will  be  heartily  and  cheerfully  bestowed. 

Planting  King  Philip  Corn. — In  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  “  G.  D.,”  I  would  advise  him  to  plant  his 
King  Philip  corn  in  drills,  say  3£  feet  apart,  and  the 
stalks  about  7  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  drills — or  it  may 
be  planted  in  hills  of  3  stalks  each,  about  3  feet  one 
way  and  2  feet  the  other.  The  stalk  is  very  small, 
and  may  therefore  stand  nearer  together  than  the 
stalks  of  larger  corn.  If  planted  thin,  the  failure  re¬ 
sults  from  there  not  being  enough  stalks  to  give  a  pro-  -. 
ductive  crop.  That  is  all.  It  will  not  succeed  well  on 
poor  soil.  Senex. 

Inquiry. — Can  you  or  some  of  the  subscribers  to  your 
valuable  paper,  inform  me  through  the  Cultivator,  how 
to  cure  a  valuable  mare  of  mine.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  or  sprain,  is  a  stiffness  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  raising  the  hind  legs.  There  is  considerable 
swelling  across  the  small  of  the  back,  and  also  farther 
back  over  the  hips.  The  urine  is  very  much  colored. 
One  leg  swells  considerably ;  the  other  does  not  swell 
at  all.  The  stiffness  is  confined  entirely  to  her  hind 
legs.  She  has  been  so  three  times.  The  first  time  was 
two  years  ago  this  spring ;  then  again  a  year  ago,  and 
again  this  spring,  each  time  in  the  month  of  March. 
Does  the  time  of  year  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  7 
The  first  time  being  from  home  with  her,  I  drove  her  l 


home,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  without  any  apparent 
injury.  This  was  on  Friday ;  on  the  next  Monday  I 
drove  her,  she  being  to  all  appearance  as  well  as  ever. 
She  has  not  been  as  bad  either  time  since  as  at  first. 
Hard  work,  heavy  drawing,  and  fast  driving,  do  not 
seem  to  hurt  her.  A  Subscriber. 

Milk  Wasting  from  the  Teats  of  Cows. — Your 
correspondent,  P.  M’C  ,  inquires  for  a  remedy.  Let 
him  get  from  the  druggist  a  small  quantity  of  Collo¬ 
dion,  or  “  liquid  cuticle,”  and  when  the  cow  has  been 
milked,  apply  it  to  the  end  of  the  teats.  It  instantly 
will  form  a  thin  tough  skin,  which  will  close  the  orifice 
and  prevent  the  omission  of  the  milk.  At  milking 
time  the  false  skin  can  be  broken  through,  and  the  cow 
milked,  and  the  Collodion  again  applied.  In  a  week 
or  ten  days  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further  ap¬ 
plication,  as  the  defect  will  be  cured.  D.  L.  Adair. 

§3F°  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells,  publishers,  of  New- 
York,  whose  series  of  “  Hand- Hooks  for  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  ”  we  have  favorably  noticed  heretofore,  announce 
a  forthcoming  series  to  be  entitled  “  The  House,”  on 
Rural  Architecture  generally  ;  “  The  Garden ,”  a 

pocket  manual  of  practical  horticulture ;  “  The  Farm,” 
including  general  Agriculture  ;  and  “  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals,”  embracing  Bees,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  &c.,  as  well  as 
larger  farm  stock.  Price  30  cts.  each  or  SI  for  the  four. 
We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  practically  prepared, 
and  worth  more  than  their  cost  to  the  purchaser. 
- <*-  «>- « - 

Butter  Malting. 

Mrs.  Julia  Parkhurst  of  Jackson,  Clinton  Co., 
beaten  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Woolley  of  Oswegatchie, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  made  from  two  cows, 
commencing  April  2,  1857,  and  ending  Jan.  9,  1858, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds  of  butter — 366 
lbs.  of  which  were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ; 
the  balance,  with  what  milk  was  needed,  was  used  in 
a  family  of  six  adult  persons. 

Our  secret  of  making  good  butter,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it,  is,  first,  good  cows — second,  good  winter  care  and 
keeping ;  and  third,  thorough  milking  and  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  milk  and  cream  when  we  get  it. 

During  the  summer  my  cows  have  poor  pasturing  as 
I  live  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Ogdensburgh, 
where  pasturing  is  poor  and  scarce,  but  I  feed  my  cows 
no  extra  feed  during  summer.  Joel  M.  Woolley. 
Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y. 

- ©  <»  c> - - 

Hints  on  Carrot  Culture. 

All  who  raise  carrots  are  aware  that  much  depends 
upon  early  hoeing  and  thinning.  The  carrot,  at  first, 
is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  discernible,  and  many  wait 
too  long  before  they  commence  to  hoe,  allowing  the 
weeds  to  get  the  advantage  ;  and  no  amount  of  hoeing 
can  insure  a  good  crop  after  it  has  once  been  overrun 
and  choked  with  weeds.  The  plan  I  adopt  to  enable 
me  to  distinguish  the  rows  as  soon  as  any  other  garden 
vegetable,  is  to  mix  and  sow  with  the  carrot  seed,  a 
small  quantity  of  radish  seed,  as  that  starts  quick., 
has  a  broad  leaf,  and  can  easily  be  told  from  any  weed. 
This  enables  me  hoe  as  soon  as  the  carrot  is  above 
ground,  or  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  without.  They 
can  be  pulled  out  at  the  first  hoeing,  or  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  till  they  acquire  some  size,  and  you  have  a  crop 
of  radishes  without  much  injury  to  the  carrot,  if  they 
are  not  suffered  to  remain  too  long.  D.  E.  L.  Ball- 
ston  Center. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Hen  Manure. — I  have  on  hand  a  few  barrels  of  hen 
manure  and  of  lime,  and  would  like  to  know  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  to  my  corn  crop — whether  it  is 
best  to  put  it  in  the  hill  or  on  the  corn — what  propor¬ 
tion  to  mix  them,  when  to  mix  them,  and  the  quantity 
per  acre?  Nassau  [Hen  manure  is  ten  or  fifteen 
times  stronger  than  common  yard  manure.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  loam,  stirred  well, 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  weeks,  if  convenient,  to  allow 
it  to  impregnate  the  loam,  and  then  be  applied  in  the 
hill.  Or  the  hen  manure  may  be  sowed  broadcast,  well 
harrowed  into  the  earth,  and  then  turned  under  lightly 
with  a  gang  plow  or  otherwise,  and  the  quantity  used 
per  acre  must  be  in  accordance  with  this  strength. 
The  lime  may  be  treated  in  the  last  mentioned  way.] 

Spanish  Chestnut  —  Orange  Quince. — 1.  How 
large  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut  when  full  grown,  and 
how  far  apart  should  they  be  set  when  transplanted 
from  the  nursery  7 — 2.  Will  the  Apple  or  Orange 
Quince  start  readily  from  cuttings,  and  at  what  age 
does  it  commence  bearing  ?  A.  Babcock.  Union  Co., 
III.  [1.  The  Spanish  Chestnut  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
Castanea  vescd,  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  very  old 
trees  being  known  whose  heads  are  50  to  70  feet  in 
diameter.  In  open  ground,  and  favorable  soil,  it  would 
probably  require  30  years  for  the  head  to  attain  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  25  feet. — 2.  The  Apple  or  Orange  Quince,  al¬ 
though  often  raised  from  cuttings,  does  not  grow  so 
readily  as  the  large  French  stock.  It  usually  bears  in 
four  or  five  years.] 

Culture  of  Millet. — I  wish  to  inquire  if  Millet  is 
profitable  for  feeding  stock  through  the  winter,  and  if  it 
is  good  for  cleaning  meadow  land  for  setting  with  timo¬ 
thy,  and  if  timothy  can  be  set  with  it.  Also  what 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  and  what  time  to  sow,  and  if 
it  must  be  harvested  while  in  a  green  state.  An  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above  will  oblige  A  Balt.  Co.  Subscriber. 
[Stock  of  all  kinds  are  fond  of  Millet  hay,  if  properly 
cured,  and  on  a  good  mellow  soil  three  to  five  tons  per 
acre  may  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  good  crop  to  seed 
down  with,  as  it  is  sown  too  late  in  the  season  for  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  sown  in  Maryland  from  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  J uly,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  24  quarts 
per  acre.  It  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  seed  is 
about  half  ripe  ] 

Heaves  or  Broken  Wind. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  inform  me  what  will  cure  a  broken-winded 
horse,  otherwise  in  good  health  1  I  have  seen  or  heard 
somewhere  of  an  effectual  cure,  but  cannot  remember 
it.  S.  Cleves ,  Ohio.  [Heaves  or  broken-wind,  once 
established,  can  be  rarely  if  ever  cured — but  if  always 
fed  on  wet,  chopped  food,  it  is  usually  so  relieved  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  Good,  well  cured  corn-stalks, 
are  regarded  as  particularly  favorable  for  the  relief  or 
cure  of  this  disease — and  corn  fed  in  the  cob.  A  friend, 
whose  fine  horse  we  have  long  known,  assures  us  that 
when  young  he  had  decided  heaves,  but  was  completely 
cured  within  five  years,  by  allowing  him  to  have  no  drink 
but  slops  and  greasy  dish-water ,  sour  milk,  &c.] 

Locust  Seed. — Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
the  Cultivator,  whether  the  seeds  enclosed  are  Yellow 
Locust  or  some  other  variety  of  Locust  ?  Should  the 
seeds  be  always  gathered  in  autumn,  or  will  they  be 
equally  good  if  they  remain  upon  the  trees  till  early 


spring  ?  Lindley  H.  Osborne.  North  Weare,  N.  H. 
[The  seeds  sent,  are  of  the  Yellow  Locust.  They  may 
be  gathered  at  any  time  after  fully  ripe — but  will  never 
grow  till  swollen  by  scalding,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  water  till  the  swelling  is  completed.] 

Soil  for  Orchards. — I  have  a  field  of  15  or  18 
acres,  rolling  land,  limestone  soil,  sufficiently  fertile  to 
produce  35  to  40  bushels  corn  per  acre.  It  lies  high, 
and  is  dry  and  mellow,  but  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  a  southern  exposure.  Will  this  field  do  for  fruit, 
and  what  sort  would  suit  it  best?  I  had  thought  of 
setting  it  out  with  apples  and  peaches,  but  some  of  my 
neighbors  say  it  would  do  first  rate  for  peaches.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion.  II.  S.  Covington, 
Ky.  [It  would  doubtless  be  fine  orchard  land — but  the 
upper  and  more  windy  parts  would  be  best  for  the 
peaches,  being  freer  from  sharp,  still  frosts,  and  favor¬ 
ing  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn  ] 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — If  you  will  inform  me 
the  best  time  to  prune  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees — 
also  grapevines,  you  will  confer  a  favor.  J.  M.  Hart¬ 
ford  Co.,  Ct.  [For  young  trees,  cut  off  large  limbs  if 
required,  towards  the  close  of  winter,  and  before  the 
flow  of  sap — or  early  in  autumn.  Smaller  branches 
may  be  removed  at  almost  any  time,  but  most  conve¬ 
niently  during  tbe  growing  season.  Trees  properly 
pruned  from  the  commencement  of  their  growth,  never 
require  the  removal  of  large  branches — “  thumb-prun¬ 
ing,”  seasonably  performed  (rubbing  off  fresh  shoots,) 
will  give  every  tree  a  symmetrical  form  and  obviate 
lopping.  Shortening-back  the  shoots  and  limbs  of  peach 
trees,  should  be  done  early  in  spring  before  growth 
commences,  or  at  the  end  of  summer.  Cherries  never 
need  much  pruning,  except  dwarfs.  Grapes  are  prun¬ 
ed  at  the  close  of  winter,  and  pinched  back  when  the 
fruit  is  as  large  as  small  peas  ] 

Length  of  Eveners  or  Whiffle-trees. — I  would 
like  to  know  the  measure  of  an  evener  for  three  horses 
to  be  used  on  the  plow.  I  had  one  made  last  fall,  but 
it  does  not  work.  What  length  is  necessary  for  the 
long  evener,  and  how  long  should  the  short  evener  and 
whiffle-trees  be  ?  In  giving  me  this  information  through 
the  Cultivator,  you  would  accommodate  me  very  much. 
A  Young  Farmer.  [The  whole  length  of  the  long  or 
three-horse  evener,  from  hook  to  hook,  (or  from  bolt  to 
bolt,)  should  be  about  four  feet  and  ten  inches— or  five 
feet  two  or  three  inches  in  extreme  length.  The  two- 
horse-evener  should  be  three  feet  four  inches  from  hook 
to  hook;  and  of  the  one-horse  whiffle-trees  two  feet 
nine  inches.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
long  evener  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
one  arm  shall  be  one  foot  seven  inches  long,  (for  attach¬ 
ing  the  two  horses)  and  the  other  three  feet  two  inches. 
We  never  heard  of  but  one  man  who  was  so  stupid  as  to 
think  the  “little  horse”  ought  to  have  the  “little  end” 
of  the  whiffle  tree,  or  that  the  single  horse  should  have 
the  short  end  of  the  three-horse  evener— and  he  did 
not  take  any  agricultural  paper.  It  was  his  father 
who,  in  taking  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  mill  on  horse¬ 
back,  balanced  the  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag  by  a 
big  stone  in  the  other  ] 

Mowing  Machines. — There  seems  to  be  a  glorious 
but  rather  embarrassing  uncertainty  respecting  the 
mowing  machines,  after  reading  the  articles  in  your  last 
three  or  four  numbers  on  the  subject.  One  writer 
raises  the  question  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in 
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using  them  at  all — and  states  the  account  in  favor  of 
the  common  scythe ;  and  as  to  which  kind  is  the  best, 
the  inexperienced  farmer  is  left  to  grope  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness.  Do  let  us  have  light  and  assurance,  that  we  may 
know  whether  to  buy  any,  and  if  any  which  kind.  J. 
W.  W.  [The  articles  published,  show,  we  think,  that 
there  are  several  good  mowers,  though  no  one  which  all 
agree  in  pronouncing  the  best.  Some  think  one  the  best, 
and  some  another;  and  there  is  really  so  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  several  of  them, that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  will  ever  be  any  very  general  assent  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  either  one  of  them  is  the  best.  But  no  farmer 
will  be  disappointed  who  purchases  either  of  the  well 
tested  machines  manufactured  in  this  state.  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  showed  pretty  clearly  in  our  last  no.,  (p.  193)  the 
advantages  of  the  mowing  machine  over  the  scythe. 
The  fact  that  the  mowing  can  be  done  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  with  the  mower,  that  it  can  be  with  the 
scythe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  having  it 
done  at  the  proper  time,  would  seem  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  pretty  satisfactorily  ] 

Hungarian  Grass. — There  is  a  rumor  here  that  the 
“  Hungarian  grass  ”  is  a  crop  very  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  from  the  fields  it  is  planted  in.  I  wish  to  plant  a 
few  acres  of  it  this  season,  but  if  this  report  is  true,  I 
cannot  afford  to  try  it  till  I  have  more  land  to  waste 
than  I  now  possess.  Will  you  advise  me  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  F.  W.  B.  Iowa.  [The  Hungarian  grass  or 
millet  is  an  annual,  the  seeds  of  which,  according  to 
Loudon,  will  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and 
consequently  would  not  liable  to  the  objection  alluded 
to.  | 

Lame  Horse. — I  have  a  young  horse  which  is  lame 
in  the  fore  nigh  leg.  It  came  on  very  gradually  at 
first,  and  I  could  hardly  tell  which  leg  was  lame.  He 
does  not  limp  any  until  driven  a  mile  or  two.  I  know 
he  has  not  been  foundered  with  grain  or  water.  What 
will  cure  him  ?  I  had  a  mare  that  was  lame  in  the 
same  way  apparently,  about  four  years  ago,  which-  is 
not  lame  much  now,  if  any.  The  best  horse  doctors 
we  have  do  not  know  what  ails  them.  j.  s.  m. 

Bone  Dust. — Do  you  know  where  pure  bone  dust 
can  be  had  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the  price? 
II.  L.  T.  [The  genuine  article  can  be  procured  at  the 
manufactory  of  Thomas  Coulson  in  this  city.  The 
price  varies,  according  to  fineness  and  quantity  taken, 
from  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  bbl.} 

Farm  Book. — I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  me 
the  name  of  a  good  agricultural  book,  wherein  I  can 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming — that  is,  where 
I  can  get  an  idea  of  the  first  rudiments  of  farming,  com¬ 
mencing  with  wild  land.  C.  M.  F.  St.  Louis.  [We 
know  of  no  such  book.  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book 
comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  work  we  have — price  by 
mail  post-paid,  $1.25] 

Hungarian  Grass. —  G.  W.  L .,  Mary's  Garden , 
N  C.  You  will  have  seen  in  the  later  numbers  of  the 
Co  Gent.,  what  this  grass  is,  and  where  the  seed  can 
be  obtained.  It  may  be  sown  in  your  section  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  if  the  seed 
can  be  obtained  without  too  much  cost,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  you  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  You  can  order 
the  seed  under  the  name  of  German  Millet,  of  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co,  New-York. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the 
April  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter ,  published 


at  Pendleton,  S.  C  ,  whose  editor,  Geo.  Seaborn,  Esq., 
says — '‘The  Hungarian  Grass  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  Millet  which  we  have  been  raising  now  two 
or  three  years,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  hereto¬ 
fore.  We  have  any  quantity  of  seed  to  sell  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  bushel — just  half  what  we  sold  at  last  year.” 

Mules — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  C.  P.  R.,  (p. 
209,)  Mr.  Solomon  Vanderren,  Newton,  N.  J.,  informs 
us  that  he  can  supply  mules  of  his  own  breeding,  of 
first  quality. 

Broken  Wind. — S.,  Cleves,  Ohio,  inquires  for  a  cure 
of  broken  wind  or  heaves  in  horses.  I  will  give  my 
experience  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  a  horse  which  had  the  heaves  very  badly.  I  fed 
him  cut  straw  and  meal  wet.  I  put  with  his  feed  a 
lump  of  mutton  tallow  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  to  each 
mess,  until  I  fed  about  15  lbs.  I  knew  him  three  or 
four  years  after  the  cure,  but  heard  of  no  more  heaves 
from  him. 

I  had  a  horse  that  got  a  large  wrought  nail  in  his 
foot  by  the  side  of  the  frog — made  him  very  lame — 
had  to  pull  hard  to  get  it  out.  I  cleaned  out  the  hole 
with  a  knife  ;  put  on  beef  gall  and  a  large  slice  of  fat 
salt  pork,  tied  up  the  foot  with  a  large  piece  of  leather, 
and  in  one  week  it  was  well.  D.  P.  Schoharie. 

Oats  for  Sheep. — Are  oats  injurious  to  ewes  with 
lamb  ?  A  neighbor  fed  several  a  pint  each  per  day  for 
some  time  before  lambing,  and  every  lamb  died  soon 
after  birth.  Other  instances  of  like  kind  have  come 
within  my  knowledge.  Young  Farmer. 

Manuring  Grass  Lands. — When  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  barn  manure  to  grass  lands?  Some  say 
spring ;  others  autumn — others  still  think  early  au¬ 
tumn  the  best  time,  saying  it  will  start  a  good  coat  of 
grass  before  winter,  which  protects  the  roots  and  gives 
a  much  better  yield  the  second  year.  If  applied  in 
the  spring,  should  the  turf  be  harrowed  at  the  time  ? 
I  wish  those  who  have  experimented  on  the  subject 
would  report  on  these  and'  other  particulars  interesting 
to  graziers,  dairymen,  and,  in  fact,  farmers  general¬ 
ly.  H. 

- - 

Improvement  in  the  Rod  Fence. — As  the  season 
is  now  at  hand  when  the  fences  will  require  more  or  less 
attention,  I  will  advert  to  an  improvement  in  the  “rod 
fence”  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  A  description 
of  this  fence  will  be  found  on  page  277  of  the  Cultivator 
for  1855, and  in  Co.  Gent.,vol.  6,  p.  58.  The  improvement 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  addition  of  a  stake  on  the  inside 
joint  of  each  panel,  and  between  the  two  upper  rails.  This 
may  be  said  to  save  a  rail, (is  it  raises  the  fence  in  height 
more  than  the  thickness  of  a  large  rail,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  secure  against  the  wind,  which 
sometimes  overturns  these  fences,  (when  unprotected,) 
in  a  wholesale  way.  The  length  of  the  stake  must  of 
course  correspond  with  the  height  of  the  fence,  and  the 
hole  in  the  end  of  it  must  be  bored  to  suit  the  angle 
at  which  it  is  set  in  the  ground ;  a  little  practice  will 
make  this  all  plain.  I  have  seen  a  good  fence  with  a 
slight  bank  under  it,  made  in  this  way  with  five  good 
rails  to  the  panel,  and  six  will  be  found  ample.  The 
worm  should  be  about  four  feet,  where  the  rails  are 
eleven  feet  long.  If  these  hints  shall  be  of  service  to 
any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  papers,  my  end 
will  be  answered.  C.  Salem  County ,  N.  J. 
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Award  of  Our  April  Premiums. 

April  10th  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  decision  of  the 
second  list  of  prizes  offered  for  subscriptions  to  our 
Journals  for  1858.  Our  books  show  the  following  re¬ 
sult,  to  which  we  add  the  sums  respectively  received 
by  the  same  competitors  the  first  of  J anuary  last : — 

April  Prizes.  Jan.  Prizes. 

I.  W.  Briggs,  Wayne  Co., . $25.00  $20.00 

Henry  Willis,  Connecticut,. .  20.00  25.00 

Hiram  Mills,  Lewis  Co., .  20.00  None. 

J.  R.  Howard,  Mass., .  15.00  20.00 

Westchester  Co.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society, - 15.00  15.00 

A.  S.  Moss,  Chautauque  Co., . 15.00  15.00 

E.  Benedict,  Clinton  Co., . - . 10.00  15.00 

J.  A.  Horton,  New-Jersey, . 10.00  10.00 

H.  Sheppard,  New-Jersey, . 10.00  None. 

D.  Campbell,  Canada, . 10.00  None. 

A.  Cary,  Montgomery  Co., .  5.00  None. 

W.  Carpenter,  New-Jersey, .  5.00  10.00 

E.  Merritt,  Duchess  Co., .  5.00  10.00 

Gr.  W.  Coffin,  do .  5.00  None. 

E  T.  Sheppard,  Georgia, .  5.00  None. 

Our  offer  specified  that  if  a  first,  second  or  third 
prize  on  the  April  list,  should  be  taken  by  any  one  who 
had  not  been  a  competitor  for  the  January  prizes,  it 
should  be  somewhat  increased.  The  only  instance  of 
the  kind  is  that  of  Mr.  II.  Mills,  to  whom  is  accord¬ 
ingly  awarded  $25,  instead  of  $20  as  above  stated. 
The  amount  of  subscriptions  which  takes  the  lowest  of 
the  prizes,  is  $34,  and  the  others  range  all  the  way  up 
to  the  highest,  which  is  awarded  upon  a  list  amounting 
to  $247.12.  As  compared  with  last  year,  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  the  aggregate  of  the  subscriptions  taking 
prizes,  does  not  show  any  falling  off, — the  amount  be¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  a  trifle  larger  this  year  than  before, — but 
the  aggregate  of  the  premiums  offered  was  also  some¬ 
what  greater. 

Among  lists  which  came  very  near  in  amount  to  those 
that  were  actually  successful,  we  may  mention  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  sent  by  H.  V.  W elton  of  Connecticut;  S. 
II.  Williams,  James  Lyon,  L.  Selleck  and  O.  P. 
Knapp  of  this  State;  E.  Link  of  Tennessee;  James 
Sloan  of  North  Carolina;  P.  Stedman  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  G.  C.  Robinson  of  Canada ;  D.  C.  Getty  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  T.  H.  Matthews  of  Maryland.  To 
all  whom  we  have  named,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
others, — who  were  not  discouraged  from  a  continuance 
of  their  kind  exertions  during  the  past  winter,  by  the 
almost  unprecedented  scarcity  of  money,  and  who  have, 
at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  in  many  instances,  so 
earnestly  labored  to  prevent  the  revulsion  from  affect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  our  Journals,  we  tender  our  sincere 
thanks.  And  the  fair  degree  of  success  which  has  in 
many  instances  crowned  their  efforts,  will,  we  trust, 
lead  to  their  protraction,  now  that  the  financial  skies 
are  growing  brighter,  in  order  that,  as  the  summer 
passes  by,  the  numbers  of  thinking,  reading,  impro¬ 
ving  farmers,  may  be  still  further  increased,  and  the 
losses  so  many  have  sustained  under  the  difficulties  of 
the  past  year,  be  more  than  made  up  through  the  hints 
our  Journals  will  suggest  toward  a  better  and  more  re¬ 
munerative  practice. 

Caerots. — The  North  British  Agriculturist  states 
that  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  barley  with  the 
carrot  seed,  the  rows  of  the  growing  carrots  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  thus  hoeing  can  proceed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  carrot  plants  appearing  at  the  surface. 


Report  on  Mowers  and  Reapers.— Since  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mow¬ 
ers  and  Reapers  at  Syracuse  last  summer,  several  com¬ 
munications  and  protests  have  been  published  in  the 
agricultural  papers  or  circulated  in  pamphlets,  showing 
various  errors  committed  at  the  trial,  and  asserting  that 
awards  different  from  those  given,  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  facts.  The  owners  of  the 
Ketchum  mower  think  that  machine  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  premium.  The  same  superiority  is 
claimed  for  the  Allen  mower,  for  Burrall’s  machine, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  claims  are  argued  in  a  cour¬ 
teous  and  candid  manner,  among  which  that  from 
Thomas  D.  Burrall  is  particularly  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  by  letter  and  otherwise, 
we  cannot  assume  the  ability  to  decide  these  conflicting 
claims.  The  duties  of  the  associate  editor  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  as  one  of  the  committee  of  judges,  were  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers,  being  confined  chiefly  to  an  examination  of  me¬ 
chanical  principles  ;  and  circumstances  not  easily  con¬ 
trolled  prevented  his  presence  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  premiums  awarded  were  not  in  all  cases  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  views.  The  extracts  made  in 
this  journal  were  not  presented  as  a  nice  balancing  of 
various  merits,  but  as  descriptions  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  machines,  and  as  containing  many  valuable 
suggestions 

On  Steam  Plows. — It  has  been  determined  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  State  Ag  Society,  in  view  of 
the  increased  demand  for  some  means  of  stirring  and 
pulverising  the  soil  more  cheaply  and  rapidly  than 
that  of  plowing  by  animal  power,  and  of  the  attention 
now  given  to  the  subject  abroad,  to  offer  a  prize  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  steam  plow  which 
should  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  object  desired.  The 
stipulations  requisite  in  such  an  implement  will  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  at  an  early  day,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  action  of  the  committee  on  awards, 
should  one  or  more  machines  be  presented  for  compe¬ 
tition.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  action  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  places  it  in  the  front  rank  in  the  inducements  ex¬ 
tended  to  inventors  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  also 
happy  to  note  that  our  Board  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
abstain  from  the  extravagance  (as  to  the  amount  of 
the  premium,)  into  which  some  other  associations  here 
and  abroad  have  been  led.  Experience  as  to  one  and 
five  thousand  dollar  prizes,  we  believe,  shows  in  most 
instances,  that  the  society  offering  them  has  so  very 
high  a  standard  of  excellence,  that  they  never  can  be 
won,  or,  on  thfe  other  hand,  they  are  larger  than  the  real 
deserts  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  first  machines  pre¬ 
sented  are  seldom  practically  successful.  The  object 
is  to  lead  inventors  to  “  think  the  matter  up,”  until 
such  ideas  and  improvements  by  degrees  accumulate, 
as  to  furnish  in  the  end,  the  complete  machine.  A  few 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  certainty  of  getting  it,  if 
fairly  deserved,  will,  we  predict,  be  quite  as  successful 
in  doing  this  as  the  thousand  [unawarded]  guineas 
offered  by  the  British  Societies. 

Farmers,  Show  what  You  can  Do. — At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  most  practical  men  and  best  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  Board,  the  State  Ag.  Society  will  add  to  its 
prizes  on  crops,  one  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the 
best  field  of  Indian  Corn  ot  not  less  than  10  acres,  and 
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the  product  to  average  not  less  than  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  l  When  that  thousand  bushels  or  more 
are  harvested,  our  readers  shall  have  the  particulars. 
Meantime  a  little  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
farmer  in  the  State,  if  he  can’t  quite  come  up  to  the 
above,  still  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  come  as  near  it 
as  possible,  would  add  a  sum  to  the  productive  wealth 
of  every  town  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  all  the  prizes  the  Society  offers  would 
be  small.  Farmers,  show  what  you  can  do ! 

An  Editorial  Experimenter. — Among  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Ag. 
Society  at  their  meeting  in  this  city  last  week,  was  the 
award  of  the  $75  premium  for  Experiments  on  Indian 
Corn  to  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
No  man  understands  better  how  such  trials  should  be 
conducted  to  be  of  practical  use,  and  we  may  add  that 
none  can  do  the  requisite  field  work  more  carefully  and 
note  the  results  more  clearly.  His  experiments  in  the 
present  instance  are  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  re¬ 
sults,  if  established  by  their  further  repetition,  will  be 
of  great  value.  The  Journal  of  the  Society,  to  be  is¬ 
sued  in  a  few  days,  will  contain  them,  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  or  who  propose  to  compete 
for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  prosent  season,  should 
obtain  a  copy.  We  will  endeavor  to  refer  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  at  length  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Potato  Planting. — We  would  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Howtatt’s  article  on  potato  culture  in  this  number,  and 
particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  prepares  his 
seed  for  planting.  It  will  be  seen  tha-t  he  cuts  his  po¬ 
tatoes,  leaving  but  one  eye  to  each  piece,  three  or  four 
weeks  before  planting,  and  immediately  mixes  them 
with  lime.  The  pieces  are  then  left  to  dry  until  they 
are  wanted  for  planting,  when  they,  although  dry  and 
shrivelled,  will  be  found  to  have  started  strong  buds, 
ready  for  a  vigorous  growth  when  placed  into  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil.  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson  of  Steuben,  who 
raises  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  practices  a  somewhat 
similar  method,  only  that  ho  covers  the  cut  potatoes 
with  tar  diluted  with  warm  water,  instead  of  lime. 

Leghorn  Fowls. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
A.  Casterline  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  for  a  pair  “of  choice 
Leghorn  fowls  of  pure  blood.”  They  are  a  very  pretty 
pair  of  birds,  and  are  well  described  in  the  9th  vol.  Co. 
Gent.,  p.  237,  and  in  the  Cult,  for  1857,  p.  150.  Mr. 
C  informs  us  that  he  keeps  a  large  number  of  this 
variety. 

Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine. — Mr.  R.  Nut¬ 
ting  of  Randolph,  Vt.  has  exhibited  to  us  a  model  of 
his  Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine,  which,  it  appears 
us,  must  eventually  take  the  place  of  all  our  common 
fanning  mills.  While  occupying  no  more  space  and 
requiring  no  more  power  than  the  ordinary  mills,  it  not 
only  separates  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  but  will  sepa¬ 
rate  oats,  chess,  grass  and  all  foul  seeds  from  wheat, 
and  even  assort  the  wheat,  placing  the  large  and  plump 
and  the  shrivelled  kernels  in  separate  apartments.  It 
was  thoroughly  tested  at  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Fairs  last  autumn,  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
as  yet  Mr.  N.  has  made  no  arrangement  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  this  valuable  machine. 

Great  Fair  at  St.  Louis — The  St.  Louis  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  which  has  held 
two  or  more  very  successful  Fairs  in  that  city,  is  now 
making  preparation  for  its  next  autumn  Fair,  which, 


from  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Managers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  citizens  of  the  city,  promises  to  be  a  more 
important  industrial  exhibition  than  has  ever  been  held 
in  this  country.  The  Association  having  made  out  its 
Premium  List,  amounting  to  $16,000 — a  larger  sum 
than  ever  before  offered  in  this  country — they  have 
called  upon  the  citizens  to  render  their  aid,  by  adding 
such  special  prizes  as  any  individual  or  individuals 
might  deem  beneficial  to  themselves  or  to  the  public. 
This  call  has  been  heartily  responded  to,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  the  total  amount  of  premiums  to  be  offered 
will  be  at  least  $30,000.  Among  these  voluntary  pre¬ 
miums,  we  notice  that  the  butchers  offer  $500  for  fat 
cattle — the  brewers  $500  for  the  best  crops  of  barley, 
and  the  livery  stable  keepers  $500  on  horses,  carriages, 
and  hay  and  oats — $200  are  offered  for  the  best  labor- 
saving  machine — $500  for  the  best  hemp  breaking 
machine — $200  for  the  best  plan  of  a  country  house — 
$25  for  the  best  pair  of  capons,  and  the  same  for  the 
six  best  sugar  cured  hams — a  reaping  and  mowing 
macine  for  the  best  wheat— $100  for  the  best  hemp — 
$100  for  the  best  swine — $100  for  the  best  contrivance 
for  esoaping  from  a  burning  house — $100  for  the  best 
specimen  of  work  made  by  an  anprentice  under  21 
years  of  age,  &c. 

Obituary. — Notices  of  two  sudden  and  recent  deaths 
among  agricultural  writers  have  been  crowded  out  of 
our  columns  for  several  weeks.  Edward  P.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  long  a  contributor,  and  at  one  time,  we  think  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  American  Farmer,  Balti¬ 
more,  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  he  only  sur¬ 
vived  a  few  days.  Prof.  T.  B.  Hudson,  of  Oberlin,  O., 
whose  pen  was  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Ohio  Far¬ 
mer,  was  run  over  and  instantly  killed  by  a  train  of 
cars  on  the  railroad  between  that  place  and  Cleveland. 
In  both  these  sad  events,  the  cause  of  Agriculture  suf¬ 
fers  a  severe  bereavement,  and  in  the  former  of  them, 
one  of  its  oldest  supporters  in  this  country  is  taken 
away. 

Convention  of  Agricultural  Editors. — We  have 
received  from  the  office  of  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  a  circular  proposing  a  convention  of  the  editors  of 
Agricultural  and  other  journals  giving  more  or  l6ss  at¬ 
tention  to  rural  affairs,  to  be  held,  it  suggests,  some 
time  in  June,  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  Country  Gentleman  has  no  doubt  a  very  pleasant 
time  might  be  had,  and  would  endeavor  to  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

Domestic  Wines. — We  are  indebted  to  James 
M’ Greedy  2d,  Plattsburgh,  for  two  bottles  of  wine — 
one  made  from  the  strawberry,  and  the  other  from  na¬ 
tive  grapes,  for  which  he  will  accept  our  thanks. 

Cabbages. — The  value  of  cabbages  for  dairy  stock, 
and  also  for  breeding  stock,  and  cattle  that  are  being 
fattened,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  So  says  the 
North  British  Agriculturist.  Of  course  it  recommends 
the  culture  of  this  crop  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  as 
also  the  selection  of  the  larger  varieties,  and  the  ma¬ 
king  the  land  manurially  rich.  Weight  for  weight, 
cabbage  is  equal  to  turnips,  and  the  quantity  which 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  greatly  exceeds  that  of  tur¬ 
nips. 

The  Davidson  Co.  (Tenn.)  Ag.  Society  hold  a 
spring  fair  at  Nashville,  on  the  4th  to  9th  of  May. 
Premiums  for  stock,  &c.,  are  offered,  the  same  as  at 
the  usual  autumn  fairs. 
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Inquiry  Awakened — We  find  abundant  evidence 
that  our  paper  is  well  read  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  awa¬ 
kened,  by  the  constant  call  for  further  information  on 
the  subjects  discussed,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  every-day  business  operations  of  the  farm.  A 
correspondent  writes  us  as  follows :  “  I  wish  to  notice 
one  fact  which  indicates  that  your  paper  has  a  wide 
circulation.  Since  my  article  appeared  in  the  Co.  Gent. 
of  Feb.  18,  I  have  received  over  a  dozen  letters  refer¬ 
ring  to  it,  and  asking  for  further  information,  from 
nearly  as  many  different  States”  Another  corres¬ 
pondent  says — “I  wish  you  would  remind  people  to  give 
their  post-office  address  when  writing  for  information. 
I  have  received  an  enormous  number  of  letters  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  matters  discussed  in  my  articles,  most  of  them 
enclosing  a  stamp  to  pre-pay  postage,  but  many  of 
them  lacking  the  information  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  answer — some  having  the  post-office,  but  without 
the  State,  and  some  without  even  the  name  of  the  post- 
office.”  We  are  greatly  troubled  with  such  letters, 
and  we  would  that  it  could  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
every  one  who  writes  a  letter,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  post-office  and  State 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page.  Such  a  course  would  save 
much  trouble  and  vexation. 

Thorough-bred  Horses  for  Oregon. — Mr.  John 
P.  Welsh,  who  purchased  of  John  B.  Burnet  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  celebrated  thorough-bred  horse  Consterna¬ 
tion, ,  for  $3,500,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  to 
Oregon  this  season,  has,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  saw  Mr.  Welsh  a  few  days  since,  concluded 
to  let  Consternation  stand  in  Kentucky  the  present 
season,  to  serve  thorough-bred  mares.  Mr.  Welsh  has 
purchased  in  Kentucky,  Rifleman ,  a  very  superior  tho¬ 
rough-bred  colt  of  great  substance,  and  promising  to  be 
a  most  valuable  horse.  Rifleman ,  bay  colt,  foaled 
May,  1855,  by  “Glencoe,”  out  of  the  dam  of  “  Marks¬ 
man  and  Frazier,”  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  ring 
for  thorough-breds,  at  the  Fayette  Co.  Fair,  held  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  also  at  the  State  Fair  at  Paris, 
Ky.,  in  the  year  1856.  We  congratulate  our  friends 
in  Oregon  on  this  addition  to  their  stock.  Mr.  Welch 
sailed  by  the  steamer  of  1st  April,  and  took  this  valua¬ 
ble  horse  with  him. 


Sweet  Potatoes — Their  Northern  Cultivation. 

LANTS  sent  by  Express,  far  and  near,  at  $2  per  1,000. 
To  dealers  who  order  10.000  or  more  at  a  time,  $1.50 
per  1,000.  Boxed  and  delivered  at  Railroad  without  charge. 
Plants  will  be  ready  early  in  May. 

O.  S.  MURRAY  &  SON, 
Twenty  Mile  Stand  P.  O.,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 
April  1— ' weow3tmlt 


Just  Published. 

A  BOOR  FOR  EVERY  FARMER. 

TIE  FARMER’S  PRACTICAL  HORSE  FAR¬ 
RIERY — 12  mo.  198  pages — price  only  50  cents. 
Besides  containing  ample  directions  for  doctoring  Hor¬ 
ses,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  receipts,  it  contains 
the  great  secret  of  Breaking,  Taming  and  Training,  and 
a  fund  of  information  on  almost  everything  relating  to  the 
management  of  Horses,  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style 
— worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any  man  who  keeps  a  horse. 
Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  E.  NASH,  Publisher, 

March  18 — weow&m3ms  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Woods’  Portable  Steam  Engine  Works, 


8  Cornelia-St.,  Utica,  Oneida  Co-  N-  Y. 

N.  &  E.  D.  WOOD,  (formerly  A.  N.  Wood  &  Co., 
•  of  Eaton,  Mad.  Co.)  Practical  Machinists,  and  Build- 
esr  of  their  celebrated 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES , 

for  Farm,  Mechanical,  and  Plantation  purposes. 

We  have  made  great  improvements  in  our  Engines  re¬ 
cently,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  setting  the  tubes  in 
the  boilers,  (by  Prosser’s  Patent,)  adding  a  large  wrought- 
iron  dome  in  place  of  small  cast  ones, — increased  the  size 
of  fire  box,  with  ash-pans  that  can  be  closed  up  tight  or 
opened  at  pleasure  ;  also  in  the  manner  of  connecting  the 
governor  to  throttle,  making  it  direct  action. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  Engines  with  Judson’s  govern¬ 
or  valves,  which  are  superior  to  any  others,  at  from  $15  to 
$40  extra’  according  to  size  of  engine. 

Saw.  Corn,  and  Grain  Mills  supplied  at  manufacturer’s 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.  A  retired  Gentleman 
having  been  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many 
years  of  nervous  suffering,  will  send  (free)  to  assist  others) 
a  copy  of  the  prescription,  and  a  supply  of  the  remedy, 
on  receiving  a  stamped  envelope  bearing  the  applicant’s 
address.  Direct  to  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dagnall,  186  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  May  1— m3t. 


Blood  and  Wool  Mamire, 

ROTHWELL’S,  in  Bags  or  Barrels,  for  sale  by 

A.  LONGETT, 

May  l—m3t  84  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


Hay  aiad  CottoBi  Press. 

DEDERICK’S  PARALLEL  LEVER  HAY  AND 
COTTON  PRE88ES,  for  compact  pressing,  are  still 
manufactured  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  are  being  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  Canadas,  and  in  every  caso 
give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  This  press  was  award¬ 
ed  the  great  medal,  (first  prize)  at  the  Fair  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  For 
circulars,  Avith  full  explanatory  engravings  and  numerous 
first  class  references,  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to  the 
undersigned.  Presses  constantly  on  hand.  Orders  solici¬ 
ted.  L.  DEDERICK  &  CO., 

April  15 — weoAv4tmlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


prices. 

Parties  wishing  Circulars  with  cuts  of  Engines,  &c. 
should  enclose  P.  O.  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  the  same, 
The  folloAving  is  our 

PRICE  LIST  FOR  1858. 

Cash  Estimated  Space  oc-  Fly-wheel  Face  of 
price  weight  cupied  diameter  wheel 
$175  1,000  ffis.  2  by  5  ft.  24  in.  4  in. 

250  2,000  “  4  by  5  “  39  “  54  “ 

300  2,200  “  5  by  5  “  39  “  54  “ 

355  2,500  “  7  by  5  “  40  “  6  “ 

550  3,600  “  7  by  5  “  44  “  7  “ 

700  4,800  “  9  by  64  “  48  “  8  «• 

875  6,000  “  10  by  64  “  60  “  8  “ 

1,050  7.500  “  14  by  64  “  72  “  12  •* 

1,300  9^000  “  15  by  7  “  72  “  12  “ 

1,700  10,000  “  16  by  7  “  72  “  12  “ 

The  20  horse  power  Engine  is  furnished  Avith  extra  2  ft. 
pulley,  14-inch  face. 

The  above  prices  include  boxing  and  delivery  on  board 
cars  or  boat.  For  further  particulars  see  our  general  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  N.  &  E.  D.  WOOD. 

Utica,  Jan.  28— wtf.  _ 

Berk.sli.ire  Pig§  for  Sale! 

WARRANTED  of  pure  breed,  and  at  a  low  figure, 
WILLIAM  J.  PETTEE, 
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M APES'  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  SUB- 
SOIL  PLOWS,  including  the  “Gne-Horse  Subsoil,” 
for  sale  at  gricultAural  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 
April  15— w2tmlt  HENliY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


FOR  SALE, 

BAY"  STALLION,  three  years  old  next  June— got 
by  Young  Kentucky  Hunter,  out  of  a  Morgan  mare. 
He  is  a  very  superior  colt.  Address  O.  S.  CURTIS,  care 
Barker,  Whitaker  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

March  25 — w2tm2t 

SUFFOLK  PIGS 

OR  SALE,  at  moderate  prices,  by 

W.  H.  CLAY, 

South  Side  P.  O.,  Staten  Island, 
March  25— wttmlt*  or  82  Wall-st.,  New-York. 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

HE  originator  of  this  new  Crape  otters  for  sale  a  fine 
stock,  raised  from  the  parent  vine.  It  has  fully  sus¬ 
tained  its  reputation  as  the 

Best  Grape  for  Out-Door  Culture, 
having  survived  the  last  two  severe  winters  unharmed, 
where  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  other  vines  were  killed 
to  the  ground. 

For  Size,  Beauty,  Quality  and  Bearing, 

It  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  never 
been  affected  by  rot  or  mildew,  while  it  ripens  from  three 
to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  Diana,  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials  that  have 
been  received  from  different  sources,  respecting  this 
Crape  : — 

“  We  have  received  from  E.  YV.  Bull  of  Concord,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Concord  Grape.  This  new  seedling  is  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  among  horticulturists,  and  deser¬ 
vedly.  It  is  a  large  and  handsomely  clustered  grape,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  specimens  we  have  tasted  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Isabella." — [Boston  Journal,  Sept.,  1854.] 

“  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  the  impressions 
my  late  visit  to  your  garden  produced  in  my  mind.  The 
exhibition  of  your  new  Seedling  Grape,  now  laden  with 
its  luscious  fruit,  was  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory.  Tlie 
size,  beauty,  rich  bloom  and  fine  flavor  of  the  grape,  fully 
answer  the  glowing  descriptions  that  have  been  given  to 
it.  None  can  look  upon  the  wonderfully  luxuriant  vines, 
loaded  with  their  rich  clusters,  without  resolving  to  obtain 
one  for  his  own  garden.” — [Rev.  A.  Bullard,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1854.] 

Mr.  Miller  of  Calmdale,  Penn.,  saj-s  :  “  Last  summer, 
when  all  my  native  and  foreign  vines  lost  most  of  their 
foliage,  the  Concord  was  the  only  vine  which  kept  its  fo¬ 
liage  throughout.” 

“  We  tested  at  our  late  State  Fair,  several  specimens  of 
this  new  Eastern  Grape,  and  were  agreeably  disappointed 
in  it.  The  berries  are  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  larger  than 
either  the  Isabella  or  Catawba  ;  the  bunches  are  larger 
and  heavier  ;  the  vine  is  far  hardier  than  any  other  of 
northern  origin  ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month  earlier.” — [Horace  Greeley,  New-York  Tribune, 
Sept.,  1854.] 

“  I  regret  the  Grapes  I  received  from  you  did  not  keep 
longer.  The}'  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  every  good 
judge  of  fruit  said  they  were  decidedly  better  than  the  Isa¬ 
bella:'— [I.  D.  Ingersol,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1S54.] 

“The  most  beautiful  of  the  new  hardy  Grapes  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Concord.” — [J.  F.  Allen,  Report  Mass.  Hort. 
Society,  1854.] 

“  The  testimony  in  favor  of  this  Grape  is  certainly  very 
full  and  from  well  known  horticulturists.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  large,  handsome  and  excellent.” — [Horticulturist, 
Dec.,  1855.] 

Opinions  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

1852,  Sept. — “  Seedling  Grape  from  Mr.  Bull,  large,  hand¬ 
some  and  excellent.” 

1853,  Sept. — “  Fully  equal  to  specimens  last  year,  and 
proves  to  be  a  remarkably  early,  handsome,  and  very  su¬ 
perior  grape.” 

The  Mass.  Agricultural  Society  at  its  exhibition  in  1857, 
awarded  to  the  “Concord”  the  first  'premium  of  $20,  for 
the  best  hardy  seedling  grape  equal  or  “  superior  to  the 
Isabella.”  The  Society  also  gave  the  first  premium  to  the 
wine  from  this  grape. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  vines  from  nurserymen  oj  established 
reputation.  Any  quantity  of  spurious  vines  have  been  sold 
for  Concord,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  its  production. 

Prices  for  1858,  from  50  cents  to  $3. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade. 

Orders,  Avith  cash  or  good  reference,  promptly  attended 
to.  Address  E.  W.  BULL, 

March  25— eoAv3tmlt.  Concord,  Mass. 


GAUSE’S  Garden  Truck  Cultivators,  for  vegetables 
in  rows,  for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray 
st„  New-York.  HENRY  F.  D1BBLEE. 

April  15— w2tmlt 

For  the  Harvest  of  1@5§. 

The  best  Combined  Heaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 


Manny’s  Patent  with  Wood’s  Improvement, 

IT  is  avith  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  Avith  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  MoAver.  The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Har\Test  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
AA-here  it  Avas  aAvarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclu  sive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  Avork- 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  Avill  be  furnished  two  scythes,  two  extra  guards.  tAVO 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  Avorkmanlike  manner. 

Price  of -Machines  as  heretofore  The  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  A’aries  in  price  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  MoAver,  steel  Bar .  $115.00 

YVALTER  A.  WOOD. 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22— w4ms&mtf  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  MEDICINES. 

T  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  Avliole 
A’isceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
Avhich  fasten  on  the  body,  to  Avork  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  Ave  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  >s 
Aveak  but  Avhen  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  Avho  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Sci-ofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcer's,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billious  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  hut  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  Avhich  a  Purgative  remedy  is  inquired. 

The.se  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  oavii  neighbors  and  your  oavii  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  Avithout  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  LoavcII,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 
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Special  Notice. 

Schenectady,  25th  March,  1858. 

Eds.  Country  Cent. — I  see  by  an  advertisement  in  last 
Co.  Gent.,  that  my  friend  Horace  Emery  has  considerable 
of  old  Zack  about  him— that  is,  he  never  knows  when  he 
is  beat,  or  at  least  very  reluctantly  owns  it. 

You  will  observe  that  he  refers  to  his  neighbor  Pease’s 
advertisement,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  a  superior  ma¬ 
chine  as  was  clearly  established  at  the  United  States  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Pair  held  at  Louisville,  and  claims  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  premium,  in  competition  with  Emery’s 
machine.  Now  Emery  tries  to  make  out  that  the  premium 
awarded  to  Pease  did  not  amount  to  much,  as  he  says  the 
committee  in  their  report,  said  they  could  discover  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Pease’s  over  Emery’s  machine.  We  mention 
this  to  show  of  what  value  Emery  considers  premiums 
when  given  to  his  competitors  ;  but  when  he  receives  pre¬ 
miums,  he  advertises  them  as  deciding  the  superiority  of 
his  machines.  As  an  evidence  of  the  little  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  awards  of  committees  at  Fairs  when  against 
Emery’s  machines,  he  says  Mr.  Pease  did  not  venture  to 
present  his  machine  in  competition  with  his,  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair  held  at  Buffalo  in  October  last,  and  where 
Emery  Brothers  claim  to  have  received  the  “  first  and  only 
premium  ”  on  their  Horse  Power,  in  connection  with  their 
combined  Thresher  and  Winnower. 

There  could  have  been  but  little  inducement  to  draw 
out  Mr.  Pease  to  compete  with  Emery  Brothers  fora  pre¬ 
mium  at  that  time,  as  there  was  none  offered  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  on  Horse  Powers  or  Thrashing  Machines.  As  there 
was  premiums  awarded,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
committee  concluded  that  such  machines,  taken  together 
with  their  exhibitors,  formed  a  very  noisy  part  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  were  worthy  of  notice,  so  awarded  some  of 
those  famous  medals  and  diplomas.  By  so  doing,  they 
have  caused  Emery  Brothers  to  state  that  they  received 
the  first  and  only  premium  on  their  machines  at  that  time, 
and  with  apparent  intention  of  leading  persons  to  believe 
them  to  be  the  best  among  a  number  of  others  there  ex¬ 
hibited.  Now,  this  statement  is  incorrect ;  because  they 
did  not  receive  the  first  and  only  premium  awarded,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Ag.  Society,  or  by  medals  and  diplomas  received  by  me, 
as  the  only  competitor  with  Emery  Brothers  for  premi¬ 
ums  on  Railway  Horse  Powers,  Combined  Thrashers  and 
Winnowers,  and  Thrashers  and  Separators.  In  fact,  Em¬ 
ery’s  and  mine  were  the  only  machines  of  the  kind  on  the 
ground. 

By  referring  to  the  Journal  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  the 
premiums  on  Horse  Powers  and  Thrashing  Machines  will 
be  found  as  follows  • 

G.  Westinghouse,  Thrasher  and  Winnower,  Silver  Me¬ 
dal. 

G.  Westinghouse,  Thrasher  and  Separator,  Silver  Medal. 
Gr.  Westinghouse,  Horse  Power,  Diploma. 

John  A.  Pitts,  Thrasher  and  Cleaner,  Yol.  Trans. 

John  A.  Pitts,  Sweep  Horse  Power,  Silver  Medal. 

Emery  Brothers,  Horse  Power,  Diploma. 

Emery  Brothers,  Thrasher  and  Cleanei-,  Diploma  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal. 

Emery  Brothers,  Thrasher  and  Separator,  Diploma. 

One  thing  that  enabled  Emery  Brothers  to  get  the  Di¬ 
ploma  in  addition  to  the  very  expensive  silver  medal  of 
one  dollar  value,  was  the  dexterity  shown  by  Horace  in 
digging  up  the  ground  and  burying  the  wheat  that  had 
been  carried  over  in  the  straw  by  his  machine,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  committee,  as  he  observed  they  were  giv¬ 
ing  some  attention  to  that  point.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for 
such  work,  that  he  put  through  the  machine  some  thrash¬ 
ed  grain  which  he  saw  was  carried  over  in  the  straw,  and 
said  it  made  him  feel  very  cheap  at  the  time,  but  I  think, 
had  this  been  the  case,  he  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
remain  for  a  day  or  so  unburied. 

Please  insert  this  in  your  columns,  so  as  to  correct  wrong 
impressions  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Emery  Brothers.  Yours  truly, 

April  l-w&mlt  G.  WESTINGHOUSE. 


Important  to 

FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

OR  SALE,  about  2,000  acres  of  good  garden  and  farm 
land,  in  the  town  of  Islip,  Long  Island,  about  43  miles 
from  the  city  of  New-York,  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
This  land  otters  great  opportunities  for  gardeners  and  far¬ 
mers  who  may  wish  to  settle  on  Long  Island,  the  soil  be¬ 
ing  a  fine  warm  yellow  loam,  entirely  free  from  stone  or 
swamp  ;  is  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  deep,  and  will  produce 
by  ordinary  culture,  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  vicinity  or  latitude  of  New-York. 
There  is  not  much  wood  on  it,  though  fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  heavily  timbered.  The  whole  tract  is  what  may  be 
called  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  southern  aspect,  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  south  about  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  at  the 
railroad,  on  the  north  side  or  north  end  of  this  tract,  the 
surface  is  100  feet  above  tide  water,  distant  five  miles  from 
the  shore  of  the  Great  South  Bay.  Good  water  can  be  had 
on  any  part  of  the  land  by  wells,  which  on  the  north  near 
the  railroad,  are  40  feet  deep,  with  never  failing  water,  and 
on  the  southerly  parts  from  12  to  20  feet.  deep.  The  water 
on  this  part  of  the  island  is  of  remarkable  purity,  and  the 
wells  and  streams  never  fail.  This  part  of  Long  Island  is 
famous  for  its  fine  trout  streams.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  pleasant ;  meteorological  records  show  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  ten  degrees  milder  on  Long  Island  in  winter, 
and  10  degrees  cooler  in  summer  than  the  main  shore  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  summers  on  Long  Island  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant,  as  the  air  is  always  tempered  by  the  sea 
breeze,  and  yet  there  are  more  clear  and  sunny  days  in  the 
year  on  Long  Island,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State 
of  New-York. 

Wood  and  timber  grow  rapidly  on  the  Island— every  18 
or  20  years  will  pn-oduce  a  growth  or  crop  of  wood  large 
enough  for  market. 

The  forest  trees  on  this  part  of  the  Island  are  oak  in  va¬ 
riety,  chestnut,  hickory,  and  locust,  formerly  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  On  my  land  there  is  but  little  oak  or  chestnut,  and 
but  little  or  no  pine  of  large  growth,  as  the  timber  and 
wood  have  been  destroyed  by"  the  axe,  and  by  frequent 
burnings  during  the  past  15  years,  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wood  on  portions,  suitable  for  fire-wood  ;  on  some 
parts  a  new  and  thrifty  growth  has  started,  and  in  some 
places  a  change  of  forest,  from  pine  to  oak,  seems  to  be 
taking  place.  The  shrub  or  scnib  oak  of  Long  Island, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
these  lands,  is  not  a  tree,  nor  never  can  be  made  a  tree, 
or  become  a  tree,  no  more  than  a  lilac  bush  or  quince,  in 
any  soil,  no  matter  how  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  a  distinct 
shrub  or  dwarf,  called  also  the  bear  oak ,  producing  great 
quantities  of  acorns,  and  never  grows  more  than  5  or  10 
feet  high,  and  on  the  Island  it  seems  to  perform  the  part 
of  a  bramble,  to  overrun  the  land, 

It  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  filling  the  ground  full  of 
its  roots  almost  like  a  mat,  and  where  the  forest  trees  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  axe  or  fire,  these  little  oaks  soon 
take  entire  possession  of  the  ground,  and  grow  so  rank  and 
vigorous  that  it  smothers  and  crowds  out  every  thing  else. 
When  the  ground  is  cleared  or  made  clear  of  these  roots, 
by  the  process  of  digging  them  out  by  the  hand,  or  grub¬ 
bing,  as  is  the  old  and  common  mode  on  the  Island,  from 
twenty  to  forty  loads  of  these  roots  are  often  taken  from  a 
single  acre,  in  less  than  ten  inches  from  the  surface,  there¬ 
by  showing  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  soil.  The  true  and  economical  plan  of  clearing 
this  land,  is  to  kill  and  decompose  this  large  quantity  of 
these  small  roots  in  the  ground,  which  can  be  very  easily 
done  by  cutting  over  and  fallow-burning  the  land,  and  then 
harrowing  in  a  crop  of  rye  or  wheat,  with  clover  and  grass 
seed,  or  it  can  be  plowed  with  a  strong  plow,  made  with  a 
locked-coulter,  with  a  sharp  edge  on  both  the  coulter  and 
share  ;  with  such  an  instrument,  with  two  yoke  of  good 
oxen,  the  ground  can  be  completely  and  thoroughly  broken 
up.  The  large  heavy  “prairie  plow”  is  not  required. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  oak  and  chestnut  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  where  the  wood  lands  have  been  taken  care 
of. 

As  to  productions,  white  clover  is  indigenous  ;  wherever 
the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees  and  bushes,  it  springs  up 
spontaneously,  and  any  part  or  all  this  tract  can  be  filled 
with  red  clover  by  simply  putting  the  seed  on  the  ground 
after  the  surface  is  cleared,  without  a  particle  of  any  fer¬ 
tilizer,  All  kinds  of  small  fruits  are  natural  and  in  great 
abundance,  such  as  whortleberries,  blackberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  and  grapes.  Apples,  pears,  cherries, 
quinces,  plume,  peaches,  and  apricots,  grow  well,  and  most 
of  these  grow  in  great  quantity  and  high  perfection. 
Wheat,  rye,  coni,  clover,  and  timothy,  and  every  thing 
that  grows  or  can  be  raised  on  any  farm,  or  in  any  garden 
on  the  Island,  are  produced  in  full  crops  on  this  land  by 
ordinary  culture  and  without  any  difiiculty — it  is  easy  to 
clear,  and  easy  to  till. 

The  land  near  and  adjoining  the  L.  I.  Railroad  is,  or  has 
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been,  mostly  covered  with  yellow  pine  ;  the  growth  was 
very  heavy  on  it  formerly.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that 
the  pine  lands  of  Long  Island  are  different  from  and  en¬ 
tirely  unlike  all  and  any  other  pine  lands  in  the  State  of 
New- York  or  in  New-Kngland,  and  in  this  difference  con¬ 
sists  the  great  merit  of  these  Island  lands  for  high  culture. 
The  soil  and  subsoil  are  not  loose  and  porous— -the  soil  is  a 
fine,  lirm,  compact  loam,  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  make 
sun-dried  brick  right  out  of  the  first  12  or  18  inches  of  the 
surface  soil,  on  thousands  of  acres  of  these  middle  Island 
lands,  and  yet  is  not  wet,  nor  cold,  nor  sour. 

I  am  asked,  “  Does  the  land  need  underdraining?”  Air 
swer — No  !  It  is  the  most  completely  and  perfectly  under- 
drained  country  in  the  world,— no  art  can  equal  it,  no  hu¬ 
man  power  can  make  anything  like  it. 

After  penetrating  or  going  through  the  peculiar  covering 
of  the  Island,  the  detritus  or  soil  proper  which  is  every¬ 
where  spread  over  the  Island’s  surface  like  a  crust  or  blan¬ 
ket,  to  the  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  3  or  5  feet, — in 
many  places  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  5  feet, — after 
going  through  this,  the  fine  hard  and  compact  gravel  and 
sand  are  reached,  which  everywhere  form  the  main  body 
of  the  Isiand.  This  under  structure  consists  in  many  pla¬ 
ces  of  beautiful  sea-washed  quartz  pebbles,  intermixed 
with  fine  silicious  sand,  all  firmly  and  hardly  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  forming  the  most  complete  and  perfect  underdrain 
or  filter.  In  many  places  clays  are  found.  “  Sands  and 
loams,  interstratified  with  beds  of  gravel,  boulders  and 
clay  form  the  strata  of  Long  Island.”— (See  Thompson’s 
Hist,  of  Long  Island.)  In  some  parts  of  the  Island  clays 
are  very  abundant,  from  which  large  quantities  of  brick 
are  made. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  description,  that  the  earth 
or  soil  is  leachy,  or  too  porous.  It  is  not  so,  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  peculiarity  of  the  Island.  This  under-sand  and 
gravel  is  so  firm  and  hard,  that  it  seems  as  though  they 
have  been  under  an  immense  hydraulic  pressure — (there 
are  no  quicksands,)  —they  are  so  firmly  pressed  together, 
the  interstices  so  filled  with  fine  comminuted  sand,  almost 
levigated,  that  water  does  not  pass  rapidly  through  it,  but 
peccolates  si  owl)’-  and  gradually  after  leaving  the  surface. 
After  rain  the  water  soon  disappears  from  the  surface,  so 
as  to  leave  the  soil  in  a  condition  to  work  very  soon  after. 
This  great  underground  work  forms  a  vast  reservoir  of 
subterraneous  moisture  or  water,  so  far  below  the  surface 
as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  vegetation ,  or  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  temperature  of  the  earth  commonly  called 
“  bottom  heat,”  but  which  supplies  the  numerous  beauti¬ 
ful  streams  that  arise  near  the  central  parts  of  the  Island 
and  flow  to  the  shores.  The  waters  of  these  streams  are 
copious  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  as  sweet  and  pure  as  water 
can  be,  never  fail  at  any  season  of  the  year,  are  nearly  or 
quite  as  full  in  July  and  August  as  in  April  and  May. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  dry  mill-pond  in  the  month  of  August 
on  one  of  these  Island  streams,  is  unknown.  There  is  not 
a  stagnant  pool  nor  stream  on  the  whole  Island. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is,  that  on  lands  or  farms 
not  supplied  with  springs  or  streams,  the  manner  in  which 
water  is  held  on  the  surface— the  farmers  adopt  a  mode  of 
making  u  surface  pools,”  or  what  are  termed  “  watering 
holes,”  to  afford  water  for  cattle.  They  are  made  simply 
by  excavating  a  sort  of  basin  in  some  place  in  the  field  or 
on  the  farm  where  there  is  a  gentle  depression,  by  scooping 
out  the  earth  two  or  three  feet  dee))  in  the  middle,  and  15 
or  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  some  places  puddling  the 
bottom  with  clay  ;  in  many  places  they  need  no  puddling, 
only  pressing  or  treading  the  soil  firmly  in  the  bottom. 
These  places  being  filled  by  the  rains,  retain  the  water  the 
whole  summer  without  change  or  putrescence,  and  which 
cattle  will  use  freely.  It  is  seldom  that  one  of  these  wa¬ 
tering  places  fail,  even  in  the  dryest  season.  They  are 
made  on  the  elevated  parts  of  the  Island,  more  than  100 
feet  above  tide-water,  and  may  be  called  ”  open  ”  or  “  sur¬ 
face  cisterns.”  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in 
any  other  part'  of  the  State  of  New- York  that  would  hold 
water  during  the  entire  summer.  Tornadoes,  floods  or 
freshets  are  unknown  on  Long  Island,  nor  is  the  country 
infested  with  deadly  serpents  or  poisonous  reptiles. 

Islip  is  an  old  town,  having  been  settled  near  200  years ;  v 
and  there  are  within  three  miles  of  this  land  many  elegant 
and  costly  mansions,  and  highly  cultivated  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens — schools  and  churches.  These  cultivated  lands  are 
valued  at  and  now  command,  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  they  arc  no  better  than  this  now  offered.  This  land 
will  be  sold  in  lots  or  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  at  $20  per 
acre.  Terms,  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  at  the  option  or  con¬ 
venience  of  the  purchaser,  cash,  the  balance  in  five  years 
with  yearly  interest  Title  indisputable. 

More  than  fifteen  years  experience  with  and  observation 
of  these  lands,  satisfy  me  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
?)  every  thing  I  have  said  in  relation  thereto,  and  of  the  facts 
<  I  speak  from  personal  positive  knewledge,  and  hold  my- 
7  self  responsible  to  sustain  everything  I  have  ever  said  in 


relation  to  the  Island  and  its  lands,  water,  soil,  climate 
and  health. 

As  a  premium  or  inducement  to  settle  and  improve  this 
land,  I  will  give  to  each  purchaser,  or  settler,  who  will 
make  improvements,  (until  further  notice,)  a  commuta¬ 
tion  ticket  to  pass  over  the  Long  Island  Railroad  between 
Brooklyn  and  North  Islip,  for  one  year,  and  also  will  carry 
out  all  his  freight,  lumber  and  building  materials,  at  my 
own  cost  or  charge  for  one  year. 

Address  EDGAR  F.  PECK,  M.  D. 

302  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Or  apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to  Anthony  J.  Bleecker  & 
Son,  No.  7,  Broad  Street,  New- York. 

To  the  Post  Master,  Sufi'ulk  Station,  North  Islip,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Refer  as  to  title  and  quality  of  land  to  the  Hon.  Levi  S. 
Chatfield,  (late  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New-York,)  No.  G  Wall  Street,  New- York. 

To  the  Hon.  George  Miller,  (late  Judge  and  Surrogate  of 
Suffolk  County.)  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Apply  also  to  Samuel  Coverlv,  No.  10  State  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  to  John  II.  Wiles,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

April  22 — w&mlt. 

Top  Oaai©t&§ — Osiloaa  SeiCs, 

LSO  a  large  assortment  of  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  such  as  Spring  'Wheat  and  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
Broom  Corn,  King  Philip  Corn,  White  Flint,  Eight-rowed 
Yellow,  Tuscarora  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas  and  "Beans— of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  together  with  a  great  variety  of 
early  GARDEN  SEEDS,  may  be  found  at  No  84  State-st., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON. 

P.  S.  A  lot  of  two-bushel  Cotton  Bags  for  sale. 

April  1 — w2tmlt 


KETOHIJ  M’S 


Combined  Harvester  for  1§5§, 

Without  any  Frame,  and  with  a  Reel ! 

HE  improvements  on  this  cel  ebrated  Machine  for  1858 
will  render  it  the  most  desirable  machine  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  Among  these  improvements  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

1st.  An  expanding  Reel,  very  simple,  and  ingeniously 
arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  attached,  and  is  propelled  by 
the  main  shaft. 

2d.  A  new.  strong  and  well-braced  guard,  which  will  not 
clog. 

3d.  An  adjustable  Roller  with  a  lever,  by  which  the  dri¬ 
ver,  while  in  his  seat,  can  elevate  the  finger-bar  and  hold 
it  in  any  desired  position,  for  transportation,  to  pass  over 
obstructions,  and  to  aid  in  backing  or  turning  corners. 

4th.  A  Roller  in  the  outer  shoe,  on  which  the  finger-bar 
rests,  which  obviates  all  side  draft  and  very  much  lessens 
the  direct  draft 

The  simple  mowers  have  wrought-iron  frames,  with  all 
of  the  other  improvements  except  a  Reel.  With  these 
improvements  the  draft  of  the  Ketcitum  Machine  is  as 
light  as  any  machine  known,  and  by  the  test  with  the  Dy- 
nanometer  at  Syracuse,  by  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society  last  July, 
the  draft  of  the  Reaper  was  more  than  one-quarter  less 
than  any  other  of  the  13  Reapers  on  trial.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  enlarging  the  main  wheel  for  Reaping,  which 
lessens  the  motion  of  the  knives  and  the  actual  draft  of 
the  machine  fully  one-quarter. 

The  very  best  material  is  used  throughout,  and  no 
pains  or  money  are  spared  to  make  the  Ketchum  Ma¬ 
chine  what  the  farmer  needs. 

Sample  machines  can  be  seen  at  all  the  principal  places, 
and  persons  are  invited  to  examine  them  before  buying 
any  other— remembering  that  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  R.  L.  HOWARD, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

(Near  N.  Y.  Central  Depot  on  Chicago-st.) 

April  8— w&.m3ms 
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SCHENECTADY  AG.  WORKS- 

FARMERS  or  others,  who  have  an  interest  in  introdu¬ 
cing  the  best  machinery  for  Farming  purposes,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  notice  our  improved  Endless  Chain  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  for  one,  two  or  three  horses,  in  connection  with  Over¬ 
shot  Threshers  and  Separators,  or  Combined  Threshers 
and  Winnowers.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  of  machines  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  made  improvements  which  make  them  equal  to  the 
beet  in  use.  A  Circular,  with  full  description  of  machines 
made  by  us,  and  list  of  prices  for  them,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  us.  G.  WESTING-HOUSE  &  CO., 

March  25 — weow6tm3t  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Seeds— Seeds — Seeds— Seeds-—  1 85S. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscriber  again  offers  his  annual  assortment  of 
genuine  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  growth  of 
1857,  consisting  in  part  of  the  following  desirable  articles  : 
Extra  Early,  Early  and  Late  Garden  Peas,  the  best  new 
and  standard  sorts,  viz  : 

Extra  Early — Daniel  O’Rourke  (true,)  Sangster’s  No. 
1,  and  Cedo  Nulli,  each  37|  cents  per  quart;  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  and  Emperor,  each  25  cents  per  quart ;  Tom  Thumb, 
75  cents  per  quart. 

Early  —  Sebastopol,  (new,)  50  cents  per  quart;  Blue 
Surprise,  Zlh  cents  per  quart;  Washington,  Kent,  June, 
Double  Blossom  Frame,  Bishop’s  Dwarf  Prolific,  and 
Strawberry,  each  25  cents  per  quart. 

G  eneral  Crop — Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection,  (both 
new,)  Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  Marrow,  (extra  fine)  each 
50  cents  per  quart  ;  Napoleon  and  Eugenie,  (both  new 
and  fine)  75  cents  per  quart  ;  Fairbeard’s  Early  Champion 
of  England,  (the  finest  wrinkled  variety  known,)  37^  cents 
per  quart. 

Late  Sorts — Epp’s  Monarch,  75  cents  per  quart ;  Brit¬ 
ish  Queen  and  Knight’s  Marrow,  each  50  cents.  The  above 
comprising  but  a  part  of  my  assortment,  for  which  see 
my  catalogue. 

Also,  Extra  Early  and  Early  Beets,  Early  and  Late 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brocolis,  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Egg  Plant,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Peppers,  Radish¬ 
es,  Herb  Seeds,  &c.,  &c.,  in  large  or  small  quantities  : 
Garden  Beans  of  all  sorts,  Early,  Late,  Bush,  and  Pole. 
Fine  large  Lftna  Beans,  (a  few)  at  50  cents  per  quart. 
Sweet  or  Sugar  Corn  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  garden. 
The  Gigantic  Constantinople  is  particularly  fine — 25  cents 
per  quart. 

Indian  Corn  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  Field. 

Millet  Seed,  Long  Brush  Broom  Corn,  Luzerne  or  French 
Clover,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Red  Clover  and  Timothy, 
Red  Top  or  Herds  Grass,  Orchard  Grass  and  Mixed  Grass 
for  Lawns,  English  Rye  Grass,  Spring  Vetches  and  Sun- 
Flower,  White  and  Yellow  Onion  Sets  and  Top  Onions, 
Best  Improved  Ruta  Baga  and  other  Turnips,  75  cents 
per  pound  ;  Long  Orange,  Large  White  and  other  Carrots, 
$1  per  pound  ;  Onion  Seed  (a  limited  supply)— Large  Red 
at  $1.25 — Large  Yellow,  $1.50,  and  White  Portugal  at  $2 
per  pound.  Long  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wur- 
zel,  White  and  Yellow  Sugar  Beet,  Honey  Locust,  Buck¬ 
thorn  and  Osage  Orange  Seeds  for  live  fences,  Yellow  Lo¬ 
cust  for  timber  and  Locust  posts,  with  a  large  assortment 
of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  choice  and  liberal 
assortment  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1  or  upwards,  and 
postage  paid. 

Spring  planting  Bulbs,  viz  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  Tiger 
Flower,  Tuberoses  and  Madeira  vines. 

Choice  Double  Dahlias — named  varieties  $3  per  dozen. 
The  best  standard  books  on  Poultry,  Kitchen  Garden¬ 
ing,  cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Flowers. 

Imphee  or  New  African  Sugar  Cane,  (genuine  at  $1 
per  pound) 

Sorghum  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  50  cents  per  pound. 
Chufas  or  Earth  Almonds,  25  cents  per  ounce. 

Clean  Strawberry  seed,  (mixed  sorts.)  $2  per  ounce. 

The  true  Christina  Musk  Melon,  at  50  cents  per  ounce  ; 
also  the  new  Orange  Water  Melon,  with  many  other  arti¬ 
cles  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  the  confined  limits  of 
an  advertisement. 

Full  reference  is  made  to  my  new  descriptive  priced 
Catalogue  for  1858,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

The  subscriber,  thankful  for  the  patronage  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  past  27  years,  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  the  same  from  former,  as  well  as  new  customers. 

Orders  received  for  Wilson’s  celebrated  ALBANY 
SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY.  Can  be  planted  to  great¬ 
est  advantage  in  the  spring.  Price  $2  per  100— $15  per 
1,000  plants.  WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Seedsman  &  Florist,  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Small  packages  of  Seeds  carefully  enveloped,  and 
forwarded  by  mail.  March  11— w8tm2t 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  great  variety  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
Rollers,  Seed  Sowers,  Cultivators,  Draining  Tools,  &c., 
&c.,  usually  found  at  my  warehouse  ;  the  subscriber  has 
recently  introduced  some 

New  and  Improved  kinds 

of  Implements,  both  for  the  Field  and  Garden,  which  he 
will  be  happy  to  show  to  his  friends  and  customers.  Also 
Garden  and  Flower-Bed  Tools, 
a  large  assortment  of  the  best  and  most  approved  kinds, 
an  enumeration  of  which  is  unnecessary,  considering  my 
large  and  well  known  establishment. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Mar.  25— weow3tm2t  189  &.  191  Water-st..  New-York. 

Four  til  Annual  Catalogue 

Of  Thorough-Bred  North  Devon  Cattle , 

the  property  of 

C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  The  Meadows,  Rhinebeck, 
Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  issued  his  Catalogue  for  the 
present  season,  containing  full  pedigrees  of  all  the 
animals  composing  his  herd  at  this  date,  terms  of  sale,  &e. 
He  offers  at  private  sale,  some  half  a  dozen  young  bulls, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  females,  all  of  them  of  the 
very  first  quality,  and  either  bred  or  imported  by  himself. 

Copies,  with  the  prices  marked  against  such  animals  as 
are  for  sale,  may  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  above. 
April  1— w&m3m _ C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 

CSarden,  Field  &  Flower  Seeds. 

ri^HE  subscriber  offers  a  full  assortment  of  GARDEN, 
1  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  of  the  growth  of 
1857,  and  of  the  very  best  qualities,  and  in  addition  to  all 
the  standard  varieties,  will  be  found  many  novelties,  for 
sale  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Orders  by  nail  attended  to 
immediately. 

Peas— choice  and  new  varieties,  Extra  Early  Daniel  O’ 
Rourke,  Champion  of  England,  Carter’s  Victoria,  Hair’s 
Defiance,  Dwarf  Sugar,  Tall  Sugar,  Hair’s  Dwarf  Blue 
Mammoth,  Harrison’s  Glory,  Harrison’s  Perfection,  Epps’ 
Monarch,  Epps’  Lord  Raglan,  British  Queen,  with  alloth- 
er  varieties. 

Cauliflower— Early  Paris,  Nonpareil  and  Alma. 
Cabrage— Early  Wakefield,  Early  Ox  Heart,  Enfield 
Market  and  Winningstadt. 

Corn— King  Philip,  Early  Darling’s,  Constantinople  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Turnips — Ashcroft’s  Swede,  Rivers’  Swedish  Stubble 
and  Waite’s  Eclipse. 

Prize  Cucumbers  for  frames. 

Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato. 

New-Zealand  Spinach. 

Potato  Seed — German  and  English. 

Oats — Poland,  Potato  and  other  choice  varieties. 
Potatoes — Prince  Albert’s,  which  we  highly  recom¬ 
mend,  (Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  imported,)  Early  Dike- 
man,  Early  June,  Dover,  Mercer,  and  all  other  vari¬ 
eties. 

3pring  Wheat— Golden  Drop  or  Fife,  Sea,  Canada  Club, 
&c. 

Spring  Barley,  Spring  Rye. 

Tobacco  Seed — Havana  and  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. 
Spring  and  Winter  Vetches  or  Tares— Broom  Corn, 
Buckwheat,  Cotton  Seed,  &c. 

Fruit  Seeds — Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Currant,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Seed,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Apricot  Pits. 

Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Yellow  and  Honey  Locust, 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitas. 

Grass  Seeds — Hungarian  and  American  Millet,  Green, 
Kentucky  Blue  or  June,  Orchard,  Ray,  Italian  and 
Perennial,  Foul  Meadow,  Sweet  Scented  Vernal, 
Fine  Mixed  Lawn,  Red  Top,  Timothy  or  Herds,  &c. 
Clovers— Large  and  Medium  Red,  White  Dutch,  Lu¬ 
zerne  or  French  Sanfoin,  Aliske,  Crimson,  Yellow 
9  Trefoil,  &c. 

Onion  Setts— Red  and  Yellow,  Top  or  Button,  and  Po¬ 
tato  Onions. 

Rhubarb  Roots— Myatt’s  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  Im¬ 
ported. 

Asparagus  Roots,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Egg  and  To¬ 
mato  Plants  furnished  in  season. 

Everything  in  my  line  furnished  and  at  reasonable  rates. 
A  Catalogue  containing  a  full  list  of  seeds  and  prices 
furnished  on  application. 

African  Imphee — genuine  as  raised  by  Leonard  M. 
Wray,  One  Dollar  per  pound. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane — American  and  Imported,  25  and 
40  cents  per  pound.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

March  18— weow3tm2t  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BONK  DUST, 
COLUMBIAN  GUANO, 

FOR  BALE  by  A.  longett, 

March  1 — m3t  34  Clift’  Street,  New- York. 

PEMJYIAI  CiUAIO, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
POUDRBTTE, 

LAND  BLASTER; 

PISH  AND  OTHER  GUANOS, 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

March  18 — weow3tm2t  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York 

PUilE  BONE,  (by  the  Barrel,) 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

POUDRETTE,  PLASTER,  &c. 

FARM  AMD  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS, 

Among  which  may  be  found  Maps  s'  new  and  improved 
Subsoil  Plow  and  Knox's  Horse  Hoe. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PURE  PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES,  Ac., 
At  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO  , 

Mar.  18— w&m3m  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City 

SOMBRERO  GUANO, 

Imported  and  for  sale  by  WOOD  &  GRAKT,  90 
Front  Street,  IVew-York. 

THE  several  analyses  of  this  Guano,  made  by  the  most 
eminent  Chemists  of  this  country,  viz  :  Profs.  Hayes 
of  Boston.  J.  R.  Chilton  and  Isaiah  Deck  of  New  York, 
Booth  of  Philadelphia,  Piggot  of  Baltimore,  Maupin  and 
Tuttle  of  University  of  Virginia,  M.  P.  Scott  of  Richmond, 
Ya.,  and  Gilliam  of  the  Military  Institute  of  Lexington, 
Va.,  all  show  it  to  contain  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  Bone 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

To  Farmers  desirous  of  testing  its  qualities,  we  will  for¬ 
ward  our  Pamphlet  when  requested,  containing  a  full 
statement  of  its  merits,  value  and  manner  of  application. 
The  Planters  and  Farmers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  such  fertilizers,  having  used  them  with  profit  for  the 
last  five  years. 

The  attention  of  Dealers  and  Country  Storekeepers  is 
called  to  this  article.  March  4 — w9tm2t 

To  Farmers  and  Gardeners* 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  offer  for  sale  60,000  barrels  of 
their 

New  and  Improved  Foudrette, 

Manufactured  from  the  night-soil  of  New-York  city,  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Tins  article  (greatty  improved 
within  the  last  three  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  19 
years,  and  still  defies  competition,  as  a  manure  for  Corn 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  disagreea¬ 
ble  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth,)  will  manure  an  acre  of 
corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in  labor,  will  cause  it 
to  come  up  quicker,  to  grow  faster,  ripen  earlier,  and  will 
bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any  other  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the-  cut-worm  ;  also  it  does 
not  injure  the  seed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long-standing  reputation, 
and  the  large  capital  ($100,000)  invested  in  their  business, 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be 
of  such  quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  ex¬ 
pense— 

One  barrel, . $2  00 

Two  barrels, . . . 3.50 

Five  barrels, . . .  8.00 

Six  barrels, . — . 9.50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over 
six  barrels. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  every  information,  will  be 
sent  (free)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  ad¬ 
dress  is  THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Feb.  25— weow6tm3t  Office,  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

Agricultural  Bocks, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 


POUDRETTE. 

OUR  prices  for  the  above  valuable  fertilizer,  viz  :— For 
one  barrel,  $2  -two  barrels,  $3.50— three  barrels,  15- 
four  barrels,  $6.50— five  barrels,  $8— six  barrels,  $9,50— for 
seven  barrels  and  over,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel,  de¬ 
livered  free  of  cartage.  Send  your  orders  early  to 
GRIFFING  BROTHER  &.  CO., 

Feb.  25 — w8tm3t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

No.  1  Pure  Peruvian  Guano. 

HAVING  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  val¬ 
uable  Fertilizer,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  Farmers 
and  Dealers  in  lots  to  suit,  from  1  to  500  tons,  at  less  than 
Peruvian  Agents’  prices. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER.  &  CO., 
March  25 — w8tm2t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City. 

Devon  Prize  Bull  lor  Sale. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  their  Prize  Bull  “  New 
Britain  2d.”  He  received  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling, 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Conn.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
He  will  be  two  years  old  next  March  ;  is  of  good  size,  and 
is  a  very  perfect  animal. 

We  also  would  sell  “  Charter  Oak  he  is  own  brother 
to  New  Britain  2d,  and  will  be  one  year  old  next  March. 

WELLS  BROTHERS, 

March  1— m3t  New-Britain,  Conn. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  Knox  St ,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 


HORSE-SHOE  TILE— PIECES. 
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Cartage  free. 

&  W.  M’ GAMMON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1— w&m8m.  84  State-et.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

C. 


Mew- York  State  Tale  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

THE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them. ,  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE— PIECES. 

2b  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000.  2  in.  calibre,-  $12  per  1,000 
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Orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
Cartage  free.  ALDERSON  &  JACKSON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

April  8— w2m—  eow2m — w2m — m6t. 
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flMSigstrlaM  Hay  or  ^ras§  §<ee$t. 

WE  offer  a  large  quantity  of  this  celebrated  Hay  seed 
for  sale,  at  $3.25  per  bushel,  which  was  grown  last 
season  very  extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  yielded  from  4  to  6  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  equal,  if 
not  better  than  our  first  class  Timothy  hay.  Sow  in  the 
spring,  and  ripens  during  July  and  August. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 
April  22 — w2cmlt  84  State-st..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  Horse  Hoes — three  sizes — for  sale  at  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 

April  15— w2tmlt  _ HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

HM©§c©Fe£8,' — Chinese  Mice  Potato* 

The  french  and  American  institutes 

having  awarded  their  Medals  for  this  esculent,  and 
having  made  reports  confirming  its  vast  importance  to 
every  farmer  “  as  more  than  a  substitute  for  all  other  pota¬ 
toes  ,”  we  now  offer  it  as  the  greatest  vegetable  boon  ever 
tendered  by  God  to  man,  and  urge  its  universal  culture 
upon  the  Nation  and  upon  the  most  Northern  British 
Provinces.  Tubers  $5  per  109— Roots  $10  per  4  lbs.  Di¬ 
rections  for  culture,  which  is  simpler  than  for  the  Potato, 
will  be  sent.  WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

April  22— wltmlt*  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CQ„  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  offer  the 
following  at  25  cts.  per  dozen— $1  per  100— $4  to  $5 
per  1,000.  *  ' 

Bishop’s  Orange,  Burr’s  New  Pine,  Chester,  Crimson 
Cone,  Climax  Scarlet,  Dundee,  English  Red  and  White 
Wood,  Genesee,  Hovey,  Hudson,  Iowa  or  Washington, 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Lougworth’s  Prolific,  McAvoy’s  Su- 

Serior,  McAvoy’s  Extra,  McAvoy’s  No.  1,  Monroe  Scarlet, 
foyamensing,  Myatt’s  Prolific  Hautbois,  Rival  Hudson, 
Schneikes  Pistillate,  Scott’s  Seedling,  Walker’s  Seedling. 
The  following  at  38  cts.  per  dozen— $1.50  per  100  : — 

Burr’s  Scarlet  Melting,  Orange  Prolific,  Prolific  or  Twice 
Bearing  Hautbois,  Alpine,  (Red  and  White,)  Rhode  Island 
Seedling,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Malvina,  Scarlet  Cone,  Young’s 
Germantown. 

The  following  at  50  cents  per  dozen— $1.50  per  100  : — 
Hooker’s  Seedling,  Primate,  Reed’s  Pine,  Victoria, 
(Trollope’s.)  ‘  ' 

The  following  at  75  cents  per  dozen— $3  per  100. 

Boyden’s  Mammoth,  French  Large  White,  Charles’  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Jonny  Lind,  Globose  Scarlet,  Harlsem  Orange,  La¬ 
dies’  Pine,  Umar  Pasha,  Nicholson’s  Fillbasket,  Sir  Harry, 
Vicomtesse  Ilericart,  Peabody’s  Seedling.  $1  50  per  doz. 
— $8  per  100,  Prince’s  Scarlet  Magnate  and  Imperial  Scar¬ 
let  ;  60  cents  per  dozen— $2.50  per  100— $15  per  1,000,  Le 
Baron,  Diadem,  Eclipse,  Large  Blush  Pine,  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  $1  per  dozen  ; 
Prince’s  Climax,  $2  per  dozen  ;  Champion,  Carolina  Su- 
perba,  Marylandica,  Rosalind,  Sir  Adair,  Sirius,  $1.50  per 
dozen. 

For  other  rare  varieties,  see  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
which  also  comprises  a  rejected  list  of  foreign  and  native 
varieties.  April  22— wltmlt* 

CARROT  Weedera  or  Roof  Cleaners — three  sizes — 
for  sale  at  Ag.  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 
April  15— w2tmlt  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

100,000  POUNDS 
New  Southern  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed, 

FOR  SALE  very  cheap  by 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Also  PURE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  by  the  Ton  or  small 
quantity. 

Parties  having  any  articles  on  consignment  with 
the  subscriber,  are  notified  that  they  will  be  sold  for  char¬ 
ges  unless  removed  by  1st  May  next. 

April  22— wStrnlt  RIOII’D  H.  PEASE,  Albany. 

CHINESE  PIGS, 

OF  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 

HORACE  HUMPHREY, 

April  22 — wltmlt*  Winchester  Center,  Conn. 

PBH  XT  'V  X  -A.  INI  G-  XT  AM UNT  O  y 
ELIDE  ISLAND  GUANO * 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
IS  €>  3T  E  ©U§T, 

WOOL  AND  BLOOD  MANURE, 

Agricultural  Implements, 

FOR  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

No.  34  Oliff-st.,  corner  of  Fulton,  New-York. 
May  1— mlt 

Three  Hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  and  Four  Hundred 
and  forty  Engravings. 

Bv-TTUvAAL  AMZFZFAMXIEIS- 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  MINIATURE 
for  every  man  with  a  Farm,  a  Garden,  or  a  Domestic 
Animal— for  every  Place  which  will  grow  a  Flower  or  a 
Fruit-tree — for  every  Purchaser  or  Builder  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  for  every  Household  in  the  City,  delighting  in 
representations  or  looking  forward  with  hopes  of  Rural 
Life.  Embracing 


Rural  Architecture, 

Landscape  Gardening, 

Fruit  Culture, 

Ornamental  Planting, 

Best  Fruits  and  Flowers, 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  440  Engravings. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Implements  &  Machinery. 
Farm  Economy 
Domestic  Animals, 

Farm  Buildings, 

Hints  for  Cultivators. 


VOL.  VI. 

Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Functions  of  tlie  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Plants. 

A  growing  plant  gains  a  new  mouth  and  stomach 
with  every  additional  root  and  new  leaf.  The  moisture 
of  the  soil,  which  forms  the  sap  of  the  plant,  is  taken 
into  it  by  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  or  rather  by  the 
spongioles  which  terminate  the  ends  of  the  fibrous 
roots.  These  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  se¬ 
lecting  the  appropriate  food  required  for  each  variety 
of  plants.  At  least,  we  cannot  on  any  other  principle, 
so  well  assign  a  plausible  reason  for  the  many  and 
varied  phenomena  in  vegetable  life  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  As  a  simple  illustration  of  this,  we  will 
refer  to  chemical  analysis. 

The  straw  of  wheat  requires  much  silica  in  its  com¬ 
position,  amounting  in  the  ash  of  good  wheat  straw  to 
over  28  per  cent.,  while  in  the  straw  or  haulm  of  the 
field  bean  there  is  less  than  per  cent,  of  silica.  In 
the  ash  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  beans  there  is  16  ± 
per  cent,  of  potash,  while  the  potash  in  the  ash  of 
wheat  straw  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  Why  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  mineral  matter  in  the  two  plants?  We  all 
know  they  can  be  successfully  grown  side  by  side  in 
the  same  field.  Each  different  plant  selecting  from 
the  soil  just  so  much  and  no  more,  of  the  several  solu¬ 
ble  inorganic  substances  as  are  required  for  the  per¬ 
fection  and  maturity  of  each  particular  variety  or 
species  of  plant.  All  the  various  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  are  the  results  of  fixed  laws,  and  no  other  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  their  existence,  than  the  will  of  the 
Creator — He  hath  so  ordained  it. 

The  fluid  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  a  plant, 
consists  chiefly  in  water,  holding  in  solution  some  of 
the  gases  and  minute  portions  of  saline  and  earthy  in- 
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gredients,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  silica,  &c.  These 
soluble  substances  in  the  water  or  sap,  as  it  rises  into 
the  stem  and  branches  of  the  plant,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  gradually  undergoing  a  series  of  changes  from 
the  time  it  enters  the  roots  till  it  passes  into  the  leaf. 
In  the  leaf  we  know  it  is  to  experience  various  impor¬ 
tant  changes  or  modifications. 

The  nearly  crude  sap  in  the  leaf  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  exhalation.  By  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  that  of 
the  whole  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  about  two-thirds  of  it  passes  off  by  exhalation, 
or  evaporation  by  the  leaves.  The  amount  of  water 
daily  evaporated  by  large  leaved  plants,  like  the  cab¬ 
bage,  pumpkin,  grape,  and  sunflower,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  aided 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  much  greater  than 
some  persons  may  be  aware  of.  Hales  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  sunflower  three  feet  high,  inclosed  in 
a  vessel,  which  he  kept  for  fifteen  days ;  and  inferred 
from  it,  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  daily  exhaled  by 
the  plant  was  twenty  ounces.  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  Buffalo,  stated  there  had  grown  “seven  mil- 
ions  of  counted  leaves  on  a  single  tree.”  If  Hales’ 
three  feet  sunflower,  with  its  dozen  leaves,  exhaled 
twenty  ounces  of  water  per  diem,  how  many  pounds 
will  daily  be  evaporated  by  the  “seven  millions  of 
leaves  on  a  single  tree?”  Can  any  of  our  juvenile 
readers  figure  it  out  for  us  ? 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  is  to  carry  off 
the  surplus  water — to  boil  down,  as  it  were,  the  crude, 
dilute  sap,  holding  in  solution  the  various  salts  or  min¬ 
eral  ingredients  that  make  up  “  part  and  parcel”  of 
all  plants — and  thus,  by  a  greater  concentration  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  held  in  solution  by  the  sap,  they 
3,re  more  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  the  various  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations  with  carbon,  and  the  other  organic 
constituents  which  make  up  the  entire  and  perfect 
plant  in  all  its  varied  parts. 

But  the  leaves  of  plants,  besides  their  exhaling  power, 
have  another  important  function  to  perform  in  the 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  It  is  through  the  agency 
of  the  leaves  that  most  of  the  woody  and  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  structures  of  plants  are  derived.  Carbon  in 
one  form  or  another,  is  the  leading  combustible  sub¬ 
stance  in  all  fuel  generally  used — in  wood,  coal,  char¬ 
coal,  oil,  rosin,  pitch,  &c.  While  burning,  the  carbon 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  in 
carbonic  acid — and  every  cord  of  wood  burned  restores 
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to  the  atmosphere  just  carbon  enough  to  grow  another 
cord.  By  passing  into  the  air,  the  carbon  is  not  lost ; 
there  is  no  such  word  as  lost  in  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  nature.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  though  much  heavier 
than  common  air,  is  by  the  great  law  of  gaseous  dif¬ 
fusion  equally  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  com¬ 
posing  about  l-25Q0th  part  of  it. 

When  sugar  or  salt  is  mixed  with  water,  it  dissolves 
and  becomes  invisible — when  carbon  is  burned,  it  is  in 
fact  dissolved  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the  carbon  becomes 
invisible.  By  evaporating  the  water  holding  the  sugar 
or  salt  in  solution,  we  again  obtain  the  sugar  and  salt 
in  precisely  the  state  they  were  in  before  solution.  But 
we  cannot  by  any  known  chemical  or  other  process,  ob¬ 
tain  carbon  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  wood,  oil, 
or  starch.  To  do  this  requires  the  more  efficient  agency 
of  vegetable  chemistry. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  it  has  been  so  arranged 
that  the  healthy  leaves  of  plants  in  sun  light,  can  and 
do  inhale  from  the  air  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
the  carbonic  acid  that  seems  so  sparsely  mingled  with 
it — to  do  this,  the  leaves  have  been  endowed  with  very 
nice  discriminating  powers — and  further,  they  have  the 
power  of  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid,  that  is,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  oxygen  from  the  carbon,  which  they  retain, 
and  returning  to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  in  a  pure  j 
form.  ; 

When  a  fresh  leaf  is  examined  by  a  microscope,  its 
whole  surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  minute  pores 
on  each  side  of  the  leaf ;  each  of  these  pores  is  a  species 
of  mouth,  intended  to  receive  food  or  to  give  off  some¬ 
thing  that  the  plant  no  longer  requires.  A  high  mag¬ 
nifying  power  discovers  more  than  100,000  openings  in 
a  square  inch  upon  the  surface  of  some  leaves ;  others 
have  not  more  than  6  or  700.  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
skin  of  animals,  which  is  perforated  with  a  thousand 
pores  in  the  length  of  an  inch,  through  which  the  in¬ 
sensible  perspiration  passes 

It  is  no  more  marvelous  that  the  leaf  of  a  plant  can 
take  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  separate  it,  and 
retain  the  carbon  and  reject  the  oxygen,*  than  it  is 
that  a  grown  up  boy  can  take  into  his  mouth  a  ripe 
peach  and  separate  the  stone  and  pulp,  and  swallow  the 
pulp  and  spit  out  the  stone.  From  whence  did  the  boy 
derive  his  ability  to  pass  the  pulp  of  the  peach  through 
the  gullet  into  the  stomach  7  From  the  same  Being 
that  endowed  the  leaf  with  its  inhaling  and  exhaling 
and  separating  powers.  One  of  these  cases  is  as  much 
a  miracle  as  the  other. 

To  all  land  animals,  when  alive,  has  been  given  the 
power  of  inhaling  atmospheric  air.  While  in  the  lungs 
it  undergoes  a  chemical  change — the  oxygen  inhaled 
combines  with  carbon  derived  from  the  food,  and  is  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  lungs  as  carbonic  acid.  This  process 
goes  on  continually,  and  alike  successfully  in  the  wise 
man  and  in  the  idiot,  in  the  sane  and  insane,  asleep  or 
awake ;  and  man  is  almost  as  unconscious  of  this  ope¬ 
ration  as  the  brute ;  and  the  brute  is  as  unconscious  of 
it  as  is  the  leaf,  in  reversing  the  osder  of  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

From  the  foregoing  physiological  views,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  some  useful  and  practical  hints  in  farm 
culture. 

As  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the  roots  of  plants 

*  In  22  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  there  is  6  lbs.  of  carbon  and 
16  lbs.  of  oxygen. 


that  they  derive  their  moisture  and  earthy  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  about  one-third  of  their  carbon,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  the  greater  the  number  of  roots  a  plant 
has,  the  more  rapid  and  larger  its  growth  ;  for  at  the 
ends  of  the  rootlets  are  placed  the  mouths  of  the  plant 
for  supplying  it  with  that  portion  of  its  food  derived 
from  the  soil ;  therefore  a  deeply  worked  and  finely 
pulverized  soil  is  much  more  favorable  to  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants  (other  conditions  being  equal,)  than 
a  hard  shallow- worked  soil.  In  the  well  prepared  soil 
the  roots  can  freely  penetrate  every  square  inch  of  it  in 
search  of  food  and  moisture  everywhere  disseminated 
through  it,  while  the  roots  in  the  hard  ill-prepared  soil  will 
be  few  in  number,  feeble  and  stinted,  and  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  plant  with  food  necessary  to  a  luxuriant  growth. 
After  a  farmer  has  prepared  his  land  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner  for  a  corn  crop,  can  it  be  for  his  interest, 
at  the  second  and  third  time  hoeing  it,  to  run  the 
horse  plow  or  other  deep-stirring  implement  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  so  as  to  sever  or  cut  off  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  of  his  growing  corn  7  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  performance  many  a  time.  Corn  under 
such  circumstances  may,  in  favorable  seasons,  throw 
out  new  roots,  and  in  part  restore  the  loss,  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  crop  may  he  harvested,  but  it  is  our  impression 
that  such  a  course  of  culture  not  only  retards  the 
growth,  but  lessens  the  amount  of  the  crop.  Why  does 
the  cabbage  and  turnip  plant  wilt  and  droop  when 
transplanted  7  ’Tis  in  consequence  of  having  lost  a 
portion  of  their  roots,  and  the  exhalation  of  moisture 
by  the  leaf  is  greater  than  its  supply  by  the  multila- 
ted  and  reduced  number  of  roots. 

Every  one  that  has  transplanted  evergreen  trees 
knows  how  important  it  is  to  preserve  the  fibrous  roots 
and  keep  them  moist,  if  they  expect  to  be  successful 
in  planting  them  out. 

Cut  off  the  root  of  a  maple  tree  in  “  sap  time,”  and 
the  sap  will  flow  from  the  severed  root  as  freely  as  it 
will  from  an  augnr  hole  bored  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Sever  the  roots  of  growing  corn,  and  the  sap  will  ooze 
from  the  cut  roots  so  as  to  render  the  soil  about  them 
quite  wet.  This  loss  of  moisture  by  the  roots,  with 
that  escaping  by  evaporation  by  the  leaves,  causes  the 
corn  to  wilt,  and  in  very  warm  and  dry  weather,  we 
have  known  the  leaves  to  become  completely  dried  un¬ 
der  such  management,  while  adjoining  rows  of  corn, 
not  having  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  remained  un¬ 
scathed. 

As  already  observed,  by  the  leaves  the  surplus  wa¬ 
ter  is  exhaled,  and  carbonic  acid  inhaled  and  decom¬ 
posed,  and  doubtless  there  are  other  important  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations  and  changes  effected  by  and  in  the 
leaf.  If  so,  is  it  good  policy  to  pluck  from  growing 
cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  succulent 
plants,  a  portion  of  their  leaves  for  feeding  cows,  hogs, 
&c.  7 

Is  the  quality  of  the  grape  improved,  and  its  ma¬ 
turity  hastened  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  leaves 
from  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  vine  a  month 
or  so  before  the  usual  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit? 
We  have  seen  this  plucking  off  the  leaves  of  a  grape¬ 
vine  performed  more  than  once,  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  fruit  would  be  larger  and  earlier  by  the 
removal  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine. 

Will  the  crop  of  corn  be  as  heavy  and  valuable,  if 
the  stalks  are  cut  when  the  kernels  are  in  the  milk,  as 
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if  left  uncut,  or  until  they  had  become  dry  1  Says  R. 
L.  Allen : 

“  The  stalks  of  corn  ought  never  to  be  cut  above  the 
ears.  The  sap  which  nourishes  the  grain  is  drawn  from 
the  soil,  and  passing  through  the  stem,  enters  the  leaf, 
where  a  material  change  in  the  sap  takes  place.  This  pre¬ 
pares  the  sap  for  condensation  and  conversion  into  the 
grain.  But  the  leaves  which  digest  the  food  for  the  grain 
arc  above  it,  and  it  is  while  passing  downward  that  the 
change  takes  place.  If  the  stalk  be  cut  above  the  ear, 
nourishment  is  at  an  end— the  corn  may  become  firm  and 
dry,  but  it  will  not  increase  in  quantity ;  while  if  cut  near 
the  root,  it  not  only  appropriates  the  sap  already  in  the 
plant,  but  it  also  absorbs  additional  matter  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  contributes  to  its  weight  and  perfection.” 
- ■  •  • - 

Culture  of  Beans. 

The  culture  of  white  beans  as  a  field  crop  is  of  in¬ 
creasing  extent  and  importance,  and  though  not  as  re¬ 
munerative  as  formerly,  is  still  a  paying  branch  of 
farming.  Prices  have  declined  largely  within  the  last 
two  years,  yet  a  fair  demand  will  always  exist,  depend¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  on  the  comparative  price  of  pota¬ 
toes,  (for  which  beans  are  sometimes  substituted  in 
family  consumption,)  the  success  and  amount  of  the 
crop,  and  several  minor  influences.  But,  leaving  gen¬ 
erals,  let  us  proceed  to  some  particulars  on  their  cul¬ 
ture. 

Beans  may  be  planted  with  success  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  almost  any  other  spring  crop.  They  fill  up, 
therefore,  very  conveniently  the  few  days  between  the 
spring  seeding  and  the  hoeing  and  haying  which  follow, 
though  their  after  culture  comes  in  a  more  hurrying 
season  to  the  farmer.  A  friend,  experienced  in  bean¬ 
growing,  remarked  to  the  writer,  that  he  “  planted 
corn  until  it  was  too  late  to  plant  more,  and  then  put 
in  his  bean  crop,  which  filled  up  the  time  until  his  corn 
wanted  hoeing.”  The  middle  of  June  is  full  late  for 
planting  most  varieties,  for  it  is  essentia]  that  the  crop 
ripens  before  the  frost  comes.  Frosted  beans,  even  if 
in  great  part  uninjured,  give  much  trouble  in  harvest¬ 
ing  and  curing,  and  are  not  as  readily  marketable  as 
a  purer  article. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  beans,  is  a  warm  light 
loam,  not  too  rich,  and  yet  of  medium  fertility.  On 
rich  soils  the  growth  runs  mostly  to  vines ;  on  wet  soils 
they  incline  to  rust,  and  the  product  is  of  an  inferior 
character.  Probably  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
bean-growing,  is  a  sandy  loam  well  swarded,  which  is 
turned  over  immediately  before  planting,  harrowed 
down,  and  the  beans  then  drilled  in.  Such  soils  are 
not  apt  to  be  weedy — and  many  weeds  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  beans  are  equivalent  to  much  work,  or  a  choked 
growth  of  the  crop.  Beans  demand  clean  culture,  and 
will  repay  the  same,  but  the  time  when  they  need  hoe¬ 
ing  most,  is  generally  in  the  hurry  of  haying  and  har¬ 
vest,  so  that  any  care  to  lighten  this  part  of  the  work 
is  not  lost  to  the  farmer. 

Of  preparation  and  planting  we  have  already  inci¬ 
dentally  remarked.  Let  the  plowing  be  done  but  a 
short  time  before  planting,  and,  if  a  hand  planter  or 
hoes  are  to  be  used  for  the  work,  mark  out  two  or  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart,  planting  across  about  half  the 
distance.  About  five  beans  per  hill  will  be  the  proper 
number.  In  drills,  single  beans,  two  inches  apart,  are 
sufficient,  and  horse  planters  can  be  regulated  to  de¬ 
posit  them  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  covering 
should  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  of  mellow 
soil — sods  and  stones  will  not  answer 

Cultivation  or  hoeing  should  never  be  given  in  wet 


weather,  or  when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  so  that 
dirt  will  stick  to  them.  Their  greatest  insect  enemy  is 
the  grub  or  cut-worm,  against  which  there  is  no  effec¬ 
tual  preventive. 

The  profit  of  bean  culture  is  influenced  in  a  great 
degree  by  perfect  or  imperfect  ripening,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  harvesting  and  curing  of  the  crop.  If  wet  weather 
occurs  when  the  beans  are  fit  to  pull,  or  while  they  are 
drying  in  the  field,  more  or  less  are  wasted,  and  an¬ 
other  portion  discolored  so  as  to  injure  their  sale.  If 
all  do  not  ripen  at  once,  there  is  loss  from  the  same 
cause,  or  from  injury  by  frost,  of  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  spoken. 

In  regard  to  pulling  and  curing,  different  methods 
prevail.  Last  season — a  wet  one  in  our  vicinity — we 
secured  a  crop  of  three  acres  in  excellent  order,  by 
pulling  and  stacking  around  fence  stakes.  Make  a 
hole  with  a  crowbar,  and  set  the  stakes  firmly  in  the 
ground.  Place  a  little  straw  underneath  to  keep  them 
from  the  ground ;  then  lay  each  armful  of  beans,  as 
pulled,  with  the  roots  against  the  stake.  Make  the 
stacks  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  they  may  stand  for 
weeks  in  the  field  until  thoroughly  dry.  After  a  few 
dry  days,  draw  in  and  thresh  at  once,  securing  the 
straw,  as  it  is  of  high  value  for  foddering  sheep.  In 
dry  seasons  a  less  laborious  method  may  be  followed. 
Throw  five  rows  into  one,  as  pulled,  let  them  dry,  and 
then  draw  in.  Crops  are  often  secured  in  good  order 
in  this  way. 

As  to  varieties,  the  “  medium  white  bean”  stands 
in  good  repute — ripens  early  and  evenly,  and  cures 
well.  A  new  kind,  somewhat  resembling  it,  called  the 
Mountain  Cranberry,  is  very  early,  yields  well,  and  is 
in  good  demand,  both  for  seed  and  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  said  to  command  twenty-five  cents  more  per  bush¬ 
el  for  the  latter  use  in  the  New- York  market. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands. 

“  A  good  subject  for  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gentleman,”  says  a  friend  coming  in  as  we  finish  the 
line  above  written. 

“  Why  so,”  we  ask,  willing  to  get  his  ideas  of  the 
matter  before  giving  our  own. 

“Because  it  is  one  neglected  both  by  farmers  and 
their  prompters  of  the  agricultural  press.  Grass  grows 
almost  every  where  without  our  care.  So  our  meadows 
and  pastures  get  but  a  small  share  of  the  attention 
given  to  other  crops.” 

“  Undoubtedly,  though  labor  bestowed  in  their  im¬ 
provement  is  as  profitable  as  any  expended  upon  the 
farm.  A  large  part  of  the  farming  land  of  the  country 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  forage  and  many  an 
acre  needlessly  so.” 

“Yes,  because  many  an  acre  of  meadow  gives  a  ton 
or  so  of  hay,  which  might  give  three  or  four,  and  many 
an  acre  of  pasture  furnishes  scanty  picking  for  a  cow, 
which  might  be  crowned  with  luxuriant  herbage ! 
What  a  waste  of  land,  too,  for  what  profit  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  devoting  that  valued  at  from  $50  to  $100 
per  acre,  to  hay  or  grazing,  unless  some  adequate  re¬ 
turn  is  received.” 

“  You  would  have  the  grass  crop,  concentrated , 
would  you — a  ton  of  hay  grown  on  a  few  rods,  instead 
of  scattered  over  the  whole  acre?” 

“  Yes ;  so  now  give  us  your  hints  of  the  ‘How  to  do 
it,’  as  practically  as  may  be.” 
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1.  Our  permanent  grass  lands,  are  in  large  part  lo¬ 
cated  on  those  portions  of  the  farm  unfitted  for  tillage 

-rough  or  swampy — full  of  low  places,  too  wet  for  any 
cultivated  grasses  to  thrive  there.  Or  it  is  cold,  springy 
land — or  that  with  retentive  subsoil — always  full  of 
stagnant  water  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  and  then 
baked  and  hard.  Such  soils  are  in  grass  because  they 
will  produce  nothing  else  without  improvement,  and  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  herbage  show  that  the 
present  product  is  of  very  little  value. 

Drainage  is  the  first  thing  needed.  We  must  get  rid 
of  all  standing  water  as  soon  after  it  falls  as  may  be. 
However  well  such  land  may  be  seeded  in  the  first 
place,  if  water  remains  on  the  surface  late  in  spring, 
the  cultivated  grasses  soon  give  way  to  coarser  and 
nearly  worthless  herbage,  or  linger  with  a  sickly  and 
stunted  growth  of  very  little  value  for  feeding  purpo¬ 
ses. 

A  well-drained  soil  is  as  much  better  for  growing 
grass,  as  it  is  for  any  other  crop.  Ten  to  one  that  it  is 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  grass 
land.  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  surface  water  at  any  rate 
— we  shall  soon  see  where  there  is  need  of  more  tho¬ 
rough  work. 

2.  More  attention  to  seeding  would  go'far  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  grass  land.  Nature  does  much,  but  man 
can  assist  and  direct  her  operations.  Many  a  meadow 
and  pasture  is  self-stocked — it  may  be  to  grass,  but 
more  likely  many  weeds  claim  their  right  to  a  foothold 
there.  Had  grass  seed — and  enough  of  it — been  sown, 
it  would  have  left  no  room  for  weeds,  especially  if  the 
land  had  received  proper  culture  and  preparation. 
There  is  no  economy  in  stinting  grass  seed — unless  we 
call  it  economy  to  save  a  dollar  here  and  lose  ten  in  the 
future  crop. 

In  seeding  we  may  improve  our  grass  land  by  suiting 
variety  to  the  soil  and  the  end  desired.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  grasses  in  their  prime  for  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  season  ;  by  a  due  mixture  of  these  we  may 
have  fresh,  green  pastures  from  early  spring  until  the 
close  of  autumn. 

3.  Cultivation  and  manure  would  work  wonders  in 
the  improvement  of  the  grass  crop  of  the  country — a 
rich  deep  soil,  and  such  alone  can  produce  a  large 
growth  of  hay  or  pasture.  That  preparation  of  the  land 
which  gives  the  best  grain  and  root  crops,  will  give  the 
greatest  grass  crop,  or  will  best  pi-epare  the  land  there¬ 
for.  On  a  rich,  deep  and  porous  soil,  drought  has  very 
little  effect — on  a  poor,  shallow  and  hard  one,  the  grass 
or  other  crop  always  suffers  severely  from  any  lack  of 
rain. 

Land  lying  long  in  grass  needs  repeated  dressings  of 
manure.  There  is  no  occasion  for  plowing  up  our  grass 
lands  half  as  frequently,  if  we  would  only  give  them 
some  fertilizer,  like  composted  barn  manure,  ashes, 
plaster,  bone  dust,  guano,  &c  ,  every  two  or  three  years 

We  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  general  improve¬ 
ments  wanted,  and  may  now  leave  the  subject  for  a 
while  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Will  they 
give  us  their  practical  experience  bearing  upon  the 
question  before  us — one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  round  of  productive  farming. 

- e  9  o - 

The  writer  who  uses  weak  arguments  and  strong 
epithets,  makes  quite  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  land¬ 
lady  who  furnishes  her  guests  with  weak  tea  and  strong 
butter. 


TIVATOR 

A  Tidy  Door-Yard  and  a  Productive  Garden. 

Messrs.  Editors — How  many  of  your  readers  have 
ever  testified  their  gratitude  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  for  that  excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cultivator  for  February,  1855,  under  the  heading, 
“  How  to  Enrich  a  Garden.”  Probably  but  few  have 
given  expression  to  their  gratitude  or  their  sense  of  its 
value,  but  many,  I  doubt  not,  have  felt  grateful,  and 
would  willingly  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of  its 
value  and  utility.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  highly 
probable  in  consequence  of  having  found  one  of  the 
readers  of  your  monthly  for  that  year,  exceedingly  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  the  oral  expression  of  his  great  indebted¬ 
ness  to  that  article  for  information  and  hints  which 
have  been  of  much  value  to  him  during  the  three  sea¬ 
sons  since. 

After  a  trial  of  the  method  reported  in  that  article 
for  some  time,  he  introduced  a  few  improvements  or 
modifications  as  circumstances  suggested  them,  and 
these  he  would  like  to  have  submitted  to  your  readers, 
as  he  thinks  they  may  be  useful  to  some  by  aiding  them 
to  contrive  some  plan,  whereby  they  may  at  once  save 
their  slops  from  being  wasted,  keep  their  door-yards 
tidy  and  free  from  disagreeable  smells,  and  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  material  for  enriching  their  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  or  other  lands. 

At  first  this  follower  of  Mr.  Edgerton’s  hints  and 
methods,  adopted  the  same  kind  of  receptacle  for  the 
slops  of  the  house,  as  that  mentioned  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  namely,  a  half-hogshead  set  convenient  to 
the  kitchen  and  wood-shed.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  there  were  two  inconveniences  about  this  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  it  was  not  always 
convenient  to  empty  it  every  night,  sometimes  from 
the  ground  being  wet  enough  from  rains,  and  sometimes 
from  weariness  or  other  causes.  The  other  inconve¬ 
nience  consisted  in  the  disagreeable  stench  arising  from 
the  tub  in  warm  weather.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
inconveniences,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  setting  an  oil- 
cask  down  into  the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
buildings,  which  situation,  together  with  a  cover,  pre¬ 
vented  the  contents  from  heating,  fermenting,  and 
emitting  bad  smells  for  two  or  more  days  at  a  time, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Finding  that  all  the  slops, 
suds,  &c.,  of  the  house  could  not  be  readily  disposed  of 
upon  the  garden,  and  convinced  that  they  were  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  and  wasted,  besides  dis¬ 
figuring  the  door-yard  and  causing  some  bad  smell 
whenever  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  he  now  rakes  up 
all  the  chips  and  dirt  of  the  yard  into  a  heap,  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  back  door  of  the  kitchen,  adding  several 
loads  of  dry  muck,  and  has  all  the  slops  not  needed  for 
the  garden,  carried  up  to  the  hollowed  out  center  of 
this  pile,  and  there  emptied.  By  this  means  he  avoids 
all  waste  and  all  bad  smells,  and  keeps  his  door-yard 
quite  neat  and  tidy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  warm  sea¬ 
son  he  has  several  loads  of  manurial  matter,  probably 
not  greatly  inferior  to  some  guanos. 

Like  Mr.  Edgerton,  this  gentleman  takes  the  evening 
as  the  most  appropriate  season  for  distributing  over  the 
garden  the  contents  of  the  cask,  using  a  large  watering 
can  with  a  nose  in  preference  to  a  pail  and  dipper.  In 
warm  weather,  after  repeated  distributions  of  this  li¬ 
quid  manure,  he  has  found  occ(asionally  a  disagreeable 
smell  arising  from  the  earth  ;  but  this,  he  says,  is  easily 
prevented  or  got  rid  of  by  hoeing  or  otherwise  breaking 
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the  surface  crust,  so  as  to  cover  the  particles  of  manu- 
rial  matter  under  the  soil. 

The  above  modifications  and  additions  to  the  me¬ 
thod  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Edgerton,  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  readers  in  the  hope  of  their  proving 
useful  to  some,  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  ma¬ 
ny  useful  hints  and  facts  received  through  your  col¬ 
umns,  and  of  a  wish  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  store  of  knowledge  connected  with  rural  affairs. 


Variation  in  Animals — “  Improved  Breeds.”* 

The  causes,  conditions,  laws  and  limits  of  Variation, 
both  in  animals  and  plants,  include  a  wide  field  of  study 
and  investigation.  It  is  one  too,  having  an  important 
economical  bearing  upon  life  and  its  pursuits  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  most  especially  concerning  the  science  and 
practice  of  Agriculture.  The  paper  before  us  considers 
the  subject  in  a  plain  and  systematic  way.  The  un- 
mistake  able  identity  of  species  in  every  age,  preclud¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  change  and  confusion,  is  conclu¬ 
sively  shown.  The  most  ancient  mummies  of  animals 
and  specimens  of  plants  found  by  Egyptian  antiqua¬ 
rians,  (more  than  80  kinds.)  do  not  differ  from  the  same 
kinds  now ;  “  the  descriptions  of  animals  as  given  by 
Aristotle  are  as  true  to  nature  as  when  he  composed 
them,  and  the  medical  properties  of  plants  are  found 
to  be  the  same  when  identified,  as  observed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  interesting  remarks 
upon  Varieties,  but  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  they  establish,  that  are  of  considerable 
value  and  importance.  They  are  the  following : — 

XII.  Perfection  of  breed  is  a  relative  term,  implying 
different  organizations  for  different  purposes. 

XIII.  As  tine  breeds  are  introduced  into  this  country 
more  pains  must  be  taken  to  protect  and  feed  our  cattle 
well  and  fittingly,  or  they  will  •‘degenerate”  to  the  same 
stock. 

XIV.  Fine  varieties,  when  protected,  do  give  a  greater 
product  from  the  same  amount  of  food  than  the  coarse. 

These  deductions  harmonize  with  the  teachings  of 
practice,  and  convey  a  lesson  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  improving  his  stock.  The  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  desires  to  effect  are  such  as  will  render 
his  cattle,  for  example,  more  profitable,  for  the  butcher, 
for  the  dairy,  or  for  labor — or  for  all  these  purposes 
combined ;  but  if  each  object  is  kept  distinctly  and 
separately  in  view ,  careful  breeding  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another  will  at  length  enable  him  to  accomplish 
it  more  perfectly  than  if  no  such  particular  end  is  aimed 
at.  Other  breeders  have,  however, already  accomplished 
much  in  these  directions ;  and  the  farmer,  by  the  infu¬ 
sion  into  his  stock  of  such  “  improved  blood  ”  as  already 
comes  the  nearest  to  his  purposes,  economizes  time  and 
labor,  and  is  at  once  and  at  comparatively  little  ex¬ 
pense,  furnished  with  nearly  what  he  wants.  This  is 
why  we  advocate  the  purchase  of  a  bull  of  better  breed¬ 
ing  for  the  farmer’s  ordinary  use,  instead  of  his  dire- 
garding  entirely,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  character 
which  the  sire  is  so  certain  to  impress  upon  the  progeny. 

Improved  breeds  owe  their  present  degree  of  perfection, 
whatever  it  may  be,  only  to  the  skill  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  their  selection,  breeding  and  managementfor  a 
number  of  generations  and  a  long  series  of  years.  This 

*The  Origin  of  Varieties  in  Animals  and  PJants;  a 
Lecture  before  the  Farmer’s  Club  of  the  Am.  Instituto, 
by  Dr.  Waterbury. 


attention,  we  learn  from  the  extract  above,  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  valuable  qualities  that  it 
has  placed  within  our  reach,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
selection,  the  wants,  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  one’s 
stock  is  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  the  dictate  of  econo¬ 
my  for  the  time  being,  but  a  matter  of  importance  in 
the  future,  from  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  progeny 
as  well  as  on  the  parent.  Improvements  may  be  bred 
out  as  fast  or  faster  than  they  can  be  bred  in.  Until 
the  average  of  care  which  our  farm  stock  now  receives, 
becomes  much  greater,  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  advise 
the  maintenance  of  a  herd  or  flock  of  pure  improved 
blood  for  ordinary  farm  purposes ;  but,  by  beginning 
with  grades — employing  the  services  of  an  improv¬ 
ed  male  to  engraft  upon  “native”  stock,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  acquiring  the  habit  of  paying  closer  attention  to 
their  necessities  and  comforts,  not  only  will  our  cattle 
and  sheep  be  gradually  and  fundamentally  bettered, 
but  the  farmer  will  be  preparing  to  avail  himself 
of  breeds  already  rendered  capable  of  giving  with  pro¬ 
per  attention,  the  greatest  product  for  a  specified 
amount  of  food ;  and  animals  bred  to  this  point,  will 
then  come  into  his  hands  to  be  improved,  not  to  be  de¬ 
teriorated. 

That  the  common  sense  of  mankind  agrees  with  these 
views,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  efforts  in  every 
age,  to  better  the  stock  of  any  kind  or  country,  have 
been  awarded  the  highest  praise.  Govermental  breed¬ 
ing  farms,  in  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  do 
what  it  is  left  for  private  enterprise  to  do  among  us, 
and  what  is  in  England  nursed  and  aided  by  the  at¬ 
tention  which  the  wealthiest  and  highest  ranks,  from 
Prince  Albert  down,  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  to 
encourage.  In  promoting,  where  we  properly  can,  the 
interests  of  breeders  of  fine  stock,  we  do  so  in  so  far 
as  we  consider  them  identical  with  those  of  the  farmer 
himself,  and  not  a  step  farther.  And  the  complaint 
which  farmers  sometimes  make  against  Agricultural 
Journals  and  Societies,  that  they  are  mere  organs  of 
wealthy  breeders,  because  it  is  becoming  fashionable 
for  rich  men  to  spend  their  money  in  this  way — is  only 
justified  when  the  limit  above  specified  is  passed  over 
— when  investment  becomes  mere  speculation,  and  the 
advocates  of  any  particular  breed  lose  sight  of  their 
first  object,  that  of  benefitting  Agriculture,  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  one  of  filling  their  pockets.  Should  this  time  come, 
we  shall  be  as  ready  to  denounce  mercenary  projects  and 
misstatements  on  the  part  of  breeders,  as  we  now  are 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  Agricultural  pursuits  and  im¬ 
provements  among  the  wealthy,  instead  of  less  benefi¬ 
cial  if  not  absolutely  hurtful  ways  of  money-spending; 
to  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  all  rural  improvement,  and  to  commend  en¬ 
terprise  wherever  it  is  judiciously  directed. 

- - 

Grinding  Feed. — “If  a  machine  was  invented  to 
grind  hay,”  says  the  London  Farmer’s  Magazine, 
“the  ground  article  would  approximate  in  value  to  un- 
ground  oats  in  producing  fat  and  muscle.”  Chopping 
hay  and  stalks  is  the  process  that  comes  nearest  to 
grinding,  and  relieves  the  animal  of  just  so  much  labor 
as  it  takes  to  do  it.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  dry  hay  a 
day  is  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  muscles  of  one  pair 
of  jaws,  if  they  have  the  whole  burden  of  its  reduction 
to  small  bits  and  powder;  this  labor  affects  the  whole 
system,  like  other  labor,  retarding  the  animal’s  growth 
and  rendering  more  food  necessary  to  supply  the  waste 
of  its  tissues.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  grind¬ 
ing  other  kinds  of  feed  for  stock. 
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Hungarian  Grass  Seed. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  regret  to  see  you  per¬ 
sist  that  the  Hungarian  grass  seed  is  no  new  thing,  and 
that  Mr.  Thorburn  of  Albany,  has  it  for  sale  at  S3  per 
bushel.  I  have  received  the  genuine  seed  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  in  different  parcels, 
and  it  has  been  uniformly  the  same  in  shape,  size  and 
color.  I  have  also  received  a  sample  of  what  Mr. 
Thorburn  sells  for  Hungarian  grass  seed,*  and  find  it 
to  be  an  entirely  different  variety  of  grass  seed  from 
my  western  supply.  Mr.  Thorburn’s  is  of  a  lighter  color, 
rounder  and  larger,  like  millet  seed,  and  that  I  get  from 
’Iowa  and  Illinois  is  of  an  oblong  shape.  Will  you  please 
to  state  the  evidence  you  possess,  going  to  show  that  Mr. 
Thorburn  has  the  genuine  seed  at  $3  per  bushel.  I  can¬ 
not  procure  it  from  the  west  at  less  than  about  $7  per 
bushel,  including  express  charges,  and  if  it  can  be 
bought  in  Albany  for  S3,  while  I  sell  it  rapidly  at  $10 
per  bushel,  it  is  time  th’e  public  should  know  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  purchase  it  at  the  lesser  rate,  as 
I  have  no  desire  to  obtain  anything  above  a  fair  price 
for  the  genuine  seed.  It  is  evident  that  either  you  or 
I  are  deceiving  the  public  through  our  respective  jour¬ 
nals,  and  lam  desirous  of  testing  the  discrepancy  of 
accounts,  so  that  the  public  may  hereafter  know  what 
to  depend  on.  T.  B.  Miner,  Ed.  Rural  American. 
Clinton ,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  intend  to  “deceive  the  public,”  nor  do 
we  suppose  Mr.  Miner  does,  although  he  states  that  he 
is  selling  the  Hungarian  Grass  Seed  “  rapidly  at  $10 
per  bushel,”  while  the  same  seed  from  Iowa  is  selling 
at  Chicago,  according  to  Emery’s  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  April  22,  at  “  $2  to  $3  per  bushel/’  and 
Messrs.  Pease  &  Eggleston  of  this  city,  whose  seed 
we  know  to  be  the  genuine  Hungarian  from  Iowa,  ad¬ 
vertise  it  at  $3.25  per  bushel.  But  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

There  are  three  species  of  what  are  called  “common 
millet,”  figures  of  which,  copied  from  Loudon,  are  an¬ 
nexed. 


In  the  above,  b  represents  what  is  known  as  Pani- 
cum  miliaceum — a  variety  which  we  have  never  met 
with,  but  which  we  are  told  is  grown  in  some  places  in 
this  country. 

The  Italian  millet,  Setaria  italica,  (c)  was  many 
years  ago  grown  in  gardens, under  the  name  of  “  wreath 
grass,”  the  heads  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Thorburn  does  not  sell  it  as 
Hungarian  grass  seed,  but  simply  as  “  Millet  seed.”— Eds. 
Co.  Gent 


wreaths,  and  were  used  in  floral  and  rustic  ornaments. 
It  has  also  sometimes,  we  believe,  been  grown  as  a  field 
crop  for  its  seed  and  for  hay. 

The  German  millet,  Setaria  germanica ,  (a.) — some¬ 
times  called  Panicum  germanicum — ia  the  one  more 
generally  known  in  this  country  for 
30  or  more  years  past.  Of  this  speciea 
there  are  3  varieties,  varying  mainly 
in  the  color  of  the  seed — the  yellow, 
white  and  purple  grained.  This  is 
the  species  with  which  we  consider 
the  Hungarian  Grass  of  Iowa ,  af¬ 
ter  a  careful  examination,  to  be 
identical.  To  convince  others  that 
such  is  the  fact,  we  have  had  a  head 
of  the  Hungarian  Grass,  a  small 
bundle  of  which  we  received  from 
Iowa  last  autumn,  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved,  (Fig.  4  )  No  one  can  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  reduced  figure  of 
the  German  millet,  copied  above 
from  Loudon,  without  at  once  being 
convinced  that  the  plants  are  the  same. 

To  ascertain  whether  our  views  were  correct,  we  en¬ 
closed  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Hungarian  grass  re¬ 
ceived  from  Iowa,  to  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  than  whom  we  know  of  no  man 
better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  We 
annex  an  extract  from  his  reply,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  H.  raised  the  Hungarian  grass  from  Iowa 
seed  last  year,  and  consequently  has  had  a  most  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  German  mil¬ 
let.  He  says : — 

“  I  had  seed  of  the  “  Hungarian  grass”  from  Iowa 
last  spring,  from  which  I  raised  plants,  and  I  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  Farmer,  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  the  grass.  Therefore  I  know  it  is  the  same 
thing,  ^German  millet,]  which  has  been  more  or  less 
cultivated  here  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

“  The  heads  which  you  send  are  small,  probably  from 
the  crop  to  which  they  belonged  standing  thickly  on 
the  ground.  It  was  so  with  the  bundle  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  But  I  raised  some  much  larger.  Where  it 
has  plenty  of  room,  the  head  attains  much  more  size. 
It  was  from  a  head  produced  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Flint  in  his  work 
on  Grasses,  was  drawn.  I  think  he  told  me  it  was  from 
seed  sent  out  by  the  Patent  Office  as  Hungarian  mil¬ 
let.  At  any  rate,  I  have  compared  some  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  produced  from  the  Iowa  seed,  and  they 
are  the  same. 

“  The  chief  difference  in  the  varieties  of  German 
millet  is  in  the  color  of  the  seed — some  being  white, 
some  yellow,  and  some  purple.  They  will  all  mix  as 
readily  as  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  In  the  specimen 
you  sent  there  are  some  purple  seeds,  and  it  is  so  with 
all  I  have  ever  seen  from  Iowa,  showing  that  there  is 
a  mixture  of  kinds  ” 

- ♦-«--» - 

How  to  Improve  Soggy  Potatoes. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  potatoes  are  very  liable 
be  moist  and  soggy  after  boiling,  and  many  a  good  din¬ 
ner  will  be  spoiled  on  account  of  the  bad  potatoes.  A 
simple  remedy  for  this  is  the  following  : — After  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  sufficiently  boiled,  and  the  skins  taken  off, 
place  them  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  express  the  moisture  by 
a  slight  wringing;  they  will  then  appear  mealy,  and 
taste  as  well  as  the  best  Hibernians. — Sci.  American 
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Clover  Huller  and  Cleaner. 

J.  B,  Van  Buren ,  N.  Y.,  inquires  “  if 
there  is  a  clover  machine  that  will  thrash 
the  chaff  from  the  stalk  and  clean  the  seed 
at  one  operation — what  the  expense,  and 
how  many  bushels  it  will  clean  in  a  day,  and 
where  it  can  be  procured  ?”  We  give 
herewith  a  cut  of  a  Clover  Machine  manu¬ 
factured  by  Emery  Brothers  of  this  city.  It 
is  preferable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
put  the  clover  through  an  ordinary  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  before  it  is  submitted  to  any 
Huller,  in  order  to  separate  the  heads  from 
the  stalks,  for  the  seed  is  so  small,  and  re¬ 
quires  so  much  rubbing  to  get  it  out  of  the 
chaff,  that  to  put  stalks  and  all  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  at  once,  would  probably  crack  the 
seeds  and  render  them  valueless.  In  the 
Emery  machine,  graters  are  used  like  a 
coarse  file,  which  open  the  cell  in  which  the 
seed  is  contained,  and  squeeze  it  out — the 
fans  and  screens  attached  serving  to  clean 
it  thoroughly.  All  the  best  seed  will  be  separated  by 
once  putting  it  through,  but  by  gathering  up  the  chaff 
that  falls  nearest  the  machine  for  a  second  operation, 
a  further  quantity  of  seeds  may  be  detached,  more 
likely,  however,  to  include  those  that  are  immature  or 
blighted,  and  hence  of  not  so  good  quality.  The  amount 
a  machine  will  do  in  a  day  varies  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  crop  to  be  cleaned,  some  years  the 
heads  being  well  filled  with  plump  seeds,  while  in  oth¬ 
ers  there  are  much  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  chaff.  With  one  horse  power  the  above  machine  is 
said  to  grate  and  clean  from  7  to  14  bushels  per  day, 
the  heads  having  been  previously  threshed  out  from 
the  stalks.  Its  price,  packed  in  shipping  order,  and 
and  warranted,  is  $100. 

A  machine  is  also  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wheel¬ 
er,  Melick  &  Co.  of  this  city,  on  a  different  plan,  and 
with  no  provision  attached  for  cleaning  the  seed.  Its 
price  is  $32,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  “  capable  of  hulling 

from  5  to  15  bushels  a  day  ”  with  one  horse. 

- - — - - 

Mr.  Morrill’s  Land  Bill. 


This  act  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  the  22d  inst.,  and  it  is  understood  to 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  passing  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Morrill  supported  it  by  a  strong  speech  the  20th  inst.,  in 
which  he  forcibly  compared  the  aid  given  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  here  with  that  it  receives  in  other  countries,  and 
that  which  our  own  gives  to  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  bill  in  its  present  form,  is  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

Sec.  1 — Provides  for  the  appropriation  to  the  several 
States  of  5,920,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
in  the  rate  of  20,000  acres  for  each  of  its  present  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Sec.  2 — Relates  to  locating  the  lands  appropriated. 

Sec.  3 — Enacts  that  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the 
proceeds  ©f  these  lands,  for  any  expenses  incurred  pre¬ 
vious  to  or  during  their  sale — these  to  be  met  exclusively 
by  the  States  to  be  benefitted  thereby. 

Sec.  4— Provides  for  the  investment  of  such  proceeds  in 
safe  and  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  stocks,  and  that  these  in¬ 
vestments  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  “the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the 
endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  col¬ 
lege  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  or  classical  studies,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
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arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life.'” 

Sec.  5  and  last — Makes  these  land  grants  conditional : 

1.  Upon  the  replacement  by  any  State  accepting  them,  of 
any  portion  of  the  capital  or  interest  that  may  at  anytime 
be  lost  in  any  way,  so  that  the  whole  fund  may  be  forever 
inviolate  and  undimished,  except  “that  a  sum,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  Bites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever 
authorised  by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  said  States.” 

2.  Upon  the  non-appropriation,  “  under  any  pretense  what¬ 
ever,”  of  any  part  of  the  grant,  for  “  the  purchase,  erec¬ 
tion,  preservation,  or  repair,  of  any  building  or  buildings.” 

3.  Upon  the  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  any  amount 
received  for  lands  sold  by  the  States  accepting  them,  should 
they  fail  within  Jive  years  to  provide  at  least  one  such  in¬ 
stitution  as  is  described  in  the  fourth  section.  4.  Upon  a 
complete  annual  report  from  each  institution  organized 
under  the  act,  and  5.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  land  granted  one-half. \  when  its  minimum  value  lias  been 
doubled  by  railroad  grants. 


Top  Dressing  Meadow  Lands. 


Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — A  correspondent,  (“H.”) 
in  Co  (lent,  of  8th  April,  inquires  the  best  time  to  ap¬ 
ply  barn-yard  manure  to  grass  lands.  I  have  been 
experimenting  more  or  less  for  some  years,  in  top-dres¬ 
sing  meadows,  with  barn-yard  manures,  compost,  &c., 
I  always  wish,  when  I  ean,  to  draw  the  manure  in  the 
BUI  to  the  place  where  wanted,  and  put  in  heaps  of  a 
half  load  or  load  in  a  place,  and  sow  gypsum  over  the 
heaps  freely.  I  then  endeavor  to  spread  the  same 
over  the  land  just  before  the  fall  rains — first  scattering 
grass  seed,  (such  as  I  wish)  upon  the  land  to  be  ma¬ 
nured,  and  again  sowing  plaster  freely  over  the  manure 
thus  spread.  If  I  cannot  get  out  the  manure  wanted 
in  time  to  spread  before  the  Jail  rains,  I  draw  out  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  and  spread  before  the  spring  rains, 
as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground — always  sowing 
plaster  upon  the  heaps,  and  then  upon  the  scattered 
manure  and  grass  seed  as  before.  In  drawing  in  the 
fall  and  scattering,  we  shall  in  a  great  degree  prevent 
evaporation,  and  also  shall  get  a  start  with  the  effects 
of  the  manure,  and  in  a  great  measure  avoid  cutting 
up  the  lands  in  drawing.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
harrowing  the  turf  would  be  an  advantage. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  need 
of  plowing  lands  to  seed  them,  if  managed  with  a  tho¬ 
rough  course  of  top-dressing  as  above,  unless  it  is  to 
cleanse  the  lands  from  weeds,  &c ,  and  not  often  then. 
J.  C.  M.  Binghamton. 
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Experiments  with  Different  Manures  on  Potatoes. 


For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  made  in 
Great  Britain,  with  such  as  have  been  obtained  from 
similar  experiments  in  thi3  country,  of  the  kind  above 
designated,  we  have  put  into  a  tabular  form  the  more 
important  items  contained  in  a  report  of  certain  expe¬ 
riments  made  last  season,  upon  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Glasgow,  -Scotland. 
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The  report  from  which  this  Table  has  been  construct¬ 
ed,  does  not  make  mention  of  any  reservation  of  a  plot 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  produce 
without  any  manure.  This  very  important  point  seems 
to  have  been  neglected  altogether,  and  the  omission 
renders  the  whole  series  of  experiments  of  much  less 
value  than  they  might  have  been,  if  the  yield  per 
acre  without  manure  had  been  determined  and  re¬ 
ported.  This  omission  in  the  experiments  and  the  re¬ 
port,  makes  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
profit  of  any  of  the  several  applications,  giving  data 
merely  for  the  determination  of  their  relative  profit,  or 
for  a  comparison  between  manure  and  manure.  As  a 
substitute,  though  but  an  unsatisfactory  one,  for  the 
omitted  portion  of  these  experiments,  we  have  cal¬ 
culated  the  mean  or  average  of  the  different  col¬ 
umns  in  the  Table,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  a  glance ,  which  of  the  several  applications  cost 
more  or  less,  and  gave  a  yield  of  sound  or  unsound  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  a  nett  profit  (cost  of  manure  deducted,)  above 
or  below  the  mean  of  the  nine  experiments. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  hundreds  of 
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calculations  by  individual  readers,  we  have  reduced 
the  British  currency  to  that  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  rate  of  $5  for  each  j£l  sterling,  which,  though  not 
strictly  accurate,  is  a  convenient  and  sufficiently  exact 
approximation  j  and  have  reduced  the  weights  of  the 
produce  to  measures,  or  tons  and  hundred- weights  to 
bushels,  at  the  rate  of  58  lbs.  to  each  bushel.  In  this 
form,  the  Table  will  admit  of  comparison  with  other 
reports  of  experiments  in  potato  culture  with  greater 
ease,  readiness,  and  satisfaction.  It  may  be  well, 
moreover,  to  have  it  understood  and  remembered  that 
the  acre  in  this  Table  is  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  equal 
to  1  acre,  1  rood,  and  2  poles  nearly  of  English  and 
American  measure,  or  a  little  over  If  acre  of  our  mea¬ 
sure. 

The  experiments  whose  more  important  results  are 
above  tabulated,  were  made  on  ground  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “sharp  gravelly  marl/’  which  had  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  so  been  under  a  kind  of  four-years’  rotation — 
green  crops,  then  barley  or  oats,  and  then  two  years 
in  meadow, — and  in  1856  were  under  Italian  ryegrass, 
which  gave  three  good  cuttings.  The  seed  was  cut  in¬ 
to  sets  and  dusted  with  gypsum.  Beside  these  rather 
unimportant  items  of  information,  there  is  no  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  report  of  these  experiments  as  to  any 
of  the  details  and  circumstances,  except  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  or  other  of  the  columns  of  the  foregoing 
Table.  Neither  is  there  any  attempt  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences  or  lessons  of  any  kind  from  the  results,  nor  to 
make  them  do  service  in  the  support  of  any  disputed 
theory  or  practice.  Each  reader  is  left  to  draw  from 
the  compendious  report  whatever  inferences  or  deduc¬ 
tions  he  may  think  warranted  by  the  facts. 

As  all  the  manures  applied  to  the  several  experi¬ 
mental  plots  contain  ammonia,  actual  or  potential,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  experiments  now  under 
notice  afford  very  little  if  any  light  upon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  as  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil  for  a 
potato  crop — the  question,  namely,  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  applications,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous.  The  application  to  plot  3  contained  probably 
the  smallest  amount  of  nitrogenous  or  ammoniaeal  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  next  to  that,  or  perhaps  lower  still  in  its  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia,  is  the  application  to  plot  1.  The 
produce,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Table,  is  smaller 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  from  these  two  plots  than 
from  any  other.  The  forms  of  ammoniaeal  manures 
which  gave  the  largest  yield,  can  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  Table  ;  and  also  those  which  were  cheapest  and 
yielded  the  highest  net  profit,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Glue  Waste. 

The  common  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  putres¬ 
cent  (farm-yard)  manure  to  favor  or  increase  rot ,  is 
confirmed  by  these  experiments.  Very  large  doses  of 
any  ammoniaeal  manures  seem  to  have  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency,  as  in  plots  2,  7,  8  and  9. 

■ - »-#-* - ■ 

Chukning  Milk. — A  Connecticut  dairyman  (A.  H. 
Byington  of  Norwalk,)  thinks  that  more,  sweeter 
and  better  butter  is  produced  by  churning  all  milk, 
than  by  churning  the  cream  alone,  as  is  usually  prac¬ 
ticed  in  New-England.  And  “the  buttermilk,”  he 
says,  “churned  from  milk  just  turned,  is  better  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  hogs  or  even  calves,  than 
skimmed  sweet  milk.”  This,  from  careful  observation, 
he  regards  as  a  settled  fact,  and  if  so,  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  farmers.  Will  our  dairying  subscribers  who 
have  experimented,  give  us  their  views  on  the  subject? 
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Guano,  Hen  Manure,  and  some  other  Things. 

Messrs.  Editors — Within  a  few  years  past  farmers 
generally  have  become  much  more  economical  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  various  waste  materiafs  about  their  premises, 
and  applying  them  to  their  soils  as  fertilizers.  A  few 
years  since,  and  but  few  farmers,  comparatively, 
thought  of  looking  beyond  the  limits  of  their  barn¬ 
yards  for  manure.  The  vaults,  the  accumulations  of 
the  hen-house  and  dove  cote,  the  soap-suds  and  sink- 
water,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of  the  muck  swamps, 
were  almost  wholly  neglected. 

Since  the  introduction  of  guano  into  this  country 
thousands  of  farmers  make  account  of  saving  and  using 
the  manure  of  their  poultry  houses,  and  they  find  it, 
like  guano,  a  valuable  concentrated  manure,  though 
much  less  valuable,  ‘‘weight  for  weight.”  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  hen  manure  for  use,  we  find  the  experi¬ 
menters  frequently  mix  the  manure  with  ashes  or  lime, 
but  thi6  is  a  very  wrong  and  wasteful  practice,  for  it 
expels  much  of  the  ammonia,  altogether  the  most  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  the  manure.  Gluano  is  considered, 
both  by  the  chemist  and  the  intelligent  farmer,  valu¬ 
able  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it 
contains,  or  will  yield  upon  its  decomposition.  A  prime 
Peruvian  guano  will  yield  from  IS  to  18  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  as  it  is  this  substance  principally  for 
which  the  farmer  buys  guano,  the  ammonia  costs  him 
some  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  and  this  is  cheaper  than 

I  he  can  buy  it  in  any  other  form.  Now  if  a  farmer 
mixes  ashes  or  lime  with  his  guano,  he  is  scattering 
his  money  to  the  “  four  winds  of  heaven,”  or  rather 
j  his  ammonia,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

;  In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  April  15,  a  correspondent  (A 
]  Small  Farmer)  gives  his  way  of  preparing  hen  manure 
j  for  corn.  He  says — ■“  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
1 J  several  years  of  getting  together  all  the  clear  manure 
from  the  hen  roost  that  I  could,  and  a  few  days  before 
planting  (say  three  to  six)  mix  an  equal  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  and  about  half  as  much  plaster  thoroughly 
together,  wetting  it  enough  to  moisten  the  whole.” 
Now  with  all  due  respect  to  the  feelings  of  this  “  Small 
Farmer,”  we  beg  to  say  that  he  could  not  take  a  more 
effectual  method  of  expelling  the  ammonia  from  his 
hen  manure,  unless  he  was  to  burn  it  in  the  fire.  But 
still  the  compost  might  possess  considerable  manurial 
value. 

Also  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  J.  E.  S.  of 
Maple  Grove,  at  the  request  of  H.  Clayton,  gives  his 
“modus  operandi”  of  composting  hen  manure.  He 
says : 

“  As  often  as  four  or  five  times  a  year  I  gather  the 
droppings  of  my  fowls,  thoroughly  mixing  with  every 
three  bushels  of  manure,  two  bushels  of  ashes,  one 
bushel  of  plaster,  and  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  salt 
This  compost  is  thrown  into  a  large  box  or  bin,  where 
it  can  remain  secure  from  the  weather  until  wanted  for 
use.  In  place  of  ashes,  I  have  formerly  used  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  with  the  best  results .” 

Now  we  will  suggest  to  J.  E.  S.,  that  he  take  a  ta¬ 
ble-spoonful  of  unloaehed  wood  ashes,  and  one  of  hen 
manure ;  moisten  the  mass  if  dry,  and  with  the  spoon 
rub  the  ashes  and  manure  together  for  a  short  time ; 
then  apply  the  mixture  to  his  nose,  give  a  hearty  sniff, 

_  and  he  will  find  the  ammonia  of  the  manure  escaping 
v  at  the  rate  of  2,40.  Then  let  him  take  the  same  amount 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  manure,  and  rub  together,  and 


he  will  find  the  ammonia  flying  off  with  still  greater 
speed. 

Messrs.  Editors,  it  affords  us  no  pleasure  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  of  our  brother  farmers,  and  we  do  not  do  | 
it  in  a  spirit  of  “captious  criticism,”  but  solely  for  the 
good  purpose  of  imparting  correct  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge.  From  lack  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  our 
business  in  times  past,  we  have  committed  many  mis¬ 
takes  in  our  attempts  at  experimenting,  to  some  of 
which  we  will  refer  before  closing  this  article. 

Immediately  following  J.  E.  S.’s  communication,  you 
give  us  a  “new  way  of  preparing  bones,”  by  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  of  Scotland.  To  his  manner  of  preparing  bones  we 
have  nothing  to  object,  but  we  think  he  very  much  errs 
in  his  treatment  of  woolen  rags  for  manure. 

Woolen  rags  contain  about  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  If  the  rags  were  to  be 
perfectly  decomposed  in  a  muck  compost  heap,  they 
would  yield  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  a  lar¬ 
ger  amount  than  good  Peruvian  guano  yields,  and  as 
far,  then,  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  rags  are  worth 
more,  “pound  for  pound,”  than  guano.  Fresh  lean 
beef  contains  77  per  cent,  of  water,  and  23  per  cent,  of 
dry  animal  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  100  lbs.  of  lean 
beef  will  only  give  23  lbs.  of  dry  or  jerked  beef.  The 
dry  beef  contains  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  consequently 
one  pound  of  woolen  rags  contains  about  as  much  ni¬ 
trogen  as  five  pounds  of  clear  beef  steak. 

If  lean  beef  is  boiled  in  a  strong  lye,  it  will  be  de¬ 
composed,  (eaten  up )  By  this  process,  the  nitrogen 
would  be  principally  driven  off,  in  unison  with  a  portion 
of  the  hydrogen,  as  free  ammonia;  and  nearly  the 
same  results  would  follow  in  boiling  woolen  rags  to  a 
pulp  in  strong  lye. 

About  one-half  the  weight  of  the  fresh  bones  of  an 
animal,  is  composed  of  cartilage,  gelatine,  and  oil — the 
balance  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  The 
gelatine  contains  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.  Some  years 
ago,  we  filled  a  forty -gallon  boiler  with  broken  horn 
piths  and  strong  caustic  lye,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  bone.  Soon  after  the  boiling  commenced,  there 
was  a  great  evolution  of  ammonia.  Several  doors  in  the 
house  were  carelessly  left  open,  and  the  pungent  odor 
of  ammonia  filled  the  house  from  “  cellar  to  garret,” 
and  in  some  of  the  rooms  almost  to  suffocation.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was,  we  disintegrated  the 
bones,  converting  them  into  a  fine  white  powder,  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bones.  On  that  score  they  might  about  as 
well  have  been  burfied.  So  we  think,  in  boiling  woolen 
rags  in  strong  lye.  Wool,  of  course,  is  nearly  identical 
with  woolen  rags.  Some  years  ago,  for  several  years, 
we  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  waste  wool  from  a  card¬ 
ing  machine.  This  is  usually  much  saturated  with  a 
gummy  oil,  which  very  much  retards  its  decomposition 
if  plowed  into  the  soil  in  that  state.  To  cleanse  this 
wool,  we  have  sometimes  boiled  it  for  a  short  time  in  a 
tolerably  strong  lye ;  a  few  minutes’  boiling  will  be 
sufficient  to  remove  the  oil.  The  wool  should  then  be 
composted,  as  it  is  slow  in  decomposing.  The  oil  and 
lye  forms  a  kind  of  soap,  a  valuable  material  for  mix¬ 
ing  with  peat  or  swamp  muck.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  wool  contain  over  17  pounds  of  nitrogen,  as  much 
as  there  is  in  3,400  pounds  of  fresh  cow  manure. 

Great  quantities  of  woolen  waste  and  rags  are  used 
in  England,  as  manure  for  the  hop  plant,  the  price 
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ranging  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton.  Such  waste  matters 
are  worth  saving  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  we  obtained  a  cask  of  ground 
gypsum,  (500' lbs.)  This  was  placed  in  an  out- house 
where  it  remained  for  about  one  year  ;  during  the 
time  there  was  turned  upon  the  gypsum  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  chamber  lye.  After  a  few  months  time,  by 
testing  the  gypsum  with  slaked  lime,  there  would  be  a 
great  escape  of  ammonia.  In  the  autumn  we  made  a 
compost  heap  of  five  loads  of  good  manure  and  ten 
loads  of  swamp  muck.  The  next  spring,  procured  a 
cask  of  lime,  slaked  it  near  the  compost  heap ;  also  took 
two  bushels  of  the  ammonia  saturated  gypsum  near  the 
compost  heap  ;  then  set  two  hired  men  to  shoveling  over 
the  compost,  while  we  threw  on  with  a  shovel  the  hot 
lime  and  the  gypsum whenever  a  shovel  full  of  the 
gypsum  went  to  the  heap,  my  hired  hands  would  leave 
and  See  to  the  windward  side,  to  prevent  suffocation 
from  the  fumes  of  the  escaping  ammonia.  However, 
we  succeeded  in  mixing  the  whole  together,  and  pro¬ 
bably  we  lost  the  bigger  portion  of  the  ammonia  that 
we  had  been  treasuring  up  for  a  twelve  months.  Some 
may  ask  why  we  did  so — the  fact  was,  at  that  time 
“  we  didn’t  know  no  better  1”  It  was  only  one  of  those 
mistakes  that  farmers  are  liable  to  make  whenever 
they  undertake  to  meddle  with  chemicals  about  which 
they  possess  no  correct  knowledge. 

Another  time  we  had  a  bushel  or  two  of  the  fine  bone 
dust  from  the  button  mold  factory  ;  thinking  to  add  to 
the  value  of  the  bone  dust,  we  placed  it  upon  the  barn 
floor,  poured  upon  it  boiling  water  till  it  was  thorough¬ 
ly  soaked,  then  put  upon  the  bone  an  equal  amount  of 
fresh  ashes — took  a  shovel  to  mix  up  the  mass.  In  les3 
than  half  a  minute  we  went  out  of  the  barn  in  double 
quick  time — such  a  smell  of  ammonia  we  had  never 
before  met  with.  However,  we  have  since  learned  better 
how  to  manage  these  matters. 

We  have  given  the  result  of  boiling  horn-piths — our 
next  attempt  was  to  burn  a  cartload  ;  this  most  effec¬ 
tually  destroyed  all  of  the  organic  matter,  leaving  the 
bone  in  a  condition  to  easily  pulverize.  But  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  attended  with  a  loss  of  about  one-half 
the  manuriai  value  of  the  bones.  Since  then,  have 
broken  up  all  the  bones  we  could  collect  with  heavy 
hammers,  and  plowed  them  in  ;  but  the  breaking  them 
up  is  a  slow  process,  to  say  nothing  about  the  danger 
of  getting  an  eye  put  out.  To-day  (April  24)  our  team 
is  drawing  horn-piths  from  a  tannery.  We  shall  put 
a  pith  in  each  potato  hill  at  planting  time,  and  also  a 
spoonful  of  dry  hen  manure — (we  don’t  mix  ashes  or 
lime  with  the  droppings  of  our  poultry) — and  will  re¬ 
port  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  the  result  of  the  Prince 
Albert  potatoes  you  so  kindly  forwarded  a  few  days 
since.  We  have  got  them  cut  and  limed,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Howatt,  and  shall  give  his  one-eye 
system  a  fair  trial.  Levi  Bartlett. 

- »»« - 

Potatoes — The  One-eye  System. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  find  I  omitted  stating  in  my 
article  on  “  Potato  Culture,”  (p.  202,)  one  particular 
which  I  did  not  think  of  until  to-day  in  planting  my 
early  ones,  when  it  immediately  struck  me ;  and  as  I 
am  aware  that  a  great  many  of  your  readers  intend 
trying  the  one- eye  system,  I  wish  them  to  have  all 
particulars,  so  that  they  may  have  success.  In  drop¬ 
ping  the  set  in  your  drill,  turn  the  eye  of  the  set  on 


bottom  of  drill — that  is,  the  skin  next  the  earth.  By 
doing  so,  your  bud  or  stalk  takes  root  immediately  at 
the  base  (by  set.)  If  planted  cut  side  down,  they  will 
not  root  at  the  set,  but  one  joint  above.  In  dropping, 
it  is  as  easy  to  do  it  right  as  wrong.  This  also  gives 
you  a  longer  stem. 

In  all  cases  where  manure  is  applied  in  the  drills  or 
hills,  (drills  are  preferable,)  let  it  be  applied  under  the 
set in  no  case  over  it.  If  applied  over  the  sets,  the 
rains  wash  the  liquid  of  the  manure  to  the  young  shoot 
or  shoots  and  injures  them. 

I  have  had  orders  for  potato-eyes,  to  be  cut  out  size 
of  peas,  and  forwarded  by  mail.  Such  is  not  the  way 
to  raise  them.  Those  that  fail  in  producing  potatoes 
from  those  pea  eyes,  must  not  say  the  one-eye  system 
won’t  do. 

To  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  a 
good  potato,  I  will  tell  them  how  to  do  it :  Take  a  po¬ 
tato  of  any  size,  put  it  in  a  flower-pot,  and  e^ver  it  two 
inches  over  with  good  rich  earth,  half  loam  and  half 
well  rotted  stable  manure.  Bury  this  pot  in  a  hot- bed 
to  its  brim ;  when  the  sprouts  appear  half  an  inch  or  j 
inch  above  ground,  run  your  knife  down  close  by  the 
stem  until  you  reach  the  bulb,  then  slant  your  knife  a 
little  and  it  is  cut,  as  you  will  feel  by  keeping  bold  of 
the  stem  and  keeping  it  pulled.  When  up,  have  a 
three  or  five  inch  pot  filled  with  the  same  soil,  and  in¬ 
sert  those  cuttings  all  round  the  pot,  pressing  them  well 
in  ;  put  them  in  the  same  depth  as  they  were  before 
cutting;,  give  a  light  watering,  and  plunge  your  pots 
in  your  hot-bed.  One  potato  thus  treated,  will  give 
you  a  large  amount  of  plants,  as  the  potato  will  con¬ 
tinue  throwing  shoots  until  it  decays.  When  your  cut-  I 
tings  are  rooted,  transplant  into  drills  same  as  plant-  1 
ing,  and  from  your  first  cuttings  you  can  get  another 
crop  without  injury  to  them  by  cutting  them  off  half 
or  an  inch  above  ground ;  they  will  soon  throw  out 
fresh  shoots.  The  above  plan  I  have  successfully  proved 
to  be  good-  in  increasing  a  good  variety  of  potato,  and 
a  profitable  one,  as  it  requires  but  little  work,  and  soon 
gets  you  into  a  good  stock  of  tubers,  and  such  as  we 
practice  when  we  meet  a  valuable  potato.  Gerald 
Howatt.  Newton,  New- Jersey. 

- ®  9 - ■ 

liaising  Turkeys. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  one  of  your  late  numbers  an 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  food  for  young  turkeys.  Last 
season  was  not  favorable,  on  account  of  the  continued 
rain  for  weeks,  but  I  raised  sixty  from  three  old  hen 
turkeys ;  by  putting  the  first  litter  under  a  hen,  she 
hatched  out  eleven,  and  the  old  turkey  commenced 
laying  soon  after  her  first  litter. 

I  attribute  my  success,  in  a  measure,  to  the  feeding 
the  young  ones  on  hard  boiled  eggs,  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  turn  out  days  and  pick  for  themselves — 
driving  them  up  nights  into  some  dry  barn.  When 
they  begin  to  get  a  little  hardy,  and  the  nights  grow 
warm,  let  them  find  food  and  shelter  for  themselves. 

It  is  but  very  little  trouble  to  mince  the  eggs :  Take 
two  or  more  in  a  cup  or  bowl,  and  the  point  of  a  knife. 

For  a  change,  give  them  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or  a 
little  boiled  rice.  Place  the  food  outside  the  coop,  on 
a  clean  board,  out  of  the  old  one’s  reach,  (corn  is  good 
enough  for  her,)  and  my  word  for  it,  it  will  not  only  be 
profitable  to  feed  eggs,  but  a  pleasure  to  see  the  little  ] 
birds  eat,  and  hear  them  sing  at  the  same  time.  Feed-  I 
ing  is  one  great  point ;  there  are,  however,  many  things  (ft 
to  be  observed,  as  they  are  a  very  knowing  fowl.  \ 
Maria  Brown.  New  Hartford ,  Oneida  Co ,  N.  Y.  V 
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Draining  Deepens  the  Soil. 

The  effects  of  thorough  draining  in  deepening  the 
soil,  are  readily  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  those  wet  and  retentive,  with  those  either 
naturally  or  artificially  of  a  porous  nature. 

All  heavy  soils  must  be  shallow  from  the  influence 
of  stagnant  water — of  water  which  saturates  the  sur¬ 
face,  not  being  able  to  pass  away  by  filtration.  Every 
fall  of  water  gives  a  mortar-like  consistency  to  such  a 
soil,  and  as  the  moisture  passes  off  by  the  slow  process 
of  evaporation,  it  becomes  baked  and  brick-like,  in¬ 
stead  of  light  and  friable.  If  plowed  when  wet,  it  is 
entirely  unfit  for  the  growth  of  crops ;  if  stirred  when 
dry,  it  turns  up  in  clods  and  lumps ;  in  either  case,  it 
is  only  after  much  labor  that  any  finely  pulverized 
earth  is  obtained  to  support  and  nourish  vegetable 
growth,  and  an  inferior  crop  is  ever  the  result.  Satu¬ 
ration  without  jUtration,  .kills  the  productive  power 
of  any  soil — makes  it  hard,  shallow  and  sterile,  how¬ 
ever  rich  in  every  clement  of  fertility  it  may  be,  when 
differently  situated  in  the  single  circumstance  of  drain¬ 
age. 

Porous  or  well- drained  soils,  on  the  contrary,  never 
retain,  even  if  they  become  saturated  with  water 
The  surplus  moisture  filtrates  at  once  into  the  drains, 
leaving  the  surface  loose  and  friable.  Such  a  soil  can 
be  plowed  at  any  seasonable  time,  and  turns  up  mellow 
earth,  readily  fitted  as  a  seed-bed  for  any  crop.  Such 
a  soil  invites  the  roots  of  plants  down,  offering  them 
food  instead  of  a  stone-like  earth,  and  every  year 
deepens  the  area  of  vegetable  growth,  until  the  full 
depth  is  reached  to  which  it  has  been  drained. 

That  draining  deepens  the  soil,  we  will  bring  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  to  show — one  which  confirms  every  point 
stated  above.  It  is  condensed  from  a  letter  from  that 
pioneer  drainer  and  pioneer  of  good  farmers,  John 
Johnston,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  was  published  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  Jan.  19,  1854.  He  says: 

“  Last  spring  I  concluded  to  plow  a  clayey  field, 
containing  forty  acres,  only  once  for  wheat,  and  that 
after  harvest.  Previous  to  draining  it  was  one  of  my 
wettest  fields,  and  in  dry  weather,  even  in  April  and 
May,  was  very  hard  to  plow,  often  having  to  get  the 
coulters  and  shares  sharpened  every  day,  when  we  used 
wrought- iron  shares.  Owing  to  the  great  drought  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after  harvest,  I  got  a  large  plow  made, 
so  that  I  could  put  two  or  more  yokes  of  cattle  and  a 
pair  of  horses  to  it  if  necessary.  Immediately  after 
harvest  we  started  for  the  field,  oxen  and  drivers,  plow¬ 
men  and  horses  j  and  besides,  new  shares  on  the  plows, 
took  other  new  shares  along,  expecting  to  be  obliged 
to  change  every  day. 

When  we  got  to  the  field,  I  had  one  man  put  a  pair 
of  horses  before  the  large  plow,  and  try  to  open  the 
land  with  a  shallow  furrow.  He  went  seventy  rods 
away  and  back  without  even  a  stop,  except  when  the 
clover  choked  the  plow.  I  then  put  the  plow  down  to 
eight  inches,  and  after  one  round,  to  nearly  ten,  and 
he  went  around  without  any  trouble.  His  furrow  was 
over  nine  inches  deep,  and  laid  as  perfect  as  could  be. 
I  then  had  one  yoke  of  oxen  put  behind  my  smallest 
horses,  and  a  pair  of  horses  before  each  of  my  other 
plows,  and  they  plowed  the  field  with  perfect  ease,  only 
changing  shares  twice. 

“  Although  the  field  was  undoubtedly  plowed  at  the 
rate  of  nine  inches  deep,  yet  the  clover  roots  -went 
deeper,  and  the  land  plowed  up  as  mellow  as  any  loam  ; 
whereas,  had  it  not  been  drained,  it  would  have  broke 
up  in  lumps  as  large  as  the  heads  of  horses  or  oxen. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  neighbor  broke  up  a  field  about  the 
same  season,  and  similar  land,  but  not  drained,  and 


after  cultivating,  rolling  and  harrowing,  he  had  to  em¬ 
ploy  men  and  mallets  to  break  the  lumps,  before  he 
could  get  mould  to  cover  the  seed ;  and  after  all  did 
not  get  the  third  of  a  crop  of  either  wheat  or  straw. 
My  wheat  looks  as  well  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  a  good  crop.” 

Those  farmers,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  clayey  soils  when  dry, 
or  in  any  state,  will  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Johnston  ex¬ 
claimed,  on  finding  this  great  change  in  the  depth  and 
friability  of  this  clay  bed, — “  I  never  was  more  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  in  my  life — in  fact,  had  my  men  been 
plowing  in  gold  dust,  as  they  do  in  California,  I  should 
have  been  no  more  pleased.”  This  great  change  was 
the  simple  effect  of  thorough  drainage — the  soil,  no 
longer  compelled  to  remain  saturated  with  water,  lost 
its  brick  and  mortar  character,  and  became  a  live,  or 
at  least  an  active  and  productive  soil,  ready  to  reward 
the  labor  of  the  farmer. 

- #-*— • - 

The  Problems  of  the  Farm. 

Winter,  the  night  of  the  year,  when  Nature  is  most 
quiet  and  unattractive,  is  appropriately  called  the 
work-day  or  harvest-time  of  the  philosophic  student : 
but  to  the  intelligent  practical  farmer,  his  text  books 
open  their  rarest  and  profoundest  lessons  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  spring.  In  winter  he  may  pursue  the  study  of 
abstract  questions  and  sciences,  but  in  spring  he  en¬ 
gages  in  the  practical  application  of  the  knowlege  al¬ 
ready  made  his  own,  and  of  all  which  he  can  obtain 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested.  Thought  is  united  with  action,  and  a  new 
importance  attaches  to  the  investigations  which  are 
most  appropriately  and  successfully  commenced  at  this 
time. 

The  necessary  conditions  to  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  adaptation  of  different  soils  by  appropriate 
methods  of  management  to  the  production  of  different 
crops,  are  problems  among  the  most  important  which 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  and,  in  some 
form  and  degree,  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  gives  his 
thoughts  to  their  solution.  He  considers  the  question 
of  preparation  in  its  relation  to  productiveness,  me¬ 
chanically — in  regard  to  plowing,  subsoiling,  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  cultivating — and  chemically,  as  it  concerns 
the  necessary  manures  and  the  atmospheric  influences 
affecting  the  soil.  These  conditions  are  studied  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  crop  desirable  to  produce 
from  the  soil — the  connection  between  these  and  the 
natural  world — also  the  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  farm  and  market,  all  enter  into  the  statement 
from  which  the  problem  is  to  be  worked  out. 

These  questions  we  say,  in  some  form  and  degree, 
receive  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  But  it  is  too  sel¬ 
dom  given  in  that  systematic  form  necessry  to  tho¬ 
roughness — to  the  extent  or  with  that  depth  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  these  subjects  demand.  Complex  in  char¬ 
acter,  they  extend  through  every  department  of  scien¬ 
tific  research,  furnishing  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise 
of  every  mental,  as  well  as  physical  faculty.  No  pur¬ 
suit  or  employment  so  calls  into  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  humanity  as  that  of  Agriculture.  We  mean  by 
this,  that  none  will  so  well  secure  and  preserve  the 
equal  development  of  the  whole  man  as  will  this  when 
entered  into  and  carried  out  in  its  true  spirit  and  sig¬ 
nification. 

1  Studies  for  the  farmer  !  There  is  no  lack  of  subjects 
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— important,  profitable,  and  interesting  subjects — to  oc¬ 
cupy  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  perceptive,  the 
reasoning,  the  imaginative,  and  the  executive  powers, 
may  have  free  scope  in  observing  and  analysing  the 
varied  relations  and  bearings  of  the  wide  range  of 
facts  ever  challenging  the  attention,  and  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  present  and  future  opera¬ 
tions.  Nor  need  the  mind  be  confined  to  the  narrow 
range  of  one’s  own  farm  or  neighborhood.  While  there 
are  so  many  problems  in  Agriculture  still  unsolved,  in 
which  all  nations  are  interested,  is  there  not  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  ambition,  as  well 
as  the  deepest  wisdom  and  the  purest  philantrophy  7 
Assuredly  there  is. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Let  us  resolve  to  enter  up¬ 
on  the  labors  of  our  farms  this  spring,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  our  objects,  and  a  determination  to 
be  more  thorough  in  our  methods  than  ever  before- 
Should  each  one  thus,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  no¬ 
bleness  of  his  calling,  engage  in  the  great  work  of  im¬ 
provement,.  what  an  aggregate  of  power  would  be  ex¬ 
erted  7  How  memorable  the  epoch  which  should  inau¬ 
gurate  such  a  spirit  among  us. 

- oo* - 

Spring  Management  of  Manures. 


Eds.  Country  Gentlemen — So  limited  is  the  time 
in  this  latitude,  in  which  the  farmer  is  to  go  through 
all  the  labors  of  spring,  that  he  is  often  at  his  wits  end 
to  contrive  how  to  do  the  whole  in  season,  or  often 
what  to  do.  first. 

For  one,  no  branch  of  spring  labor  has  been  to  me  a 
more  difficult  problem,  than  the  proper  management  of 
the  accumulated  masses  of  manures  as  they  now  are 
presented in  the  straw-yard,  a  coating  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep,  of  a  mixture  of  cattle  droppings  and 
urine,  rejected  portions  of  coarse  hay,  with  a  large 
predominating  amount  of  trodden  straw,  all  frozen  to¬ 
gether  till  near  the  first  of  May,  and  quite  unferment¬ 
ed  ;  near  the  cow  stable  lies  a  large  pile  with  less  straw, 
so  compact  indeed  that  but  little  air  enters  it,  hence  it 
is  very  little  fermented,  yet  the  frost  is  nearly  out  of 
it  as  warm  weather  appears.  The  refuse  of  the  horse 
stable  lies  steaming  away,  ready  to  be  drawn,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  spread  during  the  latter  part  of  win¬ 
ter,  as  it  should  have  been. 

In  accordance  with  views  expressed  by  several  of 
your  correspondents  upon  this  subject,  I  believe  all 
manures  should  be  partially  decomposed  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  before  being  applied  as  a  top-dressing  or  turned 
under.  The  reasons  are  to  my  mind  simple  and  con¬ 
clusive.  The  refuse  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
devoted  as  fertilizers,  must  evidently  assume  new 
forms,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  before  they  ean 
be  presented  as  nutriment  to  the  growing  plant.  The 
woody  fibre  of  the  straw  must  pass  to  the  form  of  humic 
acid,  or  some  of  its  allied  types,  nnd  be  reduced  to  a 
soluble  state  by  being  combined  with  the  mineral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  straw,  or  better  with  ammonia  formed  from 
such  animal  matter  as  the  manure  may  chance  to 
contain. 

Now  these  changes  are  thoroughly  effected  only  when 
the  mass  is  brought  in  close  contact,  and  aided  by  a 
degree  of  heat — neither  of  which  are  found  in  the  soil. 
Neither  of  these  conditions — contact  and  heat — are 
well  secured  except  in  properly  constructed  compost 
heaps.  Hence  to  conform  our  practice  to  correct  theory, 


it  appears  to  me  that  all  manures  not  piled  when  thrown 
from  the  stable,  should  be  piled  and  fermented  before 
being  applied  to  the  soil. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  without  too  much  ex¬ 
pense  7 

To  answer  this  inquiry,  I  will  give  you  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  me  for  the  last  two  years,  with  the  results  of 
which  I  have  been  tolerably  well  satisfied.  The  horse 
manure,  which  should  be  hauled  early  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating  and  fire-fang,  I  spread  upon  ground  plowed 
the  fall  before  for  oats  and  potatoes,  evenly  spreading 
it  from  the 'wagon,  by  which  the  crop  is  irsyre  uniform¬ 
ly  fed  than  can  possibly  be  done  when  the  manure  is 
first  left  in  piles,  and  in  the  end  costs  less  labor  for 
spreading.  The  yard  manure,  and  that  from  the  cow 
stables,  is  reserved  for  corn,  and  as  soon  as  the  yard 
manure  is  thawed  up,  it  is  piled  into  heaps  about  five 
feet  wide,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  you 
please.  Care  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  sides  of  the 
pile  perpendicular,  and  the  top  flat  or  a  little  dishing, 
so  that  the  rains  that  fall  upon  it  will  soak  in  and  aid 
in  fermentation.  The  object  is  to  induce  a  rapid  and 
thorough  fermentation,  and  to  effect  this  it  must  be  so 
piled  as  to  admit  air  through  the  whole  pile  and  keep 
it  moist,  and  if  the  pile  is  not  more  than  five  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom,  it  will  admit  air  to  the  center, 
and  if  piled  during  the  last  week  in  April,  it  will  be 
well  fermented  and  rotten  by  the  20th  of  May,  when 
piled  as  above  directed.  Last  year  my  manure  was 
piled  April  23d  and  24th,  and  hauled  to  the  cornfield 
May  25th,  when  it  was  tender  and  well  fermented. 
The  corn  land  plowed  in  the  meantime,  the  manure 
harrowed  in  thoroughly,  and  the  corn  planted  and  titled 
by  flat  culture. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  on  sod  manured  in  the  far¬ 
row,  except  a  strip  which  was  left  through  the  lot  to 
drive  on  while  drawing  manure.  This  strip  was  ma¬ 
nured  before  being  turned  over,  and  the  result  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  that  spread  on  the  furrow  and  drag¬ 
ged  in.  This  was  specially  apparent  in  the  young  corn, 
which  came  up  stronger  and  kept  ahead  of  the  four 
rows  where  the  manure  was  turned  under,  till  harvest 
time  ;  and  generally,  as  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  surface 
manuring  has  done  the  best.  The  extra  labor  of  piling- 
yard  manure,  is  compensated  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  quality  of  the  manure  is  greatly  improved,  the 
bulk  is  diminished  by  being  concentrated,  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  fermentation, 
so  that  the  labor  of  drawing  is  greatly  lessened ;  be¬ 
sides  it  is  loaded  from  such  piles  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  from  the  yard  mass.  But  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  of  thus  fermenting  manure,  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  such  foul  seeds  as  ara  usually  carried 
to  the  field  from  the  barn-yard,  for  such  as  are  near 
the  center  of  the  pile  have  their  vitality  destroyed  by 
the  heat,  and  those  at  or  near  the  surface  are  sprout¬ 
ed,  so  that  ruin  overtakes  them  all.  Gurdon  Evans. 
~ - *— ♦-© - — 

Apple-seed  Washer.— Seeing  an  apple-seed  wash¬ 
er  described  in  your  paper,  I  wish  to  know  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  it„  how  it  is  made,  and  how  much  it  will 
clean  per  hour,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  erect  one. 
Evans  Pennington.  Jennerville,  Penn.  [We  are 
unable  to  give  any  further  information  than  already 
published  in  relation  to  the  washers.  Will  those  who 
have  used  them  please  answer  the  above.} 
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Design  for  an  Octagon  House. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  will  here  find  a  design  foi 
an  octagon  dwelling,  which  it  is  believed  is  both  con 
venient  and  pleasant.  A  building  of  this  description 
can  be  built  of  substantial  groute  or  concrete — that 
shall  be  perfectly  durable — for  a  cost  of  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
amount  of  finish  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  at  the  cost 
of  material  at  different  locations. 


First  Floor — 20  Feet  Sides,  outside  wall. 

By  a  moment’s  inspection  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  rooms  are  entered  from  the  hall  and  pas¬ 
sage,  without  passing  through  any  other  room,  while 
the  stairs  also  are  ascended  without  opening  into  any 
of  the  rooms.  And  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  rooms 
are  large  and  light  to  correspond  to  their  uses,  while 
the  work  rooms  and  entrances  open  to  the  warm  and 
sunny  directions,  which,  for  comfort,  should  always  be 
the  case,  where  the  location  will  admit  of  it.  There  is 
a  long,  well  lighted  dining-room,  an  ample  kitchen 
and  work-room,  properly  detached  from  the  other 
rooms  to  prevent  the  passage  of  unpleasant  odors,  and 
yet  very  near  to  save  unnecessary  steps ;  a  pleasant 
family  room  on  one  side  of  the  front  hall,  with  the  li¬ 
brary  or  office  opposite ;  a  good  meal-room,  most  secure 
from  rats  by  being  central ;  and  convenient  access  to 
the  cellar  under  the  main  stairs,  marked  c  s.  Then 
the  triangular  corners  come  into  excellent  use,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  different  occupants  may  chose,  for  bath,  clo¬ 
set,  pantry,  or  even  for  bedrooms,  being  amply  large 
for  a  single  bed.  And  in  building  for  myself  I  should 
always  have  at  least  two  open  fire-places  in  the  house 
— one  in  the  family-room  and  one  in  the  sitting  room — 
on  account  of  healthfulness  and  pleasant  appearance. 
In  this  plan,  the  office  and  hall  can  be  warmed  by  a 
small  stove  in  the  former,  with  the  pipe  passing  through 
the  latter  into  the  chimney  of  the  family  room.  It  will 
be  seen  there  is  a  convenient  wash  sink  in  the  back 
entry,  marked  s,  while  the  kitchen  is  large  enough  to 
admit  of  stationary  oven  and  range  if  desired,  between 
the  two  windows.  In  fact,  the  main  plan  will  admit  of 
many  changes  in  the  minor  details,  to  suit  the  variety 
of  tastes  or  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  occupied. 

And  now  we  will  ascend  the  stairs  and  look  at  the 
upper  story ;  here  we  find  a  beautiful  parlor,  and  back 
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of  it  is  a  large  and  pleasant  amusement-room,  where 
a  very  large  company  of  family  friends  or  others,  may 
enjoy  themselves  on  festive  occasions,  as  shall  suit  the 
inclinations — and  it  would  be  better  for  both  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  farming  communities,  if  they 
would  calculate  upon  and  indulge  more  cordially  in  ra¬ 
tional  and  innocent  amusements,  than  they  (many  of 
them,)  do.  Here  is  also  a  large  dry  store-room,  a  cabi¬ 
net  or  study-room  for  the  youth,  and  four  good  bed¬ 
rooms,  with  closets;  still  this  upper  story  will  admit  of 
diversity  of  sub-divisions,  to  meet  any  required  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  left  the  upper 
partitions  to  correspond  with  the  walls  below,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  renders  the  whole  a  very  convenient  and 
symmetrical  residence,  with  no  waste  room,  and  no 
more  room  in  any  particular  apartment  than  is  needed, 
at  the  expense  of  curtailing  any  other  apartment. 
None  of  the  main  rooms  have  less  than  two  windows, 
nor  more  than  one  side  exposed  to  the  weather,  while 
the  whole  can  be  admirably  well  ventilated — always 
needed. 

The  upper  hall  and  passage  can  be  well  lighted  by 
sky  lights,  while  the  lower  passage  can  be  pleasantly 
lighted  by  glazed  doors  opening  into  the  hall  or  dining 
room.  If  you  are  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  en¬ 
graving  it,  I  will  send  you  an  elevation,  as  I  have  de¬ 
signed  it,  of  this  house,  for  my  own  adoption. 

I  am  not  a  builder  or  draftsman,  but  a  farmer,  yet 
I  have  often  amused  myself  many  hours,  by  studying 
and  designing  rural  architecture — believing  there  is 
great  need  of  reform  in  the  farm-buildings  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  expense  which  far¬ 
mers  already  lay  out  in  buildings,  if  directed  by  taste 
and  care,  would  supply  them  with  far  handsomer  and 
more  commodious  buildings  than  they  now  possess.  At 
another  time,  if  desired,  I  will  send  you  a  plan  which 
I  have  matured,  for  an  octagon  barn ,  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  possesses  advantages  that  recommend  it,  or 
something  like  it,  to  more  frequent  adoption.  D.  S. 
Curtis.  Madison ,  Wis. 

P.  S.  For  those  who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  I  have  drawn 
this  same  plan  on  a  smaller  scale — 15  feet  to  the  sides 
— and  it  is  then  very  convenient  and  pleasant,  although 
the  rooms  will  be  correspondingly  smaller,  but  still 
large  enough  to  be  more  commodious  than  many  of  the 
much  larger  ones,  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  gene¬ 
rally  uncouth  farm-houses  which  are  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  d.  s.  c. 
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Hildreth's  Gang  Plow. 


Every  implement  which  enables  the  cultivator  to 
control  more  completely  all  his  operations,  becomes  a 
positive  benefit.  There  are  some  kinds  of  work  which 
are  better  executed  by  the  gang  plow,  than  in  any  oth¬ 
er  way,  and  hence  it  is  occasionally  of  great  value  to 
every  farmer.  Sod  ground,  which  has  been  deeply 
plowed  late  in  autumn,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  mel¬ 
low  surface  by  the  use  of  the  gang  plow,  leaving  the 
sod  undisturbed  below.  A  thin  coating  of  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  or  a  thick  dressing  of  compost,  may  in  the  same 
way  be  turned  under  and  rendered  available  for  corn 
planted  on  the  sod.  Corn  stubble,  plowed  in  fall,  may 
be  seeded  very  early  in  spring  by  covering  the  seed 
with  this  implement.  There  is  still  another  use,  of 
value  to  small  farmers.  A  seed  drill,  costing  nearly 
a  hundred  dollars,  is  too  expensive  a  machine  for  a 
five  acre  wheatfield — the  gang,  costing  only  twenty- 
five  dollars,  forms  a  useful  and  convenient  substitute. 
Hildreth’s  gang  plow,  (made  by  Hildreth  &  Charles  at 
Lockport,)  which  in  our  own  use  we  have  found  exceed¬ 
ingly  convenient,  is  furnished  with  a  seed-box,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which  sows  any  de¬ 
sirable  quantity  of  seed  from  a  peck  to  three  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  plows  cover  it  at  one  operation  ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  possesses  an  important  advantage 
over  the  wheat  drill,  which  requires  complete  previous 
preparation.  Hildreth’s  machine  is  made  entirely  of 
iron,  except  the  tongue  ;  the  depth  of  cutting  and 
the  width  of  slice  may  be  regulated  with  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  and  two  horses  plow  three  furrows  at  a  time 
with  ease,  the  friction  from  the  weight  of  the  machine 
and  of  the  earth,  being  obviated  by  the  wheels  which 
sustain  the  plows  and  on  which  they  run.  It  is  liable 
to  clog  in  wet  stubble,  and  always  performs  more  per¬ 
fectly  in  clean  ground. 

- m - 

A  Good  Cattle  Barn. 

Editors  Co.  Gentleman — In  your  paper  of  March 
11,  I  notice  an  inquiry  of  J.  Cope  in  regard  to  stabling 
cattle,  and  as  I  have  followed  for  some  years  the  plan 
there  hinted  at,  I  furnish  you  with  a  description  of  my 
main  cattle  barn,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

The  building  is  100  ft.  long  by  45  ft  wide,  and  24  ft. 
posts,  and  will  stable  66  head  of  cattle,  and  will  hold 
114  tons  of  hay,  and  all  the  manure  of  six  months  fod¬ 
dering.  A  feeding  floor  of  12  ft.  in  width  occupies  the 
center  of  the  building.  The  height  of  the  stable  is  10 
ft.  Over  the  feeding  floor  are  two  chimneys,  through 
which  the  hay  is  passed  down  to  the  feeding  floor.  The 
chimneys  are  four  posts  with  rounds  in  them  at  inter¬ 
vals  like  a  ladder,  and  they  serve  the  additional  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilators.  The  hay  is  unloaded  into  dormer 
windows  in  the  roof  6  ft.  wide  by  7  ft.  high — by  horse 
power,  a  large  fork,  tackle  and  rope,  with  which  a  load 


of  a  ton  weight  is  discharged  easily  in  seven  minutes. 

On  each  side  of  the  feeding  floor  are  the  stanchions 
for  confining  the  cattle,  35|  inches  from  center  to  cen¬ 
ter,  5  feet  high,  7  to  9  inches  space,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  occupant,  from  center  to  center,  for  the 
neck  of  the  animal.  The  mortice  in  the  top  is  —  inches 
in  length.  The  stanchion  is  fastened  by  a  cap  shut¬ 
ting  down,  looking  much  like  a  small  boot-jack,  hung 
on  the  end  with  a  common  butt.  The  standing  and 
sleeping  floor  is  six  inches  lower  than  the  feeding  floor, 
and  is  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  with  a  fall  of  six  inches, 
and  a  continuation  of  30  inches,  which  receives  the 
droppings  of  the  animals.  Behind  the  cattle  is  a  cart¬ 
way  8  feet  wide,  to  receive  the  manure,  and  having  a 
ground  floor.  No  litter  is  required  to  keep  the  cattle 
clean.  Their  droppings  are  entirely  below  them,  and 
they  seem  to  rest  and  be  as  comfortable  as  when  at 
liberty.  I  hardly  think  it  would  do  to  confine  heavy 
cattle  in  this  way,  but  young  stock  and  cows  thrive 
well  and  enjoy  it  apparently.  There  is  no  waste  of 
hay — all  is  eaten  up  clean  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  want  but  little  at  a  time,  but  often.  The  fodder 
is  always  clean,  and  it  is  all  in-doors,  and  no  storm  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  regularity  of  proceedings,  or  induces 
the  feeder  to  hurry  and  slight  his  charge. 

I  havo  saved  this  season  some  eighteen  bushels  of 
grass  seed  from  the  sweepings  of  my  feeding  floor — 
timothy,  red-top,  and  white  clover — and  as  I  never 
heard  of  an  animal  becoming  fat  on  such  grain,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  clear  gain,  and  something  towards  paying  in¬ 
terest  on  cost  of  the  building. 

At  first  one  has  some  trouble  in  stabling  the  stock, 
but  four  days  generally  overcomes  the  difficulty,  and 
the  cattle  go  out  and  come  in  with  regularity,  if  you 
control  your  temper  and  have  patience  ;  otherwise  you 
have  wild  stock,  unruly,  and  poor.  Last  winter  it  took 
three  hands  a  portion  of  the  time  to  stable  the  cattle. 
This  winter  one  man  does  it  in  less  than  half  the  time. 
Wm.  M.  White.  Allegany  Co .,  N.  Y. 

- 9  ♦  » - 

Letter  from  John  Johnston. 

Near  Geneva,  6th  May,  1858. 

Messrs.  Tuckers — I  parted  with  the  last  of  my  fat 
sheep  six  days  ago.  I  cannot  boast  of  profit,  yet  they 
have  just  about  paid  for  their  feed  and  the  interest  of 
money,  leaving  the  manure  for  taking  care  of  them. 
The  manure  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  me.  Indeed  I 
could  not  get  paid  for  cultivating  my  farm  without 
making  large  quantities  of  manure. 

The  high  price  of  mutton  in  the  cities  last  summer 
and  autumn,  took  away  all  the  good  sheep ;  hence  I 
could  get  no  first  class  sheep  to  purchase  for  feeding, 
which  was  against  me  this  winter. 

My  fat  cattle  are  paying,  but  I  bought  them  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  are  retailing  them  to  butchers  around  here. 
I  sold  a  steer  yesterday  of  my  own  raising,  at  $52  50 ; 
he  was  22  months  and  six  days  old.  Such  animals  pay , 
Owing  to  the  panic  last  fall,  I  fed  less  stock  last  fall  by 
one-half,  than  I  have  done  in  28  years.  I  was  afraid 
it  was  going  to  be  such  a  time  as  we  had  in  1841-42, 
when  I  lost  money  by  feeding. 

I  feel  in  the  spirit  for  a  large  stock  for  next  winter, 
and  hope  I  can  find  such  as  will  pay  their  way  and 
leave  me  the  manure. 

I  am  rather  sorry  to  see  Dr.  Lee  take  such  a  vieu 
of  stock  feeding.  In  one  of  his  recent  articles  he  says, 
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if  all  the  farmers  were  to  go  into  fattening  cattle  and  i 
sheep  like  me,  there  would  be  no  market  found  for 
them.  There  is  one  thing  the  Doctor  may  be  sure  of ; 
we  can  fat  no  more  cattle  and  sheep  than  are  in  the 
country.  If  we  fat  them  all  in  one  year,  and  there  is 
no  market  for  them,  the  young  ones  will  pay  well  to 
keep  one  or  two  years  longer.  For  instance,  my  22 
months  steer  would  in  all  probability  have  paid  for 
keeping  two  years  longer,  and  if  I  had  not  got  a  re¬ 
munerating  price,  I  would  have  kept  him.  I  have 
more  like  him,  which  I  well  sell  if  I  can,  getting  pay¬ 
ing  prices ;  if  not,  I  will  hold  them  over  for  another 
year.  It  is  but  little  cost  to  keep  a  fat  animal ,  com¬ 
pared  to  making  a  lean  one  fat. 

Let  Dr.  Lee  look  at  Great  Britain.  He  must  know 
that  for  many  years  past,  (at  least  sixty,)  they  have 
been  fatting  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  they  possibly  could; 
raising  immense  quantities  of  turnips  for  that  purpose, 
and  importing  all  the  oil  cake  and  other  cake  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes,  they  could  procure,  and  after  all  they 
had  to  open  their  ports  to  fat  stock  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  still  their  beef  and  mutton  is  very  high. 

I  notice  in  my  last  paper  from  there,  that  sheep,  (mut¬ 
ton,)  in  Liverpool  is  from  8d.  to  8|d,  (16  to  17  cents)  per 
lb.,  sinking  offal.  True,  when  disaster  in  trade  and 
manufactures  takes  place,  prices  rule  low,  but  when¬ 
ever  these  revive,  butcher’s  meat  rules  higher  than  ever 
before.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain,  have  of  late  beeen  higher  than  I  ever  knew 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  half  a  century.  Dr.  L.  takes 
a  too  contracted  view  of  the  stock  trade.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  on  the  revival  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
beef  and  mutton  will  be  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
ever,  and  I  intend  to  keep  up  to  a  full  stock  in  faith  of 
that. 

My  manured  wheat  looks  very  promising. 

The  weather  is  everything  we  farmers  could  wish, 
and  our  prospects  good. 

I  weighed  8  two-year  old  steers  to-day  for  Mr.  Swan. 
They  gained  from  120  to  200  lbs.  each  since  the  12th 
of  last  Nov.  They  were  fed  hay  and  one  quart  of  oil¬ 
cake  meal  each  daily,  since  the  17th  of  Dec.  They 
are  good  beef  now,  but  if  turned  to  good  pasture,  either 
to  sell  the  end  of  June,  or  to  keep  over  for  next  spring 
market,  they  will  be  as  fat  as  pork  by  1st  July,  and 
gain  greatly  in  weight.  One  of  them  gained  75  lbs. 
in  the  last  54  days.  I  weighed  then,  and  weighed  now 
It  was  the  largest  gain  I  ever  saw  in  the  time,  at  least 
in  a  steer  of  his  size,  being  now  1,100  lbs.  He  was 
thought  not  doing  so  well  as  the  others,  and  was  fed 
better  the  last  three  months.  John  Johnston. 

- <*-♦-* - 

Training  Heifers  and  Unruly  Cows. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  wild  and  unmanageable 
cows  about  the  country,  the  efforts  of  those  who  annually 
initiate  the  young  recruits  into  the  service,  do  not  always 
result  successfully  ;  the  end  desired— a  hardy,  gentle  cow 
—is  not  always  attained.  Why  is  this  so?  We  think  be¬ 
cause  the  method  of  training  is  a  faulty  one,  and  a  friend 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  matter,  allows 
us  to  communicate  his  ideas  on  the  question. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  cows  are  wild 
and  ungentle  from  defective  breaking  at  first.  The  usual 
method  of  cornering  by  the  fence,  or  holding  by  the  horns, 
is  just  calculated  to  produce  such  cows — cows  which  must 
be  followed  to  the  fence,  find  them  where  you  may,  or  be 
held  or  tied,  before  they  will  stand  for  milking. 

Higher  views  of  the  intellect  of  cattle  should  prevail. 


The  secret  of  training  heifers  to  be  gentle,  lies  in  educat¬ 
ing  them  aright — in  appeals  to  their  intelligence — in  giving 
them  habits  of  gentleness  and  confidence  in  man  while 
young.  Heifers  can  be  learned  to  stand  still  through  the 
process  of  milking  very  easily,  if  fed  from  the  hand,  and 
petted  and  tamed,  before  the  hour  of  service  arrives.  But 
if  this  has  been  neglected,  and  the  animal,  full  of  spirit, 
tear  and  strength,  was  given  over  to  break  for  milking,  we 
should  advise  as  follows  : 

Let  the  animal  be  turned  into  a  yard  some  20  or  30  feet 
across — a  strongly  fenced  yard,  from  which  she  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,  remember — and  then  proceed  to  tame 
her— gently  and  patiently  tame  her,  by  feeding  from  the 
hand,  by  rubbing,  coaxing  and  patting  her,  as  carefully  as 
a  huntsman  would  a  ‘‘blooded  pup.”  We  should  never 
coax  a  heifer  to  stand  to  be  milked  by  giving  her  a  pail  of 
slop  or  other  bribe,  but  seek  to  teach  her  the  habit  of 
standing  wherever  we  come  up  to  her,  and  there  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  milking  process.  To  this  end  we  should  avoid 
cornering  her,  or  any  appearance  of  it,  but  continue  by  gen¬ 
tle  words  and  acts,  to  subdue  her  fearfulness— to  show  her 
our  power  over  her — and  to  fix  the  habit  of  obedience.  In 
this  way  the  wildest  heifer  can  be  tamed  in  a  few  days.  If 
quite  unmanageable  at  first,  she  should  be  kept  in  the  yard 
spoken  of  until  she  manifests  more  pleasure  than  fear  at 
your  approach.  To  bring  about  this,  allow  her  to  eat  and 
drink  only  from  your  hands,  visit  her  often,  and  each  time 
with  some  palatable  morsel,  all  of  which  would  aid  in  ce¬ 
menting  the  confidence  and  friendship  which  should  sub¬ 
sist  between  the  cow  and  her  milker. 

For  old  cows  which  have  bad  habits,  the  yard  alluded  to 
is  valuable,  and  every  dairyman  will  do  well  to  provide 
one.  opening  from  his  barn-yard  or  other  milking  place. 
We  believe  that  the  “most  tormenting  old  vixen  that  ever 
kicked  and  run,”  can  be  broken  of  their  tricks  in  such  a 
yard,  by  patient  perseverance— at  least  we  have  never  fail¬ 
ed  in  several  trials  of  our  skill.  If  they  continue  to  kick, 
put  a  chain  around  the  body  just  back  of  the  fore  legs  ;  if 
this  does  no  good,  loosen  it  so  as  to  twist  in  a  lever,  and 
give  it  turns  enough  to  teach  them  they  must  submit.  Let 
this  mode  of  training  heifers  and  unruly  cows  be  tried  with 
the  same  patience  a  boy  manifests  in  training  his  fifty  cent 
cur,  and  we  believe  all  who  do  so  will  be  able  to  report  de¬ 
cided  success. 

- a~e-« - 

To  Prevent  Foxes  Killing  Lambs. 

Messrs.  Editors— In  looking  over  the  back  vols.  of  the 
Cultivator,  I  find  in  vol.  4,  3d  series,  p.  219,  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  passed  between  us  and  our  friend,  D.  East¬ 
man,  on  the  above  subject.  This  reminds  me  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  the  two  past  seasons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  I  quote  a  part  of  his  letter,  and  give  a  farther  re- 
.  lation  of  facts. 

“  I  take  a  red  woolen  flannel  string,  say  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  saturate  it  with  sulphur  and  grease,  give 
it  a  slack  twist,  and  tie  it  around  the  lamb’s  neck.  Thus  I 
serve  the  whole,  and  turn  them  out  until  shearing,  when  I 
take  the  strings  ^,11  off.  By  this  simple  mode  I  have  saved 
hundreds  of  dollars,  and  have  never  lost  a  lamb  when  I 
have  practiced  it.” 

In  communicating  the  above  to  you  about  shearing  time, 
(1856,)  I  stated  that  I  had  tried  friend  Eastman’s  remedy, 
and  that  I  believed  it  had  thus  far  proved  perfectly  effec¬ 
tual. 

I  would  now  say  that  at  “  shearing  I  took  the  strings  all 
off,”  put  some  sulphur  and  grease  on  each  lamb,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precauti@n,  (which  is  similar  to  the 
“never  failing”  remedy  of  “A  Wool  Grower,”  as  pub¬ 
lished  on  p.  222  of  same  vol.,)  the  foxes  afterwards  took, 
as  I  think,  sixteen  of  the  above  lambs,  and  those,  too, 
which  were  strong  and  healthy. 

Last  season  I  tied  strings  on  nearly  every  lamb,  and  let 
them  remain  until  about  the  1st  Sept.,  and  think  that  I  did 
not  lose  one  by  the  foxes,  although  they  were  about  the 
lots  as  usual.  At  shearing  time  I  feared  that  the  strings 
would  become  too  tight,  and  we  lengthened  out  a  few  of 
them,  but  I  now  think  there  is  no  need  of  it,  if  they  are 
tied  quite  loose  at  first.  D.  G.  Williams.  East  Dorset,  Vt. 
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The  New  Pears. — (Continued.) 

Doyenne  Robin.  —  Size  above  medium, 
round,  nearly  regular,  or  obscurely  and  obtuse¬ 
ly  ribbed  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  usually  russeted 
about  the  crown  ;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
generally  set  in  a  rather  deep  smooth  cavity, 
sometimes  merely  planted  on  the  surface  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  in  a  smooth  or  scarcely  furrowed  basin  ; 
flesh  buttery,  slightly  melting,  with  a  fine 
“  very  good”  flavor — not  equal  to  that  of  the 
Virgalieu  nor  so  sweet.  Tree  a  free  grower  and 
very  productive.  Season  mid-autumn. 

Improvement  of  Orchards. 


An  orchard  set  out  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
cultivated  to  various  crops  like  the  remainder 
of  the  farm,  has  for  some  years  back  been  seed¬ 
ed  to  grass,  and  produces  light  crops  of  the 
same.  The  owner  can  keep  it  in  grass  most 
conveniently,  using  it  as  pasturage  for  pigs, 
calves  or  sheep,  or  for  meadow,  but  wishes  to 
apply  something  to  increase  the  product  both 
of  hay  and  of  apples,  without  plowing  up  the 
orchard.  We  have  advised  him  as  follows,  and 
submit  our  plan  to  the  consideration  of  your 
horticultural  correspondents.  The  orchard  is 
a  great  part  grafted— the  soil  is  sandy  loam. 

Let,  we  say,  the  whole  orchard  be  grafted,  and  all 
the  trees  pruned,  where  the  operation  is  needed.  Ap¬ 
ply  a  top-dressing  of  muck  and  ashes,  in  compost, 
about  ten  loads  to  the  acre.  Harrow  thoroughly  in  the 
spring  with  a  heavy  sharp  toothed  harrow,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  trees  by  contact  with  whiflletree  or 
harrow.  Pasture  with  sheep  the  fore  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  putting  in  a  sufficient  number  to  graze  it  down 
rather  closely,  and  then  turning  them  off  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.  When  the  apples  begin  to  fall  in  any 
quantity,  use  it  as  pasture  for  pigs  and  calves  until  the 
apples  are  fit  for  gathering  ;  if  the  former  root  over 
the  ground  considerably,  it  will  do  no  injury.  Turn  in 
sheep  and  pigs  again  after  gathering  the  apples;  ap¬ 
ply  more  ashes,  and  if  the  improvement  be  too  slow, 
give  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure  the  second  year,  har¬ 
rowing  it  in.  If  this  course  will  not  improve  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  fruit  and  grass,  plow  it  up ,  and  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  cultivation, 
for  the  season.  Seed  again  to  grass  for  pasture,  not 
for  mowing,  as  before.  j  h. 

Plan  of  a  Small  House. 

We  receive  many  plans  of  houses,  for  which  our  cor¬ 
respondents  who  furnish  them  will  accept  our  thanks  ; 
but  unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  so  many  defects, 
that  we  cannot  rectify  them  without  much  labor.  The 
one  we  here  give,  from  H.  Huffman,  of  Richland  Co , 
III.,  is  an  exception  and  is  remarkable  for  its  conveni¬ 
ent  arrangement,  and  the  compact  disposition  of  the 
apartments.  We  have  corrected  one  or  two  slight  de¬ 
fects,  however  one,  by  removing  the  closet  which  was 
diiectly  over  the  stairs,  and  which  would  consequently 
obstruct  them,  to  one  side,  making  the  central  room 
above  a  little  smaller  for  this  purpose.  No  provision 
was  made  for  lighting  the  upper  entry— it  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  dormer  window,  or  by  the  omission  of 
one  of  the  closets  at  the  side.  We  have  drawn  the 


plans  from  the  rough  sketch,  and  substituted  a  perspec¬ 
tive  view  for  the  two  elevations  furnished.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  description  sent  us  ; — 


FIRST  STORY.  SECOND  STORY. 

“  In  this  plan  I  did  not  extend  the  hall  further  than 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  order  to  make  my  stairs  wider, 
and  diminish  considerably  their  cost.  In  the  three 
rooms  so  well  connected— the  living-room,  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  the  kitchen,  are  transacted  all  the  business 
of  a  house  ;  the  housekeeper  can  give  her  orders  and 
see  them  executed,  almost  without  leaving  her  room 
To  visitors  and  strangers  I  assign  the  frontdoor,  which 
will  take  them  to  any  apartment  except  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  or  the  kitchen.  Under  the  stairs  can  be 
made  closets  for  the  two  rooms,  right  and  left.  Easy 
steps  lead  up  stairs  to  a  hall  which  forms  the  center  of 
four  rooms  ;  the  closets  on  each  side  of  the  hall  will 
also  be  found  convenient  for  the  general  use  of  the 
house.  The  closet  in  the  central  room  above  will  add 
to  its  comfort. 

Further  explanations  are  useless — the  distribution 
and  arrangement  once  drawn  on  the  paper.”  H.  H. 
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“  CHATELAINE.” 


“Roan,  calved  Jan.  1,  1855 — bred  by  the  late  N.  J.  Becar,  Esq,  of  Smithtown — owned  by  James  0.  Shel¬ 
don,  White  Spring  Farm,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Got  by  Balco  (9918)  — dam  Lady  Booth  by  Chilton 
(10,054) — g.  dam  Rosalba  by  Buckingham  (3239) — g.  g.  dam  Rosabella  by  Highflyer  (2122) — g.  g.  g.  dam  Ra¬ 
chel  by  Frederick  (1060) — g.  g.  g.  g.  dam  by  Planet  (502.) 


Seeding  Grass  Lands. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  J.  T.  R.  of  Lenoxville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.,  I  would  say, 
if  he  had  given  me  the  general  character  of  his  soil,  I 
could  very  readily  have  told  him,  not  only  the  propor¬ 
tions,  but  the  different  kinds  of  seed  he  should  sow  for 
pastures  and  meadows.  For  the  want  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  I  will  state  in  the  first  place,  what  I  suppose  is 
the  prominent  character  of  the  soil.  The  drainage  of 
nearly  if  not  all  the  county  is  to  the  Chesapeake,  and 
nearly  if  not  the  whole  of  the  land  on  all  of  the  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna  near  their  sources,  is  soft  water 
surface,  with  lime-water  subsoil.  As  a  lime-water  sur¬ 
face  soil  requires  from  one-fourth  to  a  third  more  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  growing  season,  it  makes  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  kind  of  seed  that  is  sown,  as  some 
kinds  of  grass  stand  the  drouth  much  better  than  others, 
whilst  that  which  stands  the  drouth  best  does  not  stand 
the  frost  as  well  in  many  instances  ;  consequently  more 
clover  should  bo  sown  on  lime-water  land  ;  as  all  who 
observed  and  remember  the  excess  of  red  clover  in  their 
meadows  in  1854,  and  again  in  1856,  during  those  severe 
drouths,  understand  the  cause. 

The  clover  has  a  tap  root,  which  draws  moisture 
much  deeper  than  other  grasses.  The  winter  or  spring 
of  1857,  froze  and  thawed  out  so  frequently  and  se¬ 
verely,  that  it  killed  out  much  of  the  clover,  which  was 
the  reason  the  meadows  in  ’54  and  ’56  contained  so 
much  clover,  and  so  small  a  portion  in  ’57. 

If  the  soil  of  J.  T.  R.  is  what  I  believe  it  to  be,  I 
would  recommend  6  quarts  timothy,  4  do.  red-top,  2 
do.  blue  grass,  2  do.  white  Holland  clover,  4  do.  red 


clover.  The  red-top  and  blue  grass  do  not  make  their 
appearance  the  first  season  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
red  clover,  which  helps  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places,  and 
protect  the  small  grasses  when  they  have  partly  rooted. 
In  ordinary  seasons  they  will  bind  out  the  red  clover, 
which  if  not  frozen  out,  will  remain  ready  to  grow 
when  too  dry  for  the  red-top  or  timothy.  All  of  the 
seeds  can  be  had  at  Allen’s  or  Thorburn’s  seed-store 
in  New-York.  Red-top  is  worth  from  two  to  four,  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass  from  four  to  six,  and  Holland  clover 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars  per  bushel.  The  white  Hol¬ 
land  clover  grows  taller,  and  is  therefore  much  better 
than  our  own  for  meadows,  though  no  better  for  pas¬ 
ture.  A.  B.  Dickinson.  Hornby. 

- *-«~m - 

Cure  for  Canker  Sore  Mouth. 

Wash  the  mouth  with  a  decoction  of  Canker  Lettuce. 
The  tea  made  from  the  leaf  is  not  bitter,  requires  no 
sweetening,  and  has  been  known  to  sweep  the  canker 
off  from  the  mouth  and  tonsils  the  first  time  it  was 
thoroughly  applied,  requiring  only  a  few  subsequent 
applications  to  keep  it  off  until  the  parts  had  time  to 
heal.  No  M.  D.  [What  is  “  Canker  Lettuce  7”] 
- - - 

§S§f°  Readers  have  doubtless  noticed  Fowler  &  Wells’ 
advertisement  of  “The  Garden  Manual  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  which  has  appeared  once  or  twice  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  A  copy  of  the  work  before  us  we  have  looked 
over  with  much  interest.  It  is  judiciously  compiled, 
and  worth  its  full  cost  to  any  one  with  a  door-yard  or 
a  farm  to  take  care  of.  We  shall  order  some  copies  for 
the  benefit  of  readers  who  enclose  us  30  cents  for  the 
the  pamphlet  edition,  and  50  for  that  in  cloth. 
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New-York  State  Agricultural.  College. 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  at  Ovid  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  4th  instant — 

Present— Gk>v.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  ;  Samuel 
Cheever.  President ;  William  Kelly,  Henry  Wager,  Ad¬ 
dison  Gardner,  Uosiah  B.  Williams,  William  Buell,  Abra¬ 
ham  A.  Post.  Maj.  W.  R.  Patrick.  Alexander  Thompson, 
M.  D.,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Benjamin  N.  Huntington,  James  O. 
Sheldon,  Arad  Joy,  B.  P.  Johnson. 

Reports  from  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  statement  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  were  presented  and  read. 

The  Building  Committee  submitted  a  report  of  their 
proceedings — stating  that  an  examination  had  been 
made  upon  the  farm,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  good 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  were  to  be  had 
upon  the  farm  convenient  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
and  that  proposals  for  their  manufacture  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Propositions  for  furnishing  stone  from  quarries 
at  W aterloo  and  Springport  had  been  received.  The 
Building  Committee  had  solicited  estimates  from  build¬ 
ers  for  the  construction  of  the  centre  building  and  south 
wing  of  the  College,  and  presented  to  the  Board  four 
propositions  and  estimates  from  different  parties  for  its 
consideration. 

After  an  examination  of  the  several  propositions,  the 
Board  decided  that  the  same  being  beyond  the  means 
under  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  were  inadmissible, 
and  the  Building  Committee  were  instructed  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  either  of  the  propositions. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  procure  one  or  more  plans  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  accommodate  at  least  100  students,  the 
cost  of  the  same  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  Board. 

The  Trustees  examined  the  farm  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  management  of  the  same  at  reduced  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  Building  Committee  expect  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  Trustees  plans  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted,  early  in  June  ;  and  should  the  same  be  ap¬ 
proved,  intend  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

- »  «  » - 

Experiment  in  Potato  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — Last  spring,  having  about  three 
acres  of  poor  sandy  land,  (so  poor  that  I  feared  it 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation,)  which  I  wished 
to  sow  with  wheat  the  ensuing  fall,  I  thought  I  would 
experiment  with  potatoes.  Below  I  give  you  my  man¬ 
ner  of  cultivation  and  the  accompanying  results,  which 
though  not  as  good  as  Mr.  Gerald  Howatt’s,  yet  taking 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  the 
year  before  produced  nine  and  one-half  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  I  think  I  have  done  passably  well. 

Cultivation— Frst  plowed  the  land  nine  inches  deep, 
then  harrowed ;  then  drew  trenches  eight  inches  deep 
three  feet  apart ;  then  sowed  a  mixture  of  guano  and 
plaster ;  then  run  a  sub-soil  plow  in  each  row,  mixing 
the  compound  with  the  soil ;  then  planted  the  potatoes 
sixteen  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  then  covered  with 
barn-yard  manure ;  then  sowed  a  mixture  of  plaster, 
lime  and  ashes  on  the  manure,  covering  all  with  soil, 
using  a  one-horse  plow.  I  tried  some,  putting  the  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  manure,  which  yielded  eleven  bushels 
more  per  acre.  This  I  attribute  to  the  exceeding 
moisture  of  last  year. 


As  soon  as  the  shoots  appeared,  I  harrowed  down  the 
ridges  left  by  the  plow,  leaving  all  perfectly  level. 
When  about  four  inches  high,  went  through  with  the 
cultivator  and  hoe.  At  the  first  appearance  of  a  blos¬ 
som  bud,  went  through  with  a  plow,  throwing  soil  to 
the  plants,  following  with  hoes  again.  Though  plant¬ 
ed  in  March,  I  waited  until  October  before  gathering, 
thinking  they  would  keep  better  in  the  ground  than 
out.  Took  them  out  with  plow  and  harrow.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  all  sound  and  good.  Varieties,  Early 
Mountain  June  and  White  Mercer. 

The  product  was  120  bushels  per  acre,  which  were  sold  at 

75  cents  per  bush., .  $90.00 

Cost  of  cultivation,  manure,  and  seed,  and  interest 

on  land, . . $22  90 

Sending  to  market,  at  20  cts.  per  bush., .  24.00  $46.90 

Profit  per  acre, .  $43.10 

Surry  Co.,  Va.  T.  L.  Meinikheim. 

Recipe  for  a  Clieap  Beer. 

Editors  of  Country  Gentleman — A  correspondent 
in  your  valuable  journal,  makes  inquiry  in  reference 
to  brewing  spruce  beer.  As  many  of  your  subscribers 
may  be  benefitted  by  the  following  recipe,  I  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  forwarding  it  to  you.  I  use  it  in  preference  to 
coffee  in  the  morning,  in  preference  to  wine  at  dinner, 
and  consider  it  superior  to  tea  at  supper.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aperient,  and  for  dyspeptic  patients  is  a  valuable 
medicine. 

Prepare  a  five  or  ten  gallon  keg,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  family — draw  a  piece  of  coarse  bobinet,  or 
very  coarse  book- muslin  over  the  end  of  the  faucet  that 
is  inserted  into  the  keg,  to  present  its  choaking,  a  good 
tight  bung,  and  near  to  that  a  gimlet  hole,  with  a  peg 
to  fit  it  tight. 

Recipe  for  Five  Gallons. — One  quart  of  sound  corn, 
put  into  the  keg,  with  half  a  gallon  molasses ;  then  fill 
with  cold  water  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bung. 
Shake  well,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  bo  fit  for 
use.  Bung  tight. 

If  you  want  spruce  flavor,  add  one  tea-spoon  of  es¬ 
sence  of  spruce — lemon,  if  lemon  is  preferred — ginger, 
or  any  flavor  you  prefer.  The  corn  will  last  to  make 
five  or  six  brewings ;  when  it  is  exhausted,  renew  it. 
When  the  beer  passes  from  the  vinous  to  the  ascetous 
fermentation,  it  can  be  corrected  by  adding  a  little 
more  molasses  and  water. 

This  is  a  simple,  cheap  beverage,  costing  about  three 
cents  a  gallon.  After  the  beer  becomes  ripe,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
sour  before  it  is  exhausted.  B.  Conecuh  Co.,  Ala. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — A  Coeymans  Farmer 
furnishes  us  with  some  remarks  on  the  machines  which 
he  uses.  He  says  : 

“  For  a  mower,  I  have  one  invented  by  Mr.  Hallenbeck 
of  Albany.  Since  trying  and  testing  it  for  four  seasons, 
and  having  seen  others  in  operation,  and  especially  having 
been  an  eye-witness  at  the  great  trial  at  Syracuse  last  sum¬ 
mer,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  my  choice. 

My  grass  being  cut  and  hay  made,  I  use  one  of  Dede- 
rick’s  Parallel  Lever  Hay  presses,  with  -which  I  am  well 
satisfied,  and  might  write  a  long  letter  on  its  advantages. 

For  thrashing,  I  use  the  “Excelsior”  horsepower  and 
thrasher.  This  I  have  had  but  two  years,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  manufacturers  are  not 
as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work.  Many  farmers  still  refuse  to 
buy  because  they  think  manufacturers  make  too  much 
.  profit.  This  objection  will  gradually  give  way,  if  ma¬ 
chines  only  prove  durable  and  well  fitted  in  all  their  parts 
•  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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Culture  of  Millet. 

.Although  Millet  has  been  cultivated  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  years  or  more,  and  favorable  reports  of  it  as  a  for¬ 
age  crop  been  almost  every  year  published,  it  is  still 
but  little  known,  and  is  not,  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  as  highly  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its 
recent  introduction  and  successful  culture  at  the  west, 
howevor,  has  served  to  awaken  renewed  attention  to  it, 
and  as  many  will  this  year  probably  give  it  a  trial,  a 
few  remarks  on  its  culture  may  be  particularly  useful 
at  this  time. 

The  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Soil. — 
The  soil  which  seems  generally  to  be  preferred  by  those 
who  have  cultivated  millet,  is  one  that  is  warm,  sandy 
and  rich,  though  it  is  said  that  any  soil  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  millet.  To  get  rid  of  weeds,  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  been  well  hoed  for  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  the  year  before,  would  be  especially  suitable  ; 
or  the  land  designed  for  millet  might  be  plowed  when 
plowing  for  oats,  barley  or  any  early  crop,  and  then 
again  just  before  sowing.  Weeds  sometimes  get  the 
start  of  millet,  as  it  usually  comes  up  slow  and  fine. 
Whatever  the  soil  may  be,  it  should  be  well  pulver¬ 
ized,  as,  indeed,  the  seed  bed  of  all  small  sized  seeds, 
and  of  such  as  vegetate  slowly  at  first,  should  be  one 
of  fine  tilth.  The  seed  should  be  covered  lightly,  and 
rolling  will  make  it  catch  more  certainly. 

Quantity  of  Seed  and  Time  of  Sowing. — When 
fodder  is  the  principal  object,  as  it  generally  is,  the 
quantity  of  seed  most  approved  seems  to  be  from  12 
to  16  quarts,  though  as  high  as  40,  and  as  low  as  4 
quarts  have  found  favor  with  some.  On  a  patch  in¬ 
tended  for  seed,  8  quarts  or  less  would  be  sufficient. 

As  millet  is  ready  for  harvesting  in  about  ten  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  if  it  start  early,  there  is  no 
propriety  in  sowing  until  the  ground  and  weather  are 
both  quite  warm.  It  grows  very  slowly  in  cool  weather, 
so  that  weeds  are  apt  to  get  the  start  of  it.  From  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  June  is  early  enough.  In  the 
Cultivator  and  Co.  Gent,  of  last  year,  it  is  stated  that 
a  piece  sowed  on  the  18th  of  June  was  harvested  on 
the  24th  of  Aug. ;  and  that  another  piece  sowed  on  the 
1st  July,  was  harvested  on  the  10th  of  Sept.  The  sow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  of  this  crop  can  thus  be  made  to 
come  at  seasons  when  other  operations  on  the  farm  are 
not  very  pressing.  This  is  one  of  its  recommendations. 

Harvesting,  Yield,  &c. — When  designed  for  hay, 
millet  should  be  cut  while  in  the  milk,  or  when  the 
seeds  are  doughy.  If  allowed  to  stand  any  longer  there 
will  be  loss  in  three  ways,  viz.,  from  shedding  the  seed, 
from  birds  picking  at  the  heads,  and  from  the  straw 
becoming  more  woody  and  less  nutritious,  and  less 
palatable.  It  should  not  be  cradled  and  bound  into 
sheaves,  save  that  portion  that  may  be  designed  for 
seed ;  but  should  be  cured  very  much  as  clover,  that 
is,  mainly  in  small  cocks.  After  sweating  in  these  a 
day  or  two  or  more,  according  to  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  it  should  be  turned  out  to  air  and  dry 
off,  and  then  be  put  up  again  in  larger  cocks.  These 
may  be  required  to  be  opened  if  there  is  any  moisture 
from  sweating  and  other  causes ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  hay  thoroughly  cured  before  it  is 
stacked  or  mowed  away  in  barn,  as  it  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been  injured 


by  mouldiness  from  being  put  up  too  early.  From  the 
lateness  in  the  season  when  it  must  be  made  into  hay, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  required  to  cure  it  thorough¬ 
ly ,  hay  caps  may  often  become  quite  serviceable  in  the 
process. 

The  yield  varies  from  about  two  tons  per  acre  to 
about  four.  Mr.  A.  Y.  Moore  of  Mich.,  has  had  Four 
tons  per  acre,  and  D.  C.  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  reports 
that  he  raised  three  tons  per  acre,  while  the  grass  lands 
of  Mass,  do  not  yield,  on  an  average,  over  one  ton  of  hay 
per  acre.  T.  B.  Shepard  of  Buffalo,  raised  in  1851, 
more  fodder  from  four  acres  in  millet,  than  from  any 
eight  acres  in  grass. 

Value,  Uses,  &c. — Almost  all  who  have  recorded 
their  experience  with  millet,  as  a  forage  crop,  agree 
with  Mr.  A  Y.  Moore,  who  says  that  his  stock  'prefer 
it  to  all  other  hay. 

Some  have  used  it  cut  green  for  soiling,  and  have 
spoken  of  it  as  better  for  this  purpose  than  corn  so  used. 
Some  milk-producers  have  used  it  in  the  green  state, 
and  have  spoken  well  of  it. 

One  recommendation  of  millet-hay  is,  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  variety ;  and  that  variety  in  food  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals  is  gratifying  and  beneficial  might  be 
easily  made  apparent  both  from  the  facts  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  from  theoretical  considerations. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  crop  is  that  it  can 
be  sowed  and  harvested  at  a  time  when  other  work  is 
not  pressingly  urgent. 

Its  greatest  recommendation,  however,  as  a  forage 
crop,  is  that  it  furnishes  a  large  quantity  and  a  good 
quality  of  food  for  stock.  If  hay  should  be  scarce,  or 
it  were  desirable  to  keep  an  extra  quantity  of  stock,  a 
crop  of  millet  would  supply  the  means,  and  prove  one 
of  the  best  substitutes  for  hay. 

As  millet  is  rarely  raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
out  its  seeds  as  grain,  we  would  merely  say  that  the 
seeds  which  shell  out  when  the  hay  is  handled,  should 
be  saved,  and  ground  alone  or  with  other  grain.  For 
farther  remarks  upon  the  value  and  uses  of  the  grain 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  last  vol.  of  the  Co.  Gent., 
p.  192,  or  Cultivator,  page  322. 

Rotation  for  a  Clayey  Farm. 

“  What  is  the  best  system  of  culture  and  cropping 
for  improving  a  clayey  soil  7”  asks  a  farmer  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  what  was  once  an  almost  interminable  swamp, 
but  which  the  “  clearing  of  the  country  ”  has  brought 
into  partial  culture.  “  I  can  find  nothing  definite  on 
the  subject,  though  I  have  searched  many  volumes  of 
the  various  agricultural  publications  of  the  last  dozen 
years.  There  are  hints,  but  nothing  taking  up  the 
question  as  I  state  it.” 

We  find  this  to  be  very  near  the  case,  so  far  as 
American  agricultural  literature  is  concerned.  Wren 
HosKYiNhas  written  his  “  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm ” 
in  Great  Britain,  and  gives  us  his  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  clay,  but  its  application  is  thought  to  require  too 
much,  both  of  capital  and  labor,  for  general  use  in  this 
country.  But  wherein  differs  clayey  from  other  soils  7 
Let  us  look  at  it. 

What  are  the  evils  of  clayey  soils  7  They  are  hard 
when  dry,  instead  of  being  open  and  porous.  When 
wet,  they  retain  moisture  a  long  time — they  lack,  in 
one  word,  natural  drainage — the  surplus  moisture  can 
not  freely  pass  down  through  the  under  soil.  This 
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makes  them  cold — evaporation  always  involves  a  loss 
of  heat — and  hence  vegetable  growth  is  slower  than 
upon  a  porous  soil. 


What  is  the  remedy  for  these  evils?  Thorough 
Drainage. 

A  thoroughly  drained  clayey  soil  is  one  of  the  best 
soils  which  can  be  chosen  for  most  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  drained,  instead  of  being  retentive  of 
moisture,  it  is  open  and  porous — instead  of  being  cold 
and  sterile,  it  is  warm  and  fertile. 

Then  you  may  take  any  system  of  rotation  founded 
on  common  sense  in  agriculture,  and  carry  it  out  on 
your  clayey  soil.  Manure  may  now  be  applied  to  some 
purpose — wheat  and  clover  will  not  winter-kill — the 
leaven  of  drainage  works  through  the  whole  lump,  and 
enterprising  and  intelligent  labor  can  be  applied  to 
some  purpose. 

But  leaving  “  Thorough  Draining”  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  is  the  best  system  of  culture  and  crop¬ 
ping  for  improving  a  clayey  soil?”  Suppose  a  field  is 
now  in  grass,  and  yields  but  a  partial  crop,  what  shall 
be  done  with  it  ?  Here  is  one  course  to  pursue  : 

1.  Fall-plow  late  in  the  season,  as  neatly  as  possible, 
making  narrow  lands  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
descent,  deepen  and  clear  every  dead  furrow,  so  that 
no  water  may  stand  anywhere  on  the  surface. 

Sow  in  the  spring  to  oats,  first  harrowing  thoroughly 
— but  without  re-plowing.  See  to  surface  drainage  as 
before. 

2.  In  the  fall,  plow  again  in  the  same  direction  as 
in  breaking  up,  unless  there  is  nearly  equal  descent 
another  way,  making  the  dead  furrows  in  the  center  of 
the  old  lands,  deepening  and  clearing  these  as  in 
the  first  breaking. 

Plant  to  corn  in  the  spring,  using  the  harrow  and 
gang-plow  to  mellow  the  surface,  and  applying  com¬ 
post  of  muck,  barn  manure  and  ashes — leached  or  un¬ 
leached.  Top  dress  with  plaster,  after  first  hoeing. 

3.  Plow  again  in  the  fall,  throwing  two  lands  into 
one,  surface- drain  thoroughly,  taking  care  to  get  a 
clear  outlet  for  the  water. 

Sow  to  spring  wheat  or  oats  early  in  spring,  and  seed 
down  to  clover  and  herdsgrass,  top-dressing  with  a 
bushel  of  plaster  per  acre. 

4.  Let  the  land  lie  in  grass  as  long  as  it  produces 
well  with  the  help  of  plaster  and  a  triennial  dressing 
of  compost,  early  in  autumn.  Put  in  underdraws  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  ask  the  aid  of  correspondents,  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  cultivating  and  cropping  clayey  soils,  in 
throwing  light  on  the  question  first  above  proposed 
Let  no  anxious  inquirer  be  left  hereafter  to  grope  in 
the  dark  for  “  something  definite”  about  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  of  rotation  for  a  clayey  farm,  for  of  such  farms 
there  is  no  lack  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

- «9-» - 

Grinding  Feed  and  Farm  Mills. 

Eds.  Cult,  and-  Co.  Gent. — As  you  request  informa¬ 
tion  about  Farm  Mills,  I  will  give  you  my  limited  ex¬ 
perience.  I  prefer  the  “Young  America  Mill.”  I 
have  ground  about  300  bushels  with  mine,  and  the 
rings  are  good  yet.  When  they  wear  out  I  can  get 
another  set  for  S3.  The  mill  cost  $50,  with  two  sets  of 
rings— one  coarse,  for  soft  corn,  and  one  fine  for  hard, 
which  is  a  great  advantage.  The  only  objection  I  have 
to  “  lever”  mills,  is  the  sweep  they  take,  as  it  is  a  great 


advantage  to  have  it  housed  for  grinding  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather.  Mine  takes  28  feet  clear. 

As  to  economy,  I  think  two  bushels  goes  as  far  as 
three  unground.  I  should  prefer  it  as  fine  as  clover 
seed,  or  finer ;  if  coarser,  the  manure  will  report  it. 
I  mix  mine  with  straw  or  hay,  as  it  gives  them  a  chance 
to  chew  it  better,  and  I  get  rid  of  feed  they  otherwise 
would  not  eat.  Oats  and  corn,  mixed  half  and  half, 
makes  good  feed  for  horses  at  least  mine  do  well  on  it. 

I  can  grind  meal  fine  enough  to  eat,  with  the  “Young 
America,”  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  an  hour — 
coarser,  from  four  to  six  bushels.  E  P.  St.  John. 
Oberlin ,  Ohio. 

- 0-9  0 - 

Farming  that  Pays. 

The  system  of  farming  which  in  six  years  has  ena¬ 
bled  Mr.  Metcalf  of  Ontario  county,  to  renovate  a 
badly  worn  farm  of  128  acres,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  by  its  products,  a  debt  of  $4,000  on  the  same, 
shows  itself  a  good  one  beyond  dispute.  His  method, 
though  not  differing  essentially  from  that  of  many  other 
good  farmers,  does  vary  materially  from  that  which 
left  on  the  farm  at  the  time  it  came  into  his  possession, 
eighty  acres  of  stubble,  without  one  foot  seeded  to  clo¬ 
ver — and  deserves  especial  notice  in  our  columns.  To 
Mr.  M.  was  awarded  the  first  premium  on  farms  of  the 
Ontario  County  Ag.  Society,  and  we  gather  these  items 
from  their  annual  report  in  the  last  volume  of  State 
Transactions. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil — 100  rods 
of  underdrain  have  been  laid,  mostly  of  stone,  doub¬ 
ling  the  yield  of  barley  and  wheat  thereby.  Mr.  M. 
plows  from  five  to  eight  inches  deep — the  latter  depth 
producing  the  best  wheat  and  barley — the  former,  turn¬ 
ing  under  long  manure  and  clover  of  one  or  two  year’s 
growth,  the  best  corn.  This  ho  cultivates  as  follows  : 
If  the  land  has  been  much  cropped,  gives  twenty  loads 
of  coarse  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  plows  once, 
just  before  planting,  harrows  and  marks  out  three  and 
a  half  feet  each  way  ;  plants  the  eight-rowed  yellow 
corn  about  the  middle  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  rows 
can  be  seen,  passes  through  with  corn  cultivator,  then 
top-dresses  with  ashes  and  plaster  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
at  the  rate  of  a  handfull  to  three  hills ;  the  cultivator 
is  then  passed  through  once  a  week  until  it  commences 
to  tassel ;  he  hoes  but  once. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  given  considerable  attention  to  rais¬ 
ing  wheat.  After  preparing  the  land  by  summer  fal¬ 
lowing,  he  draws  on  finely  rotted  barn  manure,  spreads 
and  harrows  it  in,  thinking  this  the  best  way  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  wheat  crop.  He  has  used  plaster,  guano 
and  ashes  for  wheat;  sowed  100  lbs.  per  acre  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  lot,  and  the  balance  dressed  with  Cayuga 
plaster  and  unleached  ashes.  Could  see  no  difference 
in  the  effect,  and  believes  plaster  and  ashes  increase 
his  crops  of  grain  and  clover  one-fifth,  wherever  ap¬ 
plied. 

Of  course  much  attention  is  given  to  manure — and 
he  makes  300  loads  annually  from  the  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  straw  fed  in  the  yard  and  stables.  Horse  and 
cattle  manure  is  mixed  daily  with  the  straw  in  the  yard. 
He  sows  Cayuga  plaster  on  all  the  land  sown  to  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre,  and  relies  on  this  and  home  manufactured  ma¬ 
nures,  for  the  imprvement  of  his  farm. 
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Uniformity  of  the  Seasons. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Showing  the  average  temperature  for  eleven  years — 1847 
to  1857.  The  observations  were  made  at  6  a.  m.  from  first 
of  May  to  first  of  November,  and  at  7  a.  m.  from  first  of 
November  to  first  of  May. 


Monthly  av’age. 

’47 

’48 

>49 

’50 

51 

’52 

’53 

’54 

’55 

’56 

'57 

January, . 

27° 

31° 

25° 

31° 

31° 

23q 

28° 

28° 

31° 

21p 

198 

July, . 

69 

67 

67 

69 

68 

68 

67 

Wl 

70 

70 

68 

96 

98 

92 

100 

99 

91 

95 

99 

101 

•91 

87 

Average  47 

-2l* 

February, . 

27 

27 

23 

31 

32 

28 

31 

27 

23 

22 

33 

August, . 

66 

66 

67 

66 

64 

65 

68 

68 

65 

66 

69 

93 

93 

90 

97 

96 

93 

99 

95 

88 

88 

99 

Average  47 h° 

March, . 

31 

32 

36 

33 

36 

34 

36 

34 

33 

28 

32 

September,.... 

59 

57 

58 

60 

60 

59 

62 

62 

60 

60 

60 

90 

89 

94 

93 

96 

93 

98 

96 

93 

88 

92 

Average  46£p 

April, . 

41 

44 

43 

41 

45 

40 

45 

43 

44 

45 

40 

October, . 

47 

49 

48 

49 

52 

52 

48 

52 

50 

49 

50 

88 

93 

91 

90 

97 

92 

93 

95 

94 

94 

90 

Average  46° 

May . 

52 

57 

50 

50 

54 

54 

55 

55 

52 

51 

52 

November,.... 

43 

37 

45 

42 

39 

40 

43 

42 

43 

40 

40 

95 

94 

95 

92 

93 

94 

98 

97 

95 

91 

92 

Average  47 

9 

Juno, . 

61 

63 

64 

64 

61 

63 

65 

64 

62 

64 

62 

December,  .... 

36 

38 

31 

33 

25 

38 

30 

27 

33 

30 

36 

97 

101 

95 

97 

86 

101 

95 

91 

95 

94 

98 

Average  47§° 

Yearly  average 

46i 

47 

46 

47 

47 

47 

48 

48  |47  |45§|46£ 

1858 — Average  ,for  Jan.,  32£° — Feb.  24° — March 

32° — April  44°. 
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Hungarian  Grass. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  tried  the  experiment  last  year, 
with  100  acres,  and  found  that  my  highest  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  Timothy  does  not  do  well  on 
our  prairies.  The  Hungarian  does,  and  just  fills  the 
space.  Our  entire  community  are  sowing  it  this  spring. 
It  is  the  best  hay  I  ever  saw.  Twenty-five  acres  of 
mine  was  caught  by  the  frost,  which  did  not  injure  it 
at  all  for  feed.  We  sow  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Last  year  I  gave  86  per  bushel  for  my  seed — this  year 
it  is  worth  from  81  25  to  82.  Two  crops  can  be  cut 
from  that  which  is  sowed  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  June — as  it  will  sprout  up  at  once  after  being 
cut .[?] 

On  account  of  the  drouth  last  year,  the  seed  on  a  part 
of  my  field  containing  25  acres,  did  not  germinate  till 
we  had  a  good  rain,  August  the  10th.  I  cut  two  tons 
to  the  acre,  or  nearly  that,  from  this  part  of  my  field. 

It  can  be  sowed  any  time  from  the  first  of  May  till 
the  first  of  July.  Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would 
for  oats  ;  harrow,  and  then  sow  the  seed  ;  then  harrow 
the  second  time  and  roll  it,  and  you  will  get  on  good 
land  from  three  to  five  tons  per  acre.  The  leaves  will 
remain  green  till  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  and  they  never 
crumble  when  dry,  like  some  grasses.  J.  M.  Lincoln. 
JSlvaston,  III. 

Culture  of  Sage. 

A  few  suggestions  to  those  who  have  old  sage  roots, 
from  which  they  wish  to  raise  sage,  may  not  be  amiss. 
II  you  wish  to  get  a  fine  crop  of  sage  from  such  roots, 
separate  and  transplant  them  carefully,  cutting  the  old 
tops  off  close  to  the  ground.  If  you  wish  to  raise  seed 
leave  the  tops  on.  Try  it,  all  who  have  never  done  so, 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  amply  repay  you.  E.  Allin. 


Cheap  Temporary  Fence. 

I  have  been  making  a  fence  that  for  cheapness  and 
efficiency  combined,  excels  anything  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — I  call  it  the  skeleton  fence.  I  made  it  as 
follows :  I  laid  down  the  rails  just  so  that  the  ends 
would  lap  three  or  four  inches,  and  with  ar.  iron  bar 
worked  a  hole  as  deep  as  was  convenient.  I  then  shar¬ 
pened  some  oak  stakes,  and  drove  them  down  firm  ;  I 
then,  with  a  half  inch  augur,  commenced  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  bored  holes  through  the  stakes  at  right 
angles  with  the  length  of  the  fence,  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  for  the  upper  rail  ;  and  then  the  distance  apart 
that  I  want  the  rails  I  bored  two  more,  and  so  on,  until 
I  made  enough  for  as  many  tiers  of  rails  as  I  needed. 
I  then  commenced  attaching  the  rails.  I  bored  through 
each  end  of  the  rails  a  half  inch  hole — then  took  a 
piece  of  annealed  fence  wire,  put  it  through  the  rail, 
then  through  stake,  then  through  the  other  rail,  thence 
back  through  the  upper  hole,  until  the  ends  connect, 
and  were  twisted  together;  and  soon  until  the  fence  is 
completed.  The  fence  appears  thus  : 


Eig.  2  is  a  larger  end  view  or  cross  section  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  post  and  two  rails,  showing  the  mode  of 
passing  the  wire  through.  You  will 
see  that  one  wire  fastens  the  ends 
of  two  rails  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  get  its  double  strength.  The 
ence  has  a  neat  appearance,  and 
every  one  will  see  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  such  a  fence  pos¬ 
sesses.  One  rail  is  fastened  on  one 
Fig.  2.  side  of  the  post,  and  the  other  the 

other,  so  that  they  balance,  and  right  opposite  to  each 
other.  I  invite  all  to  call  and  see  my  fence.  Caleb 
Winegar.  Union  Springs ,  N.  Y. 

We  have  examined  a  specimen  of  this  fence,  and 
think  it  the  best,  least  cumbersome,  and  neatest  tem¬ 
porary  fence  of  common  rails  we  have  met  with  for 
excluding  the  larger  animals,  where  the  farmer  does 
not  already  possess  hurdles.  The  wire  passing  through 
both  post  and  rails,  the  latter  can  never  be  displaced, 
so  long  as  the  posts  stand.  We  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  this  fence  as  follows,  for  20  rods  or  28  lengths, 


each  11|  feet  long: — 

84  rails,  six  cents  each, . $5.04 

28  posts  or  stakes,  say  four  cents,  . .  1.1-2. 

Annealed  wire, . . . . .  50 

Two  days  labor,  — . .  — .  2.00 


$8.66 

Or  43  cents  per  rod.  A  variation  in  the  cost  of  rails 
will  vary  the  cost  accordingly.  A  little  practice  would 
probably  enable  the  workmen  to  erect  30  rods  a  day 
on  average  soils.  This  fence,  well  made,  is  stiffer  and 
more  secure  for  cattle  than  a  common  worm  fence,  and 
much  more  so  than  a  wire  fence  of  twice  its  cost.  It 
could  be  easily  erected  on  prairies. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Ditching  Machines. — (“A  Subscriber ,”  Scotts- 
ville ,  N.  Y.)  There  is  at  present  no  good  ditching  ma¬ 
chine,  that  performs  all  the  work  of  excavating.  Pratt’s 
operates  well  where  there  are  no  stone,  but  its  high 
cost  excludes  it  from  most  farmers.  There  have  been 
several  subsoil  plows  manufactured  for  this  purpose,  to 
run  deeper  as  the  ditch  increases  in  depth,  and  to  loos¬ 
en  the  earth  for  shoveling.  We  are  unable  at  present 
to  give  the  manufacturers’  names,  but  we  are  informed 
they  have  proved  efficient  helps  in  excavating.  The 
labor  of  loosening  or  picking  the  hard  subsoil,  is  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount;  and  a 
good  subsoil  drain-plow,  with  two  stout  horses,  would 
loosen  the  earth  as  fast  as  eight  or  ten  men  would  throw 
out  with  shovels.  We  have  been  informed  on  good 
authority,  that  where  the  soil  has  been  thus  loosened, 
one  man  would  shovel  out  ten  rods  three  feet  deep  in 
a  day — making  the  expense  only  about  fifteen  cents  a 
rod.  The  two  machines  proposed  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  we  think  would  not  work  well  for  several  rea¬ 
sons  which  we  have  not  space  here  to  explain,  as  when 
made  properly  in  all  their  parts,  they  would  become 
quite  complicated. 

Plows — Lime  and  Muck. — Will  you  oblige  a  sub¬ 
scriber  with  the  desired  information  on  the  following 
points — 1.  The  best  plow  for  either  ridging  up  or  turn¬ 
ing  under  stubble,  on  the  stiffest  character  of  clay  soil. 
Some  of  my  land  is  so  exceedingly  stiff  and  waxy,  or 
putty-like,  that  I  can  procure  no  plow  which  will  work 
efficiently — 2.  I  have  a  piece  of  thin  sandy  land,  too 
far  distant  to  improve  conveniently  by  hauling  ma¬ 
nure  from  my  residence.  On  it,  however,  I  have  a 
bluff  of  lime-rock,  overlooking  a  swamp  containing 
much  undecayed  vegetable  matter.  Do  not  this  lime- 
rock  and  vegetable  matter  furnish  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  adjacent  soil,  and  if  so,  please  state  the 
best  manner  of  preparing  and  applying  it.  Inquirer 
Miss.  [Burn  the  lime,  and  make  a  compost  with  the 
vegetable  matter.  If  a  small  portion  of  stable  manure 
could  be  added  to  the  compost,  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter.  If  the  vegetable  matter  is  undecayed,  like  fresh 
straw,  it  will  not  make  a  good  compost  with  lime,  and 
could  only  be  used  to  advantage  on  barn-yards.  But  if 
like  fibrous  or  coarse  peat,  it  may  be  used  as  proposed. 
We  do  not  know  a  better  plow  for  the  purpose  named, 
than  that  made  by  Ruggles  &  Co.,  at  Worcester,  for 
stubble  plowing.  There  may  be  others  as  good  which 
we  cannot  name.] 

Grafting. — Please  inform  me  through  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor  where  I  can  get  a  book  that  will  contain  full  in 
structions  for  grafting ,  &c. — the  price  also,  and  you 
will  oblige  A  New  Subscriber.  [In  our  Illustrated 
Annual  Register  for  1855 — price  25  cents,  sent  by  mail 
post-paid.] 

Food  for  Pigs. — Occasionally  I  read  in  your  columns 
an  article  on  raising  spring  pigs,  and  the  advice  given 
to  feed  with  milk.  This  is  without  doubt  the  very  best 
thing.  But  suppose  a  man  has  not  the  milk,  and  is  not 
in  the  circumstances  to  procure  it,  what  is  the  next 
best  food  for  them  I  W.  Iowa.  [We  invite  our  cor¬ 
respondents  to  furnish  such  practical  information  as 
they  may  possess  on  this  subject. 

Lime  Brick— its  Value.— In  the  Co.  Gent  of  26th 
April,  I  see  an  article  headed  “  Lime  Brick,”  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  information.  I  will  answer  his  first  question  • 


by  saying  that  a  friend  of  mine  living  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  writes  that  they  are  building  large  blocks 
of  stores  with  the  lime  and  sand  brick,  and  he  says  he 
prefers  it  to  burnt  brick,  as  it  is  better  and  cheaper. 
He  says  that  it  will  take  but  very  little  more  lime  to 
make  the  brick  and  lay  up  the  wall,  than  it  will  to  lay 
the  burnt  brick.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  near 
Kingston,  who  is  making  the  same  brick.  He  writes 
that  after  they  stand  one  month  to  harden,  the  wet  and 
frost  will  not  affect  them  in  the  least.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is,  they  are  large  ;  the  size  of  the  brick  is  five 
inches  thick  by  ten  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide, 
which  makes  a  wall  ten  inches  thick,  leaving  a  space 
of  two  inches  in  the  center,  making  a  hollow  wall,  and 
only  requiring  one  light  coat  of  plaster  on  the  wall,  as 
it  is  as  smooth  almost  as  glass.  I  did  intend  to  build 
with  the  granite  brick,  and  sent  to  Wisconsin  for  a 
press,  but  it  did  not  come  as  soon  as  I  expected,  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  purchase  at  a  sale,  burnt  brick  at  $1.25 
per  thousand,  so  that  I  have  the  machine  on  hand,  and 
will  sell  it  for  for  what  it  cost  in  Wisconsin,  which  is 
$100.  The  press  will  make  1,200  to  1,500  per  day.  It 
will  take  two  men  and  a  boy  to  work  it  to  advantage, 
but  two  men  can  work  it  very  well.  If  your  corres¬ 
pondent  will  give  me  his  address,  I  will  send  him  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  press,  and  the  manner  of  making  brick 
— 1,500  will  be  a  little  more  than  equal  to  4,000  burnt 
brick.  It  will  take  one-eighth  lime  and  seven-eighths 
sand.  John  S.  M.  Wilcox.  Whitby,  C.  W. 

Tender  Mouthed  Horses. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  will  cure  a  tender  mouth  of  a 
horse.  I  have  a  noble  mare  that  is  so  tender  bitted 
that  she  will  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  the  lines,  and 
if  any  of  your  subscribers  will  inform  me  how  to  cure 
her,  they  will  oblige  H.  p.  L 

Dederick’s  Hay  Press. — Permit  me  to  state,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry,  that  the  price  of  this  Hay  Press  is 
as  follows — No.  1,  $165 — No.  2,  $140 — No.  3,  $130.  w. 

Disease  in  Young  Sheep. — My  flock  of  lambs  or 
yearling  sheep,  have  been  visited  with  a  fatal  brain 
disease  within  a  few  months  past,  that  I  cannot  account 
for.  Symptoms :  dizziness,  hard  and  quick  breathing, 
sometimes  panting.  They  live  from  12  to  36  hours 
after  taken.  They  are  fat,  have  wholesome  food,  pure 
air,  but  not  pure  water.  Would  this  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  disease  ?  Upon  examination  after  death, 
in  one  instance  the  brain  seemed  to  be  entirely  con¬ 
sumed — nothing  left  except  the  sack  of  the  brain,  which 
contained  a  bright  blue  substance.  In  other  cases  were 
found  the  ordinary  works  of  fever,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Any  information  upon  this  subject  would 
be  most  thankfully  received.  G.  G.  Benton.  Man¬ 
chester. 

Galloway  Cattle. — Can  you  furnish  the  address  of 
the  gentleman  in  Canada  who  breeds  the  Polled  Gal¬ 
loway  Cattle?  [We  cannot  Perhaps  some  of  our 
Canada  subscribers  can.] 

Guano  for  new  Grass  Land. — I  have  about  20 
acres  which  I  wish  to  sow  in  oats,  and  seed  down  with 
orchard  grass  and  clover,  and  wish  to  apply  upon  half 
of  it  200  pounds  of  Mexican  guano  to  the  acre,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grass  seed.  I  shall  drill  in  the  oats  with 
Bickford  &  Huffman’s  drill,  which  has  guano  attach¬ 
ment  and  grass  seed  sower,  but  I  fear  if  I  apply  the 
guano  with  the  drill  the  oats  will  get  nearly  all  the 
•  benefit,  and  I  shall  not  get  an  even  stand  of  grass. 
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Would  it  answer  after  drilling  the  oats,  to  sow  the  seed 
and  guano  broadcast  and  harrow  them  in,  or  would 
that  uncover  the  oats  ?  [Loamy  soils  that  have  some 
clay,  will  absorb  the  strength  of  guano,  and  give  it  off 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two — hence  a  considerable  portion 
will  be  left  after  the  oat  crop.  On  very  light  soils  the 
case  would  be  different,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  sow  the  guano  late  in  the  fall  as  a  top-dressing,  to 
be  washed  in  by  the  rains.  If  sowed  with  the  oats,  it 
should  be  buried  as  deep  as  the  oats,  in  order  properly 
to  benefit  the  grass  roots,  and  we  would  not  recommend 
sowing  it  immediately  afterwards,  as  proposed.  If  our 
correspondent  could  sow  his  grass  seed  early  in  spring, 
and  without  oats  or  any  other  crop,  it  would  doubtless 
do  best.  Such  at  least  is  our  experience  ] 

Grain  Drills. — One  inquiry  about  the  drill.  I  no¬ 
tice  my  wheat  which  was  put  in  with  the  drill,  that 
upon  the  hill-sides,  where  the  soil  was  loam,  that  the 
wheel  in  running  in  the  drill  furrow,  (which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  have  the  drills  uniform  in  width,)  put 
the  seed  too  deep  to  vegetate — how  shall  I  remedy  the 
evil  in  drilling  the  oats?  Would  putting  a  broad  tire 
on  that  wheel  help  the  matter,  or  shall  I  raise  the  drill 
tube,  so  that  it  will  row  on  the  surface,  to  be  buried  by 
the  wheel.  J.  It.  Gardner.  SunnybanJc ,  Va.  [We 
have  applied  to  Bickford  &  Huffman  for  information, 
and  when  we  receive  their  answer,  will  give  it  to  our 
readers] 

Drills,  Threshers,  Ice-House,  &c. — We  furnish 
the  following  answers  to  the  several  inquiries  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Cedar  Point,  Ya.  1.  Bickford  &  Huff¬ 
man’s  wheat  drill  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very 
best  now  made — it  can  be  ordered  of  them  from  Mace- 
don,  N.  Y.  The  price  varies  with  the  size,  $75  and 
upwards.  2.  Excellent  two- horse  thrashing  machines 
are  made  by  Emery  &  Co.,  It.  H.  Pease,  and  Wheeler 
&  Co.,  all  of  this  city,  and  Westinghouse  &  Co.  of 
Schenectady,  either  of  whom  will  send  circulars  with 
prices,  &c.,  in  full,  on  application.  3.  One-horse  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers  have  been  proposed,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  manufacture  of  any.  4.  An  ice-house 
built  of  brick  would  answer  the  desired  purpose  if  a 
stratum  of  one  foot  of  sawdust  were  placed  between 
the  brick  wall  and  the  ice, — to  be  kept  in  its  place 
either  by  a  wood  partition  placed  a  foot  from  the  brick, 
or  filled  in  after  the  ice  is  built  up  leaving  a  foot  space. 

Wild  Fruits. — Can  the  wild  gooseberries,  grapes, 
cherries,  and  strawberries,  be  replanted  and  attended 
to,  and  thus  improved  ?  This  country  abounds  with 
such  wild  fruit — also  fine  wild  plums.  Please  answer 
my  simple  questions.  I  wish  you  could  see  our  prairies, 
covered  as  they  are  now  with  white,  blue,  and  yellow 
flowers,  some  really  exquisite  in  form  and  color.  The 
prairies  seem  one  great  flower  garden.  John  Doy. 
Lawrence ,  Kansas  Ter.  [It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
wild  fruits  mentioned  would  prove  equal  to  our  best 
cultivated  sorts— but  it  is  easy  to  try  them.  A  friend, 
believing  that  the  wild  strawberries  of  Western  New- 
York  were  more  delicious  than  any  cultivated  variety, 
planted  them  in  his  garden  along  with  Burr’s  New 
Pine,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  and  several  others  of  the 
best  sorts,  but  when  they  came  to  bear,  they  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  all — partly  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  hun- 
ger  and  abstinence  had  given  a  keen  relish  to  the  wild 
fruit  when  eaten.  We  have  known  an  orchard  of  wild 
\  plums  planted  from  the  woods ;  and,  as  in  their  native 


localities,  some  were  excellent,  many  poor,  and  a  large 
portion  of  a  middle  character.  We  should  like  much 
to  see  an  effort  made  to  select  the  finest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  wild  plums,  and  attempts  made  to  improve  them 
— something  valuable  might  be  had,  as  the  wild  plum 
possesses  such  superior  hardiness,  and  will  grow  vigo¬ 
rously  on  light  or  gravelly  soils,  where  the  common  plum 
dwindles  and  fails  ] 

Lime  Brick. — “An  old  Subscriber”  of  North  Plan- 
tagenet,  C.  W.,  is  informed  that  two  persons  arrived  in 
Lawrence  from  Wisconsin,  about  a  year  since,  with 
machines  and  men,  to  commence  to  make  brick  from 
lime  and  sand.  Three  houses  were  built,  also  the  front 
of  a  fine  store.  But  all  cracked  and  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  a  short  time.  The  persons  that  contracted  lost  con¬ 
siderable.  In  fact,  here  they  are  an  entire  failure 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  of  sand  and  lime  to  mix,  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  but  some  say  this  is  the  cause.  J ohn  Doy.  Law¬ 
rence,  K.  T. 

Osage  Hedges. — 1  wish  to  make  several  inquiries 
in  regard  to  Cteage  Orange  for  hedges.  I.  Whether  it 
is  better  in  single  or  double  rows  ;  if  double  how  far 
apart  each  way  ?'  2.  If  two  year  old  plants  are  procur¬ 
ed  from  the  nursery,  is  it  better  to  cut  the  tops  to  the 
roots  before  setting  out,  or  wait  till  next  spring  ?  I.  W. 
Bennington ,  Vt.  [It  is  best  in  single  rows,  and  may 
thus  be  more  easily  and  perfectly  cultivated.  The  dis¬ 
tance  should  be  about  eight  inches.  Cut  the  tops  near¬ 
ly  to  the  roots  when  setting  out,  and  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow  and  sprout  up  vigorously.  Then  let  them 
grow  two  years  without  cutting,  till  the  whole  top  has 
given  a  very  strong  root — then  cutting  back  properly 
will  quickly  make  a  very  stout  hedge.  Although  not 
asked,  we  will  say,  that  no  osage  hedge  should  be  plan¬ 
ted  where  a  strip  of  land  at  least  five  feet  wide  on  each 
side,  cannot  be  kept  constantly  and  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  clean,  and  mellow,  for  the  first  five  years.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  sell,  throw  away,  or  burn  all  the 
plants  before  setting  them  ] 

German  Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass  Seed. — 
Why  is  it  that  some  seedsmen  are  asking  six  dollars 
per  bushel  for  this  seed,  under  the  name  of  Hungarian 
grass,  when  they  know  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing  ?  In  sowing  it,  should  I  sow  upon  the  furrow  and 
harrow,  or  harrow  the  ground  first,  and  then  sow  and 
brush  them  in  ?  [If  the  ground  after  plowing  is  in  fine 
mellow  condition,  and  has  been  plowed  with  narrow 
furrows,  so  as  to  leave  an  even  surface,  sow  before  har¬ 
rowing  ;  but  if  rough  or  cloddy,  harrow  well  first.] 

Is  it  so  ? — A  writer  in  The  Homestead ,  giving  a 
description  of  the  township  of  Orange,  immediately 
west  of  New-Haven,  and  of  the  farm  of  Elisha  Dick- 
erman  in  that  town,  makes  the  remark,  which  we  doubt 
not  will  surprise  many,  that  Mr.  D.  is  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  instances  in  that  State  (Conn.)  of  a  mechanic  turning 
farmer,  and  beating  the  tillers  of  the  soil  themselves 
at  their  own  business.  “  We  have  found  it  true,”  says 
the  writer,  “  in  all  parts  of  Connecticut,  that  those 
who  farm  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  and  make  a 
dollar  bring  the  most  in  farm  products,  are  men  whose 
faculties  have  been  trained  and  sharpened  in  other 
callings.  A  man  eventually  succeeds  in  business,  not 
so  much  by  his  special  training  for  it  as  by  the  amount 
of  good  common- sense  and  tact  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
it.  You  will  find  illustrations  of  this  in  the  rural  im- 
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provers  and  small  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  all  our 
large  markets.”  We  would  like  to  know  how  things 
are  in  this  respect  in  this  State,  and  if  farmers  are 
here  also  beaten  by  mechanics,  why  it  so  happens,  or 
how  it  might  be  prevented. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


Washington,  May  14. 

Occupying  that  elevated  position  in  hotel  society, 
usually  accorded  to  transient  guests,  I  console  myself 
over  the  somewhat  inaccessible  height  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  by  the  view  it  commands, — including  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  muddy  Tiber  and  placid  Potomac — the  un¬ 
aspiring  quiet  in  which  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  the  Washington  Monument  rest  their 
blunted  hopes— the  southwardly  curves  of  the  drive 
below  the  President’s  mansion,  that  acme,  unhealthy 
as  it  is,  of  so  many  political  plottings, — and,  by  a  little 
stretching  of  the  neck,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
the  left,  with  its  turrets  and  spires  of  a  warm  and 
and  pleasant  brown,  set  off  against  a  leaden  sky  be¬ 
yond  and  dripping  trees  below.  And  by  aid  of  the  dim 
grey  day-light,  a  thin  burner  of  dimmer  yellow  gas, 
and  an  occasional  electric  flash,  bright  but  not  long 
enough  for  practical  use,  I  make  out  to  see  the  way 
from  pen  to  paper.  The  thunder  grows  heavier,  too, 
and  nearer  ;  and  the  rain,  which  has  coquetted  with  the 
sun  all  day,  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  bashful 
suspense,  at  last  has  put  him  out  altogether,  and  now 
dances  on  the  housetops  and  winks  at  the  street  pud¬ 
dles,  in  a  manner  presenting  quite  a  damp  and  edify¬ 
ing  spectacle. 

To  appreciate  beauty  in  the  trees,  you  must  not 
wait  in  one  locality  till  their  leaves  grow  upon  you 
from  bough  and  bud,  day  by  day,  but,  leaving  bare 
bark  and  trunks  behind,  go  southwardly  far  enough 
to  find  them  just  burst  into  full  foliage,  the  turf 
in  its  freshest  and  best  dress  beneath,  and,  in  ma¬ 
ny  cases,  almost  a  whole  flower  garden  in  the 
blooms  of  a  single  sturdy  old  forester.  This  I  had 
not  learnt,  when,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  gave 
credit  to  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  for  possessing  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  freshness  of  verdant  leaves,  and  grace 
of  drooping  limbs,  I  had  ever  seen :  here  the  same 
characteristics  are  manifest,  and  I  perceive  that  in 
both  instances,  it  is  merely  the  force  of  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  winter  I  left  at  home  and  the  summer  about 
me  now.  Not  that  the  difference  is  one  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  we  had  some  as  warm  weather  there,  as  any 
I  have  since  experienced — it  is  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  which  the  vegetation  here  has  reached. 

If  the  Country  Gentleman  will  kindly  excuse  such 
a  “free  and  easy”  way  of  letter-writing,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  remark  that  one’s  first  visit  to  Washington  must 
be  a  busy  one,  to  exhaust  its  resources  as  a  place  of 
“sights”  in  any  reasonable  time.  After  nearly  three 
fatiguing  days,  there  is  much  I  must  pass  over,  and 
what  I  have  seen  yet  rests  on  mind  and  memory  ip  a 
burden  so  crude  and  undigested  that  I  despair  of  ever 
putting  it  in  any  presentable  form.  Those  who  have 
visited  “the  Capital  city”  would  find  what  might  be 
said  either  short  of  the  truth  or  exceeding  it,  according 
to  their  own  recollections  of  experience  here,  while  to 
those  who  have  not,  the  limited  compass  allowed  for 
them  in  papers,  could  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  realities  of  the  case.  I  will  try  at  another  time  to 


enlarge  patriotically  upon  the  vast  extent  and  capacity 
of  the  public  buildings,  &c.,  and  now  revert  to  some  of 
my  suburban  notes. 

An  Editor  Turned  Farmer. 

There  is  a  ridge  of  land  rising  some  500  feet  above 
tide  water,  over  which  passes  the  old  Montgomery  turn¬ 
pike  ;  and  within  the  county  of  that  name  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  city, 
is  the  residence  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  long  distin¬ 
guished  in  political  circles  as  an  editor,  and  now  enti¬ 
tled  to  distinction  of  perhaps  a  higher  kind,  for  the 
most  excellent  agricultural  example  he  has  been  for 
twelve  years  setting  to  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  land  was  worn  down  pretty  thoroughly 
under  the  tobacco  culture  of  early  times,  and  was  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  pine  barren — the  only  use  to  which  it 
was  put  being  as  a  source  of  this  kind  of  wood  for  fuel, 
as  fast  as  it  grew  to  sufficient  size,  while  an  under¬ 
growth  came  up  between  the  larger  trees,  rendering 
the  task  of  clearing  still  move  difficult  and  discourag¬ 
ing.  In  fact  the  idea  that  rejuvenating  the  soil  and 
rendering  it  susceptible  of  profitable  culture,  was  a 
possible  thing,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Mr* 
Blair,  and  when  he  moved  on  to  his  present  estate  there 
was  but  one  house  between  it  and  the  city,  while  we 
are  informed  that  his  friends  predicted  he  would  soon 
tire  of  an  experiment  as  expensive  as  they  thought  it 
must  prove. futile.  But  the  case  has  not  resulted  thus  ; 
and  Mr.  B.’s  success  is  a  witness  not  only  in  itself  to 
the  usual  effects  of  prudent  and  systematic  farm  man¬ 
agement,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  emula¬ 
ted  by  others. 

Mr.  B.’s  first  operation  was  the  purcha.-e  of  the  best 
manures  at  command  in  the  city,  including  herring  re¬ 
fuse  and  other  fishy  substances,  and  these  were  applied 
to  the  land  until  a  crop  of  clover  could  be  raised.  He 
has  also  used  lime  and  plaster  extensively  and  with 
great  benefit.  In  later  times  he  has  employed  guano 
in  bringing  the  clover  on  to  the  ground — planting  corn 
with  200  weight  of  this  strong  manure  the  first  season 
after  clearing  and  breaking  up ;  wheat  or  some  other 
small  grain  the  succeeding  fall,  and  clover  the  next 
spring,  by  which  time  with  further  applications  of 
guano,  the  soil  would  yield  a  considerable  crop  of  clover, 
and,  after  permitting  this  to  shade  the  ground  and 
turning  it  in  another  spring,  stable  manure,  lime  and 
plaster,  have  proved  sufficient  with  a  judicious  rotation 
to  effect  a  degree  of  productiveness  good  in  any  locali¬ 
ty,  and  especially  remarkable  when  brought  about 
under  circumstances  so  unpromising.  An  intelligent 
colored  man  with  whom  I  had  quite  a  talk,  said  that 
the  land  was  so  exceedingly  “  wild  ”  and  poor  that  it 
was  better  to  put  in  one  or  two  other  crops  as  above 
described,  before  attempting  to  get  one  of  clover.  His 
theory  of  the  beneficial  results  of  plaster  upon  grass 
was  that  it  keeps  the  plant  cool ,  and  whether  correct  or 
not,  here  the  practice  he  knew  to  be  a  paying  one. 
Mr  Blair  told  me  that  he  has  produced  3  tons  of  grass, 
18  barrels  (90  bushels)  of  corn,  and  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  his  crop  of  hay  is  often  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  two  tons,  and  that  of  corn  generally  ranges 
from  50  to  75  bushels. 

I  know  that  what  has  been  written  adds  no  particu¬ 
lar  light  to  already  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  restoring  exhausted  lands.  It  shows,  however,  what 
has  been  actually  done  by  a  thoughtful  and  judicious 
cultivator.  It  shows  that  the  task  is  not  so  formidable 
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as  it  appears  at  first,  and  that  but  few  years  will  do 
wonders,  where  care  is  taken  to  add  continually  to  the 
resources  of  the  soil.  And  if  any  reader  is  prompted 
to  the  effort  by  this  example,  as  those  under  whose 
eyes  it  proceeded  have  been — they  have  but  to  turn  to 
previous  volumes  of  our  journals  to  find  details  much 
fuller  than  are  now  offered  on  the  subject — these  great 
principles  pervading  them  all,  however,  first  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  soil  from  deadness  into  partial  activity,  and 
then,  by  means  of  stock,  returning  to  it  more  or  less  of 
the  crops  it  yields,  and  by  a  rotation  of  them,  and 
economy  of  manures,  constantly  enlarging  instead  of 
diminishing  its  fertility.  And  at  the  risk  of  repetition 
and  of  croaking ,  I  will  add  that  unless  our  farmers, 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  bear  in  mind  the  impor 
tance  of  some  such  system  of  manuring  and  rotation, 
they  might  as  well  expect  to  purchase  the  widow’s 
cruise,  as  land  so  fertile  that  its  yearly  outpouring  of 
cereal  wealth  can  be  forever  unaffected.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  other  general  rules  :  the 
danger  is  that  every  man  will  consider  his  farm  such 
an  exception,  until  it  finally  costs  more  to  keep  it  than 
to  “  move  west,”  and  he  or  his  son  leaves  to  go  again 
through  the  old  course  in  some  other  region. 

The  soil  on  Mr.  Blair’s  place  is  a  quite  light  loam. 
He  has  about  500  acres,  of  which  200  are  cropped  in 
hay  or  the  grains.  And  the  only  kind  of  produce  he 
sells  is  the  former,  for  which  there  is  always  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  good  prices — especially  for  timothy,  which  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  sells  for  less  than  $1  per  cwt.,  and  often 
is  considerably  higher.  We  enter  the  grounds  by  a 
gracefully  winding  drive  through  a  pleasant  wood,  and 
this,  as  well  as  quite  extensive  roads  and  walks  on 
other  portions  of  the  grounds,  are  very  tastefully  dis¬ 
posed,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  place.  A  fine  spring  of  clear,  soft  water, 
rises  in  an  ornamental  recess  or  basin  under  the  rock, 
and  is  collected  in  a  little  lake,  the  surplus  of  which 
turns  a  wheel  furnishing  about  four  horse  power,  for 
grinding  and  other  farm  purposes.  In  addition  to  this 
Mr.  B.  has  a  steam  engine  employed  in  winter,  and  at 
other  seasons  if  required.  The  stock  includes  15  to  20 
head  each,  of  horses  and  cattle.  Along  the  road  on 
which  this  estate  is  situated,  there  are  now  a  number 
of  farmers  who  conduct  smaller  establishments  in  an 
economical  and  profitable  way.  Among  Mr.  Blair’s 
neighbors  are  also  Mr.  Biggs  the  well  known  banker, 
and  Mr.  Claggett,  a  retired  merchant,  both  of  whom 
have  within  a  few  years  commenced  the  formation  of 
places  for  retirement  from  the  city,  and  entered  upon 
similar  systems  of  improvement.  As  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement,  Mr.  B.  should  receive  the  credit,  which 
every  thinking  man  at  once  awards  to  public  spirit  and 
enterprise,  the  more  as  they  must  in  this  case  have 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
suggested  a  new  pleasure  to  the  attainment  of  the 
wealthy,  and  enabled  the  agriculturist  of  limited  means 
to  work  at  an  advantage  instead  of  a  loss. 

•Folm  Saul’s  Nursery. 

About  midway  between  the  city  and  Mr.  Blair’s,  Mr. 
John  Saul  occupies  80  acres  as  a  nursery.  A  brother 
of  A.  Saul  of  the  Highland  Nurseries,  he  first  came  to 
Washington  with  Mr.  Downing,  with  whom  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  time  upon  the  public  grounds,  since 
which,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  horticultural  establishment  of  his  own,  and 


one  which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend  in  high 
torms  to  subscribers  through  the  south.  We  were 
pleased  to  have  the  evidences  we  had  already  seen  of 
the  increased  attention  given  through  this  region  of 
country  to  rural  improvement,  corroborated  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  support  which  Mr.  S.  is  constantly  receiving. 
He  has  occupied  hi3  present  locality  but  3  or  4  years, 
and  is  by  degrees  bringing  it  into  thorough  cultivation. 
His  stock  is  a  large  and  general  one  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fruits,  including  both  dwarfs  and  stand¬ 
ards,  and  vines,  and  he  can  also  meet  a  large  demand 
for  evergreens,  roses,  &c.,  See. 

Like  several  other  gentlemen  with  whom  we  con¬ 
versed,  Mr.  S.  thinks  the  soil  about  Washington  pro¬ 
duces  remarkably  excellent  garden  vegetables  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds.  Strawberries  flourish  well — the  best  Eng- 
glish  sorts  coming  up  to  their  standard  where  origina¬ 
ted,  much  more  nearly  here  than  at  the  north,  and  be¬ 
ing  marketed  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  by  several 
growers,  who  get  for  them  about  twice  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  home  varieties.  Bhubarb  seems  to  be  in 
greater  demand,  proportionately,  than  in  many  north¬ 
ern  localities — the  Prince  Albert  being  most  highly 
valued  as  an  early,  delicious  and  productive  variety, 
and  the  Victoria  for  later  cutting.  The  Dendar  Ce¬ 
dars  and  the  Pinus  Excelsa  find  the  climate  more  con¬ 
genial  than  a  northern  one,  and  the  Cryptomeria  Ja- 
ponica  is  as  hardy  here  as  the  Norway  Spruce.  Dwarf 
pears  appear  to  do  well — Mr.  S.  had  never  lost  a  tree 
from  blight,  although  others  have  suffered  from  it.  The 
peach  is  perhaps  the  great  fruit  of  the  country,  and 
though  the  best  kinds  in  New- Jersey  and  the  north  are 
equally  good  here,  there  are  some  delicious  sorts  here 
which  there  will  not  succeed.  The  Catawba  is  the 
grape — the  Black  Hamburg  and  Grisly  Eromtignac 
may  do  without  shelter,  but  are  uncertain.  Among 
the  best  apples  for  this  latitude,  are  “  Hopkin’s  Bed,” 
“Mitchell,”  “Halliday’s  Seedling,”  “Bambo,”  and 
“  Pryor’s  Bed,”  for  fall  varieties,  and  “  Brooks’  Pip¬ 
pin,”  “Cannon  Pearmain,”  and  “  Bawles’  Janet”  for 
winter  and  spring. 

Mr.  Saul’s  land  lies  beautifully,  and  is  thought  to 
resemble  in  character  of  soil  that  on  which  so  many  of 
the  Bochester  Nurseries  are  situated.  It  extends  be¬ 
tween  the  two  roads  which  enter  the  city  at  7th  and  at 
14th  streets.  The  former  of  these  two,  as  already  in¬ 
timated,  shows  more  improvement  than  any  other  part 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  the  land  upon  it  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  growing  in  value.  It  is  perfectly  healthy, 
while  some  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  neighborhood 
are  not  thought  to  be,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  afford  sites  for  a  large  number 
of  fine  residences  and  pleasant  places,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ductive  farms 

To  Mr.  Saul  I  was  indebted  for  many  kind  atten¬ 
tions,  to  which  I  must  refer  more  particularly  hereaf¬ 
ter — the  lateness  of  the  hour  now  warning  me  to  close. 


The  Country  Gentlemen. — This  is  decidedly  the 
best  agricultural  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Clermont  County 
(Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  at  Olive  Branch,  have 
concluded  to  give  a  large  number  of  copies  of  this  paper 
out  as  premiums,  instead  of  all  in  money,  believing 
that  it  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the  cash  itself.  A 
good  move,  we  think. — Clermont  Courier. 
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Going  to  England. — We  learn  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
have  entered  upon  an  arrangement  with  Sanford 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  go  to  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  stock.  Mr.  II.  will  proba¬ 
bly  leave  by  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  sending  for  animals  or  articles  of’ any  hind, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  intends  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  execution  of  such  commissions.  It  may  be 
a  service  to  their  readers  if  our  cotemporaries  would 
notice  this  fact.  We  do  not  need  to  add  that  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  has  every  qualification  to  render  his  selections  ju¬ 
dicious  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Wainwright’s  Fourth  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Thorough-bred  North  Devon  Cattle,  is  now 
ready.  The  high  character  of  this  herd  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to,  and  about  half-a-dozen  of  each 
sex,  including  one  or  two  imported  animals,  are  now 
offered  to  the  public.  Mr.  W.’s  address,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  are  aware,  is  “  The  Meadows,”  near  Rhinebeck, 
Duchess  Co. 

$3F“  We  have  received  vol.  viii.  of  the  “  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  with 
Reports  of  County  Agricultural  Societies  for  1856.” 
It  contains  nearly  800  pages — a  fact  which  we  do  not 
mention  as  a  compliment.  The  tendency  with  all  such 
works  in  this  country,  especially  when  the  State  pays 
the  printing  bills,  is  to  stretch  them  out  instead  of  con¬ 
densing,  so  that  for  one  page  really  worthy  of  printing 
and  preservation,  there  are  three  or  four  that  might 
better  be  omitted,  so  far  as  any  practical  good  can  re¬ 
sult  from  their  appearance.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  making  this  charge  particularly  against  the 
volume  before  us — it  is  probably  no  more  open  to  it 
than  nine-tenths  of  all  that  appear,  and  there  is  some 
really  sound  wheat  amidst  the  chaff.  Several  subjects 
— among  them  the  Potato,  the  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Sheep,  Fruit  Trees,  &e.,  are  treated  at  length, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  in 
a  careful  and  creditable  manner. 

The  Approaching  Show  of  our  State  Society. — 
The  Executive  Board  of  our  State  Society  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  at  Syracuse.  It  was  fully  attended — 
present  President  McCoun  ;  Vice-Presidents  Wain- 
wright,  White,  Turrill,  Rotch  and  Johnson ;  Messrs. 
Barber,  Ellis,  Hubbell,  and  Sheldon,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  together  with  ex-presidents  Kelly  and  Fax- 
ton,  members  ex  officio;  Secretary  Johnson  and  the 
Treasurer.  The  Board  proceeded  to  view  the  grounds 
chosen  for  the  fair  in  October  next.  They  include  the 
present  County  Society  grounds,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  outline,  as  well  as  interior  arrangement,  and 
an  addition  to  render  the  area  equal  to  about  30  acres, 
including  a  commodious  building  now  in  use  as  a  fur¬ 
nace,  the  engine  in  which  can  be  employed  to  move  the 
machinery  on  exhibition.  At  the  next  meeting,  which 
is  also  to  be  held  in  Syracuse,  the  location  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  erections  required  will  be  finally  determined  upon  ; 
and  although  the  grounds  possess  no  features  of  stri¬ 
king  interest,  it  is  believed  that  the  accommodations 
they  will  furnish  to  exhibitors  and  the  public  will  be 
fully  equal,  if  not  more  extensive  than  in  any  previous 
case.  The  local  committee  have  manifested  much  de¬ 


sire  to  meet  the  views  and  necessities  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  occasion,  and  several  representatives  of  their 
number,  among  them  Mr.  Geddes,  Col.  Titus  and 
others,  accompanied  the  committee  in  visiting  the 
grounds.  The  remainder  of  a  long  and  busy  session 
was  occupied  mainly  in  arranging  the  list  of  Judges — 
those  accepting  their  appointments  in  such  position 
being  expected  to  signify  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  be¬ 
fore  the  next  meeting,  at  which  vacancies  created  by 
non-acceptances  will  be  filled,  and  the  list  as  then 
amended,  made  public. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  dispose  of  the  Society’s  large  Tent,  for  which 
it  has  no  farther  use.  Societies  or  individuals  desirous 
of  purchasing  an  article  of  the  kind,  would  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  address  Col.  Johnson  on  the  subject. 


We  have  received  from  Sayre  &  Remington 
of  Utica,  one  of  their  excellent  cultivators,  with  patent 
steel  teeth,  of  which  we  shall  furnish  a  more  particular 
account  when  we  have  given  it  a  practical  trial. 

A  Good  Example. — An  enterprising  citizen  of  Can- 
astota  is  ornamenting  that  village  by  setting  out  ma¬ 
ple  trees  along  the  streets.  He  has  also  set  apart  three 
acres  of  his  farm  for  a  village  park.  Such  a  man  is  a 
public  benefactor  as  well  as  a  judicious  improver  of  the 
value  of  his  own  property. 

California  Agriculture. — A  correspondent  writes: 
“  Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  taking  a  high  stand 
in  this  State.  Men  of  science,  wealth,  and  enterprise 
are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  and  that,  too,  at  a  large 
profit.  Land  is  advancing  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually.”  From  a  letter  which  our  correspondent  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  San  Andreas  Independent,  and  a  copy 
of  which  he  has  sent  us,  we  shall  hereafter  present  some 
extracts.  The  facts  and  comments  it  contains  on  the 
immense  capacities  of  the  soil  of  California,  for  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  and  trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  the  cereals, 
the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  &c.,  &o.,  are  such  as  to  confirm 
the  opinion  we  have  before  expressed,  that  the  golden 
treasures  obtained  from  her  rocks  and  streams,  are  not 
greater  than  those  which  her  valleys  and  hillsides  may 
be  made  to  yield,  when  more  attention  shall  be  given 
to  the  development  of  their  productive  powers. 

Comparative  Value  of  Roots  for  Cows. — A  writer 
in  the  Conn.  State  A g.  Transactions,  gives,  from  “a 
careful  experience  in  winter  feeding  of  milch  cows,” 
his  judgment  of  the  comparative  value  of  roots.  Car¬ 
rots  promote  the  richest  milk  ;  sugar  beets  are  next 
best ;  potatoes  follow,  and  turnips  class  last  in  product 
as  to  quality,  but  first  as  to  quantity.  They  were  com¬ 
pared  as  fed  pound  for  pound.  Carrots,  he  thinks  best 
for  small  families,  where  they  desire  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  but  of  richest  quality,  and  a  fat,  sleek 
looking  cow.  Turnips  are  the  best  for  those  who  sell 
milk,  and  desire  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — The  great  superiority  claimed 
in  behalf  of  this  over  most  other  roots,  seems  to  be 
based  mainly  on  the  following  facts  or  considerations  : 
1.  It  may  be  grown  on  clay  and  other  lands  unkindly 
to  the  growth  of  turnips.  2.  A  greater  weight  can  be 
obtained  of  this  root  than  of  any  other.  3.  Mangold 
is  more  easily  harvested  or  extracted  from  the  soil.  4. 
It  may  be  kept  much  longer  in  the  season  than  tur¬ 
nips  and  some  other  roots.  5.  If  fed  judiciously  with 
other  food,  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  fattening 
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qualities.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  feeding  late  in 
the  spring  after  the  turnip  has  lost  most  of  its  nutri¬ 
tious  qualities.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  effect  of  the  mangold  on  ewes  with  lamb,  as  with 
some  here  about  oats,  (Co.  Gent.,  April  15.)  In  mode¬ 
rate  quantities,  we  think  it  very  improbable  that  either 
could  be  injurious. 

Our  worthy  friend  of  the  Rural  American , 
copies  our  remarks  from  the  Co.  Gent,  of  April  29, 
showing  that  the  Hungarian  Grass  and  Gorman  millet 
are  identical,  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged.  He  has, 
however,  made  one  mistake.  The  foot  note  which  we 
appended  to  his  letter,  he  has  detached  from  where  we 
placed  it,  and  applied  it  to  another  and  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  sentence  ;  but  this  we  are  bound  to  suppose  was 
not  done  with  a  view  to  deceive  his  readers.  His  com¬ 
ments  on  our  article  seem  to  be  intended  more  as  a  de¬ 
fence  of  himself  for  selling  the  Hungarian  seed  at  310 
a  bushel,  than  to  show  that  we  were  wrong,  and  do  not, 
threfore,  require  a  reply  from  us.  We  may  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  Messrs.  Pease  &  Eggleston  or  our¬ 
selves,  were  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  Iowa  Hungarian 
Grass,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  as  we  received  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seed,  and  a  bundle  of  the  grass,  and  identi¬ 
fied  it,  long  before  the  editor  of  the  Rural  American 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  its  great  value,  and  had 
we  known  that  he  desired  to  enter  into  the  speculation, 
we  could  have  informed  him  last  fall  where  he  could 
have  got  any  quantity  of  the  genuine  Iowa  seed  at  $2 
per  bushel. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Manufacture  in  France.  — 
From  an  interesting  letter  by  “  an  English  Farmer  in 
France,”  in  the  last  London  Farmer’s  Magazine,  we 
glean  some  facts  as  to  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  this,  perhaps,  most  important  of  French  crops.  A 
complete  panic  in  the  sugar  trade  was  then  in  opera¬ 
tion,  which  had  reduced  the  price  of  roots  from  14  and 
18  shillings  sterling  during  the  last  4  years,  and  21s.  in 
last  Oct.,  to  2s.  6d  per  ton  in  Feb.,  and  after  March  they 
would,  owing  to  their  age,  be  worth  nothing  at  all  to  the 
sugar  maker.  But  such  a  state  of  things  is  rare,  if  not 
altogether  unprecedented.  The  demand,  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  exception,  is  uniformly  good,  and  the  price  remu¬ 
nerating.  The  crop  is  about  22  tons  to  the  acre,  often 
more — which  would  be  at  ordinary  prices  from  375  to 
3100,  or  a  still  larger  sum  per  acre.  “  French  chem¬ 
ists  tell  us  that  the  most  sugary  roots  are  produced  on 
clay  with  a  deep  top-soil,  and  containing  flint.”  The 
land  requires  to  be  very  clean,  is  plowed  very  deeply 
in  autumn,  well  manured  and  sown  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May,  with  about  8  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre,  either  drilled,  or  dibbled  with  the  thumb  one  foot 
apart,  and  subsequently  thinned  out  when  the  plants  are 
are  up,  to  precisely  this  distance.  Frequent  hoeings  dur¬ 
ing  summer,  and  the  pulling  and  cleaning  when  the  tops 
droop  and  turn  brown  in  Sept.,  completes  the  farmer’s 
part  of  the  operation.  The  white  Silesian  and  a  variety 
of  the  Silesian  with  red  skin  and  white  flesh,  are  the  kinds 
most  used.  The  beet  crop  is  a  rather  more  exhaustive 
one  than  potatoes,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  most  of  it 
.  immediately  returned  to  the  soil — the  tops  and  crowns 
not  being  carried  off  to  the  manufactory,  and  the  fari¬ 
naceous  part  of  the  root  which  remains  in  cakes  after 
the  saccharine  juice  is  extracted,  being  re-purchased 
by  the  farmer  at  about  16  cents  per  cwt.,  for  feeding 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  At  the  man¬ 


ufactory  the  roots  are  well  washed  by  steam  power, 
macerated  by  machinery,  and  will  yield  in  the  hydrau¬ 
lic  press  180  pints  to  2  cwt.  One  ton  of  roots  will  yield 
1£  cwt.  of  brown  sugar,  one  quarter  cwt.  of  molasses, 
and  2£  cwt.  of  refuse  for  sale  to  the  farmer,  the  value 
of  all  of  which  is  computed  at  .£3  13s.  8d. 

Large  Crops  vs  Large  Farms. — There  is  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  which  follows :  “  If  our 
farmers,  instead  of  laboring  to  double  their  acres, 
would  endeavor  to  double  their  crops,  they  would  find 
it  a  vast  saving  of  time  and  toil,  and  an  increase  of 
profits.”  Think  of  it,  you  who  have  spare  capital  for 
investment.  Does  your  land  produce  you  good  crops 
now — is  it  up  to  the  maximum  of  improvement? 

Time  of  Sowing  Turnips. — Some  facts  are  given  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  showing  that 
late  sown  turnips  succeed  much  better  than  early  sown. 
A  quantity  of  ruta  baga  and  other  turnip  seed,  was 
planted  the  middle  of  June  on  well  prepared  ground, 
and  carefully  tended.  They  did  well  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  then  turned  yellow  and  began  to  rot  at  the 
heart — the  crop  proving  a  failure.  Some  of  the  same 
seed  were  sown  a  month  later — left  untended  for  six 
weeks — and  then  hoed  and  lightly  dressed  with  guano. 
The  crop  turned  out  a  remarkably  fine  one.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  occurred  in  our  own  experience,  last 
season. 

A  Hint. — Systematic  labor  compared  with  that  with¬ 
out  plan  or  order,  accomplishes  far  more,  and  does  its 
work  with  much  greater  ease  to  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  powers.  Nor,  as  many  suppose,  is  sameness  and 
monotony  necessarily  connected  therewith. 

War  against  Weeds. — Pastures  are  too  frequently 
allowed  to  grow  many  weeds — thistles,  mulleins,  dock, 
may- weed,  etc.,  occupy  space  stolen  from  valuable  her¬ 
bage.  Declare  war  against  the  intruders ;  cut,  pull, 
and  dig,  whenever  they  appear,  and  they  will  soon  be 
exterminated. 

Potato  Culture. — The  letter  of  “  J.  R.”  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  potato — the  rot,  its  causes,  and  preven¬ 
tives,  has  been  some  time- waiting  an  insertion,  and  we 
can  now  only  give  a  brief  extract.  He  says : 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion*  from  my  experience, 
that  the  potato  disease  is  caused  by  a  moist  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  presence  of  some  substance  in  the  soil  which 
acts  with  the  atmosphere  in  the  decomposition  of  the  po¬ 
tato,  and  not  in  any  want  of  vitality  or  degeneracy  of  the 
seed  ;  and  also  that  a  new  or  virgin  soil  is  most  favorable 
for  potatoes— land  with  plenty  of  vegetable  mold  being 
more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sound  tubers,  than  land 
enriched  with  animal  manure. 

I  have  used  unleached  ashes  with  decided  advantage  on 
potatoes,  not  as  preventive  to  rot,  but  as  a  stimulant  to 
growth.  In  1846  I  used  one  bushel  of  ashes  on  eight  rows 
of  potatoes,  and  got  one  bushel  to  the  row  more  than  the 
rows  adjoining,  or  any  rows  of  equal  length  in  the  field. 
They  were  put  on  as  atop-dressing  just  as  the  tops  appear¬ 
ed  above  ground  -so  that  one  bushel  ashes  made  eight  of 
potatoes.  Some  have  claimed  that  ashes  are  a  preventive 
to  the  rot,  but  my  experience  does  not  coincide  with  that 
theory. 

In  i857,  some  of  my  potatoes  rotted  badly,  while  a  small 
patch  where  I  spread  some  straw  the  year  before,  and  had 
no  other  manure,  there  was  scarcely  a  rotten  one  found. 
The  straw  mentioned  was  used  for  experimenting  in  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  ground  under  straw,  but  the 
mice  destroyed  the  potatoes  under  the  straw.  I  think 
there  would  have  been  a  fair  crop  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mice.  There  has  been  good  potatoes  raised  in  that  way  in 
this  neighborhood. 

Draining  Increases  the  Effect  of  Manures. — 
This  was  shown  very  satisfactorily  on  seven  acres  of 
wet  land,  mentioned  in  a  volume  of  our  State  Tran¬ 
sactions,  which,  manured  annually  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
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ty-five  loads  to  the  acre,  produced  31  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  ;  but  after  being  thoroughly  underdrained  at 
a  cost  of  about  $60  for  the  whole,  produced  the  first 
year  without  manure,  89|  bushels  per  acre.  The  in¬ 
crease  on  a  single  crop  more  than  doubly  paid  all  the 
expense.  This  is  frequently  the  case,  and  were  it  not 
returned  in  three  or  five  years,  the  outlay  would  still 
be  a  profitable  one. 

Illuminated  Catalogues. — Emery  Brothers  of 
this  city,  are  getting  out  a  new  Catalogue  of  their 
manufactures,  which  is  to  be  largely  illuminated  by  a 
great  variety  of  new  engravings,  got  up  expressly  for 
it,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  advertising 
pages. 

A  Chinese  Pea. — Inclosed  I  send  thee  a  few  peas 
received  last  spring  from  China,  by  way  of  California  ; 
their  habit  of  growth  is  the  same  as  the  Japan  pea,  and 
quite  as  prolific ;  they  ripen  nearly  two  weeks  sooner 
than  the  yellow  Japan  pea.  I  think  it  will  ripen  as  far 
north  as  Albany.  Will  thee  please  give  it  a  trial  and 
let  me  know  the  result  next  fall'?  Wilson  Dennis. 

Ontario  Co.  Ag.  Society. — This  Society,  whose 
Premium  List  for  this  year  has  come  to  hand,  is  to 
hold  its  next  Fair  on  its  grounds  in  Canandaigua,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  29th  Sept,  and  continuing  three  days. 
All  restrictions  as  to  the  residence  of  exhibitors  have 
been  abolished,  and  its  prizes  are  therefore  open  to  all 
who  are  disposed  to  compete  for  them. 

The  Delaware  Co.  Ag.  Society  are  to  hold  their 
next  Fair  at  Franklin  on  the  22d  and  23d  Sept. 

Chester  Co.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society. — At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  of  this  Society,  recently  held  at 
West  Chester,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 

President— Isaac  W.  Van  Leer. 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  Dourdall,  Dr.  J.  R.  Eshleman, 
M.  B.  Hickman,  Edward  Gheen. 

Executive  Commitee — Lewis  Sharpless,  Thos.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  C.  Brinton,  Jr.,  Wm.  B.  Baldwin,  Edwin  James 
Thos.  W.  Cheyney,  Wm.  Chalfant,  John  Hannum,  Wel¬ 
lington  Hickman,  Lewis  P.  IToopes. 

Cor.  Sec’y  and  Treasurer — J.  Lacy  Darlington. 

Rec.  Secretaries— Jas.  H.  Bull,  Wm.  D.  Sugar. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  spring  exhibition  of 
horses  on  the  4th  inst.  The  display  of  horses  was  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  Society,  there  being  about  100  present, 
and  the  attendance  larger  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Notice  is  given  that  those  who  intend  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Society’s  premium  on  farms,  must  have 
them  entered  with  the  Secretary,  J.  Lacy  Darlington, 
before  the  15th  of  June. 

The  Horticulturist — This  publication  has  been 
sold  by  its  late  publisher,  It  P.  Smith  of  Philadelphia, 
to  C.  M.  Saxton  of  New-York,  where  it  is  hereafter  to 
be  published,  but  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Jay 
Smith,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Saxton’s  long  acquaintance 
with  the  publishing  business,  will  afford  him  many  fa¬ 
cilities  for  extending  the  circulation  and  influence  of 
the  work. 

Pansies. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Haley 
of  Cohoes,  for  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Pansies  of  a 
great  variety  of  colors.  They  were  all  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  II.,  and  included  some  very  fine  blooms. 

Drills  vs.  Hills. —  The  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
says  that  corn,  potatoes,  and  white  beans  do  better 
planted  in  hills  than  in  drills.  We  are  not,  however, 
by  any  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case,  the  editor’s 
Tea's  ms  therefor  not  seeming  satisfactory  to  us.  If  any 


of  our  readers  have  made  careful  experiments  to  test 
the  merits  of  these  two  methods  of  planting,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  results.  The  largest  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  record,  to  our  knowledge,  were  planted  in 
drills,  and  we  think  the  largest  crops  of  corn  ever 
grown  in  this  State,  were  also  grown  in  drills,  although 
we  have  not  now  time  to  refer  to  the  reports  necessary 
to  decide  this  point. 

Corn  Planting. — Our  farmers  have  been  planting 
corn  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  are  now  pretty  general¬ 
ly  done,  the  ground  having  been  in  good  order  for  the 
most  part,  but  just  now  rather  wet.  Early  planting 
seems  to  find  favor  in  this  neighborhood,  and  as  far  as 
I  have  observed  there  is  more  manuring  done  in  the 
hill  this  season  than  usual.  On  land  that  will  bring, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  without  manure  of  any  kind  directly,  it  is  still 
found  to  be  an  advantage  to  use  a  little  of  some  kind 
or  other  in  the  hill,  as  it  gets  the  corn  out  of  the  way 
of  the  birds  and  worms,  and  ready  for  the  plow  and 
harrow  before  the  press  of  other  work  comes  on.  Where 
wheat  is  sown  after  corn,  a  week  or  ten  days  gained  in 
this  way  is  a  matter  of  some  importance — and  all  these 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  manure  and  labor  of  putting  it  on.  As 
to  the  kind  to  be  used,  farmers  can  consult  their  own 
fancy.  That  which  the  farm  furnishes  is  generally  the 
cheapest  and  most  reliable,  and  should  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed  for  a  more  costly  material.  C.  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

Birds — Preparation  of  Seed  Corn. — “  A  Plea 
for  the  Birds”  in  your  paper,  causes  me  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  my  plan,  which  is  a  plan  to  receive  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  insect  catching  propensity  of  the  birds,  and 
a  remedy  against  their  corn  pulling  operations.  It  is 
this :  As  soon  as  your  corn  comes  up  feed  the  birds. 
Crows  will  not,  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes,)  pull 
corn  if  they  are  properly  fed,  and  they  want  feeding 
but  a  short  time.  Two  quarts  sowed  over  a  field  of  ten 
acres,  about  twice,  while  the  corn  is  in  danger,  will 
supply  all  that  take  the  privilege  of  boarding  on  me ; 
but  even  if  it  took  a  half  bushel  or  a  bushel,  it  would 
be  cheaper  by  far  than  exterminating  the  birds.  I  tar 
and  plaster  my  seed  at  planting,  (not  gas  tar.)  I  never 
had  any  difficulty  about  my  seed  coming  up.  e.  o  jr. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.  A  retired  Gentleman 
having  been  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many 
years  of  nervous  suffering,  will  send  (free)  toassishothersj 
a  copy  of  the  prescription,  and  a  supply  of  the  remedy, 
on  receiving  a  stamped  envelope  bearing  the  applicant’s 
address.  Direct  to  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dagnall,  186  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  May  1 — m3t. 

FOR  SAFE, 

THE  SHORT  HORN  BULL  “  FRANK,”  bred  by  Mr. 
-I  J.  F.  Sheafe,  New-Hamburgh,  Dutchess  Co.,  three 
years  old  this  month.  A  good  stock  getter,  and  from  a 
milking  family  of  Durhams.  As  we  have  no  further  use 
for  him,  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  if  applied  for  soon.  May 
be  seen  at  Millcove  Farm,  2  miles  east  of  Po’keepsie.  For 
pedigree,  see  Allen’s  Am.  Herd  Book,  vol.  2  page  148.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

May  6— w3tmlt  Springside,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Agriculturists. 

AUL  BOSSANGE,  agent  for  Louis  Leroy  of  the 
Grand  Jardin,  Angers,  France,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  fully  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for 
Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  the  prices  current,  embracing  shipping 
and  insurance  charges,  and  all  other  needful  information, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to 

PAUL  BOSSANGE, 

1  May  20 — wlam4t  20  Beekman  street,  New-York 
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MOWERS  ^IsTX>  REAPERS. 

K  irb  y’s  Patent. 

rpHE  subscribers  are  sole  agents  for  this  vicinity,  for 
JL  this  celebrated  machine,  which  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  great  National  Trial  at  Syracuse ,  in  July ,  1857, 
by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  draft  machine  now  made,  weighing 
only  600  pounds  and  costing  oniy  $100.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  machine  is  the  independent  action  of  knife 
bar ,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  field, 
whether  it  be  ridge  or  furrow.  We  have  numerous  re¬ 
commendations  noting  the  superiority  of  this  machine 
over  all  others,  and  would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  to  this  machine,  before  purchasing.  It  is 
also  the  best  Reaper  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  simplest. 
A  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  numerous  recommenda¬ 
tions,  will  be  forwarded  by  addressing  the  subscribers. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

April  29 — w4tmlt  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Annual  Catalogue 

Of  thorough- Bred  North  Devon  Cattle , 

THE  PROPERTY  OF 

O.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  The  Meadows,  Rhinebeck, 
Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  issued  his  Catalogue  for  the 
present  season,  containing  full  pedigrees  of  all  the 
animals  composing  his  herd  at  this  date,  terms  of  sale,  &c. 
He  offers  at  private  sale ,  some  half  a  dozen  young  bulls, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  females,  all  of  them  of  the 
very  first  quality,  and  either  bred  or  imported  by  himself. 

Copies,  with  the  prices  marked  against  such  animals  as 
are  for  sale,  may  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  above. 
April  l-w&m3m  C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 


K  ETC  HU  M’S 
Combined  Harvester  for  1858, 

"Witlx  a,  Reel! 


THE  improvements  on  this  cel  ebrated  Machine  lor  1858 
will  render  it  the  most  desirable  machine  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  Among  these  improvements  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

1st.  An  expanding  Reel,  very  simple,  and  ingeniously 
arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  attached,  and  is  propelled  by 
the  main  shaft. 

2d.  A  new,  strong  and  well-braced  guard,  which  will  not 
clog. 

3d.  An  adjustable  Roller  with  a  lever,  by  which  the  dri¬ 
ver,  while  in  his  seat,  can  elevate  the  finger-bar  and  hold 
it  in  any  desired  position,  for  transportation,  to  pass  over 
obstructions,  and  to  aid  in  backing  or  turning  corners. 

4th.  A  Roller  in  the  outer  shoe,  on  which  the  finger-bar 
rests,  which  obviates  all  side  draft  and  very  much  lessens 
the  direct  draft 

The  simple  mowers  have  wrought-iron  frames,  with  all 
of  the  other  improvements  except  a  Reel.  With  these 
improvements  the  draft  of  the  Ketchum  Machine  is  as 
light  as  any  machine  known,  and  by  the  test  with  the  Dy- 
nanometer  at  Syracuse,  by  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society  last  July, 
the  draft  of  the  Reaper  was  more  than  one-quarter  less 
than  any  other  of  the  13  Reapers  on  trial.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  enlarging  the  main  wheel  for  Reaping,  which 
lessens  the  motion  of  the  knives  and  the  actual  draft  of 
the  machine  fully  one-quarter. 

The  very  best  material  is  used  throughout,  and  no 
pains  or  money  are  spared  to  make  the  Ketchum  Ma¬ 
chine  what  the  farmer  needs 
Sample  machines  can  be  seen  at  all  the  principal  places, 
and  persons  are  invited  to  examine  them  before  buying 
any  other— remembering  that  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  R.  L.  HOWARD, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

(Near  N.  Y.  Central  Depot  on  Chicago-st.) 
April  8— w&m3ms 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  Flushing, 

FFER  Dahlias,  350  splendid  varieties — dry  roots  $3 — 
Pot  plants  $2  per  dozen.  Flowering  plants  in  assort¬ 
ments,  100  for  $12,  50  for  $7,  25  for  $3.50.  75  new  Verbe¬ 

nas,  $1.25  per  dozen.  Double  Hollyhocks  $2  per  dozen. 
200  splendid  new  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  $2 
to  $2|  per  dozen.  Double  and  variegated  Petunias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  200  varieties,  $2  per  dozen.  Gladiolus.  Hfem’e- 
rocallis,  Lilies,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Habrothamnus 
Splendens,  Lantanas,  Pansies,  Double  and  Single  Primro¬ 
ses,  Polyanthus.  Auriculas,  Cowslip,  Geraniums,  Phlox 
and  Iris,  200  varieties,  $2  per  dozen— and  fine  bedding  va¬ 
rieties  of  every  class.  Daily  and  Perpetual,  and  Climbing 
Roses,  a  collection  unrivalled  in  every  respect.  Dorches¬ 
ter  and  Lawton  Blackberries  $10  per  100— Imperial  $11. 
May  6 — w&mlt* 

SCHENECTADY  AG.  WORKS. 

ARMERS  or  others,  who  have  an  interest  in  introdu¬ 
cing  the  best  machinery  for  Farming  purposes,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  notice  our  improved  Endless  Chain  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  for  one,  two  or  three  horses,  in  connection  with  Over¬ 
shot  Threshers  and  Separators,  or  Combined  Threshers 
and  Winnowers.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  of  machines  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  made  improvements  which  make  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  use.  A  Circular,  with  full  description  of  machines 
made  by  us,  and  list  of  prices  for  them,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  us.  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 
March  25 — weow6tm3t  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Blood  and  Wool  Manure, 

OTHWELL’S,  in  Bags  or  Barrels,  for  sale  by 
A.  LONGETT, 

May  1— m3t  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 

For  the  Harvest  of  1858. 

The  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  nse,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 


Manny’s  Patent  with  Wood’s  Improvement. 

IT  is  with  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  with  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  Mower.  The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Harvest  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
where  it  was  awarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  furnished  two  scythes,  two  extra  guards,  two 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machines  as  heretofore  The  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  varies  in  priee  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  Mower,  steel  Bar .  $115.00 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22 — w4ms&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 


1858. 
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FOR  SALE, 

BAY  STALLION,  three  years  old  next  June— got 
!l  by  Young  Kentucky  Hunter,  out  of  a  Morgan  mare. 
He  is  a  very  superior  colt.  Address  O.  S.  CURTIS,  care 
Barker,  Whitaker  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 
March  25 — w2tm2t 

LAND  AGENTS  WANTED ! 

A  Homestead  for  $10!  ! 

FOR  SALE 

IN  the  “Gold  Region”  and  other  portions  of  Virginia, 
the  following  Farms  and  Building  Lots,  in  Shares,  to 
wit : — 

1  Farm  of  100  acres,  and  a  Gold  Mine,  is  100  acres. 
4  Farms  of  60  acres  each,  are.. . .  240 
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Building  Lots,  £  acre,  with  Streets  and 

public  Squares, .  710 

1,250  Building  Lots,  100x100  feet,  with  do.,..  925  “ 

2,500  “  50x100  “  “  -.  925  “ 

5,000  “  25x100  “  *•  -.  950  “ 

10,000  Shares,  amounting  to .  10,000  acres. 

Certificates  of  the  above  Shares  have  been  enclosed 
in  10,000  envelopes,  exactly  alike,  and  sealed;  which,  after 
being  well  mixed  up,  have  been  numbered  on  the  outside 
from  1  to  10,000  inclusive,  so  that  no  one  knows  the  con¬ 
tents  of  any  particular  envelope.  They  will  be  sold  at  $10 
each,  without  reference  to  what  they  contain,  and  sent  to 
any  one  making  application.  Unexceptionable  Titles  will  in 
all  cases  be  given. 

The  largest  Farm,  containing  a  Gold  Mine,  is  valued  at 
$30,000,  and  the  smallest  sized  Building  Lots  have  been 
selling  at  $10  each.  Hundreds  have  already  been  sold  up¬ 
on  these  terms.  While  all  stand  a  chance  of  getting  the 
Farms,  every  purchaser  is  guaranteed  one  of  these  lots  at 
least.  Every  other  purchaser  is  bound  to  get  one  of  at 
least  double  its  size  and  value.  Every  fourth  purchaser 
one  of  at  least  quadruple  its  size  and  value.  Whilst  every 
tenth  purchaser  will  get  a  Farm  ranging  in  value  from  $200 
up  to  $30,000.  These  Farms  and  Lots  are  sold  so  cheap  to 
induce  settlements ,  a  sufficient  number  being  reset ved,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  which  will  compensate  for  the 
present  sacrifice.  The  net  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to 
local  improvements,  such  as  Schools,  Factories,  Mills,  &c. 
Any  number  of  Shares  can  be  taken  by  individuals, — to 
secure  a  Farm  take  at  least  ten  Shares.  The  Certificates 
can  be  obtained  by  paying  one  half  and  the  Deeds  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  other  half. 

IEF*  '70,000  Acres  of  Land,,  in  large  or  small 
tracts,  can  also  be  had  at  private  sale ,  and  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  Some  of  it  is  highly  improved.  Agents 
ARE  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  TO  SELL  THESE  LANDS.  Liberal 

inducements  will  be  given.  For  full  particulars,  apply  to 

E.  BAUDER, 

May  13— w3tmlt  Port  Royal,  Caroline  Co.,  Va. 


New- York  State  Tile  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 
fTTHE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale 
JL  of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them.  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 


HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES. 

2|  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000. 
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SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000 
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Orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
Cartage  free.  ALDERSON  &  JACKSON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

April  8 — w2m—  eow2m — w2m — m6t. 


Pure  Short-Horns  for  Sale. 

KANSAS,  1731,  mostly  red,  one  year  old  last  June — a 
good  animal,  and  sure  getter,  $250. 

BEAU,  white,  will  be  one  year  old  in  July — got  by  my 
prize  bull  Echo  of  Oxford,  and  out  of  Geddea  Belle,  (Vol. 
2  A.  H.  B.,  page  392,)  $2u0. 

LADY  WARE,  red.  two  years  old  last  Nov.,  (see  3rd 
Vol.  A.  H.  B.,  page  488,)  $200.  E.  MARKS, 

w3tmlt  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1858. 

PURE  BONE,  (by  the  Barrel,) 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

POUDRETTE,  PLASTER,  &c. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS, 

Among  which  may  be  found  Mapes'  new  and  improved 
Subsoil  Plow  and  Knox's  Horse  Hoe. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PURE  PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES,  Ac., 
At  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO  , 

Mar.  18— w&m3m  60  Cortlandt-st.,  NeAv-York  City 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  4*  Knox  St.,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

HORSE-SHOK  TILE— PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2k inches  rise,..  $12 per  1000.  2  inches  rise,..  $12  per  1000. 
3§  “  “  -  15  “  3  “  “  ..  18 

4^  “  “  _.  18  “  4  “  “  ..  40  “ 

5|  “  “  40  “  5  “  “  ..  60  “ 

6  k  “  “  -  60  “  6  “  “  ..  80 

71  “  “  ..  75  “  8  “  “  ..  125  “ 

"Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Cartage  free. 

C.  &  W.  M’ GAMMON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  A g.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1 — w&m8in.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  MEDICINES. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 
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Share’s  Horse  Hoe  and  CuHivator. 

THE  Machine  that  saves  the  greatest  'amount  of  labor, 
is  D.  YV.  Share’s  Patent  Horse-Hoeing  and  Cultiva¬ 
ting  Machine,  and  is  the  one  which  all  farmers  will  pur¬ 
chase.  The  subscribers  have  finally  obtained  this  ma¬ 
chine,  and  offer  it  to  the  farming  community  very  cheap. 
It  is  used  for  furrowing  out ,  cultivating  and  hosing  corn , 
potatoes ,  peas ,  beans ,  cabbages ,  or  any  other  crop  that  re¬ 
quires  hoeing.  The  cost  is  only  $10,  and  it  is  warranted 
to  hoe  an  acre  per  hour,  and  to  perform  satisfactorily,  or  the 
purchaser  can  return  it  and  receive  his  money.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited  and  the  demand  large. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
We,  the  undersigned,  purchased  last  season  one  of  D. 
W.  Shares’  Patent  Horse  Hoes,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  unequalled  for  cultivating  and  hoeing  corn,  potatoes, 
and  all  other  planted  crops.  It  does  the  work  in  a  neat 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  a  great  saying  of  labor. 
E.  Grove  Lawrence,  )  tw— . ^ 

Henry  J.  Holt,  5  Norfolk’  Conn- 

We°st  l  e  y  Vr^sc o t t,  \  Canaan,  Conn. 

|  Salisbury,  Coun. 

Henry  Burch,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

May  27— w2tmlt 


FOR  SALE, 


AVERY  valuable  BREEDING  MARE,  of  the  im¬ 
ported  “Trustee”  and  “Black  Hawk”  stock  of  hor¬ 
ses.  Breeders  of  fine  horses  are  requested  to  look  at  her, 
at  the  farm  of  Orin  Benedict,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

May  24— wltm2t* 


KIRBY’S 

Little  American  Mower  and  Reaper, 

RECEIVED  THE 

SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  SYRACUSE  TRIAL. 


FOR  lightness  of  draft,  freeness  from  side  draft,  adap¬ 
tation  to  smooth  and  uneven  surfaces,  strength,  dura¬ 
bility,  simplicity  of  construction,  we  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  machine  to  excel  it.  It  cannot  be  clogged  in 
any  kind  of  grass,  be  it  wet  or  dry. 

Price  of  Mower  $106.  Mower  and  Reaper  combined, 
$128.  A  pamphlet  containing  every  information  will  be 
given  free  on  application. 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Send  your  orders  early.  60  Cortland  Street, 

May  27— w4tmlt.  New-York  City. 


MOWING  MACHINES, 

^Patent  "V\Th.eel  Steel  Tooth. 


T-I  O  R  S  E  RAKE, 
Itfeisli witz’s  Improved  Morse  Moe, 


EL  I  C  KOK’S 

CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS, 


FOR  SALE  BY 

34  Cliff-st 
May  27 — w4tm2t 


A.  LONGETT, 

.,  (corner  of  Fulton,)  New-York. 


THE  SECRET  DISCLOSED  !  ! 


May  13 — w3tmlt 


THE  Farmer’s  Practical  Horse 
Farrier,  containing  ample  direc¬ 
tions  for  Doctoring  ;  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  recipes,  and  the  GREAT 
SECRET  of  Taming  Horses.  Sent 
free  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Agents  Wanted. 

E.  NASH,  Publisher, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TBnelteye  Premium  Mower, 

_A. u  1 1 m a n  &c  Mill e i*’s  Patent. 
Awarded  First  Premium  Grand  Gold  Medal  and  Diplo¬ 


mas,  as  Best  Mower,  at  the  great  National  Trial 
held  at  Syracuse,  IV.  Y.,  July,  1857. 

THE  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the  “Buckeye” 
Mower,  which  has  received  the  unqualified  commen¬ 
dations  of  all  who  have  used  or  examined  it. 

It  has  two  driving  wheels,  which  act  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately,  keeping  the  knives  in  motion  in  turning  to  right  or 
left.  The  cutter  bar  is  attached  to  the  frame  by  a  double 
hinge  joint,  which  allows  the  cut  ter  to  conform  to  the  make 
of  the  land  ;  and  when  not  in  use  can  he  folded  over  the 
front  of  the  frame  in  a  moment,  rendering  the  machine  as 
portable  as  any  two-wheeled  vehicle. 

It  is  light  draft,  free  from  side  draft,  simple,  durable, 
easily  managed,  works  well  in  any  grass,  safe  for  the  dri¬ 
ver,  and  is  in  all  its  parts  the  most  complete  mower  ever 
offered  to  the  farmer.  Circulars  forwarded  on  application. 
Depot  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  „ 

May  20 — w2tmlt  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents.  ,.f  • 
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Editorial  Correspondence — No.  II. 

Baltimore,  May,  1858. 

I  have  been  spendingsome  hours  at  “Riversdale,”  the 
seat  of  Charles  B.  Calvert,  Esq,  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Country  Gentlemen  of  this 
State,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extensive  farm  he 
cultivates,  but  also  for  his  long  and  active  services  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement.  The  very  full 
and  complete  description  of  his  grounds  and  estate  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  last  volume,  (see  Co.  Gent,  for  Sept. 
3,  1857,  p.  161,)  by  a  gentleman  most  thoroughly 
qualified  to  appreciate  and  describe  them,  has  antici¬ 
pated  much  that  I  would  like  to  say;  and  in  what  I 
have  to  add,  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  such 
a  thorough  previous  occupation  of  the  field  as  well  as 
for  the  disadvantages  of  letter  writting  amidst  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  travel. 

Maryland  State  Ag.  College „ 

Our  first  business  was  to  see  the  farm  of  about  400 
acres,  which  had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College.  It 
occupies  a  very  accessible  position,  being  directly  upon 
the  railroad,  and  within  a  few  minutes  ride  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  including  the  old  tavern  which  travellers,  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  railroads,  may  remember  as  the  first 
stage  station  after  leaving  that  city,  and  which  will  now 
prove  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable  building  for 
the  various  purposes  required,  until  the  erection  of 
others,  and  intended  to  serve  subsequently,  as  a  hotel 
or  boarding  bouse  for  visitors,  &c.  The  soil  includes 
some  that  is  enriched  by  a  very  considerable  stream  on 
which  the  farm  borders,  and  varies  in  stiffness  and 
fertility  from  the  bottom  land,  up  to  the  more  elevated 


fields  where  the  college  structures  are  to  be  located, 
and  where,  united  with  a  commanding  prospect,  there 
will  be  some  obstacles  to  overcome,  of  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  nature — the  kind  of  farming  here  required  being, 
however,  precisely  such  as  most  pupils  might  perhaps 
best  employ  themselves  in  studying,  preparatory  to 
their  own  practice  of  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Back  of  the 
site  of  the  main  buildings  a  large  orchard  has  been 
already  planted  out,  on  newly  broken  land,  in  order 
to  get  the  trees  started  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
They  include  a  wide  assortment  of  the  different  fruits, 
about  one  half  of  them  I  believe  dwarfs,  and  all  pro¬ 
mising  well  for  a  life  of  future  usefulness. 

On  the  lower  ground  toward  the  road,  bricks  were 
making  for  the  college  building,  as  fast  as  the  wet  weath¬ 
er  would  permit.  The  plan  decided  upon  calls  for  a  struc¬ 
ture  when  completed  some  300  feet  in  length,  of  which 
a  part,  calculated  to  accommodate  about  an  hundred 
students,  will  it  is  hoped  be  ready  for  occupation  before 
another  season.  The  funds  of  the  Institution  are  said 
to  be  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  and  when  the  report 
of  the  trustees  soon  to  be  published,  appears,  readers 
in  this  and  other  States  will  be  interested  in  having  a 
synopsis  of  it  given  through  these  columns.*  It  might 
be  invidious  to  mention  meantime  the  several  instances 
of  munificence  which  casually  came  to  my  knowledge — 
but  that  of  a  Louisiana  gentleman,  Dr.  Mercer,  a 
native  and  former  resident  of  Maryland,  should  not  be 
left  unnoticed.  The  law  of  incorporation  required  a 
previous  subscription  of  $50,000  from  private  persons, 
and  when  it  was  made  known  to  Dr.  M.  that  the  amount 
subscribed  had  reached  $47,500  he  generously  came 
forward  with  the  $2,500  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  fund ;  and,  subsequently,  having  been  chosen 
an  honorary  trustee  of  the  college,  he  acknowledged 
the  compliment  by  one  in  return,  as  demonstrative  as 
it  could  well  be  made  of  his  confidence  in  the  plans  and 
management  of  his  associates — namely,  a  check  for 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Calvert,  and  a  friend  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  for  copies  of  the  Report  here  referred  to,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  “  Maryland  Ag.  College,”  was 
incorporated  by  the  state  on  condition  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  act,  should  raise  by  subscription 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  placing  the  institution 
in  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  students.  This  having 
been  done  by  private  munificence,  the  state  now  comes  in 
with  its  aid,  and  pledges  itself  to  pay  $6,000  per  year  foi 
the  annual  support  of  the  institution.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Maryland  Ag.  College  is  substantially  endowed, 
and  promises,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  become 
one  of  the  active  institutions  of  the  land.  Its  Board  of 
Trustees  consists  of  25— one  from  each  county  in  the  state 
—of  which  Hon.  C.  B.  Calvert  is  President. 
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another  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  present.  His  name  | 
will  thus  be  long  associated  with  those  of  other  public 
spirited  and  wealthy  Marylanders,  who  have  so  heartily 
united  to  encourage  and  support  this  valuable  enter- 
prize. 

Mr.  Calvert,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  results 
of  some  practical  value  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be, 
has  laid  off  three  ranges  of  experimental  lots,  each  19 
in  number,  on  one  of  which  series  corn  is  planted,  on 
the  second  oats,  and  on  the  third  potatoes.  Manures 
of  19  kinds,  including  guanos  of  various  sorts,  the 
superphosphates  of  different  manufactures,  poudrette, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  19  lots  devoted  to 
each  crop — each  lot  being  precisely  half  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  amount  of  manure  which  each  receives 
being  regulated  by  their  relative  cost  as  follows : — 
Peruvian  guano  is  applied  to  one  at  the  rate  of  three  . 
cwt.  or  $7.65  per  acre,  and  as  much  of  each  of  the 
other  manures  as  the  same  sum  .will  purchase,  shows 
the  quantity  of  it  to  be  used.  The  experiment  is  to  be 
continued  five  years,  under  a  rotation  of  crops  from  one 
set  of  lots  to  another,  and  the  returns  accurately  mea¬ 
sured  and  noted  down,  as  between  the  respective  fer¬ 
tilizers,  in  the  expectation  of  thus  ascertaining  more 
nearly  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  their  comparative 
effects,  not  for  one  season  only,  but  for  a  succession  of 
years. 

Surface  Application  of  Manures. 

While  on  the  subject  of  manures,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  stable  manures  upon  the  surface ,  instead 
of  plowing  them  in.  He  first  became  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  this  system,  at  least  for  his  own  lands, 
by  some  experiments  conducted  many  years  ago  with 
a  view  of  comparing  the  two  ways — and  he  has  ever 
since  adhered  to  the  conclusions  then  reached.  The 
shading  or  protection  of  the  land  during  the  time  it  is 
covered  until  planted  in  the  spring,  is  apparently'  the 
source  of  the  benefit,  although  in  what  way  this  bene¬ 
fit  is  produced,  remains  a  mystery.  A  suggestion  has 
been  hazarded  by  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  C.’s — a  gentleman 
of  considerable  scientific  attainments  —  that  the  im¬ 
provement  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  increase  of 
animal  life  that  takes  place  under  such  protection, 
which  organisms  in  a  state  of  decay  operate  in  fertil¬ 
izing  the  soil  that  forms  their  burial  place.  It  is  well 
known  how  thick  the  “bugs”  are  under  any  chance 
shelter,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  afiorded  by  a  stone 
or  block  of  wood,  and  if  they  flourish  to  as  great  ex¬ 
tent  beneath  the  clods  of  dung,  it  is  argued  that  they 
may  add  materially  to  its  manurial  power.  If  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  any  reader  should  go  toward  a  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  idea,  others  would  be  glad  to  know  it,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  resultant  discussion 
would  throw  some  light  on  a  subject  of  so  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

Importance  of  the  Holler. 

An  incident  occurred  in  seeding  to  grass  a  portion  of 
the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  mansion,  from  which 
he  was  disposed  to  derive  a  lesson  of  interest  to  every 
farmer.  On  some  parts  of  it  which  had  been  trampled 
and  driven  upon  during  grading,  the  seed  had  taken 
much  better  than  elsewhere,  and  he  expressed  no  doubt 
that  a  similar  compression  of  the  soil  after  sowing,  by 
a.  free  use  of  the  roller ,  would  be  very  promotive  of 
success.  This  will  probrably  agree  with  the  views  and 
experience  of  others,  but  is  worthy  of  mention  as  are- 


minder  to  most  of  our  farmers  of  the  neglect  in  which 
they  too  generally  suffer  this  useful  implement  to  re¬ 
main.  A  roller  is  as  much  to  be  expected  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  thorough  cultivator,  as  a  harrow,  and 
its  agency  in  breaking  up  and  bringing  into  contact 
the  particles  of  soil,  and  in  securing  the  germination 
and  safety  of  the  seed  by  the  protection  and  sustenance 
thus  afforded,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  esteemed. 

The  Hay  Crop. 

Mr.  Calvert’s  main  crop  has  been  hay,  of  which 
he  will  cut  some  300  acres  out  of  the  2,000  that  re¬ 
main  in  Riversdale  since  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  it  to 
the  Agricultural  College.  He  expects  this  large  sur¬ 
face  will  average  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre — favored  places  yielding  two — though  the  luxu¬ 
riance  brought  about  by  the  wetness  of  the  season  was 
showing  itself  to  the  injury  of  the  crop,  both  grass  and 
wheat  being  already  somewhat  beaten  down.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  price  hay  has  commanded,  and  the 
diminished  personal  attention  its  production  requires, 
together  with  a  constant  call  upon  his  time  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  had  led  Mr.  C.  to  enlarge  his  sales  of  this,  and 
give  up  a  portion  of  the  stock  to  which  most  of  the 
farm  was  formerly  devoted  ;  and,  although  still  con¬ 
tinuing  to  dispose  of  some  milk  and  feed  a  few  steers, 
the  scale  on  which  these  operations  have  lately  been 
conducted  is  much  smaller  than  before,  and  under  the 
present  state  of  the  markets,  he  had  concluded  that 
they  might  be  again  profitably  extended. 

Tlie  Millc  Business. 

Mr.  Calvert’s  large,  convenient,  and  most  admirably 
ventilated  cow  house,  heretofore  described  in  the  Co. 
Gent.,  (vol.  4,  p.  108)  is  octagonal  in  form,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  accommodate  104  cows  upon  one 
floor.  When  built,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
milking  about  sixty  fresh  cows — the  word  fresh  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  system  of  continually  adding  cows  in  full 
milk,  and  parting  with  those  that  ell  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  fair  profit.  The  cost  of  feed  and  attendance 
having  been  very  nearly  reckoned,  the  minimum 
amount  of  milk  equivalent  to  a  remuneration  for  these 
items  of  expense  was  easily  ascertained — the  manure 
produced  being  omitted  in  the  estimate  to  cover  any 
errors  of  calculation.  Care  was  taken  in  selecting  cows 
which  had  lately  calved,  to  get  those  in  best  condition 
as  well  as  the  best  milkers  possible,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  became  smaller  than 
would  actually  return  a  profit,  an  abundance  of  food 
had  put  the  cow  in  fair  condition  for  the  butcher,  and 
she  would  bring,  when  sold  for  beef,  within  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  of  her  cost,  with  a  calf  six  or  eight  months 
before — a  result  considered  far  more  satisfactory  than 
to  continue  to  feed  her  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  in  which  she  could  give  a  very  small  money  re¬ 
turn  or  none  at  all.  The  price  which  the  milk  obtains 
is  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  fresh 
cows  of  fair  quality  all  the  year  round  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Baltimore  markets,  although  it  might  pay  a 
very  extensive  milk  producer  to  keep  a  man  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  a  still  better 
class  of  animals,  or  to  make  an  arrangement  with  his 
neighbors  by  which  there  might  be  had  from  them  a 
succession  of  fresh  cows,  bred  with  a  view  particularly 
to  this  object  under  his  own  direction. 

Alderney  Cattle — Improvement  of  Stock. 

Of  the  superiority  of  butter  made  from  Alderney 
milk,  Mr.  C.  was  thoroughly  convinced,  and  it  was  ow- 
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ing  to  his  having  casually  ascertained  that  a  certain 
specimen  of  premium  butter  derived  its  excellence 
from  this  source,  that  he  first  purchased  several  head 
of  the  breed.  He  has  also  been  a  considerable  breeder 
of  Short-Horns  and  Ayrshires,  and  still  retains  some 
animals  of  each.  Not  having  the  time  and  inclination, 
however,  to  devote  himself  mainly  or  exclusively  to 
improved  stock,  he  has  preferred  a  milk  farm  to  the 
business  of  a  breoder.  Such  stock  as  he  could  procure 
in  accordance  with  the  system  above  described,  proba¬ 
bly  grades  more  or  less  remote  from  earlier  importa¬ 
tions,  he  has  found  to  prove  equally  productive  of  milk 
and  profitable  for  his  purposes,  with  that  boasting 
purer  blood  and  higher  pretensions.  That  he  has  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  call  the  attention  of  his  neighbors 
to  the  importance  of  some  improvements  upon  their 
former  herds,  it  is  proper  to  mention  a  very  public  spi¬ 
rited  offer  he  kept  open  to  their  acceptance  for  several 
years.  Instead  of  selling  his  young  Durham  bulls,  he 
advertised  that  he  would  present  one  to  any  applicant 
who  would  undertake,  on  a  penalty  of  a  forfeit  of  -$10, 
to  exhibit  him  at  the  Show  Of  the  County  Ag.  Society 
for  the  three  following  years,  and  moreover  offered  a 
silver  cup  to  the  one  which  should  prove  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  the  best,  and  to  have  been  best  cared  for. 
Nineteen,  I  think,  were  accepted  the  first  year  upon 
these  liberal  terms,  and  more  during  several  succeed¬ 
ing  seasons ;  the  cups  were  duly  awarded,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  now  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  change  wrought 
by  the  use  of  these  improved  males  in  the  whole  farm 
stock  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Tobacco  Growing  and  Turkeys. 

Prince  George  is  still  a  large  tobacco  growing  county. 
The  ordinary  practice  is  to  alternate  this  crop,  or  corn 
with  those  who  prefer  it,  with  oats  or  wheat  if  the  land 
is  rich  enough.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  Mr.  Calvert 
has,  however,  given  up.  There  is  one  use  to  which  it 
puts  another  kind  of  farm  stock — namely  the  poultry, 
that  renders  this  on  tobacco  farms  a  very  important 
subject.  Turkeys  are  the  great  protectors  of  the  young 
plants,  ranging  the  fields  and  devouring  the  worms, 
and  growers  of  the  crop  are  consequently  interested  in 
any  assistance  they  can  receive  as  to  the  breeding  and 
management  of  this  fowl.  Another  source  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  crops  from  insect  depradations,  Mr.  C.  thinks 
most  highly  of,  and  affords  to  it  in  turn  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  in  his  power.  This  is  the  birds — he  will  allow  no 
gun  to  be  shot  upon  the  estate,  and  does  not  even  mo¬ 
lest  that  much  hated  race,  the  crows,  preferring  to 
make  allowances  in  planting  for  the  extra  corn  they 
will  eat,  rather  than  have  them  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
their  animal  food  through  the  fields.  Like  other  ani¬ 
mals,  they  cannot  well  live  on  meat  alone,  and  he  does 
not  begrudge  them  a  few  kernels  of  that  grain  which 
is  even  better  appreciated  by  man  and  beast  and  bird 
at  the  south  than  at  the  north. 

Soiling  and  Root  Culture. 

In  the  care  of  stock  Mr.  C.  is  approaching  more  and 
more  nearly  to  a  system  of  soiling,  and  has  no  doubt 
of  the  superior  merits  of  this  mode  as  compared  with 
pasturing  alone.  Orchard  grass  mixed  with  clover  has 
been  found  better  than  other  kinds,  as  after  cutting, 
or  after  it  is  grazed  off,  it  renews  itself  very  quickly. 
Readers  are  already  informed  that  Mr.  C.  has  in  past 
years  been  an  extensive  grower  of  roots.  As  his  stock 
has  decreased  of  late,  of  course  the  quantity  grown 


crop  was  some  25,000  bushels.  In  one  case  1,300 
bushels  were  grown  upon  an  acre.  Ruta  bagas  he  sows 
from  the  1st  to  15th  July,  and  finds  that  the  roots  if 
cut  up  and  mixed  with  a  little  salt  and  meal  or  ship 
stuff,  12  hours  before  they  are  required  for  the  cows, 
will  impart  no  flavor  whatever  to  their  milk.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  injudicious  nature  of  too  exclusive 
feeding  on  roots,  and  his  habit  has  been  to  make  a 
mixture  to  each  bushel  of  one  gallon  of  corn  meal,  or 
two  gallons  of  meal  and  bran  together,  to  two  bushels 
of  roots,  varying  the  amount  fed  to  each  animal  from 
the  quantity  first  named  to  the  second,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  accompanying  it  with 
all  the  hay  they  wanted.  As  turkeys,  he  remarked, 
would  not  be  healthy  or  well  fattened,  if  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  diet  of  worms,  but  should  have  also  a 
modicum  of  corn  to  accompany  their  animal  food,  so 
the  cattle  would  thrive  much  better  upon  a  proper  ad¬ 
mixture  of  roots  and  grain  and  hay. 

Wire  Fences,  &c. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  heretofore  been 
published,  I  am  tempted  by  Mr.  Calvert’s  success  in 
wire  fencing  to  add  a  word  as  to  his  way  of  doing  it. 
He  has  a  very  large  extent  of  this  fence,  and  is  well 
pleased  with  its  durability  and  strength.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  for  strangers  who  notice  it  in  passing, 
to  write  requesting  a  description  and  directions  for  imi¬ 
tating  it — a  letter  of  the  kind  arriving  while  I  was 
there.  It  is  made  in  panels,  a  post  being  placed  once 
in  about  eight  feet,  for  which  not  very  heavy  wood  is 
required,  say  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  Once 
in  about;  a  hundred  yards,  however,  a  strong  and  well 
braced  post  is  necessary,  or  when  possible  a  tree  is 
made  to  answer  the  purpose.  To  one  of  these  the 
wires  are  securely  fastened  and  carried  to  the  next 
stretching  post,  where  they  are  tightened  as  straight 
as  possible  and  well  secured.  The  intermediate  posts 
they  do  not  pass  through  by  means  of  holes — it  is 
found  preferable  to  attach  them  by  a  staple  driven 
down  upon  the  wire ,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  the  other.  Each  panel  is  thus  made  com¬ 
plete  in  itself ;  that  is,  the  wire  if  broken  does  not  slip 
through  from  one  to  another,  the  contraction  in  cold 
weather  is  not  sufficient  on  a  distance  so  short  to  work 
injuriously,  and  a  much  more  secure  barrier  is  formed 
against  stock  than  where  a  little  pressure  will  affect  a 
greater  length.  A  strip  of  board  six  or  seven  inches 
wide  is  nailed  next  the  ground  to  keep  out  hogs  ;  two 
wires  follow,  each  five  inches  apart,  then  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  inches,  and  lastly,  two  more,. each  twelve 
inches  from  the  one  below.  No.  4  wire  makes  the 
strongest  fence. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Calverts’  green-houses  is  such  as 
to  render  them  a  source  of  profit,  as  they  iuclude  the 
means  of  propagating  many  more  plants  than  his  own 
grounds  require.  Of  verbenas,  fuchsias,  camellias, 
and  many  rarer  plants,  his  collection  has  become  very 
large.  It  is  expected  that  the  grapery,  when  the 
vines  come  into  full  bearing,  will  also  be  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  The  account  of  Riversdale  be¬ 
fore  referred  to,  is  so  complete  in  its  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  houses,  that 
I  shall  not  go  into  any  particulars  here.  I  will  men¬ 
tion,  however,  a  rustic  and  very  neat  way  of  con¬ 
structing  the  stairs  to  ascend  the  terraces,  as  although 
perhaps  not  new  to  some,  it  was  to  me,  and  may  be  a 
useful  suggestion  to  others.  The  steps  are  made,  not 
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straight  up  and  down,  but  obliquely,  cut  in  the  earth, 
each  step  faced  with  rough  stones  so  laid  as  to  be  even 
with  its  top  and  render  it  secure  and  permanent.  Along 
the  sides  up  and  down,  a  line  of  larger  stones  is  laid 
with  their  bottom  corners  in  the  ground,  and  the  tops 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  terrace  slope.  The  periwin¬ 
kle,  which  is  a  beautiful  vine  for  the  purpose,  is 
planted  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  sides  and  when 
its  thick  and  bright  green  foliage  clusters  over  them, 
and  the  moss  collects  here  and  there  where  the  stones 
are  seen,  the  whole  is  much  more  appropriate  and 
tasteful  than  wooden  or  stone  stairs  in  the  ordinary 
style  can  be  made.  A  moment’s  sight  of  it  would  be 
greatly  clearer  than  my  description,  but  the  latter 
may  serve  the  purpose  where  the  former  is  out  of  the 
question, 

About  Mr.  C.’s  extensive  draining,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  has  heretofore  appeared.  The  ground 
upon  the  front  lawn  from  which  the  surplus  water  was 
thus  removed,  was  before  almost,  a  perfect  swamp,  and 
now,  with  the  artificial  lake  in  its  center,  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  and  dry  as  could  be  desired.  This  lake  is  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  water  about  sixty  feet  wide,  carried  around  an 
island  in  the  middle,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter,  and 
is  quite  wide  enough  for  the  boys  to  institute  upon  it  a 
regatta  in  miniature,  between  their  two  boats.  The 
island  is  reached  by  a  rustic  bridge  and  adorned  by  a 
rustic  grotto  or  summer-house. 

Taking  the  cars  at  Bladensburgh,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  heaviest  showers  of  the  season,  at  least  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  reached  the  “Monu¬ 
mental  City  ”  at  tea-time,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  future  to  show  how  much 
there  is  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  the  traveler. 


Editorial  Correspondence — IV. 

Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  June  2. 

[The  notes  of  several  intermediate  letters  in  relation  to 
very  pleasant  and  useful  visits  in  Baltimore,  Carrol  and 
Harford  counties,  Maryland,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  are  passed  over  in  order  to  give  the 
following  an  immediate  insertion.  They  will  appear,  in 
succession,  as  soon  as  practicable.] 

From  Philadelphia  I  crossed  over,  by  the  well  ap¬ 
pointed  Central  Line  of  that  State,  to  Cincinnati,  and 
then,  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  Lexington.  An  extra  train 
provided  for  the  occasion,  carried  between  one  and  two 
hundred  visitors  the  next  morning  to  Spring  Station, 
adjoining  .the  estate  of  R.  Aitcheson  Alexander, 
Esq.,  and  another  from  Frankfort  also  contributed  its 
compliment  towards  filling  the  sale  grounds  of  the  day. 
Numerous  vehicles,  beside,  and  saddle  horses  in  still 
larger  numbers,  lined  the  fences  or  were  sheltered  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  and  their  owners,  in  addition  to  the  arri¬ 
vals  from  more  distant  points,  rendered  the  assemblage 
a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  stock  circles  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  while  I  met  with  quite  a  number 
of  farmers  from  other  states,  not  specially  devoted  to 
improved  animals,  but  merely  here  on  a  tour  of  gene¬ 
ral  inspection.  Among  the  company  were  Messrs. 
Thorne,  Sheldon  and  Foster,  of  New- York,  all  of 
whose  names  will  be  found,  by  the  way,  on  the  list  of 
purchasers,  Gen.  Sternberger  and  Messrs.  Ficklin  and 
Ludington,  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Millikin,  President,  and 
J.  H.  Klippart,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  a  number  of  other  gentle¬ 
men  from  that  state,  Hon.  S.  Meridith  of  Indiana, 


Messrs.  Smith  and  Sleight  of  Michigan,  and  among 
those  country  gentlemen  of  Kentucky  whose  names  are 
already  more  or  less  familiar  to  readers  of  these  col- 
ums,  were  the  Warfields,  Allens  and  Van  Meters,  the 
Humphreys  and  Gratz,  the  Bedfords  and  Duncans,  Hon. 
C.  M.  Clay,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Scott,  A.  J.  Alexander,  Lu¬ 
cius  Desha,  W.  D.  Gallagher,  friends  Bryant  and  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  Pleasant  Hill  Society,  besides  many,  either 
included  or  not,  among  the  purchasers  in  the  following 
table.  After  a  somewhat  fatiguing  day  in  the  field,  I 
can  do  little  more  at  this  late  hour  than  merely  to  tran¬ 
scribe  from  my  catalouge  the  results  of  the  sale.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  favorable. 

Circumstances  will  prevent  my  getting  over  to  the 
Bourbon  Sale  to-morrow,  as  I  hoped  and  fully  intended 
to  have  done,  but  its  results  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
add  in  a  postscript  to  this  letter. 

Twenty-tw'o  Short-Horn  bulls  were  sold  as  follows, 


from  Mr.  Alexander’s  herd  : — 

1.  Norman,  J.  R.  Bryant,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ky., .  $565 

2.  Andover,  II.  T.  E.  Foster,  Geneva,  N.  Y., .  220 

3.  Earl  of  Barrington,  Geo.  Hamilton,  Montgom¬ 

ery,  Ky .  300 

4.  Richmond,  Lamb.  Ratcliff,  Shelby  Co.,... _ 160 

5.  Jeweller,  A.  Van  Meter,  Fayette  Co.,  . .  100 

6.  Masterman,  Tbos.  Graddy,  Woodford  Co., .  115 

7.  Walford,  A.  Van  Meter,  Fayette  Co., .  100 

8.  Justice,  John  Payne,  Scott  Co., .  300 

9.  Sangamon,  Nelson  Lee,  Boyle  Co., .  590 

10.  Champion,  S.  Thompson,  Cadiz,  O., .  255 

11.  Bonny  Lad,  J.  E.  Thompson,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky.,.  160 

12.  Wamba,  E.  D.  Hobbs,  Jefferson  Co., .  100 

13.  Franklin,  J  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton,  O., .  105 

14.  Red  Jacket,  Dr.  David  King,  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,..  310 

15.  Bancroft,  J.  K.  Duke,  Scott  Co., .  95 

16.  Minstrel,  J.  G.  Hardy,  Mercer  Co., .  145 

17.  Cambridge,  W.  G.  Talbot,  Bourbon  Co., .  360 

18.  Marmaluke,  W.  Stanhope,  Woodford  Co., .  350 

19.  Juryman,  T.  D.  Elmore,  do.  . .  280 

20.  Colchester,  V.  Payne,  do.  .  90 

21.  Ancaster,  S.  R.  Grundy,  Washington  Co., .  200 

22.  Master  William,  L.  B.  Carton,  Nelson  Co., _  100 


Total  for  22  bulls  and  bull  calves, . -  $5,000 

Id  for  1  reserved  bull  calf  got  by  Duke  of  Air- 
die,  and  6old  at  private  sale  to  E.  G.  Bedford, 

Paris,  Bourbon  Co., .  1,000 


Total  for  23  males, . $6,000 

Being  an  average  to  each  of  about  $261. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 

1.  Norabell,  Geo.  Smith,  Shelby  Co.,  Ky., .  $180 

2.  Beatrice,  imp.,  do.  do.  455 

3.  Alice  Wiley,  imp.,  S.  R  Grnndy,  Springfield.  Ky.,  300 

4.  Fenella,  imp.,  Sami.  Thorne,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  600 

5.  Abigail,  imp.,  E.  L.  Davison.  Springfield,  Ky.,..  205 

6.  Mary  Ann  21st,  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Charlottesville, 

Va., .  155 

7.  Flora  3d,  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Charlottesville, .  405 

8.  Vara,  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  Y., .  260 

9.  Mistletoe,  S.  C.  Ludington,  Lewisburg,  Va., -  135 

10.  Bethia,  do.  do.  -  305 

11.  Miss  Wiley  6th,  II.  C.  Gratz,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  250 

12.  Verity  3d,  R.  W.  Howe,  Moorefield.  Ky., .  160 

13.  Gulnare,  Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,.. .  160 

14.  Primrose,  do.  do.  . .  335 

15.  Midge,  do.  do.  .  .125 

16.  Songstress,  C.  M.  Clay,  Madison  Co.,  Ky., .  130 

17.  Chance  4th,  C.  B.  McCloskey,  Nelson  Co .  275 

18.  Alberta  2d,  Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  Y., -  115 

19.  Emily  Cattley,  do.  do.  160 

20.  Mies  Wiley  7th,  do.  do.  160 

21.  Orba  6th,  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Virginia,. .  170 

22.  May  Rose,  S.  R.  Grundy,  Springfield,  Ky., .  280 

23.  Joanna,  J.  L.  Millikin,  Ohio, .  130 

24.  Baroness,  Robt.  Moseley,  Garrard  Co.,  Ky., -  100 

25.  Norma,  J.  M.  Milliken,  Ohio, .  90 

26.  Melody,  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Va., . 115 


Total  for  26  females, . $5,755 

Add  for  1  cow  not  offered,  but  subsequently  sold 

at  private  sale  to  Mr.  Ludington,  Va., .  500 


$6,255 


Being  an  average  to  each  of  the  females  of  $231.67. 
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Fourteen  yearling  South  Down  rams  were  sold  as 


follows:  — 

No.  1.  Phillip  Swigert,  Frankfort,  Ky., . $31 

2.  J.  K.  Duke .  36 

3.  C.  M.  Clay, — .  86 

4.  Wm.  Garrett,  Woodford  Oo., .  25 

5.  Frank  Kinkead,  do.  . .  35 

6  .  J.  G.  Kinnaird,  Fayette  Co., .  40 

7.  Rich’d  Higgins,  do.,  . .  31 

8.  H.  T.  Duncan,  do .  28 

9.  R.  Johnson,  Scott  Co., . 35 

10.  S.  Meredith,  Indiana, .  28 

11.  II.  Gratz,  Scott  Co., .  41 

12  H.  T.  Duncan, .  32 

13.  E.  D.  Hobbs.  Jefferson, . 30 

14.  John  Jeans,  Fayette, .  25 


Total  for  14  head,  being  an  average  to  each  of  $36,  $503 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  at  some  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  stock  bulls.  (t  Albion,” 
white  as  his  name  imports,  sired  in  England  by  the 
noted  “  Grand  Turk,”  out  of  “  Frances  Fairfax,”  and 
calved  in  this  country  March  14,  1856,  attains  very 
nearly  to  the  Short-Horn  breeder’s  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Such  indeed,  is  his  excellence  throughout,  that 
his  color  will  be  little  against  him,  if  at  all,  and  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  equal  to  his  sire  by  those  who  have  seen 
them  both.  Orontes  2d,  Duke  of  Airdrie,  Dr.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  El  Ilakim,  &c.,  having  been  previously  noticed 
in  our  columns,  and  as  it  is  nearly  midnight,  and  this 
should  be  sent  early  in  the  morning,  I  must  forego 
another  word  at  present,  l.  h.  t. 


Training  Steers  to  the  Yoke  and  to  Work. 

It  is  one  thing  to  train  steers  to  the  yoke,  and  another 
to  train  them  to  work — even  as  knowledge  of  the  theory 
differs  practically  from  “  knowing  how,”  and  going 
through  with  it.  As  in  teaching  human  scholars,  “  one 
thing  at  a  time”  is  better  acquired,  than  a  miscella¬ 
neous  jumble  of  information,  so  it  is  in  teaching  steers, 
and  the  first  object  is  to  train  them  to  wear  the  yoke 
and  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  driver. 

Four  pair  of  steers  can  be  trained  at  once,  with  near¬ 
ly  the  same  ease  as  one.  The  first  step  is  to  shut  them 
into  a  well- fenced  yard,  with  an  area  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  square  rods,  where  the  driver  can  stand  in 
the  center  and  make  the  steers  travel  around  him. 
They  should  be  kept  going  in  pairs  or  Indian  file,  until 
they  will  allow  his  approach — until  they  learn  to  be 
handled  without  fear,  which  is  an  important  rudiment 
in  the  education  of  an  ox.  In  doing  this,  the  same 
patience  and  gentleness  should  be  exercised  which  is 
expected  of  the  teacher  of  a  school — a  patience  which 
never  yields  to  vexation.  In  a  short  time  they  will  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  yoked  on  either  side,  and  can  be 
driven  anywhere,  either  in  or  out  of  the  yard.  Four 
days  spent  in  this  way,  will  better  train  steers  to  the 
yoke,  than  4  months  of  miscellaneous  farm  service,  and 
they  will  be  better  cattle  for  all  kinds  of  teaming,  and 
sell  for  a  higher  price.  The  drilling  in  the  yard  should 
be  continued  until  they  can  be  driven  with  ease.  To 
learn  them  to  stand  when  left  to  rest,  they  need  hitch¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  span  of  horses. 

When  steers  are  trained  to  drive  well  in  the  yoke, 
the  entirely  different  operation  of  training  them  to 
work  should  be  commenced.  This  should  proceed  by 
degrees,  with  light  loads  and  short  journeys,  until  they 
give  evidence  of  ability  as  well  as  knowledge.  Oxen 
can  be  trained  to  work  with  as  little  expense  to  the 


natural  spirits  of  the  animal,  as  the  horse,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  ox-teamster,  to  train  his  cattle  to 
work  well  without  discouraging  or  abusing  them. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  farming  readers  are  training 
steers  to  the  yoke  this  season — will  they  adopt  the  rule, 
“one  thing  at  a  time,”  and  break  to  the  yoke  before 
putting  them  untaught  to  drawing  loads;  and  after  a 
patient  trial,  report  success  or  the  want  of  it  for  our 
columns.  One  thing  should  be  remembered — no  far¬ 
mer  is  competent  to  manage  steers,  who  cannot  govern 
and  manage  himself. 

- - 

Green  Rye  for  Soiling  Cattle. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  the  No.  for  May  27,  I  see  an 
inquiry  about  green  rye  for  soiling.  I  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  rye  fcr  soiling  for  the  past  ten  years.  I  commence 
cutting  about  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  about  as  the  heads  begin  to  appear.  For  the  first 
few  days  I  mix  hay  and  green  rye  in  equal  parts,  run¬ 
ning  all  through  the  cutting-box,  for  my  horses  and 
working  oxen,  and  adding  meal  according  to  the  work 
required.  For  my  cows,  I  think  the  rye  and  hay  as 
good  as  hay  and  bran.  As  the  rye  gets  larger  and 
harder,  I  discontinue  the  hay  and  feed  rye  alone,  just 
as  it  is  cut  from  the  fields  to  my  cows,  but  continue  the 
cutting  for  the  teams  until  the  orchard  grass  is  large 
enough  for  them. 

I  sow  early  on  rich  land,  for  the  first  feeding ;  sow 
later  and  very  thick,  and,  if  necessary  to  keep  it  back, 
pasture  it  in  the  spring,  for  my  last  feeding.  I  think 
rye  the  most  profitable  crop  for  a  short  time  in  the 
spring,  of  any  green  crop  I  raise.  I  have  soiled  from 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  cows  all  summer,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  tell  me  if  winter 
barley  is  grown  in  New-York,  or  as  far  north  as  New- 
York  7  If  so,  where  can  it  be  had,  and  at  what  price  2 
Lewis  Bailey.  Moray  Farm ,  Fairfax  Co .,  Va. 


Wliat  England  Eats  from  Albvoad. 

The  recent  returns  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  year  1857,  are  reviewed  in  the  London  Field , 
The  importation  of  wheat  showed  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  amount  brought  from  Prussia,  a  large  decrease 
in  that  received  from  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  a 
very  heavy  falling  off  in  American  imports — the  in¬ 
ducements  as  regards  price  not  having  been  sufficient 
to  draw  our  large  surplus  across  the  water.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  barley  in  1857  was  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  1856;  oats  also  show  considerable  in¬ 


crease,  but  Indian  corn  a  large  diminution.  The  total 
importation  of  wheat-meal  and  flour  for  the  year  1857 
was  2,178,148  cwts,  while  for  1856  it  was  3,970,100 
cwts.,  thus  showing  a  diminution  to  the  extent  of  1,791,- 
752  cwts.  Among  stock  and  other  importations  for 


three  years  were : 

Cattle.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Eggs. 


1855.. ...  73,750  23,777  162,642  1,217  99,782,800 

1856.. ...  61,862  21,444  145,059  9.916  117,230,600 

1857,----  65,648  27,315  177,207  10,677  127,039,600 

Guano  shows  an  increase  from  191,501  tons  in  1856  to 
288,362  in  1857,  and  potatoes  the  immense  increase 
from  58,261  cwt.  in  1855,  and  109,838  cwt.  in  1856,  to 
955,057  cwt.  in  1857 — an  evidence  of  the  havoc  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  rot  in  the  home  crop  of  the  year.  The 
importation  of  provisions,  bacon  and  hams,  salt  beef 
and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  was  of  about  average 
extent. 


The  “great  manure  question ”  is  yet  up  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  probably  will  not  he  finally  settled  for  some 
time  to  come.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to 
attempt  original  views,  but  to  speak  first  of  composted 
manures,  and  then  offer  some  remarks  on  the  various 
forms  of  compost  into  which  muck  may  profitably  enter. 

The  question  of  composts  we  find  thus  stated  in  sub¬ 
stance  by  a  contemporary  : — It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  nitrogen  of  yard  manures  is  their  most  valua¬ 
ble  constituent.  Chemists  tell  us  that  plants  take  their 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  that  ammonia  is 
a  product  of  fermentation.  If,  then,  ammonia  pos¬ 
sesses  this  great  value,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  manure 
should  pass  through  the  process  by  which  ammonia  is 
produced?  The  decay  of  ordinary  yard  manure,  as 
ordinarily  mixed  with  the  soil,  is  not  by  fermentation, 
but  by  a  slow  and  gradual  decomposition,  termed  era- 
macausis.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  high  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  sufficient 
to  soften  and  break  down  fibrous  matter  without  consu¬ 
ming  it. 

The  object  of  composting  then  is  to  get  rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  or  to  cause  to  begin,  at  least,  the  process  of  de¬ 
cay.  “  The  farmer  will  always  adopt  the  safest  course,” 
says  Stockhardt,  “  who  suffers  his  manure  not  to  pu- 
trify,  but  simply  to  commence  this  process  upon  the 
muck  heap.  According  to  the  opinion  of  practical  men, 
this  period  has  set  in  when  the  straw  assumes  a  some¬ 
what  brownish  color,  and  has  become  so  tender  as  to  be 
torn  readily  by  the  fork  in  loading.  Theory  may  be 
represented  as  agreeing  with  this  decision.” 

Of  the  importance  of  composting,  a  farmer  of  large 
practical  experience,  John  Johnston  of  Geneva,  re¬ 
cently  remarked: — “Manure,  m  my  opinion,  must  be 
fermented  to  make  it  valuable  for  the  first  crop.  Take 
fresh  manure  from  the  yard,  and  apply  it  to  spring 
crops,  and  with  me  it  does  no  good  with  that  crop.  One 
thing  I  firmly  believe — that  manure  requires  (heaping 
from  or  in  the  yard,  and)  a  good,  deal  of  rain  after  it 
is  heaped,  and  turning  beside;  it  also  requires  age  to 
make  it  most  efficient  on  my  land  ” 

The  best  method  of  composting  animal  manures  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  absorbents,  and  in  common  practice, 
straw  is  the  material  employed.  But  sufficient  straw 
cannot  always  be  had,  and  if  it  could,  there  are  better 
substances  which  may  be  used.  With  manure  alone, 
too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  evolved  from  too  rapid 
fermentation — a  heat  and  fermentation  which  can  be 
made  very  useful  in  converting  other  substances  into 
valuable  manure.  By  mingling  these  substances  with 
fermenting  manure,  the  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
is  largely  increased — an  object  of  much  importance  to 
the  farmer. 

One  valuable,  but  too  often  overlooked,  absorbent,  is 
swamp  muck  or  peat.  Let  us  look  at  its  character  and 
uses  in  a  manurial  point  of  view,  practically  and  chemi¬ 
cally. 

Of  what  is  muck  composed?  Of  decayed  vegetables 
— mosses,  grass,  leaves,  and  woody  matter,  pretty  tho¬ 
roughly  decomposed.  “Peat,”  says  Dana’s  Muck 
Manual ,  “  is  the  result  of  that  spontaneous  change  in 
vegetable  matter,  which  ends  in  geine  ” — a  term  which, 
“  in  an  agricultural  cense,  includes  all  the  decomposed 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  highly  concentrated 
vegetable  food,  not  only  partly  cooked  but  seasoned.” 


Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  from  an  analysis  of  twenty  samples 
of  peat  from  different  localities  in  Rhode  Island,  ob¬ 
tained  an  average  of  72  parts  of  geine  and  24  of  salts 
and  silicates,  in  109  parts — dried  at  309°.  Muck,  even 
when  allowed  to  drain  all  it  will,  still  contains  more 
than  three-fourths  its  weight  of  water. 

Dana  makes  the  follwing  comparison  of  a  cord  of 
muck  with  a  cord  of  fresh  cow  dung : — 

Weight.  Soluble  geine.  Insol.  geine.  Salts  of  lime. 


Dung, ... 

9,289 

128 

1,248 

92 

Muck  (1.) 

9,216 

376 

673* 

91 

do.  (2) 

9,216 

319 

529 

81 

“  The  power  of  producing  alkaline  action  on  the  in¬ 
soluble  geine,”  he  adds,  “is  alone  wanting  to  make 
peat  as  good  as  cow  dung.  Reviewing  the  various  mat¬ 
ters,  from  whatever  source  derived,  solid  or  liquid, 
which  are  used  as  manure,  all  possess  one  common 
property,  that  of  generating  ammonia.  The  conclu¬ 
sion,  then,  of  the  whole  matter,  is  this :  the  value  of 
all  manures  depends  on  salts,  geine,  and  ammonia,  and 
it  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  last ;  it  follows  that 
any  substances  affording  these  elements  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  manure.” 

•r 

Muck,  then,  only  needs  some  addition  to  make  it 
capable  of  generating  ammonia,  to  give  it  great  value. 

“It  is  only  necessary,”  says  Prof.  Johnston,  “to  mix 
half-dried  peat  with  any  substance  which  undergoes 
rapid  spontaneous  decomposition, — when  it  will  more 
or  less  speedily  become  infected  with  the  same  tenden¬ 
cy  to  decay,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  min¬ 
istering  to  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants.,r  Any 
alkali,  as  ashes,  or  any  fermenting  manure,  animal  or 
vegetable,  will  produce  ammonia  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  which  muck  always  contains. 
Many  processes,  some  of  which  will  form  the  subjects 
of  future  articles,  have  been  successfully  employed  for 
the  conversion  of  muck  into  active  manure — and  all 
depend  upon  the  principles  hinted  at  in  the  above  re¬ 
marks. 

- - O-  •  ♦ - 

On  Making  Composts. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  often  see  accounts  of  ex¬ 
periments  of  composts  by  mixing  wood  ashes  with  hen 
manure,  guano,  barn-yard  manure,  and  other  manures 
containing  ammonia.  Now  experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  and  I  would  corrob¬ 
orate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  Bartlett,  in  the  Co. 
Gent,  of  May  13-.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  mix¬ 
ing  ashes  with  manures,  hut  a  little  incident  in  my 
farming  operations,  gave  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  practice  was  wrong  ;  therefore  I  have  discarded  it 
entirely.  Here  is  the  history  of  it  :  I  told  my  Irish¬ 
man  to  draw  a  pail  of  urine  from  a  barrel  containing 
it — (all  the  urine  I  can  save  is  either  put  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  distributed  over  a  compost  heap  of  muck,  and  it 
is  the  best  manure  I  have) — and  put  it  on  the  ashes  in 
the  ash-house  and  mix  them  together.  He  did  so,  and 
commenced  shoveling  over  the  ashes,  but  soon  halloed 
out,  “  Fath ,  I  can’t  stay  here.”  Why,  says  1 1  Says 
he,  “  my  mouth  is  full,  my  nose  is  full,,  and  my  eyes 
are  full.”  I  went  to  him,  and  sure  enough  the  ash- house 
was  filled  with  the  ammonia  or  hartshorn.  He  left  the 
ash-house  in  double  quick  time,  and  I  have  never  or¬ 
dered  any  urine  to  be  mixed  with  ashes  since.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  union  of  alkalies  with  , 
ammonia  is  a  wasteful  practice,  for  the  ammonia  is  re-  rt 
leased,  and  floats  away  in  the  atmosphere.  James  \ 
Childs.  Deerfield ,  Mass.  v. 
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A  Cheap  Horse  Power. 

The  admirably  constructed  endless-chain  powers  of 
Emery,  Wheeler,  Pease,  and  others,  have  proved  ma¬ 
chines  of  great  convenience  to  moderate  farmers,  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  dependent  on  itinerant  eight-horse 
power  thrashers,  requiring  several  extra  horses  and  ex¬ 
tra  hands.  It  is  both  independent  and  economical  to  be 
able  to  thrash  grain  within  doors,  in  winter,  or  during 
stormy  weather.  The  chief  objection  to  the  endless- 
chain  power  is  their  cost.  We  have  lately  examined 
a  horse-power  manufactured  by  Hildreth  &  Eharles  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y  ,  and  furnished  much  cheaper,  or  at  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  endless- chain  powers.  The 
accompanying  cut,  (fig.  1.)  gives  a  fair  representation 
of  this  .power,  needing  little  further  explanation.  It  is 


Fig.  1. 


best  secured  to  its  place  and  kept  solid  by  wedging  into 
mortises  in  two  logs,  set  in  the  earth,  across  which 
it  is  placed. 

It  is  usually  for  two  horses,  but  strong  enough  for 
four.  In  addition  to  thrashing,  it  may  be  employed  in 
sawing  wood,  pumping  water,  driving  straw-cutters, 
cap-augers,  slittling  saws,  for  turning  grindstones,  or 
churning. 

The  “  tumbling  rod”  revolves  about  a  hundred  times 
in  a  minute — a  suitable  velocity  for  a  cross-cut  saw,  for 
cutting  logs  into  stove- wood. 

A  larger,  more  durable  horse -power,  manufactured 
at  the  same  establishment,  is  figured  below.  It  is 


wholly  iron,  very  neat  and  compact,  and  so  durable 
that  some  have  been  run  for  years  without  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  dollar  in  repairs.  The  whole  gearing  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cap,  so  that  the  driver  cannot  be  injured, 
and  the  wheels  are  protected  from  dust.  It  is  adapted 
to  eight  or  ten  horses,  and  the  cost  is  $110. 

• - o— e - 

Tucker’s  Annual  Register  for  1858,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son.  Sent  for  25  cts.,  144  pp., 
130  engravings.  Affords  more  useful  information  for 
a  farmer  than  can  be  anywhere  procured  for  an  equal 
amount  of  money.  And  if  any  farmer  had  to  lose  one 
meal  a  day  for  a  week,  to  save  a  dollar  to  purchase  the 
vols.  for  1855,  6,  and  7,  bound  in  one  vol.,  and  sent  for 
that  dollar,  he  and  his  family  would  be  life-long  gain¬ 
ers — 440  engravings,  treating  of  over  500  different  sub¬ 
jects,  in  reference  to  gardening,  farming,  and  domestic 
appliances.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  variously 
useful  book  to  all  persons  who  live  in  the  country,  we 
have  ever  noticed  —HalVs  Journal  of  Health ,  N.  Y. 


Advantages  of  Draining- 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  We  do  not  assert 
that  all  lands  absolutely  require  draining,  yet  full  one- 
half  do,  and  nearly  all  would  be  benefitted  by  it.  Here 
and  there,  a  new  farm,  whose  soil  is  full  of  the  partly 
decayed  roots  of  trees,  is  drained  more  or  less  by  them. 
But  when  these  roots  shall  have  perished,  the  soil  will 
settle  compactly  together  and  render  artificial  draining 
important.  On  some  farms  the  subsoil  is  gravelly,  al¬ 
lowing  the  surface  water  to  pass  off  easily  ;  and  here, 
of  course,  no  other  drainage  is  necessary.  But  more 
frequently,  the  subsoil  is  a  cold,  stiff  clay,  preventing 
the  escape  of  water,  and  making  draining  essential  to 
good  husbandry.  Travel  where  we  may,  we  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres,  abounding  in  all  the  natural  elements 
off  fertility,  yet  of  little  practical  value  because  sur¬ 
charged  with  surplus  water.  We  see  this,  too,  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  where  the  farmers  are  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  might  be  presumed  to  be  awake 
to  whatever  concerns  their  real  interests.  Is  there  not 
room  for  improvement,  here,  in  American  agriculture  1 
Instead  of  urging  farmers  to  u  plant  one  acre  more,” 
we  should  first  exhort  them  to  drain  one  acre  more. 
And  this  we  would  do,  not  as  a  mere  echo  of  Scotch 
and  English  notions,  but  as  a  principle  which  live  Yan¬ 
kees  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  and  proved  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  American  husbandry. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  land  needs  draining.  In 
case  of  doubt,  dig  several  holes  in  different  parts  of  the 
field  or  garden  under  consideration,  at  a  time  when  the 
surface  soil  is  moderately  dry  and  fit  to  plow.  If  water 
collects  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  stands  in  these  pits, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  land  would  be 
benefitted  by  draining. 

It  is  a  weighty  argument  for  draining,  that  it  relieves 
the  ground  of  surplus  water  early  in  the  spring,  and 
so  enables  the  work  of  the  farmer  and  gardener  to 
commence  earlier  than,  it  otherwise  could.  It  also 
makes  that  work  easier  and  pleasanter.  When  the 
ground  is  undrained,  it  cannot  beeome  dry  except  by 
evaporation,  or  by  the  oozing  away  of  the  water,  par¬ 
ticle  by  particle,  through  a  long  reach  of  stiff  soil  into 
some  natural  outlet.  Meanwhile,  the  farmer  must  sit 
with  folded  hands  in  comparative  idleness,  knowing  that 
by  the  time  his  land  had  become  dry,  his  work  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  press  upon  him  with  a  burden  he  can 
hardly  bear.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some  of  that 
work  should  be  left  undone,  or  be  slighted.  Let  but 
suitable  drains  be  cut  through  that  land,  and  the  melt¬ 
ing  snows  and  drenching  rains  would  speedily  find  their 
way  in  these  channels  and  leave  the  groufid  dry  and 
warm,  and  ready  for  tillage  several  weeks  earlier  than 
fields  not  so  treated.  It  would  tend  to  relieve  farm 
life  of  a  great  objection  to  it,  in  many  minds,  viz  :  that 
it  imposes  such  hurrying  and  exhausting  labors  at  par¬ 
ticular  seasons,  and  especially  in  spring.  It  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  get  certain  crops  into  the  ground 
earlier,  and  so  make  sure  of  a  vigorous  growth  before 
the  drouths  of  mid-summer,  and  of  maturity  before 
the  frosts  of  autumn.  The  farmer  at  the  extreme 
north,  who  sometimes  repines  at  the  shortness  of  the 
growing  season,  and  the  coldness  of  his  soil,  would  thus 
practically  gain  almost  a  degree  of  south  latitude  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  selling  his  farm  and  moving  his 
household  gods. 
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Draining  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  gar-dener, 
also,  in  that  it  relieves  the  ground  of  surplus  water 
during  the  cold  season,  from  November  to  April.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  his  wheat  and  grass  are  injured  by 
standing  water  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  freezing 
and  thawing  of  water  about  the  roots  of  these  crops, 
tend  to  heave  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  the 
winter  is  over,  the  soil  which  has  lain  charged  with 
water  is  left  in  a  cold,  sour  state,  which  the  balmiest 
summer  succeeding  cannot  fully  restore  to  a  warm  and 
healthy  condition.  The  orchardist  on  such  land  finds 
his  young  trees  either  killed  outright  or  badly  stunted 
and  moss  grown.  His  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  if  they  live,  do  nothing  more.  But  when  the 
ground  is  well  drained,  wheat  passes  through  the  win¬ 
ter  safely — unless  too  much  exposed  to  the  winds — and 
grass  lands  retain  their  smooth  surface,  free  from  sor¬ 
rel  and  mosses,  and  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
vines,  otherwise  tender,  come  out  in  spring  unscathed. 

Draining  renders  the  ground  more  porous  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  enables  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants  to  descend  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  so  to  find 
more  nourishment.  In  lands  undrained,  only  a  few  in¬ 
ches  of  the  top  soil  are  light  and  dry.  The  subsoil 
being  habitually  wet,  the  particles  adhere  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  like  tough  mortar,  rendering  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  them.  And  if  they 
could  do  so,  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  1  They  would 
find  not  only  few  of  the  elements  of  growth,  but  also 
many  elements  noxious  to  vegetable  life.  In  dry 
weather,  too,  soils  of  this  description  bake,  and  crack 
open  in  large  fissures,  allowing  the  heat  to  penetrate 
among  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  properly  drained  ground,  the  water  leaches 
through  the  soil  and  subsoil  into  the  drains,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  it  a  thousand  minute  pores  or  channels  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  making  it  comparatively  friable, 
light  and  warm.  The  cold,  stagnant  water  having 
been  abstracted  from  the  bottom  soil,  and  that  soil  ren¬ 
dered  porous  by  the  process,  roots  of  trees  and  plants 
push  into  it  at  once,  and  find  there  a  wide  field  for  for¬ 
age.  It  is  an  annexation  of  new  territory,  over  which 
they  rejoice  to  spread  themselves.  Defiance,  now,  to 
the  dog-start  The  roots  are  not  confined  to  a  few  in¬ 
ches  of  surface-soil :  their  mouths  are  down  near  to  the 
nether  springs.  The  drains  carried  off  the  excess  of 
water  in  the  wet  season,  but  by  rendering  the  subsoil 
porous,  the  moisture  more  easily  rises  again  to  the  sur¬ 
face  when  it  is  wanted,  in  the  dry  season.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  results  of  drain¬ 
ing.  Contrary  to  the  fears  of  some,  draining  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  land  in  time  of  drouth,  hardly  less  than  in  the 
wet  season.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  the 
best  way  to  prevent  land  from  becoming  too  dry,  is  to 
drain  it !  This  benefit  will  undoubtedly  be  the  more 
apparent,  if  the  draining  is  accompanied  with  thorough 
subsoiling  or  trenching,  yet  it  will  be  obvious  without 
it. 

Draining  also  facilitates  the  work  of  enriching  land. 
Manure  applied  to  the  surface,  instead  of  being  wash¬ 
ed  off  by  the  rains  and  lost,  is  carried  downward,  and 
its  juices  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Yet  it  is  not  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plants — it  seldom,  if  ever, 
descends  three  feet — nor  is  it  borne  away  through  the 
drains.  The  increased  benefit  which  land  so  treated 
derives  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  rains  and 
dews,  is  worthy  of  much  consideration.  The  soil  is  in 


the  best  state  for  imbibing  and  retaining  the  fertilizing 
gases  with  which  the  air  may  at  any  time  be  charged. 

The  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  arising 
from  the  draining  of  land,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  But  upon  this,  as  well  as  some  other  points,  we 
cannot  now  dwell.  The  late  Mr.  Downing’s  recipe  for 
successful  gardening,  was  :  trench,  trench ,  tkench  ! 
A  recipe  for  success  in  all  agricultural  operations, 
should  begin  with,  drain,  drain ,  dkain  !  A.  d.  ©. 


One  of  the  Things  Essential  to  a  Good  Crop. 

There  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensably  requisite 
for  securing  large  and  remunerative  crops,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  either  forgotten  or  neglected,  and 
which  may  be  now  called  to  the  remembrance  of  some 
or  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  others  with  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  advantage,  as  it  is  only  during  the  early  stages 
ot  vegetation  that  the  farmer  or  gardener  can  avail 
himself  of  it.  We  refer  to  the  giving  of  every  possible 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  growth  of  plants  in  their  ear¬ 
liest  stages.  This  aid  may  be  given  in  several  ways — 
some  before  sowing  or  planting,  by  duly  manuring  and 
fitting  the  soil,  and  some,  with  which  only  we  have  now 
to  do,  during  the  first  days  or  weeks  of  vegetation. 
The  chief  of  these  latter,  consist  in  keeping  down 
weeds,  stirring  the  soil  and  keeping  it  loose,  and  apply¬ 
ing  fertilizing  dressings  either  in  a  dry  or  liquid  con¬ 
dition. 

Mere  statements  or  assertions  of  the  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  things  in  giving  to  plants  an  early  and 
a  vigorous  start,  and  in  preventing  their  becoming  so 
sickly  and  stunted  that  they  never  wholly  recover  from 
that  condition,  are  likely  to  have  much  less  effect  upon 
those  not  already  convinced  and  well  aware  of  such  in¬ 
fluence,  than  the  observation  of  the  contrast  between  a 
few  well  cultivated  and  a  few  neglected  plants  of  any 
kind  would  be.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  ascertain 
how  much  such  aids  to  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  life  of  plants,  contributes  to 
largeness,  early  maturity,  and  even  the  quality  of  a 
crop,  take  two  contiguous  patches  of  carrots,  corn,  or 
any  other  hoe-crop  on  farm  or  garden,  and  observe 
carefully  the  contrast  until  they  are  harvested,  between 
those  plants  which  have  had,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth,  all  the  aid  and  assistance  which 
thorough  weeding,  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  a 
judicious  application  of  fertilizing  dressings,  either  dry 
or  liquid,  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  those  which  have 
been  more  or  less  neglected  in  all  these  particulars.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  plants  neglected  in 
their  earlier  stages — say  until  the  weeds  have  got  the 
start  of  the  plants,  or  until  the  surface  of  the  soil  has 
become  pretty  well  crusted — may  be  taken,  some  week 
or  two  after  the  well  cultivated  patch  has  received  all 
due  attentions,  and  then  receive  the  care  and  culture 
which  those  duly  cared  for  have  had  ten  or  fifteen  days 
previously,  and  the  contrast  throughout  their  whole 
growth  will  very  certainly  convince  any  observer  that 
no  subsequent  care  or  labor,  however  great,  will  ever 
make  amends  for  the  early  neglect. 

The  observation  of  the  contrasts  which  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  would  present  might  do  more,  in  the  way  of 
producing  a  thorough  and  an  operative  persuasion  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  careful  culture  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  growth  of  plants,  than  any  mere  asser¬ 
tions  or  statements  from  us  or  any  one  else.  Let  those 
then,  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced,  try  some  such  ex¬ 
periment,  and  thus  learn  how  essential  to  good  crops  is 
a  due  care  of  them  in  their  youth  or  earlier  stages 
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Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  that  a  controversy  still 
goes  on  respecting  the  time  of  cutting  and  manner  of 
curing  hay,  especially  timothy.  I  now  intend  giving 
my  views  at  length,  as  it  has  been  my  study  for  half 
my  life  time,  to  cut  and  cure  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  most  palatable  to  animals,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  nutritive.  I  believe  nothing  of  food  kind  is 
nutritive,  unless  it  has  a  good  flavor  or  smell ;  therefore 
it  is  important,  both  for  our  own  interests  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  dumb  animals  under  our  care,  that  we 
should  have  their  winter  food  prepared  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  we  can  to  retain  a  good  flavor.  I  will  state  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion ;  I  was  informed  long  ago,  by 
one  who  I  supposed  knew,  that  to  make  the  tobacco 
plant  a  narcotic,  it  had  to  be  gathered  at  a  certain  time, 
and  cured  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  not  so  gathered 
and  cured,  it  would  be  insipid,  or  lose  its  narcotic 
quality,  and  would  not  be  used  by  man  ;  and  that 
beautiful  flower,  the  fox- glove,  requires  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  and  cured  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  being  dried  in  the  dark,  and 
then  called  Digitalis,  a  powerful  medicine  for  both 
man  and  beast.  So  it  is  with  other  medicinal  flowers 
and  herbs  ;  they  need  a  certain  treatment,  both  in  the 
time  of  gathering  and  curing ;  otherwise  they  are 
worthless.  Such  reading  led  me  to  try,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  find  the  best  time  for  cutting  and  manner  of  cur¬ 
ing  hay ;  and  I  doubt  not,  had  hay  been  made  for 
man,  that  centuries  before  the  19th,  it  would  have 
been  a  settled  point  by  man,  or  good  housewives,  as 
to  which  is  the  best  time  of  cutting  and  curing  it,  to 
answer  our  tastes. 

I  will  now  give  my  time  of  cutting,  and  also  man¬ 
ner  of  curing  when  cut  by  scythes,  as  also  the  manner 
which  I  think  indispensable  when  cut  by  machines. 

As  to  time  of  cutting,  I  know  that  every  farmer 
will  agree  with  me,  that  nothing  they  ever  fed  to  cat¬ 
tle,  (that  are  fairly  fed  during  the  winter,)  will  put 
on  as  much  fat  or  increase  their  weight  near  as  much 
in  a  given  time,  (say  two  months,)  as  rich  pasture. 
Therefore  I  argue  that  grass  should  be  cut  for  hay, 
and  not  let  it  stand  until  it  becomes  dried  hay  before 
it  is  cut.  If  I  could  cut  all  my  hay  in  a  day  or  two  or 
a  little  longer,  I  would  let  timothy  stand  until  the  seed 
was  formed,  but  still  quite  soft ;  but  as  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  the  time  mentioned,  I  begin  when  in 
full  flower. 

When  cut  with  the  scythe,  and  the  grass  heavy,  I 
did  all  the  curing  in  the  swath.  Grass  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  without  injury,  if  left  in  the  swath, 
when  cut  green.  When  I  intend  to  take  it  in,  if  not 
thoroughly  dry  on  the  lower  side,  if  wet  from  rain  I 
turn  the  swaths  over  before  raking,  if  even  somewhat 
green  on  the  underside  of  the  swath ;  but  if  no  rain 
had  fallen,  I  raked  it  up,  and  took  it  into  the  barns. 
In  that  way  it  took  a  sweat  if  a  heavy  crop  in  the 
swath,  and  another  sweat  in  the  mow  ;  and  I  hold  it 
indispensable  that  hay,  for  either  sheep  or  cattle,  should 
have  a  sweat,  and  it  is  equally  requisite  as  that  to¬ 
bacco  or  fox-glove  should  have  their  peculiar  modes  of 
curing  and  time  of  cutting.  If  a  light  crop  cut  with 
scythe,  as  soon  as  a  little  wilted,  I  raked  up,  put  in 
good  sized  or  rather  large  cocks,  let  it  take  a  good 
sweat  in  the  eocks,  and  let  them  alone  until  dry  enough 
to  take  in.  (Timothy  hay  cut  green  and  cocked  in  a 


green  state,  will  stand  much  rain  without  much  inju¬ 
ry  if  let  alone  )  In  this  way  I  always  made  fine  fla¬ 
vored  hay,  and  my  stock  always  did  well  upon  it. 

But  since  we  all  around  here  cut  our  grass  with  ma¬ 
chines  drawn  by  horses,  the  mode  ot  curing  must  be 
somewhat  different  to  make  fine  flavored  nutritive  hay. 
The  machine  cuts  and  spreads  it  as  evenly  as  it  grows 
on  the  ground ;  therefore  it  dries  much  more  sudden¬ 
ly  than  if  cut  by  scythes,  and  the  horse  rake  ought  to 
be  started  a  few  hours — (more  or  fewer,  according  to 
the  temperature) — after  the  machine  is  started,  and 
the  grass  put  in  cock,  and  not  left  until  the  machine 
has  done  a  day’s  work,  and  until  the  dew  goes  off  next 
morning.  If  a  high  temperature,  your  hay  will  then 
be  so  dry  that  it  will  take  no  sweat ;  hence  no  flavor, 
and  much  less  nutriment.  The  trouble  with  those  men 
who  make  a  trial  of  cutting  green,  is  that  they  dry  it 
so  much  in  the  hot  sun  that  it  cannot  sweat  in  either 
cock  or  mow.  I  have  seen  stacks  of  hay  in  many 
places,  the  hay  having  been  put  up  so  dry,  that  if  my 
arm  had  been  long  enough  I  could  have  put  my  hand 
through  them,  and  that  after  they  had  stood  for 
months,  and  the  hay  had  no  more  flavor,  (except  the 
little  ripe  seed  left  on,)  than  brush  from  a  dead  tree. 
I  want  to  see  no  stacks  or  hay  mows  put  up  for  me  but 
will  in  a  week  or  ten  days  become  so  solid  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  you  can  push  your  hand  into  them  one 
foot. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  given  you,  as  lucidly 
as  I  can,  my  views  and  reasons  for  deviating  from  the 
rules  laid  down  by  far  more  learned  men,  as  to  the 
time  for  cutting  and  manner  of  curing  timothy  hay, 
and  indeed  all  other  kinds  of  hay  I  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  in  this  hot  climate.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt 
but  some  of  those  men,  possessed  of  good  talents,  will 
criticise  my  mode  not  a  little,  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  my 
brother  working  farmers  will  prove  me  and  try  me, 
and  see  whether  I  know  anything  of  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  making  and  time  of  cutting  hay.  Let  them 
follow  my  plan  strictly,  and  then  either  approve  or 
condemn  it,  according  as  they  find  it.  As  haying  will 
be  in  less  than  two  months,  I  should  be  pleased  if  500 
farmers  in  the  State  of  New-York  would  give  my  plan 
a  trial  and  report. 

It  is  high  time,  in  this  age  of  enterprise  in  the  world, 
that  the  true  time  and  method  of  cutting  and  curing 
hay  was  known,  so  as  to  make  it  most  pleasant  to  the 
taste  of  the  dumb  brutes,  and  most  profitable  to  the 

owner.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 

- - - 

Draining  Increases  the  Effect  of  Manures. 

Draining  not  only  “deepens  the  soil,”  but  largely 
increases  the  effect  of  the  application  of  manures. 
Every  farmer  may  have  noticed  the  difference  result¬ 
ing  from  fertilizing  material  applied  alike  to  even  a 
single  field,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  cause  of  that  difference.  This  variation  in  effect 
most  frequently  takes  place  on  clayey  soils,  or  on 
springy  spots  with  an  impervions  subsoil,  and  such  wet 
places,  however  highly  manured,  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  good  crops.  Yet,  when  thoroughly  drained, 
there  are  no  soils  which  better  reward  manuring  and 
cultivation  than  these. 

The  elements  of  manure  act  upon  plants  only  in  a 
state  of  solution  ;  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  be  so  applied,  and  that  the  soil  be  so  prepar- 
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ed  that  they  may  not  only  he  readily  dissolved  by  the 
rain,  but  that  the  ram  may  freely  pass  through  the  soil, 
which,  acting  as  a  filter,  arrests  and  holds  these  ele¬ 
ments  where  they  will  best  serve  as  food  for  vegetation. 
Manures  applied  to  undrained  land  are  readily  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  the  rainj  but  are  left  floating  upon  the  surface, 
and  thus  often  pass  away  by  evaporation  or  in  the  sur¬ 
face  drainage  of  heavy  rains,  the  saturated  subsoil  not 
allowing  them  to  sink  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  soil.  This  is  one  great  reason  why 
manures  produce  such  trifling  results  on  heavy  lands, 
especially  in  seasons  of  abundant  moisture.  In  very 
dry  weather  but  little  more  effect  follows  their  appli¬ 
cation,  from  the  want  of  a  solvent,  such  as  is  ever  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  water  retained' in  mellow,  porous  earth. 

‘‘  Braining  renders  the  land  penetrable  to  water,5'’ 
says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  “  enabling  the  rain  to  de¬ 
scend  freely  through  it,  carrying  to  the  roots  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements  with  which  rain  water  is  always  charg¬ 
ed,”'  as  well  as  those  it  takes  in  solution  from  manures. 
The  effect  of  manures  is  also  much  increased  by  an  in¬ 
timate  mixture  with  the  soil.  Such  mixture  can  be  but 
imperfectly  obtained  in  the  case  of  hard  and  shallow 
land,  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  state.  It  will  always  be 
found  that  mellow  and  friable  soils  receive  most  bene¬ 
fit  from  manures,  and  that  clayey  soils,  if  made  mellow 
by  draining,  possess  the  greatest  absorbent  powers,  and 
are  of  the  most  productive  character,  compared  with 
sandy  and  fight  or  mucky  loams. 

The  true  policy  of  the  farmer  is  to  use  every  means 
in  his  power  for  rendering  his  labor  more  effectual  and 
his  farm  more  fertile,  and  in  no  way  can  thi3  be  better 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  wet  and  retentive  lands, 
than  by  draining ,  and  thus  deepening  and  increasing 

the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

■ - - 

Culture  of  Beans — tlie  Best  Bean. 


Messrs  Editors — In  Co.  Gent,  of  April  29,  is  an 
article  on  bean  culture.  I  shall  give  you  my  system 
of  sowing  and  harvesting  beans,  all  of  which  ripen 
uniformly.  Beans  are  more  grown  by  market  garden¬ 
ers  than  they  are  by  farmers.  There  are  around 
Philadelphia  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who 
pay  their  rent  by  this  crop.  The  army  and  navy  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  the  bean,  it  being  used  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato.  Their  market  va¬ 
lue  is  generally  ruled  by  the  price  of  wheat ;  they 
usually  bring  the  same  price  per  bushel.  The  variety 
which  I  grow  is  the  large  English  White  Kidney,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  the  best  grower  and  yielder  of  any 
bean  I  have  grown.  It  also  brings  in  the  New- York 
market  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  the  small  bean.  It  is  for  the  grower  and  con¬ 
sumer  much  better  than  the  small  one.  It  is  not  of  so 
strong  a  flavor  for  eating,  being  mild  and  quite  palata¬ 
ble.  It  is  also  a  much  better  yielder  than  the  small 
one ;  it  being  double  the  size  of  the  small  one.  it  does 
not  require  so  many  to  fill  a  bushel,  and  they  are  much 
easier  threshed,  cleaned,  and  hand  picked.  In  fact,  I 
would  rather  grow  the  English  White  Kidney  to  sell 
at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  than  I  would  the  small  one  at 
double  that  price.  I  should  realize  more  at  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  English  White  Kidney  is  a  bush  bean,  growing 
from  16  to  18  inches  high,  with  large  dark  green  leaves. 
I  sow  them  with  my  field  corn,  marking  out  the  ground 
with  the  plow,  leaving  the  furrows  from  three  to  four 


feet  apart,  (according,  to  size  of  corn,)  marking  both 
ways  thus,  ■ 


and  sowing  at  the  angles.  This  gives  you  straight 
lines  from  all  sides.  I  mix  up  my  beans  and  corn,  and 
the  men  carry  them  in  an  apron.  At  each  of  these 
angles  I  drop  four  grains  of  corn,  (afterwards  thinning 
to  three,)  and  three  beans,,  covering  all  with  the  foot 
A  man  thus  plants  and’  covers  at  onee.  This  covering 
will  be  about  half  an  inch  deep,  which  I  have. found 
all  sufficient  for  both-  crops,  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
smothered  as  when  covered  with  the  hoe,  and  it  takes 
but  half  the  time  as  the  hoe  operation  does.  I  then 
keep  all  cultivated  level. 

Those  who  grow  corn  by  high  hilling,  (a  bad  prac¬ 
tice,)  can  also  grow  the  beans,  but  not  with  the  success 
that  they  could  by  flat  culture  ;  but  I  presume  that  all 
farmers  of  intelligence  have  now  adopted,  b&>  far  as 
practicable,  the  level  system.  The  argument  usually 
urged  against  the  level  system,  is  that  the  corn  has  no 
support  against  strong  winds  except  it  be  well  hilled 
up.  I  have  grown  corn  one  year  on  the  hill  system, 
which  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  flat  culture  was  best' 
which  is  very  easily  explained,  and  the  same  explana¬ 
tion  holds  good  in  the  cultivation  of  most  other  things 
that  are  grown  in  hills.  When  plants  are  grown  on  the 
hill  system,  they,  being  above  the  surface,  draw  the 
roots  to  the  outside  of  the  hill ;  if  those  roots  are  not 
again  earthed  up  on  their  appearance,  they  are  burnt 
up  by  the  sun  ;  if  carefully  attended  to,  as  in  amateur 
working,  it  is  best  by  gradually  drawing  those  hills  to 
the  surface.  When  corn  is  grown  level,  you  obtain 
beans  from  the  seed  leaf  up,  thus  saving  the  whole  of 
the  plant  for  fruit ;  if  on  the  hill  system,  you  lose  the 
first  joint  of  the  stem  by  putting  the  earth  up. 

The  principal  objection  to  bean  culture  is  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  them.  This,  when  properly  done,  is  the 
most  simple  part  of  it.  The  usual  way  of  drying  them 
is  to  puli  and'  spread  on  the  ground.  If  it  should  keep 
dry  weather  this  is  well  enough  ;  if  it  should  rain,  they 
will  more  or  less  shell.  My  way  is,  when  cutting  the 
corn,  to  pull  the  stalks  to  you,  cutting  the  usual  hight 
from  the  surface,  a  man  following  (to  four  or  five  cut¬ 
ters)  pulling  the  beans  up  by  the  roots,  placing  a  round 
stick  a  foot  in  the  ground  and  five  or  six  over  ground  j 
around  this  stick  lay  some  stones,  say  four  to  six  in¬ 
ches  high  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  ; 
you  then  place  your  beans,  the  stems  against  the  pole, 
allowing  the  roots  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  ;  your  next 
handful  you  lay  with  the  top  on  those  last  laid  roots, 
and  the  roots  of  this  on  the  pod  and  leaves,  and  so  on 
to  the  top,  forming  as  you  proceed  a  sugar  loaf,  keep¬ 
ing  it  round,  or  as  you  would  build  a  stack,  tying  the 
top  with  a  straw  band..  By  this  you  throw  the  water 
all  to  the  outside,  the  beans  being  so  compact  as  not  to 
admit  water.  You  can  by  this  means  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  field  until  you  are  ready  to  thresh  them 
in  November  or  December,  the  stones  at  bottom  keep¬ 
ing  them  dry.  In  carting  to  the  barn  I  loosen  the  pole 
by  shaking,  and  take  hold  bottom  and  top  and  throw 
pole  and  beans  into  the  wagon  :  by  doing  so  you  do  not 
shell  the  beans.  By  this  means  I  do  not  leave  any  on 
the  ground.  In  stacking  the  beans  it  is-  better  they 
should  be  placed  between  your  rows  of  shocks,  as  by 


this  means  your  puller  gets  his  hands  full  from  each 
side,  and  can  proceed  quicker,  losing  no  time  in  going 
empty-handed.  They  will  also  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  huskers,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  teams  in  haul¬ 
ing  in  the  stalks,  and  when  neatly  laid  up  they  look 
well.  Gerald  Howatt.  Newton,  New-Jersey. 

m  9  9  * 

Value  of  Sheep  to  the  Farmer. 

Sheep  are  profitable  to  the  farmer,  not  only  from  the 
product  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  from  the  tendency 
which  their  keeping  has  to  improve  and  enrich  his  land 
for  all  agricultural  purposes.  They  do  this  : 

1.  By  the  consumption  of  food  refused  by  other  ani¬ 
mals,  in  summer,;  turning  waste  vegetation  to  use,  and 
giving  rough  and  bushy  pastures  a  smoother  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  time  eradicating  wild  plants  so  that  good 
grasses  and  white  clover  may  take  their  plaee.  In  this 
respect,  sheep  are  of  especial  value  to  pastures  on  soils 
too  steep  or  stony  for  the  plow.  In  winter,  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  hay,  refused  by  horses  and  cows,  are  readi¬ 
ly  eaten  by  sheep,  while  other  stocks  will  generally  eat 
most  of  that  left  by  these  animals. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  no  grazing  farm 
should  be  without  at  least  a  small  flock  of  sheep — for 
it  has  been  found  that  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  and 
horses  can  be  kept  with  as  without  them,  and  without 
any  injury  to  the  farm  for  other  purposes.  A  small 
flock,  we  said — perhaps  half  a  dozen  to  each  horse  and 
cow  would  be  the  proper  proportion.  A  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  influence  this  point;  such  as  the 
character  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
same  fitted  and  desirable  for  tillage. 

2.  Sheep  enrich  land  by  the  manufacture  of  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  excellent  manure.  A  farmer  of 
long  experience  in  she6p  husbandry,  thought  there  was 
no  manure  so  fertilising  as  that  of  sheep,  and  (of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,)  that  none  dropped  by  the  animal 
upon  the  land,  suffered  so  little  by  waste  from  expo¬ 
sure.  A  German  agricultural  writer  has  calculated 
that  the  droppings  from  one  thousand  sheep  during  a 
single  night,  would  manure  an  acre  sufficiently  for  any 
crop.  By  using  a  portable  fence,  and  moving  the  same 
from  time  to  time,  a  farmer  might  manure  a  distant 
■field  with  sheep,  at  less  expense  than  that  of  carting 
and  spreading  barn  manure. 

The  value  of  sheep  to  the  farmer  is  much  enhanced 
by  due  attention  to  their  wants.  Large  flocks  kept  to¬ 
gether  are  seldom  profitable,  while  small  assorted  floeks 
always  pay  well,  if  fed  as  they  should  be.  To  get  good 
fleeces  of  wool  and  large  healthy  lambs  from  poor  neg¬ 
lected  sheep,  is  impossible.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  is  often  least  with  the  flocks  that 
are  always  kept  in  good  condition.  The  eye  and  thought 
of  the  owner  are  far  more  neeessary  than  large  and 
irregular  supplies  of  fodder.  Division  of  the  flock  and 
shelter,  with  straw  and  a  little  grain,  will  bring  them 
through  to  spring  pastures  in  far  hetter  order  than  if 
kept  together,  with  double  rations  of  hay,  one-half  of 
which  is  wasted  by  the  stronger  animals,  while  the 
weak  of  the  flock  pick  up  but  a  scanty  living,  and 
oftentimes  fail  to  get  that  through  the  whole  winter. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our 
correspondents — it  is  one  which  needs  greater  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  farming  public. 


Bead  not  books  alone,  but  men,  and  above  all  read 
thyself. 


Soiling1  vs.  Pasturing. 

Soiling,  or  the  practice  of  cutting  green  fodder  and 
supplying  it  to  cows,  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  in  summer,  in 
distinction  from  the  more  common  practice  of  pastur¬ 
ing  them,  is  probably  neglected  more  than  it  should  be,  . 
and  more,  also,  than  it  would  be,  if  its  advantages  and 
conveniences  were  more  justly  and  generally  consider¬ 
ed.  When  the  question  comes  up  before  the  farmer’s 
mind — shall  I  pasture  all  my  cows,  cattle  and  horses, 
or  shall  I  take  some  of  tiie  land  that  would  be  needed 
if  I  pastured,  and  raise  thereon  larger  crops  of  grain 
or  some  marketable  crop,  which  I  could  do  if  I  adopted 
the  practice  of  soiling  them  'I — when  the  choice  between 
pasturing  or  soiling  presents  itself  in  such  a  form  as 
the  above,  or  in  some  other  forms,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  our  readers  without  our  occupying  time  and 
space  in  specifying  them,  then  the  first  thing  usually 
thought  of  is  the  expense,  trouble,  or  other  inconve¬ 
nience  or  disadvantage  of  soiling.  These  very  prompt¬ 
ly  suggest  themselves, — much  more  than  the  counter¬ 
balancing  advantages — and  unless  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  out  the  latter,  or  unless  they  have  been 
made  evident  and  brought  strikingly  under  observation 
by  the  manifest  success  of  some  neighbor  or  friend  who 
has  practiced  soiling  for  some  time,  the  former  will  ob¬ 
tain  more  weight  in  the  decision  than  they  may  be 
justly  entitled  to.  If  the  other  side  of  the  choice — 
viz,  the  advantages  of  soiling — were  as  readily  thought 
of  or  as  palpably  manifest,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  decision  to  adopt  or  at  least  make  a  trial  of 
soiling,  would  more  frequently  be  made.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  if  some  one  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  and  advantages  of  soiling  were  to  visit  for  con¬ 
sultation  all  the  farmers  of  a  county,  township,  or  dis¬ 
trict,  he  would  find  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
he  could  recommend  it  as  altogether  superior  and  more 
profitable  than  pasturing,  and  that  he  would  succeed 
in  demonstrating  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  many.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  persuaded,  we  feel  it  as  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  readers,  to  make  a  column  of  our  paper  a  sub¬ 
stitute  as  far  as  possible  for  such  a  consulting  agricul¬ 
turist,  and  to  present  for  their  consideration  that  side 
of  the  question  which  they  are  most  apt  to  overlook 
and  under-estimate,  when  deliberating  upon  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  and  advantages  of  depending  upon  or¬ 
dinary  pasturing,  and  of  making  provision  for  summer 
feeding,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  practice  of  soiling. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  very  far 
from  considering  soiling  preferable  to  pasturing  in  all 
cases  ;  and  we  would  not  willingly  lend  any  countenance 
whatever  to  such  an  absurdity.  But  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  are  some  eases  in  which  soiling 
would  be  superior  in  profit,  &e.,  to  ordinary  pasturing ; 
and  as  the  superior  practice  is  neglected  in  several  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  might  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
we  are  moved  by  the  hope  of  benefiting  such  persons 
to  lay  before  them  some  of  the  considerations  which 
should  be  duly  pondered  when  a  decision  is  to  be  made 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  food  for  cows,  &c., 
duriug  summer,  or  in  other  words,  between  soiling  and 
pasturing. 

The  time  consumed,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  in¬ 
curred,  in  cutting  and  carrying  grass  or  other  green 
fodder  to  the  cows,  &c.,  in  their  yards  or  stables,  are  ^ 
usually  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  when  soiling  \ 
1  is  proposed  or  taken  into  consideration  as  a  substitute  \ 
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for  pasturing,  and  the  imagination  generally  magnifies 
these  items  to  such  a  degree  that  the  question  seems 
to  be  settled  at  once.  The  time,  trouble,  and  expense 
of  driving  to  and  from  pasture  is  usually  forgotten, 
ignored,  or  kept  out  of  sight.  Upon  this  subject  one 
who  has  practiced  soiling  and  knows  whereof  he  affirms, 
has  given  the  following  testimony  in  our  volumes  for 
1857,  (see  Cult,  page  271,  and  Co.  Gent.  July  30  :)  “I 
have  found  by  actual  experience,  that  I  can  feed  my 
cows  night  and  morning  as  quick  as  I  can  drive  them 
to  and  from  pasture,  and  the  time  spent  in  feeding  at 
noon  is  paid  one  hundred  fold  by  the  manure  saved  by 
keeping  them  yarded.” 

'  If  the  whole  of  the  article  from  which  the  above  is 
quoted  be  read  and  candidly  considered,  some  other 
prejudices  and  objections  against  soiling  will  probable 
be  greatly  abated  or  entirely  disappear,  and  the  mind 
be  thus  prepared  for  a  fair  consideration  of  such  ad¬ 
vantages  as  we  are  now  to  suggest.  Let  the  reader, 
therefore,  turn  to  that  article — “My  Mode  of  Farm¬ 
ing  ” — and  then  consider  candidly  the  following  points 
of  superiority  of  soiling  over  pasturing  :  1.  Soiling  re¬ 
quires  much  less  land  than  pasturing,  by  which  means 
more  cows — three  or  four  times  more — can  be  kept  on 
the  same  area,  or  more  be  taken  for  tilling.  2.  Fewer 
fences  are  required,  and  thus  a  great  saving  may  be 
effected.  3.  The  waste  of  food  incident  to  pasturing 
may  all  be  prevented  by  soiling.  4.  The  condition  and 
comfort  of  cows,  &c.,  are  greater  and  better  by  soiling 
than  by  grazing.  5.  Cows  also  give  more  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  time  of  drought,  when  pastures  fail  more 
or  less.  6.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  soiling 
arises  from  the  greater  quantity  of  manure  which  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  make. 

With  this  very  brief  mention  of  the  chief  points 
wherein  soiling  has  a  superiority  to  pasturing,  we  leave 
tho  subject  for  the  present.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
be  inclined,  after  considering  the  foregoing  statements, 
to  make  a  trial  of  summer-feeding  by  soiling  instead 
of  pasturing,  they  will  find  some  hints  about  fixing 
stables,  sheds,  stanchions,  yards,  &c., — hints  that  must 
be  of  much  value  to  many — in  the  article  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  in  another  article  by  the  same  writer, 
entitled  “My  Milk-Yard,”  in  Cult.  1857,  page  278; 
and  in  Co.  Gent.,  Aug.  6,  1857. 


Cure  for  Sweeny. 

Messrs.  Editors — Are  the  numerous  readers  of 
The  Cultivator  aware  of  the  curative  properties  of 
G.  W.  Merchant’s  celebrated  Gargling  Oil  7  Last 
March  one  of  my  mules  got  lame  in  one  of  his  forelegs, 
which  proved  to  be  the  sweeny,  which  we  cured  by  in¬ 
flating  with  wind.  In  about  two  weeks  he  was  well 
again.  Shortly  after  that  he  commenced  to  go  lame  in 
one  of  his  hind  legs,  so  much  so  that  we  could  not  work 
him  for  two  weeks  or  more.  At  first  we  could  not  find 
out  what  was  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  but  soon  found 
that  it  was  the  sweeny  also.  We  immediately  inflated 
the  affected  place  with  wind,  expecting  to  cure  in  a 
short  time,  but  we  were  disappointed  this  time,  for  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  better  it  got  worse.  We  then  com¬ 
menced  using  Gargling  Oil  three  times  a  day,  well 
rubbed  in  with  the  hand  on  the  affected  place.  (I 
should  also  mention  that  in  both  eases  the  skin  was 
kept  loose  by  pulling  out  with  the  hands.)  In  a  short 
time  it  commenced  to  get  better,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  was  entirely  cured. 

I  was  told  by  my  neighbors  that  it  was  nothing  to 


cure  sweeny  in  or  at  the  shoulder-blade,  hut  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure  at  the  hip,  and  some  not  to  be  cured  at 
all.  So  much  for  the  Gargling  Oil.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  preparations  for  all  external  application,  now 
in  use,  for  either  man  or  beast.  H.  Keller.  Wrights- 
ville ,  Fa. 


Bees  in  California. 

Luther  Tucker  &  Son — One  of  your  subscribers 
wants  to  know  if  there  are  flowers  here,  and  if  bees 
would  do  well,  and  has  asked  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  in  California  to  let  him  know.  The  request  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  I  will  try  to  answer.  There 
are  several  large  valleys  in  this  State,  almost  perfectly 
level,  but  probably  the  greater  part  is  mountainous. 
The  valleys  from  about  the  first  of  March  to  the  first 
of  May  or  June,  abound  in  flowers  of  innumerable  va¬ 
rieties,  and  the  California  poppy  blooms  all  the  year. 
The  mountains  and  river  bottoms  produce  flowers  much 
later  than  this  ;  but  no  where  do  they  bloom  in  such 
profusion  as  on  the  uncultivated  prairies  in  the  later 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  when  every  weed 
has  its  flower  and  every  flower  its  smell. 

The  introduction  of  bees  into  this  State  is  of  recent 
date,  and  good  hives  are  held  at  $50  each,  and  very 
scarce  at  that.  In  fact  I  don’t  know  where  I  could  get 
one  at  that  price  even.  They  flourish  well  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Stockton  ;  and  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  the  mines,  is  said  to  be  well  fitted  for  them. 
There  are  wild  bees .  here,  the  many  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  I  have  seen  them  on  the 
peach  blooms,  every  spring,  and  on  the  wild  poppy. 
Two  fine  samples  of  native  honey  were  exhibited  at 
the  fair  last  year  ;  Win.  Buck  of  San  Jose,  took  the 
premium  for  the  honey  and  best  collection  of  bees. 
M.  Walthall,  Jr.  Stockton,  CaL 


Wild  Turlieys. 

I  cannot  agree  with  0.  E.  Wood,  that  wild  turkeys 
will  entirely  lose  their  roving  propensities  in  two  or 
three  generations.  I  believe  that  our  domestic  turkeys 
have  never  yet  lost  it.  How  shy  they  are  in  going  to 
their  nests — how  disposed  to  ramble  all  over  the  farm 
and  neighborhood.  The  greatest  trouble  I  have  ever 
found  with  turkeys  is  to  keep  them  at  home.  Like  E. 
Allin,  I  am  disposed  to  obtain  those  that  are  least 
disposed  to  ramble. 

We  frequently  find  wild  turkey  nests,  and  put  their 
eggs  under  hens  to  hatch,  and  though  perfectly  gentle 
while  young,  they  invariably  ramble  off,  if  not  killed. 
They  will  even  lead  off  the  tame  turkeys,  some  of 
which  I  have  shot  wild  in  the  woods.  Again  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  about  their  being  hardier.  The  wild 
hen  lays  her  eggs  about  four  weeks  later  than  the  tame 
one — her  brood  is  then  hatched  when  the  weather  is 
•warm  ;  besides  the  woods  are  clear  of  grass  and  weeds, 
so  fatal  to  our  domestic  turkeys  when  wet  with  dew. 
They  are  not  considered  as  easily  raised  here,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  will  tolerate  their  crosses  here 
where  we  know  so  much  about  them.  I  have  killed 
many  wild  gobblers,  and  I  never  found  one  yet  that 
was  mature  under  five  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the 
beard  is  generally  considered  by  hunters  a  very  good 
index  to  their  weight.  This  has  been  invariably  the 
case  with  all  I  have  killed,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  much 
less  than  0.  E.  W.  obtains.  The  heaviest  I  ever  shot 
was  a  few  mornings  ago,  which  weighed  23!  lbs.  ;  the 
heaviest  I  ever  heard  of  being  killed  was  26!  lbs  I 
would  advise  all,  then,  (unless  for  variety)  not  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  wild  turkey  trade,  but  if  any  one  is  still  so 
disposed,  I  can  furnish  any  amount  of  them  at  65  ets. 
per  pair.  H.  L.  B.  Fayette,  Mo. 


VAN  LOAN’S  IMPROVED  PLOW. 


Van  Loan’s  Improved  Plow. 

The  improvement  consists  in  attaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  land-side  of  the  plow  a  horizontal  cutter,  where¬ 
by  the  land  is  cut  horizontally  below  the  surface,  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  over  by  the  mould- board  during 
the  succeeding  cut,  with  much  greater  ease.  Fig.  1  is 
a  side  view  of  the  plow,  with  the  cutter  attached  to 
the  outside  by  bolts  and  nuts.  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view 
of  the  cutter,  showing  the  flange  at  a  right  angle,  and 
the  bolts  and  nuts  by  which  it  is  secured.  A  is  a  view 
of  the  cutter  on  the  face  of  the  plow.  The  cutter  may 
be  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  land-side  by  lapping 
the  flange  under  and  inside  of  it,  and  securing  it  in 
the  same  manner ;  when  it  is  desired  to  pulverize  the 
ground,  the  cutter  should  be  raised  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches,  passing  the  bolts  through  holes  as  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  face  of  the  land-side,  and  securing  it  in 
that  position.  The  cutter  is  easily  removed  for  sharp¬ 
ening,  or  when  wanted  for  use  on  stony  ground. 

This  plow  is  believed  to  greatly  reduce  the  labor  of 
the  team  and  plowman,  as  numerous  trials  justify  the 
assertion  that  there  is  a  saving  for  the  team  of  25  to 
33£  per  cent.  As  the  plow  presents  a  much  larger  sur¬ 
face  on  the  ground  than  the  ordinary  plow,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  it  must  run  with  greater  steadiness,  and  be  easily 
controlled,  and  the  share  is  relieved  of  one-third  the 
usual  labor. 

The  cutter  may  be  about  four  inches  wide  at  the 
rear,  and  terminating  at  a  point  in  front,  and  about  12 
inches  long  on  its  face.  A  small  plow  thus  construct¬ 
ed,  with  a  share  9  inches  across,  will  turn  a  furrow  of 
13  inches  as  easily  as  a  much  larger  one  can  without 
the  cutter.  It  is  evident  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
travel  over  the  ground  of  about  one-third  by  means  of 
the  enlarged  width  of  the  furrow.  This  plow  was 
patented  February  16,  1858,  by  the  inventor,  Wm.  W. 
Van  Loan  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Draining  Lengthens  the  Season. 

Noah  and  his  family  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  waited — with  more  or  less  of  faith  and  patience 
—for  “  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.”  Every  farmer 
having  retentive  soils  which  he  would  sow  or  plant  in 
good  season,  has  frequently  been  reminded  that  evap¬ 
oration  is  a  tedious  process,  and  that  some  quicker  way 


of  getting  rid  of  the  water  saturating  the  soil  would 
be  very  agreeable.  That  it  would  be  profitable — that 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  expense  of  draining  would 
be  repaid  by  longer  seasons,  and,  of  course,  better 
crops,  it  surely  needs  little  argument  to  show. 

Let  us  introduce  some  testimony  on  this  point.  At 
a  recent  agricultural  meeting  at  Boston,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  of  Franklin  Co ,  spoke  of  a  springy  lot  which  he 
had  recently  underdrained : — “  The  immediate  benefit 
of  this  was  that  the  soil  became  in  condition  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  good  season,  and  did  not  bake  or  become  hard.” 
Mr.  Nourse  of  Me.,  was  present,  and  remarked  on  the 
effect  of  drainage  upon  his  farm: — “It  had  put  his 
springy,  cold  lands  in  good  working  condition  earlier  in 
the  season  than  any  other  in  the  neighborhood.  One 
Lot  drained  in  1852,  was  in  good  plowing  condition  as 
soon  as  the  frost  was  out.  Before  drainage,  cattle 
could  not  cross  it  in  early  June  without  miring.  It 
enabled  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  cultivation  of 
the  land.  He  had  plowed  as  late  as  Nov.  20.”  Mr. 
French,  in  his  essay  on  Drainage,  refers  also  to  Mr. 
Nourse’s  experience,  making  mention  of  apiece  of  corn 
he  planted  in  this  land  on  a  drizzling  rain,  after  a 
storm  of  two  days.  The  corn  came  up  and  grew  well ; 
although  on  a  clayey  loam  formerly  as  wet  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  grass  field,  over  which  oxen  and  carts  could  not 
pass  on  the  day  of  this  planting,  without  cutting 
through  the  turf  and  miring  deeply. 

Many  other  statements  might  be  given,  showing  that 
draining  “lengthens  the  season”  of  working  retentive 
clay  soils  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  spring  time — that 
busiest  season  of  all  the  year  to  the  farmer.  And  of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  lengthens  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  vegetation.  A  week,  even,  of  advanced  matu¬ 
rity  to  the  corn  crop,  often  settles  the  question  of  its 
profit  to  the  farmer,  making  from  one-third  to  one-half 
difference  in  its  value.  A  few  days  more  on  the  growth 
of  barley,  oats  or  potatoes,  will  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  a  far  greater  degree  of  drought,  and  to  mature 
a  much  better  product.  We  but  suggest  the  subject, 
not  attempting  to  treat  it  at  the  length  it  deserves, 
leaving  our  correspondents  experienced  in  draining,  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  same. 


The  Indiana  Farmer  has  been  removed  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  where  it  is  now  published  by  J.  N.  Ray,  Esq. 
It  is  well  printed  and  well  filled  with  good  matter. 
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Editorial  Correspondence — V. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May,  1858. 

During  a  day  or  two  spent  in  the  city,  I  have 
been  indebted  to  Messrs.  S.  Sands  of  the  American 
Farmer,  B.  M.  Rhodes,  Martin  Goldsborough  and 
others  for  attentions.  Messrs.  B.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  Superphosphate  of  Lime  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  high  encomiums  from  many  who  have  examin¬ 
ed  or  actually  tried  it.  Every  lot  is  said  to  be  subjec¬ 
ted  to  analysis  before  it  is  offered  for  sale,  while  the 
processes  of  manufacture  are  carried  on  according  to  a 
receipt  furnished  by  Dr.  Higgins,  recently  state  chem¬ 
ist. 

A  Good  Farmer’s  Clu/h. 

A  narrative  of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  a  Farmer’s 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Goldsborough  was  a  long  time  at 
the  head,  interested  me  much,  and  might  form  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  tried  them.  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
state,  where  he  formerly  resided,  he  induced  a  dozen  of 
his  neighbors  to  unite  with  him  in  organizing  the  club, 
and  they  kept  it  up  together  for  a  number  of  years, 
finding  it  throughout  productive  of  considerable  mutu¬ 
al  advantage,  and  no  little  social  enjoyment.  The  thir¬ 
teen  met  to  dine  in  succession  at  each  other’s  houses 
once  a  month,  the  member  whose  turn  it  was  to  receive 
the  others  having  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  par¬ 
ticular  day,  if  desired,  through  the  county  paper.  As 
was  very  natural  on  these  occasions,  they  would  walk 
about  the  farm  to  see  how  each  was  getting  on,  besides 
devoting  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
agricultural  interest ;  and  after  such  tours  of  observa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  G.  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  opportunity 
they  offered  for  good  natured  but  profitable  criticism. 
As  he  justly  remarked,  one  who  does  not  easily  discov¬ 
er  his  own  remissness  at  home,  may  prove  to  have 
sharper  eyes  for  the  short- comings  of  his  neighbors, 
while  at  the  same  time  suggestions  from  them  about 
his  management,  and  from  him  upon  theirs,  would  be 
kindly  received  and  often  advantageously  acted  upon. 
It  was  consequently,  after  some  hesitation,  resolved  to 
appoint  a  committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  at  each 
meeting  to  examine  more  particularly  into  the  system 
pursued  at  the  farm  on  which  it  was  held,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings,  the  fields,  the  fences,  &c.,  and  to 
draw  up  a  report  distributing  commendation  and  blame, 
where  they  seemed  respectively  proper,  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  others  to  every  merit  experience  enabled  the 
writer  to  discover,  and  warning  the  owner  of  any  dis¬ 
advantages  or  dangers  which  it  taught  him  to  expect. 
These  reports  were  received  and  discussed,  and  then  as 
a  whole,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph,  they  would  be  put 
to  vote,  thus  distinctly  expressing  the  “  sense  of  the 
meeting”  on  each  point  brought  up. 

How  such  a  feature  might  add  greatly  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  value  of  the  meetings,  any  one  can 
see  :  those  who  thought  themselves  unable  to  express 
their  views  satisfactorily  on  paper,  were  by  degrees  led 
to  make  the  trial,  and  when  it  came  their  turn,  soon 
found  that  the  difficulty  of  writing  will  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  disappear,  when  a  writer  has  something  he  wants 
to  say ;  and  the  improvement  here,  and  the  social  in¬ 
tercourse  obtained,  as  well  as  the  results  in  more  prac¬ 
tical  directions,  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  and  quite 
an  important  kind.  We  should  add  as  a  hint  to  any 


readers  who  may  be  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  club, 
made  up  as  this  was,  of  just  enough  good  friends  and 
farmers  to  form  a  pleasant  monthly  dinner  party,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  sumptuary  by-law 
limiting  the  said  dinners  to  one  course  of  plain  and 
substantial  dishes,  in  order  that  they  might  not  lead 
to  extravagance,  and  be  an  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
housewife  of  the  day. 

Vauxliall. 

Taking  the  train  for  Cockeysville  on  the  19th,  I  was 
kindly  met  at  the  station  by  John  Merryman,  Esq., 
now  the  energetic  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  Before  the  cars  came  to  a  stop,  the 
evidences  began  to  be  multiplied  of  the  one  great 
manufacture  to  which  the  Agriculture  of  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  owes  its  resuscitation  and  improvement — kilns  for 
the  burning  of  Lime — a  fertilizer  which  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  thoroughly  rejuvenating  a  soil,  at  once 
rendering  it  capable  of  a  beneficial  rotation,  adding  to 
the  enriching  effects  of  other  manures,  and  driving  out 
some  weeds  of  most  troublesome  character.  Of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  and  is  still  employed,  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

We  called  as  we  drove  along,  at  the  residence  of  Wm, 
Jessup,  Esq.,  “Vauxhall,”  an  estate,  as  we  under¬ 
stood,  practically  and  profitably  farmed,  but  where  we 
could  not  stop  long  enough  for  much  conversation  as  to 
the  system  employed,  or  even  to  glance  at  the  stock 
upon  the  place,  which,  as  I  had  been  previously  told, 
included  quite  a  flock  of  fine  Cotswolds.  Related  to 
Mr.  Sands  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  results  of  Mr. 
J.’s  experience  have  been  occasionally  contributed  to 
thot  sterling  journal,  and  we  understood  that  some  ex¬ 
periments  are  now  in  progress  on  his  fields,  an  account 
of  which  may  there  be  expected.  Mr.  J.  was  quite 
disposed  to  differ  with  the  views  recently  expressed  on 
several  subjects  by  some  of  our  correspondents,  and  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  renew  here  the  invitation  I 
gave  him  to  submit  his  criticisms  to  their  consideration 
through  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  It  is 
only  by  the  discussion  of  knotty  points,  that  we  can 
hope  for  the  elucidation  of  the  difficulties  involved,  and 
practice  is  no  less  the  test  than  it  must  be  the  source 
of  all  theory. 

Clynmalira  Manor. 

After  a  brief  pause  at  “  Hayfields,”  Mr.  Merryman’s 
own  residence,  we  resumed  the  seat  we  had  occupied 
behind  the  horses  for  a  drive  of  several  miles  to  the 
extensive  estate  of  Henry  Carroll,  Esq.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  if  it  is  pardonable  to  repeat  an 
often  abused,  but  very  expressive  phrase,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  share  with  me,  if  possible,  a  welcome 
as  courteous  and  urbane  as  perhaps  we  might  have 
expected  from  his  ancestors  had  we  called  in  the  days 
of  Lord  Baltimore  or  George  Washington.  Clynmali¬ 
ra  Manor  includes  2,200  acres,  of  which  the  Messrs.  C., 
senior  and  junior,  jointly  cultivate  about  one  thousand 
— the  remainder  being  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  The 
property  has  been  in  the  family  since  1704,  but  only 
farmed  for  the  past  30  years. 

There  are  this  year  120  acres  in  Wheat,  including  a 
a  fine  field  of  50  acres  of  Mediterranean  wheat — 85  of 
Corn,  55  of  Oats,  150  in  Meadow,  and  the  remainder 
in  Pasture.  There  are  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  of  a  very 
plump  and  handsome  kind  of  white  wheat,  from  seed 
purchased  from  one  of  the  largest  grain  growers  of 
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North  Carolina — a  kind  which  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  considerable  value  through  the  South,  although  I  did 
not  learn  that  it  is  yet  known  by  any  distinctive  name. 

The  farm  buildings  on  the  place  are  very  neat,  com¬ 
modious,  and  extensive — including  a  stone  barn  built 
in  the  best  style,  with  slate  roof,  and  plastered  through¬ 
out  in  the  inside,  in  order  to  keep  out  dampness,  ver¬ 
min,  &c.  Its  dimensions  are  47  feet  by  97,  and  there 
are  above  large  bays  for  unthrashed  grain  and  hay,  and 
on  either  side  a  granary  that  will  contain  three  or  four 
thousand  bushels,  while  beneath,  an  airy  and  comfort¬ 
able  basement  is  planned  to  accommodate  52  head  of 
cattle,  in  a  very  convenient  way  for  their  attendants 
and  themselves — the  hay  and  other  feed  being  distri¬ 
buted  to  them  all  at  the  least  possible  distance  of  car¬ 
riage,  while  it  is  calculated  to  litter  them  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  frequently  cleaning  out  the  floor  The 
food  for  the  mules  and  cows  is  ground  in  the  proportion 
of  one  bushel  of  oats  to  two  of  corn  and  cobs,  and  one 
of  wheat  bran.  A  bushel  of  this  mixture,  stirred  up 
with  one  and  a  half  of  the  chaff,  either  of  wheat  or  oats, 
and  just  moistened  with  water,  will  answer  for  the 
morning  or  evening  meal  of  half  a  dozen  mules,  and 
when  plowing,  they  also  receive  a  feed  of  corn  in  the 
ear  at  noon.  Chaff  is  thought  to  be  of  much  value  for 
feed,  and  to  exert  a  beneficial  Medicinal  effect  in  the 
spring. 

At  right  angles  with  this  barn,  there  is  a  range  of 
stone  stables  1 10  feet  long  and  20  wide,  with  room  above 
for  feed,  and  Mr.  Carroll  proposes  to  erect  upon  the 
third  side  of  the  square  a  building  110  by  42,  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  for  the  butcher — so  planned  that  the  deposits 
shall  be  removed  by  a  horse  and  cart  about  once  a  week, 
and  that  the  stock  may  be  otherwise  attended  to  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  The  part  of 
the  corn-stalk  above  the  ears  is  used  for  foddering  the 
cattle  in  the  yards,  and  the  husks  are  considered  equal 
to  hay  for  feeding,  but  are  not  used  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  command  too  high  a  price  in  the  city,  where  they 
find  a  ready  market  for  filling  mattrasses,  &c. 

Besides  the  buildings  mentioned,  there  is  one  just 
outside  of  the  square,  open  below  on  one  side  as  shelter 
for  the  farm  wagons,  and  above  used  as  a  corn-house. 
An  old  barn  near  by  is  used  for  storing  straw. 

Tine  Cots  wolds. 

The  stock  on  the  place  includes  some  valuable  hor¬ 
ses,  (among  them  a  bay  stallion  of  fine  promise  two  years 
old,  and  now  15£  hands  high,)  but  that  part  of  it  per¬ 
haps  most  thought  of  and  highly  prized,  is  the  sheep — 
a  beautiful  flock  of  Cotswolds,  to  the  breeding  of  which 
Mr.  C.  senior  has  for  some  years  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  care.  Among  more  recent  additions  to  their 
number  are  a  buck  imported  at  a  cost  of  $350  in  1854, 
another  imported  for  Mr.  C.  by  Col.  Ware,  costing  $250, 
and  six  imported  ewes,  at  an  aggregate  price  of  $832.- 
26,  or  an  average  to  each  of  $138  71.  The  flock  now 
contains  about  40  ewes  and  20  bucks,  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  readers  have  been  already  informed 
through  our  advertising  columns,  will  now  be  disposed 
of — offering  a  rare  opportunity  to  procure  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed  in  the  country.  Possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  characteristics  of  their  breed — large 
and  well  made  frames,  full  and  handsome  fleeces,  ex¬ 
panded  ribs,  and  broad  overhanging  rumps — the  males 
are  of  unquestioned  value  in  increasing  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  sheep  and  bringing  the  mutton  to  early  ma¬ 


turity.  They  are  also  hardy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  although  thought  by  the  critical  somewhat  coarse 
and  not  well  intermingled  of  fat  and  lean,  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  objectionable  to  render  it  the  less  marketable 
on  this  account.  We  saw  a  fine  lot  of  six-weeks  lambs, 
which  would  already  weigh  80  to  90  pounds,  while  the 
full  grown  will  reach  an  average  of  250.  The  ewes 
will  shear  in  common  cases  about  eight  pounds  of  wool, 
and  the  bucks  twelve — which  sells  unwashed  for  the 
Boston  market,  at  20  to  25  cts.  per  lb. 

- •  a  » - 

Winter  Barley  for  Winter  Pasture. 

Messrs.  Eds.— I  wish  to  obtain  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  winter  barley  as  a  substitute  for  rye  for  graz¬ 
ing  and  feeding  purposes.  It  is  highly  recommended 
by  numerous  gentlemen  who  have  used  it  in  California, 
where  it  is  raised  extensively  for  pasture  and  forage. 

How  does  it  compare  with  rye  as  grazing  for  young 
stock,  and  for  feeding  in  the  grain  or  in  the  sheaf,  or 
cut  up,  i.  e  ,  is  it  equal  or  superior  to  rye,  quantity  and 
quality  considered  7(a)  What  kind  of  winter  barley  is 
best?  How  much  should  be  sown  to  the  acre,  and 
when  7  (b)  If  sown  in  August,  or  very  early,  will  it 
joint  before  winter  1  Will  it  stand  the  winter  equal  to 
wheat  or  rye  7  Will  it  bear  grazing  equal  to  either  of 
these,  and  how  long  or  late  should  it  be  grazed  and 
make  a  good  crop  7(c)  What  is  the  best  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  7(d)  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  or  any  other  paper,  that  gives  the  above 
information.  John  H.  Estill.  Glasgow ,  Missouri. 

Winter  barley  is  little  grown  in  this  section,  and  then 
for  the  grain  and  not  for  winter  grazing.  So  we  must 
leave  a  portion  of  the  above  inquiries  for  our  Western 
readers  to  answer,  availing  ourselves  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  a  Southern  Indiana  farmer,  (Patent 
Office  Report,  1853,)  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  From  what  we  know  of  the  two  grains,  we  should 
think  barley  would  compare  favorably  with  rye  in  every 
respect — yield  more  bushels  of  grain,  and  having  a 
broader  leaf  and  greater  amount  of  foliage,  furnish 
more  pasture.  The  grain  is  equally  nutritious,  weight 
for  weight  with  rye,  and  the  dry  straw  is  much  better 
liked  by  most  animals. 

(а)  “  The  green  grain  offers  an  excellent  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  especially  for  colts  and  calves,  as  they  in¬ 
jure  the  ground  less  by  tramping  than  old  stock.” 

(б)  “From  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre, 
is  sown  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  among 

.  the  standing  corn,  and  covered  with  a  light  plow  or  cul¬ 
tivator.  Some  farmers,  when  the  corn  will  admit,  plow 
it  one  way  and  cross  with  the  cultivator.” 

(e)  “  It  is  better  to  manage  the  feeding  (on  account 
of  tramping,)  so  that  the  stocks  will  not  be  on  the  lands 
after  the  winter  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.” 

(d)  “  Barley  ripens  with  us  (in  Indiana)  the  last  of 
June.  The  straw  is  saved  for  winter  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  answers  well  for  horses  when  cut  and  fed  with  the 
grain  crushed  into  coarse  meal.  Barley  is  also  valu¬ 
able  for  hogs,  ground  and  soured  in  swill,  or  soaked  in 

water  until  fully  swollen,  before  feeding.” 

- ►*. - 

§3F"  There  is  no  economy  like  the  economy  of  doing 
every  thing  thoroughly.  More  profit  can  be  realized 
from  one  acre  well  manured  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
than  from  two  but  half  prepared  for  seeding. 
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Buckeye  Rotating  Harrow. 


Tbe  above  is  a  representation  of  the  “  Buckeye  Ro¬ 
tating  Harrow,”  recently  patented  by  Wm.  De  Witt 
and  0.  D.  Barrett  of  Cleveland,  0.  The  toothed  frame 
is  made  of  suitable  sized  timber,  halved  together,  and 
fastened  by  the  teeth,  which  have  shoulders  that  come 
against  the  lower  side  of  the  timbers  and  nuts  on  the 
upper  side.  The  center-piece,  1,  is  made  fast  to  the 
toothed  frame  by  paeans  of  the  cast  plate,  3.  The 
thimble,  2,  has  a  flange  on  its  lower  end,  by  which  it 
is  firmly  bolted  to  the  draft-bar,  4.  The  weighted  arm 
is  held  on  either  side  by  the  draft-bar,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  by  means  of  a  hook,  as  represented.  A 
weight  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  is  placed  in  the 
box  on  the  weighted  arm  This  weight  causes  the  teeth 
under  it  to  sink  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  rest. 
As  the  Harrow  is  drawn  forward,  they  meet  with  more 
resistance,  and  consequently  cause  it  to  rotate  horizon¬ 
tally,  pulverizing  the  ground  completely,  requiring  less 
force  to  draw  it  than  it  would  did  it  not  rotate. 


The  advantages  the  patentees  claim  for  this  Harrow 
are  as  follows  : 

1st.  It  will  do  twice  as  much  as  the  common  Harrow 
in  pulverizing  the  soil,  without  any  extra  labor  for  the 
team. 

2d.  It  is  the  strongest  Harrow  built,  and  does  not 
cost  as  much  as  the  common  jointed  Harrow. 

3d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  can  be  op¬ 
erated  like  the  common  Harrow,  by  taking  otf  the 
weight.  This  is  of  advantage  only  in  reference  to 
newly  turned  up  sod,  requiring  to  be  harrowed  with  the 
furrows. 

4th.  By  the  rotating  motion,  the  teeth  are  made  to 
move  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Consequently, 
they  sharpen  themselves. 

5th.  This  Harrow  leaves  the  ground  smooth  and  even, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  clog  it ;  consequently  stones,  roots, 
vines,  or  other  things,  cannot  be  dragged  along  by  it, 
to  leave  the  ground  in  furrows,  as  it  frequently  is  by 
the  common  Harrow.  For  further  information  address 
Robinson  &  Co.,  21  Bank  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


How  to  Obtain  Water. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  pure  running  water  by  means  of  a  well  and 
syphon,  (as  recommended  by  your  correspondent  B.  C. 
G-,  on  page  80  of  the  current  vol.  Co.  Gent.,)  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  many  of  your  subscribers  may  be  so  situa¬ 
ted  as  to  obtain  a  supply  in  the  same  way,  thus  saving 
a  vast  amount  of  labor,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  We  have  had  ours  in  operation  about  a 
year,  and  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  would 
urge  all  those  who  intend  to  dig  wells,  to  first  look 
around,  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  spot  within  a  con¬ 
venient  distance,  where  they  can  find  water  by  digging 
on  higher  ground  than  where  they  wish  to  use  it.  If 
they  succeed  in  doing  this,  all  they  will  have  to  do  is 
to  put  in  a  pipe  and  exhaust  the  air  which  it  contains, 
by  means  of  an  air  pump* — (or  what  would  answer 
just  as  well,  have  the  pipe  filled  with  water  previous  to 


putting  it  down) — and  they  will  soon  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  water  running,  provided  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  pipe.  The  theory  of  its  action  is  sim¬ 
ple  ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  water  in  both  legs 
is  equal,  but  as  one  leg  is  longer  than  the  other,  it  con¬ 
sequently  contains  a  longer  column  of  water,  which 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  falls  towards 
the  ground,  leaving  a  vacuum  which  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the 
shorter  leg,  thus  keeping  up  a  continuous  flow  of  water. 
J.  E.  Bayne.  Franklin ,  Delaware  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

*  It  is  best  to  keep  a  pump  always  at  hand,  as  the  water 
will  no  doubt  stop  occasionally  in  consequence  of  air  get- 
ing  into  the  pipe.  We  made  one  which  answers  every  pur¬ 
pose  out  of  a  wooden  tube,  (made  by  boring  through  a 
block  of  wood.)  and  two  leather  valves  opening  upwards, 
one  at  the  bottom,  the  other  fast  to  a  stick  used  as  a  piston. 
- - 

A  treadle  attached  to  your  grindstone  will  enable 
your  man  to  grind  his  own  knife,  axe,  scythe,  or  other 
implement.  Attend  to  it  now. 
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Calved  1850. — Imported  .August,  1854,  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  by  J.  A.  Taintor,  for  J.  Howard  McHenry. 


Culture  of  Growing  Crops. 

The  two  great  objects  in  the  cultivation  of  growing 
crops,  are 

1.  The  destruction  of  weeds,  or  the  prevention  of  all 
growth  but  that  of  the  crop  itself. 

2.  Keeping  the  soil  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  the  support  of  plants. 

Weeds  are  hurtful  in  various  ways.  In  their  early 
growth  they  take  little  but  water  from  the  soil,  but 
that  may  be  needed  by  the  growing  crop.  Soon  they 
demand  more  precious  elements,  using  up  the  stores  of 
plant  food  the  soil  may  contain.  A  thrifty  weed  takes 
as  much  nutriment  as  a  thrifty  corn  plant,  and  both 
cannot  at  the  same  time  employ  the  same  elements. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  nothing  grows  without 
feeding,  the  importance  of  feeding  nothing  worthless 
will  at  once  be  seen. 

Weeds  are  injurious  in  crowding  the  crop,  depriving 
it  of  needed  exposure  to  the  light  and  air.  Imperfect 
growth  is  always  the  result  of  too  great  closeness  of 
the  plants,  whether  caused  by  weeds  or  the  crop  it¬ 
self.  The  plants  shoot  up  slender  and  weak  in  their 
struggle  for  light  and  air,  and  the  product  cannot  be 
what  it  would  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  hindering  their  germina¬ 
tion  or  destroying  them  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In 
the  cultute  of  all  “hoed  crops  ”  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  weeds  to  get  up  above  ground  before  commenc¬ 
ing  the  war  against  them.  At  first  they  have  but  a 
single  root,  which  can  be  broken  very  easily,  and  to 
the  death  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  much  labor  to  hoe 
corn  or  roots  thus  early,  but  neglect  it,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  ten  times  the  digging,  picking  and  pulling  at  a 
later  day. 


The  implements  of  culture — the  plow,  horse- hoe, 
harrow,  and  soon,  will  do  much  of  this  work.  Straight 
rows,  seasonable  labor,  and  constant  vigilance  will 
make  light  work  of  what  otherwise  will  seem  an  inter¬ 
minable  piece  of  labor.  After  a  few  weeks  the  crop 
will  so  “  get  the  start  ”  of  the  weeds,  as  to  hinder 
their  growth,  and  then  we  may  “layby”  our  soil- 
stirrers  and  weed  cutters,  and  wait  for  the  harvest 
without  fear  of  more  than  one  crop,  and  that  the  one 
we  have  planted  or  sown. 

2.  That  the  soil  be  kept  in  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
dition^  as  to  its  mechanical  relations,  for  the  growth 
of  plants  is  equally  important.  The  soil,  if  not  na¬ 
turally  mellow,  must  be  made  so,  that  the  roots  may 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  same — and  that  the  nutriment 
it  contains  may  be  put,  by  air  and  moisture,  in  a  state 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  which  are  the  mouths  of 
plants. 

All  heavy  soils  are  benefitted  in  several  ways  by 
frequent  cultivation.  One  has  already  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Another  benefit  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  crust  which  forms  as  the  soil  dries 
after  rains,  preventing  the  ascent  of  moisture  from 
beneath,  or  its  absorption  from  the  atmosphere.  A 
deep  and  mellow  soil  will  bear  far  more  rain  without 
injury  than  a  shallow  and  hard  one.  It  will  also  much 
better  withstand  the  effects  of  dry  weather,  and  it  is 
often  proved  that  culture  goes  as  far  as  manure  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  crop. 

This  cultivation,  as  in  the  case  of  destroying  weeds, 
should  be  most  frequent  and  thorough  while  the  crop 
is  in  its  first  stages.  As  its  growth  advances,  the  roots 
of  the  plants  extend  and  will  be  injured  by  any  very 
extensive  stirring  of  the  soil.  Nor  will  it  be  as  need¬ 
ful  as  at  first,  from  the  fact  that  the  permeating  roots 
tend  to  keep  the  soil  mellow,  as  also  does  the  shade  of 
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the  growing  crop.  Sufficient  working  should  be  given, 
however,  to  prevent  weeds  from  perfecting  their  seeds, 
and  thus  preparing  needlessly  for  the  ever  continued 

labors  of  the  farmer  in  their  extermination. 

- »  - 

Mowing  Machines — Time  to  Cut  Hay. 

Messrs.  Editors — There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  late  in  your  valuable  papers,  about  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  extremes  have  been  gone  intoon  both  sides 
— both  in  favor  of  the  machine  and  against  it.  Now 
in  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines,  or  upon  any  other  subject  pertaining  to 
agricultural  improvement,  or  in  disapproval  of  what 
seems  of  doubtful  utility,  it  is  always  best  to  keep  as 
near  the  mark  as  possible ;  to  state  facts  as  they  are, 
without  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Some  of  the 
statements,  calculations  and  figures  in  relation  to  these 
mowers,  tend  to  mislead  that  portion  of  the  farming  in¬ 
terest  that  has  had  no  experience  with  them.  My  own 
experience  is  limited  to  the  past  two  years,  but  by 
careful  and  as  accurate  a  test  as  possible  in  keeping 
account  of  the  expense  attending  the  machine,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  expense  of  hand  mowing  at  the 
present  prices  of  efficient  day  laborers  in  the  haying 
season,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  saving  to  any  farmer 
who  has  forty  to  fifty  acres  to  mow  over  annually,  of  a 
smooth  surface  free  from  obstructions  to  the  running  of 
the  machine.  For  a  less  amount  than  forty  acres,  and 
that  generally  producing  heavy  grass,  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  profitable  for  any  one  to  purchase  unless  he 
can  club  with  his  neighbors ;  and  there  are  serious  in¬ 
conveniences  in  this  ;  more  than  one  might  want  to  use 
it  at  a  time ;  different  teams,  different  drivers,  &c.,  in¬ 
creasing  the  liability  to  accidents  and  the  expense  of 
repairs.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  grass  to  cut  the 
more  desirable  is  the  machine,  and  the  greater  the 
saving.  One  of  the  greatest  items  in  saving  is  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  grass  at  the  proper  time,  and  saving  in  the 
quality  of  the  hay ;  for  I  do  not  believe,  with  one  of 
your  correspondents,  that  the  hay  is  more  nutritious  by 
standing  until  the  seed  is  matured  and  nearly  ready 
to  drop  before  it  is  cut.  Most  of  our  cultivated  grasses 
should  be  cut  when  in  blossom,  or  just  as  they  are  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  that  stage,  even  if  it  does  take  more  sun 
and  a  little  extra  labor  to  dry  them. 

The  economy  of  the  mower  I  predicate  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  price  of  labor,  which  here,  is  $1.25  to  $1  50  per 
day,  and  board — 25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  even  at  this  advance,  the  labor  we  get 
now  is  not  as  good  now  by  20  per  cent,  as  formerly 
Could  I  obtain  as  good  labor  at  one  dollar  per  day  as 
I  did  ten  years  ago,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  a  horse  mower  as  a  matter  of  economy.  But 
the  times  have  changed,  and  are  continually  changing 
in  this  country,  and  we  farmers  must  shape  our  course 
to  keep  pace  with  these  changes,  whether  they  are  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  or  we  shall  get  behind  the 
times  and  become  old  fogies  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Oldfogyism,  to  a  proper  extent,  I  like  ;  enough 
of  it  to  curb  and  hold  back  “  Young  America,”  is 
necessary  and  desirable  in  our  day  and  generation ; 
but  we  cannot  follow  the  beaten  track  of  our  fathers. 
Improvement  is  the  watch-word  in  farming  as  well  as 
other  things ;  and  wherever  and  whenever  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  presents  itself  as  a  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine,  we  have  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
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it  will  prove  so  in  reality,  and  then  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves  of  its  use,  and  not  be  controled  by  prejudice, 
or  an  undue  preference  and  credulity.  J.  W.  Colbbrne. 
Springfield. ,  Vt. 

We  have  several  other  communications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  mainly  in  answerto  Mr.  Clizbe’s  communication, 
but  as  we  have  already  published  six  or  seven  replies 
to  Mr.  C.,  our  correspondents  will  we  trust  excuse  us  for 
omitting  any  further  estimates  on  this  matter.  We 
add,  however,  a  fact  or  two  of  interest  from  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  D.  A.  A.  Nichols  of  Westfield, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  N.  says: 

Three  years  ago  I  had  ten  acres  of  lodged  clover  to 
mow,  and  I  hired  one-half  mowed  by  hand,  and  the 
other  with  a  machine.  I  had  no  machine,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  hire,  or  do  without. 

Five  acres  cut  with  a  scythe  in  6  days  by  two  men  —12  days, 


at  $1.25  and  board, .  $15.00 

Five  acres  cut  with  a  machine  in  a  half  day,  at  62£ 
cents  per  acre, .  3.12s 

Difference,  .  $11,875 

This  is  just  exactly  what  I  had  to  pay. 


In  regard  to  having  so  much  help  as  Mr.  C.  seems  to 
think  is  necessary,  I  will  say  that  myself  and  one  man 
usually  cut  50  acres  of  grass  with  no  other  help  than  a 
machine  and  a  horse-rake,  and  get  the  hay  as  fast  as 
it  gets  fit  to  cut.  A  good  machine  will  mow  when  the 
dew  is  on  as  well  as  when  the  grass  is  dry.  I  usually 
hitch  on  the  team  after  breakfast,  and  mow  until  the 
dew  is  off — then  rake  up  and  get  in  what  was  mowed 
the  day  previous.  We  cut  our  hay  soon  after  the  blos¬ 
som  falls.  Clover  we  cock  as  soon  as  wilted,  letting  it 
stand  about  a  week,  in  order  to  save  the  leaves.  I  am 
not  an  agent  for  any  machine,  and  therefore  can  say 
what  I  think  about  machines.  We  use  the  Ketchum 
machine,  as  there  are  no  others  that  we  have  seen  that 
will  not  clog  in  lodged  clover  and  wet  grass.  That 
machine  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  one  with  which  he  has  cut  over  500 
acres  of  grass,  and  has  paid  out  just  $1.00  for  repairs- 
- •  »  • - 

How  to  Extirpate  the  Apple-Tree  Worm  from  Or¬ 
chards. 

A  Dutchman  in  our  neighborhood  does  this  most  ef¬ 
fectually.  He  provides  himself  with  a  basket,  ladder 
and  leather  gloves.  He  then  ascends  the  tree,  taking 
advantage  of  the  time  when  the  worms  are  all  in.  He 
moves  about  among  the  branches,  rolling  up  by  hand 
each  nest  with  its  contents,  and  deposits  it  in  his  bas¬ 
ket.  In  a  few  minutes  the  work  is  accomplished,  when 
he  descends  with  his  freight  of  worm  nests.  Passing 
through  an  orchard  in  this  way,  he  does  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  years  to  come.  Some  orchards  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  which  had  for  several  years  in  succession  been 
denuded  of  foliage,  have  been  almost  entirely  relieved 
by  one  thorough  cleaning  out  in  this  manner.  One 
man  can  pass  through  a  good  sized  orchard  in  a  day, 
and  the  benefits  conferred  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  trifling  expense  incurred. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  apple  tree 
worm,  is  the  existence  of  a  few  black  cherry  trees 
scattered  about  the  farm.  The  worm  prefers  this  tree 
even  to  the  apple.  These  trees  serve  as  nurseries  for 
worms,  where  millions  are  annually  bred  without  mo¬ 
lestation.  Every  such  tree  growing  along  the  fences 
about  the  farm,  should  be  cut  down  without  reserve. 
W.  H.  S.  Sandlake . 
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Mr  Thomas’  Design  for  an  Octagon  House. 

Messrs.  Editors — Perceiving  from  the  inquiry  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Tanner,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  April  15,  that  octagon  dwelling  houses 
are  attracting  some  interest  in  the  public  mind,  I  here¬ 
with  forward  you  a  sketch  of  what  I  consider  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  of  Mr. 
Mann’s  octagon  house,  which  appeared  in  the  same  pa¬ 
per  on  the  7th  Jan.  last,  whereby,  without  altering  the 
locality  or  capability  of  any  of  the  rooms  as  arranged 
by  him,  superior  facility  of  access  will  be  gained  to 
any  part  of  the  house,  without  passing  through  or 
making  a  passage  way  or  entry  of  any  of  the  rooms. 


EXPLANATION. 


A.  Parlor — B.  Library— C.  Closets — D.  Dining-room — E. 
Nursery — F.  Hall  and  stairs — G.  Entrance  Hall — H.  Kitch¬ 
en— I  Bath-room  —  J.  Pantry  —  K.  Store-room— L.  Ice¬ 
house. 

In  the  accompanying  first  floor  plan,  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  have  removed  the  front  entrance  hall,  and 
placed  it  so  that  it  leads  directly  into  the  staircase  hall, 
from  which  free  access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the 
house  without  entering  any  other  room  before  the  one 
you  require  to  be  in.  In  making  this  suggestion  in  his 
arrangement,  I  trust  Mr.  Mann  will  pardon  me,  and 
also  hope  that  be  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  T.  Thomas,  C.  E.  Milwaukee. 


To  Preserve  Fresli  Fruit,  &c.,  in  Cans. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — I  observed  in  the 
last  No.  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  you  request  information  as 
to  the  best  method  of  preserving  fresh  fruit,  &c.,  in 
cans,  and  if  you  think  the  following  worthy  a  place  in 
your  columns,  it  is  at  your  service.  It  is  reliable,  for 
I  have  tested  it  some  years,  and  find  it  every  way  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old  method  of  putting  the  fruit  in  the  cans 
before  heating,  and  then  immersing  in  boiling  water, 
&c.  I  have  preserved  in  this  way,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
cherries,  pears,  quinces,  apples,  and  pumpkin  for  pies, 
and  find  all  to  keep  for  two  years  as  fresh  as  when  put 
up. 

Select  good,  sound,  ripe  fruit,  and  put  it  up  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  possible  after  it  is  gathered.  Peaches,  pears, 


sweet  pumpkin  for  pies,  tomatoes,  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  can  be  preserved  fresh  for  years,  if  the  following 
directions  are  observed  : — 

Prepare  the  fruit  by  paring,  and  stoning,  or  coring 
where  necessary,  and  put  it  over  a  moderate  fire  in  a 
brass  or  porcelain  kettle,  (the  latter  is  best,  as  it  does 
not  discolor  fruit,)  with  sugar  enough  to  make  sufficient 
syrup  to  fill  all  the  cavities  in  the  can  when  the  fruit 
s  in.  Have  ready  your  cans,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  heated  through,  skim  out  the  fruit  and 
put  it  in  the  cans  quite  hot,  and  pack  it  as  tight  as 
practicable.  Then  pour  in  syrup  till  it  is  as  full  as  it 
can  be,  and  permit  the  covering  to  be  soldered  on. 

I  use  round  tin  cans  holding  about  a  quart  each, 
with  a  round  aperture  in  the  top  from  two  to  three  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter.  I  have  circular  pieces  of  tin  cut  a 
little  larger  than  the  aperture  in  the  cans,  with  a  small 
hole  punched  in  the  center  of  each  piece.  As  soon  as 
the  can  is  filled,  solder  this  piece  of  tin  over  the  aper¬ 
ture,  then  a  drop  of  solder  over  the  little  hole  in  the 
center,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I  think  the  old-fashioned 
tin  cans,  soldered  as  I  have  described,  the  most  relia¬ 
ble — though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  trouble  to  use 
them  than  some  of  the  self-sealing  cans,  as  they  are 
are  called.  The  object  is  to  have  the  article  preserved, 
thoroughly  heated  through,  and  to  fill  the  cans  full,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible ;  and  if  these  two  requisites 
are  observed,  and  the  can  then  sealed,  I  think  the  fruit 
will  keep  as  long  as  the  can  remains  'perfectly  air-tight. 
It  is  necessary,  sometimes,  when  fruit  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  juicy  to  form  syrup  enough  to  fill  the  cans,  to  add  a 
little  water.  Tomatoes  need  no  sugar  nor  water.  It 
is  very  convenient  in  filling,  to  have  a  very  wide¬ 
mouthed  funnel  that  just  fits  the  aperture  in  the  tops 
of  the  cans ;  and  it  is  best  not  to  use  an  iron  ladle  or 
skimmer  to  stir  or  dip  out  the  fruit,  as  it  will  discolor 
peaches  and  some  other  fruits.  G.  W.  C.  Delaware . 

Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — Recently  I  had  occasion  for  using 
compost,  and  decided  on  trying  the  expei’iment  of  a 
compound  of  wood  ashes  and  hen  manure.  Knowing 
that  either  in  itse'lf  was  considered  an  excellent  fertil¬ 
izer,  I  thought  a  combination  might  add  to  their  value. 
But  I  soon  discovered  my  error,  for  the  instant  the 
ashes  came  in  contact  with  the  manure,  the  ammonia 
was  driven  off  so  rapidly  as  to  almost  choke  me.  I  am 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  Co  Gent.  May  13,  and 
Mr.  Childs,  June  10,  that  the  practice  is  unwise  and 
improper,  although  there  are  those  here  who  profess  to 
be  posted  in  such  matters  who  maintain  an  opposite 

opinion.  W.  L.  James.  Westchester ,  Pa. 

■ - - 

To  Preserve  Vines  from  Bugs. 

Messrs.  Editors — After  reading  the  many  reme¬ 
dies  to  prevent  bugs  from  destroying  vines,  in  the  last 
no.  of  your  paper,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  simple 
remedy  I  tried  last  season  with  great  success.  It  is 
simply  applying  equal  parts  of  common  red  pepper 
(powdered  of  course,)  and  plaster  to  the  vines,  when 
the  dew  is  on.  This  remedy  is  so  simple  and  reasona¬ 
ble  that  I  think  your  readers  will  be  induced  to  try  it, 
and  thereby  be  convinced  of  its  efficacy.  C.  D.  G. 

Pine  Hill ,  N.  Y. 

- - - 

The  Yates  Co.  Ag.  Society  are  to  hold  their 
next  Fair  at  Penn-Yan,  Sept.  23,  24. 


Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May,  1858. 

JLoveton. 

In  returning  from  Mr.  Carroll’s,  we  called  at  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Dairy  farm  of  Thomas  Love,  Esq. — a  gentle¬ 
man  from  whose  close  attention  to  the  operations  of  his 
establishment  and  long  experience  in  conducting  them, 
much  might  be  learnt  by  others,  while  they  have  at 
the  same  time  enabled  him  to  replace  a  fortune  im¬ 
paired  by  reverses  in  other  pursuits  a  number  of  years 
ago.  He  farms  530  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is 
permanently  in  grass.  During  the  thirty  years  he  has 
had  the  place,  the  main  object  with  him  has  been  to 
select  good  cattle  for  dairy  purposes,  and  raise  only 
those  which  would  give  the  most  and  best  milk  ;  and, 
during  the  last  sixteen,  he  has  made  the  sale  of  milk 
and  cream,  especially  the  latter,  the  chief  object,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  manufacture  of  butter.  He  has  now  60 
cows,  which  is  about  his  usual  number  of  milking  ani¬ 
mals,  and  20  yearlings.  He  generally  has  some  fifty 
calves  which  he  wants  to  dispose  of  as  young  as  possi¬ 
ble,  during  the  year — for  it  is  but  a  poor  market  for 
one’s-  milk  to  spend  it  in  fattening  veal  for  the  butcher. 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries  as  to  the  method  employ¬ 
ed  in  seeding  down  his  Grass  lands,  and  maintaining 
their  yield  as  pastures,  Mr.  L.  gave  me  a  brief  account 
of  his  rotation,  which  I  understand  to  be  as  follows  : 
Beginning  with  an  old  meadow,  he  would  plow  it  in  the 
fall  for  a  corn  crop  the  next  season,  applying  and  har¬ 
rowing  in  stable  manure  in  spring.  The  land  is  laid 
off  three  feet  and  a  half  each  way  by  the  plow,  or 
“checkered,”  as  it  is  often  called,  for  the  corn,  and  this 
is  thoroughly  cultivated  during  its  growth  as  frequent¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  never  less  than  four  times.  If  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  spring  crop,  the  field  is  put  in  oats  or 
barley  the  next  year,  and,  after  harvest,  manured  free¬ 
ly  with  stable  manure,  or  Mr.  L.  had  occasionally  tried 
De  Burg  or  some  other  superphosphate  of  lime,  orPe 
ruvian  guano;  after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized, 
and  not  later  than  October  1st,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat  is  drilled  and  a  peck  of  timothy  seed  sown 
per  acre,  and  succeeded  by  the  roller,  in  order  to 
render  the  ground  still  finer.  Through,  the  winter  thin 
spots  are  top-dressed  with  stable  manure  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  about  the  1st  of  April  six  to  eight  quarts 
of  clover  are  sown  to  the  acre.  If  rye  has  been  put 
in,  instead  of  wheat  as  above  stated,  Mr.  L.  would  sow 
with  the  clover  a  bushel  of  plaster,  but  on  wheat  he 
thought  its  effect  was  not  beneficial — apparently  put¬ 
ting  off  the  period  of  its  maturity,  and  rendering  it 
more  liable  to  rust. 

Such  a  grass  field  will,  on  his  farm,  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  well,  either  if  mown  or  pastured,  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  it  may  be  rendered  perpetual  by  a  dressing 
of  manure  every  third  season  thereafter.  Plaster  can 
also  be  applied  at  discretion,  which  will  probably  be  of 
particular  service  to  the  clover — a  very  desirable  ele¬ 
ment  in  hay  or  pasturage  for  milking  animals.  Mr. 
Love  has  some  large  milkers,  and  the  average  yield  for 
them  all  would  probably  equal,  if  not  excel,  most  es¬ 
tablishments  of  less  extent,  in  which  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  each  animal  would  receive  a  correspond- 
ingly  greater  amount  of  care.  From  an  inspection 
kindly  afforded  me  of  the  sales  accounts  of  milk  and 
cream,  I  inferred  that  the  average  returns  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  per  cow  per  annum  for  the 


60  head,  and  perhaps  more  rather  than  less ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  a  por¬ 
tion  is  converted  into  butter,  which  would  add  some¬ 
what  to  the  above  figures. 

The  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  give  considerable  occu¬ 
pation  to  teams  of  mules  and  horses,  and  it  seems  to  be 
found  more  profitable  to  hire  their  labor  of  farmers 
owning  them,  than  for  the  furnace  proprietors  to  in¬ 
vest  so  much  capital  as  would  be  required  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  draft  animals  enough  to  do  all  their  work. 
Mr.  Love  had  18  head  of  mules  constantly  employed 
in  teaming  for  the  furnaces — a  kind  of  labor  in  which 
they  apparently  give  better  satisfaction  than  horses. 
A  memorandum  I  made  as  to  the  price  received  for 
this  labor,  T  cannot  find — it  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
pay  a  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  animals,  and  a 
good  price  for  the  food  they  consume,  and  is  considered 
quite  an  item  in  the  farm  returns. 

Having  dined  at  Clynmalira  Manor,  and  taken  tea 
at  Loveton,  we  returned  in  time  for  a  good  night’s 
rest,  to 

Hayiields, 

Where  we  spent  most  of  the  next  day,  riding  over  the 
premises  in  the  morning  with  Mr.  Merryman  and  his 
little  son,  (mounted  on  as  large  a  horse,  and  enjoying 
the  crops  and  the  views  as  well  as  either  of  us.) 

Mr.  M.  occupies  108  acres  with  wheat,  80  with  corn, 
and  30  with  oats,  while  165  are  in  meadow,  and  125  in 
pasture.  His  hay  crop  is  probably  upwards  of  200 
tons,  and  he  finds  it  better  to  put  up  a  barn  in  each  of 
his  fields  for  the  storage  either  of  hay  or  grain,  than 
to  haul  the  whole  to  one  range  of  buildings.  He  has 
now  no  less  than  eight  hay  and  grain  houses  in  as  ma¬ 
ny  fields — varying  in  size  from  30  by  20,  to  75  by  33 
feet,  and  containing  from  20  to  50  tons.  They  are  well 
constructed  frame  buildings,  with  tight  roofs,  but  only 
boarded  on  the  sides  sufficiently  to  protect  the  timbers 
and  braces  of  the  frame.  Among  the  advantages 
gained  by  this  system,  are  the  increased  rapidity  with 
which  the  crop  can  be  got  in  when  the  weather  is 
threatening,  and  the  greatly  diminished  danger  from 
fire.  It  is  also  found  more  economical  and  serviceable 
than  stacking.  The  buildings  are  erected  near  the 
roads,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  so  that  the 
contents  are  reached  without  hauling  over  a  growing 
crop,  and  can  be  taken  thence  to  market  as  easily  as 
if  stored  on  any  other  part  of.  the  premises,  while  the 
increased  labor  of  re  handling  the  grain  when  it  comes 
to  be  threshed,  is  not  nearly  as  burdensome  as  it  would 
be  to  draw  it  a  greater  distance  in  the  hurry  of  the 
harvest. 

Mr.  Merryman’ s  views  of  the  importance  of  protect¬ 
ing  his  implements  and  vehicles  from  the  weather,  lead 
him  to  provide  abundant  means  for  sheltering  them. 
He  has  an  extensive  farmery  in  addition  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  houses  of  which  we  have  spoken,  including  wagon 
and  implement  houses,  stables  and  corn  lofts,  &c.,  &c. 
Occupying  the  place,  as  he  did  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  a  lease  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
heavily  upon  its  resources  to  meet  the  obligations  in¬ 
curred,  he  could  not  expend  as  much  as  he  would 
have  liked  on  mere  embellishments,  but  having  lat¬ 
terly  been  free  from  any  restraint  of  the  kind,  he 
has  already  inaugurated  or  had  in  contemplation 
many  improvements.  The  land  has  all  been  thorough¬ 
ly  limed,  and  was  considered  while  in  the  occupancy  of 
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his  late  uncle,  Col.  N.  M.  Bosley,  one  of  the  best  cul¬ 
tivated  farms  in  the  State — receiving  in  1824  a  silver 
tankard  as  such  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture.  And  an  interesting  incident  in  relation 
to  this  tankard  is,  that  during  the  year  in  which  it  was 
awarded,  Lafayette  made  his  great  visit  to  this 
country,  and  chancing  to  be  an  invited  guest  of  the 
Society,  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  presentation  to 
Col.  Bosley,  in  whose  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  it  thus  acquired  additional  consideration — 
linking  with  its  own  intrinsic  value  as  a  testimonial  of 
meritorious  agricultural  efforts,  his  memory  and  name, 
on  whom  Americans  will  ever  look  as  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  characters  our  Kevolution  brought  to  light. 

As  Mr.  M.  farmed  for  some  time  under  that  seve¬ 
rest  test  of  one’s  success,  formed  by  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  cash  account,  the  stock  re¬ 
quired  for  his  purposes  were  not  merely  breeding 
animals  of  high  pedigree,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
he,  by  any  means,  as  too  many  in  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  neglect  the  improvement 
of  his  cattle.  Accordingly  we  find  him  at  the  United 
States  Ag.  Society’s  Philadelphia  Show,  in  1856,  taking 
the  $50  prize  for  the  best  herd  of  grade  milch  cows,  and 
several  others  for  native  and  grade  animals,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  succeeded  as  well  in  other  classes — 
taking  first  prizes,  (and  this  is  indicative  of  the  means 
employed  to  improve  his  stock,)  on  both  the  Ayrshire 
hulls  he  exhibited,  “Highlander”  and  “Mar.”  And 
we  find  by  turning  to  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  they  commend  a  bull  shown  by  him  in  that 
department.  With  a  view  to  devoting  some  attention 
to  breeding  pure  Herefqrds,  and  to  trying  a  cross  of 
their  blood  for  the  production  of  milk,  working  oxen, 
&c.,  he  had  then  recently  purchased  several  head  from 
Messrs.  A.  &  H.  Bowen  of  this  State,  and  here,  too,  his 
name  appears  prominently  on  the  premium  list — the 
bull  “Catalpa,”  and  heifers  “Lilac”  and  “Black 
Beauty,”  all  receiving  awards. 

That  crosses  produced  by  such  bulls  as  Mr.  Mi  has 
owned,  upon  cows  already  tinged,  in  some  degree,  with 
improved  blood,  should  prove  valuable  stock 'for  farm 
and  dairy  purposes,  would  not  he  at  all  surprising. 
And  among  the  best  milking  cows  we  saw  at  Mr.  Love’s, 
were  two,  then  yielding  about  five  gallons  a  day,  rent¬ 
ed  by  him  from  Mr.  Merryman,  at  $3  per  month  for 
six  months.  A  number  of  Highlander’s  calves,  some 
from  cows  partly  Short- Horn,  have  also  proved  very 
excellent  milkers. 

Of  sheep,  Mr.  M.  has  45  breeding  ewes  and  39  lambs 
of  Cotswold,  with  a  little  South-Down  admixture — 
making  a  favorite  cross  for  mutton.  His  pigs  are  black 
and  white,  partly  China  and  partly  Chester, — the  for¬ 
mer  a  variety  which  consumes  little  and  inclines  to 
.  flesh,  and  the  latter  giving  it  larger  frame  and  render¬ 
ing  it  a  better  feeder.  They  received  a  prize  at  the 
last  show  of  the  State  Society. 

A  hay  press,  procured  six  or  eight  years  ago  from 
this  State,  and  not  found  to  work  very  well,  was  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved  by  Mr.  M.,  and  since  then  has  been 
operated  most  satisfactorily.  He  now  uses  it  mainly  in 
haling  rye  straw  and  corn  husks.  It  was  successful 
at  a  trial  held  by  the  State  Society,  in  1852  I  think, 
when  in  competition  with  other  presses,  and  a  silver 
pitcher  was  awarded  for  it  to  Mr.  Merryman. 

The  soil  I  have  seen  has  been  of  two  kinds,  a  lighter 


limestone,  and  quite  a  heavy  red  clay  rotten  stone  soil. 
The  former  makes  very  good  corn  and  grass  land  when 
properly  treated,  and  the  latter,  if  rich  enough,  yields 
good  wheat  crops.-  This  year  the  wheat  has,  by  the 
way,  been  somewhat  injured  by  that  old  destroyer  the 
Hessian  fly ;  in  on©  field,  in  different  parts  of  which 
Mediterranean,  a  beardless  kind  of  Mediterranean,  and 
white  wheat  were  sown,  the  last  two  varieties  were  both 
injured  while  the  first  escaped  almost  entirely. 

We  called  at  one  of  the  two  large  flouring  mills,  owned 
and  carried  on  by  our  friend  Thomas  H.  Matthews, 
which  we  found  most  completely  fitted  out,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  flour  made  by  him  has  a  very 
high  reputation,  especially  with  shippers,  as  a  superior 
and  standard  article.  Time  allowed  us  but  a  brief 
call  at  Mr.  M.’s  residence,  where  he  cultivates  quite  a 
farm  in  addition .  to  other  engagements.  He  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  a  sprain,  but  we  did  not  need 
his  aid  in  discovering,  as  we  rode  to  and  from  the 
house,  the  marks  of  neat  and  skillful  farming,  and  I  only 
regretted  that  we  could  not  remain  long  enough  to  get 
some  particulars  of  its  management.  The  Country 
Gentleman  should  acknowledge  its  obligation  to  Mr. 
Matthews  for  his  kind  introduction  of  it  to  many  of 
its  present  large  and  constantly  increasing  list  of  read¬ 
ers  in  Baltimore  County. 

Messrs.  Carroll,  senior  and  junior,  Mr.  Love  and  Dr. 
Charles  McLane,  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  physician,  join¬ 
ed  us  at  dinner.  Headers  in  Western  New- York  may 
he  reminded  that  it  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  who 
together  with  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  also  a  Marylander,  being 
struck  when  on  a  journey,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  to  Niagara  Falls,  with  the  manifest  advan¬ 
tages  offered  for  a  city  by  the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  took 
up  a  tract  there  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and,  on 
their  return,  offered  a  share  in  the  property  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend,  Col  Rochester,  on  condition  of  his  im¬ 
proving  it.  Col.  R.  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  result 
of  that  trip  is  the  city  which  now  bears  his  name. 

To  Prevent  Turkeys  Straying  from  Home. — It 
was  stated  in  conversation  that  turkeys  will  not  leave 
the  yard  in  which  they  are  put  if  a  strip  of  red  flan¬ 
nel  is  tied  around  the  wing ,  long  enough  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  receipt  is  simple  and  easily  tried,  and  if 
effective,  would  prove  of  greal  benefit  in  removing  a 
source  of  much  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  turkey  breed¬ 
er.  The  vanity  of  the  fowl  is  probably  affected  by 
this  means,  as  he  would’ nt  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  see¬ 
ing  strangers  with  such  a  drag  upon  his  dignity. 

Tarring  Seeds  to  Cover  them  with  Lime,  &c„ — 
Mr.  Carroll  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  coating  his 
seeds  with  lime  or  plaster,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
aid  of  tar  diluted  with  warm  water.  This  was  the 
mode  I  described  in  giving  an  account  last  year  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Dickinson’s  farming,  and  Mr.  C.  thought  well  of 
the  results  obtained. 

- ®  «>«* - 

§!^*  The  Wisdom  which  ordered  all,  has  varied  the 
constituent  elements  of  several  grains  according  to  the 
wants  which  they  supply  in  the  different  latitudes  where 
they  are  cultivated.  Thus  Indian  Corn,  which  at  its 
northern  limit  abounds  largely  in  oil  and  sugar,  es¬ 
pecially  needed  there  to  sustain  the  animal  heat  of  its 
consumers,  becomes  near  the  tropics  almost  wholly  com¬ 
posed  of  starch,  and  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  for  lighter  nutriment. 
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How  to  Use  Horn  Piths  Oyster  Shells  and  Bones. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  had  some  experience  in 
reducing  horn  piths  to  a  size  suitable  for  permanently 
manuring  grapevines,  gooseberries,  currants,  the  quince 
bottoms  of  dwarf  pears,  asparagus,  and  other  multira¬ 
dix  plants.  I  hold  the  pith  in  one  hand  on  a  block  of 
convenient  height,  and  with  a  sharp  axe  or  pretty 
heavy  hatchet  in  the  other  hand,  I  cut.  the  pith  trans¬ 
versely  into  pieces  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  an  inch 
thick.  I  can  easily  make  one  bushel  of  such  pieces 
per  hour.  I  find  the  above  mode  of  reducing  the  piths 
much  easier  and  quicker  than  that  by  beating  them  on 
a  stone  or  an  anvil  with  the  poll  of  an  axe  or  with  the 
broad  face  of  a  sledge.  The  porosity  of  the  horn  piths 
renders  the  fertilizing  matter  of  the  piths,  when  cut 
into  thin  disks  transversely ,  about  as  easily  available 
by  the  feeding  roots  of  plants  as  it  would  be  if  the  piths 
were  ground  into  pieces  as  small  as  peas. 

Oyster  shells,  reduced  to  powder  and  to  small  thin 
pieces  from  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece  to  that  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece,  are  an  invaluable  manure  for 
grapevines,  and  especially  for  asparagus,  and  many 
other  plants.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  a  suitable 
size  by  pounding  them  on  the  surface  of  a  stone  on 
on  an  anvil  with  a  hammer  as  heavy  as  a  black¬ 
smith’s  hand  hammer. 

The  sooner  both  bones  and  shells  are  reduced  and 
covered  with  earth,  the  more  valuable  they  are,  for 
their  decaying  organic  and  soluble  matter  is  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  and  retained  by  it  until  it  is  used  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  If  the  oyster  shells  are  converted  in¬ 
to  lime  by  burning,  they  are  much  less  useful  in  most 
cases  for  fertilizing  the  earth  than  they  are  previously 
to  being  burned. 

To  reduce  bones,  where  there. is  no  bone  mill,  let  a 
notch,  two  inches  in  width  and  four  in  depth,  with  per¬ 
pendicular  sides,  be  cut  into  a  heavy  block  of  some 
kind  of  hard,  well  seasoned  wood — the  notch  should  be 
wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  to  facilitate  the 
clearing  of  the  notch  of  broken  bones.  Grind  any 
worn-out  thick-bladed  axe  to  an  edge  similar  to  a 
blacksmith’s  cold  chisel,  lay  the  bone  on  the  notch,  and 
strike  it  rather  violently  with  the  axe  thus  prepared, 
a.nd  the  bone  will  be  rapidly  broken  into  pieces.  The 
heads  of  the  bones,  from  their  porous  structure,  are 
more  difficult  to  be  reduced  than  the  middle  parts. 
The  breaking  notch  can  be  greatly  improved  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  a  bar  of  iron  of  suitable  length  (from  12 
to  18  inches,)  and  from  3  to  4  inches  wide,  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  into  each  side  of  the 
notch,  which  will  make  a  more  solid  and  unyielding 
support  for  the  bone  at  the  points  on  which  it  rests,  and 
consequently  the  blow  will  be  more  efficient  in  break¬ 
ing  it.  Bones,  piths  and  shells,  broken  by  these  slow 
processes,  will  amply  repay~the  cultivator,  especially 
for  grapevines,  asparagus,  etc.,  if  they  cost  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  hauling.  Piths  are  rendered  more  easy  to  be 
cut  by  lying  in  the  damp  ground  during  the  space  of  a 
week  or  more.  To  immerse  them  in  water  for  several 
days  will  soften  them.  Senex. 

- *  +  m - 

Rapid  Increase. — C.  P.  Ward  of  East  Poultney, 
Vt.,  states,  that  he  has  a  breeding  sow  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  86  pigs  at  five  litters  as  follows  : — April  8,  1856, 
17;  September  4,  15;  April  4,  1857,  16;  August  22, 
16;  April  16,  1858,  22;  64  of  these  86  within  the 
short  term  of  15  months  and  16  days. 


Best  Food  for  Ewes. 


A  venerable  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  of  much 
experience  in  sheep  husbandry,  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  is  the  best  food  for  breeding  ewes  7”  says 
No  grain  I  have  ever  fed  to  ewes  has  been  so  availa¬ 
ble  in  producing  a  flow  of  milk  as  good  shorts  from 
wheat.  They  induce  no  febrile  action,  are  nutritious, 
and  seem  to  exert  a  specific  influence  in  producing 
milk.  One  bushel  to  a  flock  of  thirty,  fed  twice  a  day, 
say  every  morning  and  evening,  affording  about  one 
pound  per  day,  I  have  found  sufficient,  and  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  Corn  he  regarded  as  injurious,  so 
far  as  milk  was  concerned,  and  dangerous  if  fed  in  any 
quantity. 

Cure  for  Garget  in  Cows. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Having  become  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  paper  through  the  Chester  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  having  received  some  valuable 
information  from  it,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  pre¬ 
ventive  and  cure  for  the  garget  in  cows. 

I  have  had  experience  in  a  large  dairy  for  seven 
years,  and  never  found  any  thing  that  would  effect  as 
speedy  a  cure  as  this  receipt  which  I  am  going  to  write. 

In  giving  your  stock  salt,  mix  therewith  two  pounds 
of  saltpetre  per  bushel,  and  the  cows  will  never  be 
troubled  with  the  garget. 

If  you  have  neglected  this  precautionary  measure, 
and  any  of  your  animals  are  attacked  as  they  very 
possibly  may  be,  mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  some 
meal,  making  the  whole  into  a  soft  dough,  and  admin 
ister  it  at  once. 

In  inveterate  cases  the  dose  might  require  repeat¬ 
ing,  but  in  ordinary  attacks  one  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  restoration  of  milk  will  be  effected  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  at  the  farthest. 

This  remedy  never  produces  swelling,  nausea,  or 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  be  administered 
with  the  assurance  of  success.  C.  II.  Ingram. 


Cure  for  Heaves  in  Horses. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  your  prescription  of  sour  milk,  has  proved  an  ef¬ 
fectual  cure  for  my  broken-winded  horse.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  a  certain  cure  for  this  equine  ill,  but  it 
has  cured  my  horse.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  mountain  districts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  where  the  men  are  the  hardiest  and  stoutest  of  any 
in  the  Union,  milk  is  never  used  as  human  food  until  it 

has  become  sour7?  J.  C.  S.  Cleves,  0. 

- »  0-0 - 

Osage  Orange  Hedge. — I  have  cut  my  two  years 
old  Osage  close  to  the  ground  this  year,  and  now  it  is 
sprouting  out  of  the  little  stump  root  as  thick  as  peas. 
My  older  hedge,  which  I  made  by  experiments,  is  an 
awkward  looking  fence  compared  with  what  it  ought 
to  be,  yet  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fence  since 
last  August,  protecting  by  :the  roadside  against  horses, 
cattle  and  pigs,  and  haying  stood  these  former  extreme 
cold  winters  by  killing  down  only  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
top,  without  in  the  least  injuring  it  for  a  fence.  Far¬ 
mers  plant  the  Osage  hedge,  and  then  take  care  of  it ! 
It  will  no  more  make  a  fence  without  care,  than  your 
corn  will  make  a  crop  without  care.  S.  Foster.  Mus¬ 
catine ,  Iowa. 
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The  Mustang  Grape. 

Mr.  J.  Eliot  of  Corsicana,  Navarro  county,  Texas, 
says:  “The  Mustang  is-  probably  the  most  prolific 
grape  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  enough  on  a  single 
vine  to  load  a  wagon.  The  branches  from  a  single  root 
sometimes  spread  over  twenty  yards  in  every  direction, 
and  are  filled  with  large  bunches  of  this  dark  red  grape, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  cherry.  Its  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  is  of  a  deep  red  color.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  improve  under  cultivation,  and  become 
an  extraordinary  wine-producing  grape.  It  remains 
on  the  vine  about  six  weeks  after  maturing,  and  thus 
ample  time  is  allowed  for  gathering.  It  ripens  in  Au¬ 
gust.  It  grows  wild  here,  and  is  much  relished. 

Wine  Culture  in  tlie  West. 

Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri, 
says  ::  “  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  country  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  intelligent  vine-dressers,  that 
there  are  at  least  20,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  which  the  vine 
will  succeed  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany.” 

Mammoth  Pears. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Walling  of  Portland,  Multnomah  Co., 
Oregon  Territory,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1857,  for¬ 
warded  to  this  office  a  remarkable  pear,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  delayed  in  its  transit,  for  two  or  three  months, 
in  California,  and  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  decay 
when  received.  Its  larger  circumference  was  twenty- 
one  inches ;  zone,  eighteen  inches ;  weight,  four  pounds. 
Eleven  pears  from  the  same  tree  weighed  34  pounds, 
averaging  3  1-llth  pounds  each.  Mr.  Walling  states, 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  tree,  that  “  the  scion  was  taken 
from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  tree  of  the  Pound,  or 
English  Bell  variety,  and  grafted  on  a  thorn  bush  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  country,  commonly  called  White- thorn, 
or  rather  into  two  thorn  trees  bowed  together,  both  of 
which  were  active  in  producing  the  pears.  The  graft 
upon  which  the  largest  pear  grew  was  of  two  years 
growth.  The  soil  is  made  ground,  and  borders  on  the 
Williamette  river,  and  may  be  denominated  bottom 
land.  I  kept  a  half-barrel  tub  filled  with  water,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  grafts,  which  start  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  soil  may  be  described  as  rich, 
deep  and  moist.” 

Exchange  of  Tree  Seeds. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vat- 
temare  of  Paris :  “  I  send  you  a  case  containing, 

among  other  things,  a  series  of  specimens,  (451  in  num¬ 
ber,)  of  seeds,  &c.,  namely,  seventy-five  varieties  of 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers, 
and  collected  at  my  request  this  year,  by  order  of  His 
Excellency  Marshal  Vaillant,  Minister  of  War,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  Patent 
Office  ;  and  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  specimens  of  the  best  and  newest  species  of  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  &c.,  of  every  latitude,  cultivat¬ 
ed  at  the  Botanical  garden  here,  and  prepared  by  the 
Professors  and  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  to  be  presented  to  your  establishment.  Al¬ 
though  these  are  given  without  condition,  yet  I  know 
that  both  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Professors  would 
receive  with  great  gratification,  returns  of  a  similar 
nature,  particularly  those  mentioned  in  another  por¬ 
tion  of  this  letter. 


“  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  form  in  the 
Patent  Office,  a  kind  of  depot  of  all  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  seeds  of  North  America  for  international  exchan¬ 
ges?  Were  this  to  be  done,  you  could  procure  thus  a 
great  number  of  seeds,  grains,  cuttings,  &c.,  not  to  be 
obtained  otherwise  except  by  exchange  in  return. 
These  relations  once  established,  would  always  continue, 
giving  thus  to  the  Patent  Office  an  annual  opportunity 
of  displaying  before  the  old  world  the  specimens  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  your  glorious  country — sowing 
thus  with  the  seeds,  the  influence  which  these  would 
secure  wherever  they  would  be  seen  and  cultivated. 
Think  about  this  proposal — it  is,  I  think,  worth  your 
attention. 

“  Meanwhile,  should  you  want  cuttings  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  the  Garden  of  the  Luxemburg,  vines,  &c., 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 
government  towards  our  system  of  exchange,  I  think 
I  can  assure  you  that  anything  of  this  kind  you  may 
ask  will  be  cheerfully  granted. 

“I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  expressing  to 
you  the  great  gratification  felt  here  by  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  and  farmers  for  your  excellent  and  most 
important  Agricultural  Reports.  They  are  indeed  ren¬ 
dering  immense  service  to  the  ggronomic  world.” 
- - 

Recipes  for  Spruce  Beer. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — A  subscriber  asks  in  no.  15,  for  a 
recipe  for  spruce  beer.  I  enclose  two  for  the  benefit  of 
inquirers. 

Put  into  a  large  kettle  ten  gallons  of  water,  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  hops,  and  a  teacupful  of  ginger.  Boil 
them  until  the  hops  sink  to  the  bottom.  Then  dip  out 
a  bucketful  of  the  liquor,  and  stir  into  six  quarts  of 
molasses,  and  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  essence  of 
spruce.  When  all  is  dissolved,  mix  it  with  the  liquor 
in  the  kettle,  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  cask, 
and  stir  well  into  it  half  a  pint  of  good  strong  yeast. 
Let  it  ferment  a  day  or  two,  then  bung  up  the  cask, 
and  the  beer  may  be  bottled  the  next  day.  It  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  a  week. 

For  essence  of  spruce,  two  pounds  of  the  outer  green 
sprigs  of  spruce  fir,  (or  hemlock)  boiled  ten  minutes  in 
the  liquor,  may  be  substituted. 

Another. — Boil  a  handful  of  hops  (rather  indefinite) 
in  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and  when  it  is 
luke-warm,  stir  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  ground  white 
ginger,  a  pint  of  molasses,  a  tablespoonful  of  essence 
of  spruce,  and  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  Mix  all  well  to¬ 
gether  in  a  stone  jug,  and  let  it  ferment  for  a  day  and 
a  half,  or  two  days.  Then  put  it  into  bottles,  with 
three  or  four  raisins  in  the  bottom  of  each,  to  prevent 
any  further  fermentation.  It  will  be  fit  for  immediate 
use. 

Ginger  Beer. 

The  following  is  a  very  delicate,  refreshing  summer 
drink,  much  preferred  by  many  to  spruce  beer,  and 
more  easily  made : 

Break  a  pound  and  a  half  of  best  loaf-sugar,  and 
mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  best  white  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger,  broken  as  fine  as  possible,  and  the  grated  peel  of 
two  lemons.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  large  stone 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  two  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
When  it  becomes  milk-warm,  strain  it  and  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemons,  and  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
yeast.  Make  this  beer  in  the  evening,  and  let  it  stand 
all  night.  Next  morning  bottle  it  in  strong  glass  or 
stone  bottles,  tying  down  the  corks  with  twine.  It  is 
better  after  standing  a  few  days.  J.  I.  C.  West 
Philadelphia. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Drying  Rhubarb — Hoo-sung,  &c.  —  1.  Have  you 
had  any  experience  in  drying  rhubarb  for  future  use  ! 
Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  drying  and 
preserving  it  I  2.  I  have  not  seen  that  promised  “  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  insects  that  infest  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  yet  I  wish  to  know  how  to  keep  my  gooseberries 
from  being  eaten  up  by  worms  this  year.  3.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  what  this  foreign  herb,  named  Hoo-sung, 

is,  and  how  eaten.  What  do  you  think  of  it  7  E.  G., 
Jr.  Ashfield ,  Mass.  [1.  We  have  never  known  rhu¬ 
barb  dried  for  future  use.  2.  The  promised  article  on 
the  insect  which  infests  the  currant  and  gooseberry  has 
never  been  received.  3  The  Hoo-sung  should  be  cook¬ 
ed  and  served  up  the  same  as  asparagus.  To  be  eat¬ 
able,  it  should  be  grown  on  a  rich  warm  soil,  that  it 
may  have  a  rapid  growth,  and  be  used  while  young. 
We  think  it  hardly  worth  cultivating  ] 

Ag.  Papers  in  Illinois.  —  Will  you  inform  me 
through  The  Cultivator  of  the  name  and  address  of 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  monthlies  published  in 
Illinois!  A  Subscriber.  [The  Illinois  Cultivator , 
published  in  Springfield,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  month¬ 
ly  agricultural  journal  now  published  in  Illinois — at 
Chicago  there  are  two  good  weekly  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals — the  Prairie  Farmer ,  and  Emery's  Journal  of 
Agriculture.  The  monthly  is  SI  a  year,  and  the 
weeklies  $2.  Address  the  Editors  at  the  places  named.] 

Black  Ants. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  tell 
me  an  easy,  effectual  mode  of  ridding  a  house  of  small 
black  ants,  when  they  have  become  so  plenty  that 
nearly  every  room  is  swarmed  with  them  7  If  you 
will  state  it  in  your  paper  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  great¬ 
ly  oblige  others  beside  myself.  A  Constant  Reader 
— [A  gentleman  at  our  elbow,  says  that  fifty  cents 
worth  of  camphor  will  drive  them  from  any  house.  The 
powdered  gum  may  be  putin  the  places  where  they  are 
most  frequently  seen,  or  rags,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  dissolved  camphor,  may  be  placed  about  the  cup¬ 
boards  or  rooms  they  frequent,  and  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  poured  into  their  holes.  They  dislike  strong 
scents,  and  our  friend  assures  us  that  if  the  remedy  is 
thoroughly  applied,  they  will  entirely  disappear  ] 

The  Best  Plow. — I  would  like  to  have  you  or  your 
correspondents  inform  me  which  of  the  many  plows  in 
use,  is  absolutely  the  best  to  turn  fat  furrows  upon 
uneven  surfaces,  and  requires  the  least  power  to  draw 

it.  [We  are  really  unable  to  answer  the  question — it 
would  require  a  thorough  and  careful  trial  of  many 
hundred  patented  plows,  used  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — a  trial  which  no  one  person  could  well  make.] 
Also,  when  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  Orchard  grass 
seed!  [Early  in  spring]  Alfred  Crum.  Goshen. 

Mask  for  Threshers. — Can  you  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Cultivator,  where  I  can  obtain  a 
mask  or  covering  for  the  face,  to  be  used  when  I  am 
threshing  with  a  machine,  to  keep  the  dust  out  of  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  also  the  price.  A  Subscriber. 
[A  common  veil,  drawn  from  the  bat  downwards,  is  of¬ 
ten  used,  but  it  excludes  the  coarser  particles  of  dust 
only — the  finer  pass  through.  Can  some  of  our  readers 
give  a  better  answer!] 

Hen-Manure  —  Raspberries — Celery,  &c. — ( R . 
J.  II.,  Cook  Co  ,  III.)  We  would  not  recommend  mix¬ 
ing  ashes  with  hen-manure — but  would  prefer  pulveri¬ 


zing  it  finely,  and  then  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  at  once.  The  ashes  may  be  applied  afterwards. 
This  will  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Or,  the  hen 
manure  might  be  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  soil,  and  after  remaining  a  few  weeks, 
applied  to  the  land.  A  quarter  to  half  a  ton  of  the 
original  hen-manure,  would  be  a  heavy  application  per 
acre.  Wilson’s  Albany  strawberry  is  likely  to  prove 
one  of  the  very  best  varieties — possibly  it  may  not  suc¬ 
ceed  so  well  at  the  west.  The  plants  may  be  had  of  John 
Dingwall,  or  John  Wilson,  Albany.  Houghton’s  is  the 
most  reliable  gooseberry,  although  the  berries  are  not 
large.  It  is  extremely  productive,  and  rarely  or  never 
mildews.  The  Fastolff  and  Franconia  are  excellent  rasp¬ 
berries — the  Orange,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all,  although 
rather  soft  for  marketing.  The  New-Rochelle  blackberry 
(the  name  Lawton  is  rejected,)  is  large  and  productive, 
but  not  high-flavored.  Our  early  spring  numbers  of 
this  journal,  furnish  the  best  directions  we  can  give  on 
the  culture  of  celery. 

Pears  on  the  Hornbeam. — Will  you  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  journal,  whether  the  pear  will 
succeed  well  engrafted  in  the  hornbeam  tree  !  This 
tree  grows  to  a  limited  extent  in  our  forests.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  such  is  the  fact, 
but  not  feeling  entire  confidence  in  the  assertion,  I  take 
this  method  of  gaining  more  light  on  the  subject.  S. 
Gr.  Davis.  Lexington,  Mass.  [We  have  never  known 
the  trial  to  be  made ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
possibly  succeed.  The  two  trees  belong  to  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  natural  orders, — the  pear  to  Rosaceac,  the  horn¬ 
beam  ( Carpinus )  to  Amentaceae — and  they  are  more 
unlike  in  their  nature  than  the  pear  is  unlike  the 
pumpkin,  or  than  the  hornbeam  is  unlike  the  hedge 
nettle.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  grafting  a  red-pep¬ 
per  on  a  currant  bush  ] 

One-Horse  Mowers. — Will  you  inform  me  in  your 
next  no.  where  I  can  obtain  a  one-horse  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  (the  best  in  market  is  the  kind  X  want,)  and  the 
cost!  Samuel  Langdon.  Jonesville.  [We  do  not  see 
any  one-horse  mowing  machines  advertised,  nor  do  we 
know  where  they  can  be  had.] 

Gr  allow  ay  Callle. — I  see  that  you  want  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  of  the  breeders  of  Galloway  cattle  in 
Canada.  The  address  of  the  first  importance,  and  I 
believe  still  the  largest  owner  of  any  in  the  Province, 
of  Galloway  cattle,  is  William  Roddick,  Port  Hope, 
C.  W.  Mr.  George  Roddick  of  the  same  place,  is  also 
an  importer  and  breeder.  There  are  also  breeders  of 
that  class  of  stock  in  the  township  of  Yaughan,  C.  W. 
Their  names  are  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Torrance,  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  but  I  do  not  know  their  exact  post-office  ad¬ 
dresses.  I  write  in  extreme  haste,  else-  I  would  have 
given  some  particulars  of  that  breed  of  cattle.  W.  R. 
Cobourg ,  C.  W.  [We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
our  correspondent  on  the  subject  ] 

Saccharometer. — Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
procure  the  instrument  called  “Saccharometer  of 
Beaume,”  and  at  what  price,  so  that  I  may  know 
where  to  send  for  it.  A.  s.  [We  cannot  ] 

Cure  for  Corns. — Among  your  “Inquiries  and 
Answers,”  there  is  a  seeker  after  a  cure  for  corns.  A 
remedy  has  been  used  in  this  city  and  vicinity  with 
considerable  success.  It  is  Arbor  Vitse.  If  bruised 
and  bound  upon  the  corn,  it  gives  speedy  relief,  and  in 
i  most  cases  it  removes  the  sore.  The  hard  or  callous, 
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as  well  as  the  soft  corns,  yield  to  this  remedy.  The 
above  method  of  applying  the  cure  is  rather  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  we  have  prepared  a  “Fluid  Extract  of  Ar¬ 
bor  Vitte,”  which  is  equally  or  even  more  efficient. 
II.  &.  J.  Brewer.  Springfield ,  Mass. 

Drying  Currants. — Will  you  please  give  the  best 
method  of  drying  currants,  with  no  other  facilities  than 
a  cook  stove  and  sunshine,  and  oblige  J.  W.  C. 

Sick  Cow. — Will  you  oblige  a  subscriber  by  inform¬ 
ing  him,  or  requesting  some  one  who  knows,  to  do  it, 
what  I  should  have  done  to  save  the  life  of  a  valuable 
cow.  She  calved  well,  and  I  supposed  she  was  out  of 
danger,  but  the  next  day  was  taken  with  apparent 
weakness  in  the  hind  parts,  which  increased  until  she 
fell,  and  could  not  rise.  She  died  in  great  distress  the 
following  night.  There  has  been  several  cases  of  this 
kind  in  this  township,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one 
being  cured.  The  disease  here  is  called  milk  fever. 
The  bag  of  my  cow  was  badly  swollen,  but  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  feverish.  John  Flint.  Brooklyn. 

Hoof  Disease. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  give  me  a  cure  for  the  foot  or  hoof  evil  or  dis¬ 
ease.  I  have  a  young  mule,  who  for  two  years  past 
has  been  affected  in  all  four  feet.  The  disease  seems 
to  originate  round  the  top  of  the  hoofs,  under  the  hair, 
which  keep  sore  and  tender  all  the  time.  The  hoofs 
grow  rapidly,  having  cut  off  as  much  as  three  inches 
at  once,  though  often  pared  down,  and  the  frogs  appear 
to  be  a  diseased  mass.  I  have  tried  every  thing  I  can 
think  or  read  of,  to  no  purpose.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  recommend  shooting.  This  manner  of  “  cure  ”  I 
am  decidedly  opposed  to.  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
cause  for  the  disease,  never  having  been  foundered  to 
my  knowledge.  .Your  attention  will  oblige  La. 

Drafting  the  Cherry. — Can  the  cherry  be  grafted 
too  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  there  will  be  danger  of 
the  graft  drying  up  before  the  sap  begins  to  circulate? 
J.  W.  L.  Frenchtown ,  N.  J.  [The  cherry  may  be 
grafted  too  soon  in  winter ■ — but  for  one  case  of  grafting 
too  soon,  there  are  a  hundred  too  late.  The  graft, 
should  usually  be  set  before  the  frost  leaves  the  soils 
or  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  commencement 
of  the  buds  swelling.] 

Hydraulic  Cement.' — Will  some  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  that  know ,  inform  me  through  The. Cul¬ 
tivator,  whether  hydraulic  cement  will  make  a  dura¬ 
ble  stercorary,  or  will  the  liquid  manure,  by  a  slow 
chemical  action,  gradually  soften  and  disintegrate  it  ? 
C.  L.  Hartwell. 

Draining  in  Iowa — Market  Gardening.  —  Can 
you  inform  me  at  what  price  draining  tiles  can  be  had 
in  the  west?  On  our  rolling  prairies  we  have  “shady 
sides”  as  well  as  “  sunny-sides.”  Could  you  inform 
me  what  efop  or  crops  would  be  most  profitable  for  a 
market  garden,  to  put  on  the  north  side  of  our  prairie 
bluffs,  and  on  rich  moist  loam  in  the  slues  ?  Early  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point  would  greatly  oblige.  J.  P- 
Iowa  City.  [We  know  of  no  place  west  of  Lake  Erie 
where  drain  tile  are  made.  As  to  the  crops  about 
which  our  correspondent  inquires,  he  will  be  most  like¬ 
ly  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  advice  from  those  in  his 
vicinity  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter..] 

Tender-Mouthed  Horses.— In  the  Co.  Gent,  of 
May  6,  I  find  an  inquiry  of  II.  P.  L  ,  how  to  cure  ten¬ 
der-mouthed  horses.  A  few  years  ago  I  parted  with  a 
very  fine  mare  on  just  that  account;  she  was  so  ten¬ 


der-mouthed  that  she  could  not  be  started  in  the  team 
till  her  mate  and  wagon  moved.  The  man  who  got 
her  had  her  all  right  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  told 
me  that  rubbing  the  corners  daily  with  fine  salt  was 
all  he  had  done  to  her,  and  was  an  infallable  remedy. 
G.  D.  D.  Spring  Valley. 

Multicole  Rye— Side-Hill  Plow. — I  see,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  back  numbers  of  “  The  Cultivator,”  the 
Multicole  Rye  spoken  of  very  highly.  Does  it  prove 
to  be  valuable  as  a  crop,  and  how  much  does  it  yield 
per  acre — also  does  it  make  as  good  bread  as  common 
rye  ?  Is  it  as  hardy  as  common  rye  ?  Which  is  the 
best  side-hill  plow  for  one  pair  of  oxen?  Will  any  of 
the  side-hill  plows  turn  sward  land  that  lies  level,  as 
well  as  common  plows  ?  Answers  to  the  above  through 
‘  The  Cultivator,”  will  much  oblige  J.  H.  Litchfield 

Colic  in  Horses. 


“  Can  you  give  me  the  best  remedy  for  the  colic  in 
horses,  and  much  oblige  yours,  b.  c 

Colic  in  horses  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  if  taken 
in  time  may  be  easily  cured  in  most  cases.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  but  is  easily  distinguished  as  follows  :  Colic  has 
no  increase  of  the  pulse,  which  is  not  over  fifty  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  the  animal  often  rolls  ;  the  disease  intermits, 
and  there  is  but  little  fever.  With  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  there  is  much  fever ;  the  pulse  is  sometimes  a 
hundred  a  minute,  the  attack  is  gradual,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  does  not  intermit. 

When  colic  arises  from  bad  food,  a  pint  or  so  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  saleratus  will  often  afford  entire  relief.  As  it 
assumes  more  of  a  spasmodic  character,  peppermint 
and  ginger  may  be  added.  We  have  used  with  entire 
and  immediate  success,  a  small  spoonful  of  saleratus, 
the  same  quantity  of  ginger,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  pep¬ 
permint,  added  to  a  pint  of  nearly  hot  water,  and  gi  ven 
from  a  junk  bottle.  Powdered  charcoal  is  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  mediums  for  any  disease  resulting  from 
derangement  of  the  digestion — and  two  or  three  ounces 
or  more  mixed  with  water,  may  be  given  at  any  time 
with  great  advantage. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  generally  increased 
and  rendered  fatal  by  irritating  medicines.  A  drink  of 
slippery  elm,  hourly,  to  allay  irritation — giving  the 
animal  but  little  food,  and  that  weak  gruel,  and  keep¬ 
ing  him  quiet,  is  good  and  safe  treatment. 

- - 

To  prevent  Sows  Killing  their  Pigs. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  speaks  of 
several  cases  of  sows  destroying  their  pigs — which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  unusual — and  commends  as  an  easy  and 
sure  prevention,  “  to  give  the  sow  about  half  a  pint 
of  good  rum,  or  gin,  which  soon  produces  intoxication, 
and  the  drunken  mother  becomes  entirely  harmless  to¬ 
ward  her  young,  and  will  ever  accommodate  her  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pigs,”  retainiag  this 
disposition  ever  afterwards.  The  Editor  confirms  this 
statement  from  cases  within  his  own  knowledge. 

- m-G-m - 


IJp'5’  The  Royal  Ag.  Society  of  England  have  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  their  exhibition  for  1859  at  Warwick, 
where  it  has  never  been  held.  The  Journal  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  so  long  edited  by  the  late  Philip  Pusey,  is  to  be 
continued  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Dyke  Ackland,  and  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns. 
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Best  Time  to  Cut  Grass  and  the  Best  Mode 
op  Curing  Hay. — This  is  a  subject  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  many  farmers  suppose,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  frequently  a  loss  of  one  half  in  the 
value  of  hay,  by  errors  and  carelessness  in  this  res¬ 
pect.  The  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  J.  H.  H., 
(see  p.  221  and  282,)  on  early  cutting  grass,  have  call¬ 
ed  out  several  communications,  which  we  shall  soon 
give  to  our  readers,  and  we  anticipate  that  much  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  before  the  discussion 
closes.  The  remarks  of  our  friend  John  Johnston  in 
this  number,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  to  be 
read  with  the  interest  due  to  a  farmer  of  his  careful 
observation  and  long  experience.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  sweat¬ 
ing  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Johnston,  we  quote 
the  following  description  of  the  mode  of  curing  hay  in 
Bavaria,  as  given  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  in  one  of  his 
letters  from  Germany,  published  in  this  paper  in  1854. 
Prof.  J.  says : 

On  account  of  the  variability  of  the  weather,  a  peculiar 
method  of  curing  hay  is  practiced.  One  observes  nume 
rous  little  log  barns  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  square  and  ten 
feet  high,  scattered  over  the  lower  Alps.  I  have  counted 
over  one  hundred  of  them  from  a  single  position,  and  they 
communicate  a  singular  effect  to  the  landscape,  as  their 
roofs,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  peasants’  buildings, 
are  thickly  overlaid  with  large  stones.  Into  these  shan¬ 
ties  the  hay  is  thrown  while  half  dry,  and  thoroughly 
trodden  down.  It  shortly  ferments,  and  the  hay  becomes 
dark  brown  in  color,  and  forms  a  quite  solid  mass,  which 
may  be  cut  out  with  a  spade.  Prof.  Fraas,  of  the  Munich 
University,  says  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  that  this 
so  called  “  brown  hay  is  as  good  for  cattle  as  ordinary  hay; 
it  is  in  fact  preferred  by  them,  and  appears  to  be  more 
nourishing.” 

Stephens  in  his  Parmer’s  Guide,  says  that  in  Saxony, 
the  grass  cut  during  the  day  is  put  into  large  cocks 
late  during  the  same  afternoon,  when  a  strong  fermen¬ 
tation  ensues,  and  continues  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  cocks  will  be  found  very  much  con¬ 
tracted,  it  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  by  afternoon  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  cured  to  be  stacked.  In  this  way  the  hay  is 
thoroughly  “sweated,”  but  the  process  in  this  country 
would  not  be  a  safe  one,  as  should  the  weather  be  such 
as  to  prevent  the  spreading  and  drying  on  the  second 
day,  the  rapid  fermentation  would  ruin  the  hay. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  also  says  that  “it  is 
a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  hay  made  from  good 
land,  and  thoroughly  heated  in  the  stack ,  is  conducive 
to  the  rapid  fattening  of  cattle — the  criterion  with  old 
fashioned  farmers,  being  the  sticky  or  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter  left  on  the  fingers  during  the  operation  of  cutting 
the  stack.” 

Albany  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  Premium  List  and 
Regulations  for  the  next  fair  of  this  Society — to  be  held 
at  the  Washington  Parade  Ground  in  this  city,  Sept. 
21 — 24,  have  been  issued  in  a  handsome  pamphlet.  If 
the  farmers  of  this  county  would  do  justice  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  make  this  the  best  county  exhibition 
in  the  State.  They  have  the  material,  and  only  need 
the  energy  and  ambition  to  bring  it  forward. 

English  White  Kidney  Beans. — In  this  number 
will  be  found  a  valuable  paper  from  Mr.  Ho  watt,  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Bean,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  prefers  the  large  English  white  kidney  to  any 
other  variety,  for  field  culture,  and  that  besides  being 


more  productive,  it  brings  a  better  price  in  the  New- 
York  market  than  the  smaller  varieties,  a  fact  of 
which  we  were  not  before  aware.  Indeed  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  smaller  varieties  were  preferred  for 
cooking ;  but  having  received  a  bushel  of  the  White 
Kidney  from  Mr.  Howatt,  for  which  he  will  accept  our 
thanks,  we  have  tried  them,  and  concur  with  him  in 
his  estimate  of  their  qualities. 

Mowing  with  a  Machine. — Mr.  Carlos  Stebbins 
of  Pike,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  bought  a  mowing 
machine  four  years  ago,  with  which  he  has,  in  the  four 
years,  cut  600  acres  of  grass,  at  a  total  expense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  purchase  and  repairs  of  the  machine,  inte¬ 
rest,  labor,  &c.,  of  $343.80 — from  this  deduct  $75,  the 
present  value  of  his  machine,  and  we  have  the  sum  of 
$268  80  as  the  actual  cost  of  cutting  600  acres.  To 
have  performed  the  same  work  with  the  scythe,  would 
according  to  Mr.  S.’s  estimate,  have  cost  him  $668, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $399.20.  The  machine  was  one 
of  Ketchum’s  patent,  and  the  whole  expense  for  repairs 
in  the  four  years,  including  time  spent  in  making  them 
and  cash  paid,  was  only  $5.10. 

fpgT"  Mr.  Samuel  Sands,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  American  Farmer ,  published  in  Baltimore 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  has  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  it,  to  his  late  partner,  Mr.  N.  B.  Worthington, 
by  whom  it  will  hereafter  be  conducted  and  published. 
The  Farmer  attained  a  high  reputation  while  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Sands,  and  we  regret  his  retirement  from 
the  corps  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  member  and 
which  he  so  highly  honored. 


Farming  without  Live  Stock. — Theoretical  farm¬ 
ers  have  some  times  attempted  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  grain  growing  exclusively,  expecting  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  turning  under  green  crops  and 
the  use  of  commercial  manures.  All,  however,  fail 
(after  a  greater  or  less  interval,)  as  soon  as  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted  of  elements  to  be  stimulated.  A 
mixed  husbandry  alone  can  sustain  itself  without  ulti¬ 
mate  exhaustion. 

Preservation  op  Fresh  Fruit  in  Cans. — We  have 
several  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  one  of  our  friends  who  will  furnish  us 
the  necessary  directions  to  enable  our  readers  to  pre¬ 
serve  fresh  fruits  in  cans  or  jars. 

“  Double  Duke.” — The  famous  Short-Horn  bull 
“  Double  Duke,”  bred  by  Col.  Sherwood,  has  just 
been  sold  by  C.  P.  Wood  of  Auburn,  to  Mr.  P.  Sted- 
man  of  Chicopee,  Mass.  Mr.  S.,  who  passed  through 
this  city  with  the  bull  last  week,  informs  us  that  he 
bought  him  for  an  association  of  farmers  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  all  of  whom,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  well  pleas¬ 
ed  with  him,  as  he  is  an  animal  of  good  pedigree  and 
great  substance,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  his  mark  on 
the  stock  of  Hampshire  and  Hampden. 

Objections  to  Draining. — A  correspondent  of  the 
N.  E .  Farmer ,  objects  to  draining,  that  “It  is  ex¬ 
haustive — it  adds  nothing  to  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,”  and  he  is  especially  down  on  the  statement 
that  “  It  hastens  the  decay  of  roots  and  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter”  in  the  soil,  calling  it  a  fact  “far  more  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  race  of  farm-skinners,  than  to  those 
who  wish  to  improve  the  soil.  *  *  An  apparent  im¬ 
provement  in  crops  may  for  a  time  be  ascribed  to  drain¬ 
age,  which  should  be  credited  to  the  gradual  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  soil  consequent  on  this  very  decay  of 
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vegetable  matter.”  Wo  would  merely  ask  of  what 
benefit  is  undecayed  vegetable  matter,  as  food  for 
plants'?  Can  any  crop  be  grown  and  removed  except 
at  the  expense  of  the  soil  ? 

Ag.  Survey  of  Onondaga — Mr.  Geddes’  Theory 
and  Practice. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  held  at  Syracuse 
last  week,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Hon. 
Geo.  Geddes,  by  which  that  gentleman  undertakes  an 
agricultural  survey  of  Onondaga  county  for  publication 
in  the  Transactions,  similar  to  those  already  completed 
and  published  of  other  counties.  The  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  he  already  possesses  of  the  field 
to  be  occupied,  as  well  as  of  the  ends  to  be  met  in  such 
an  undertaking,  justify  us  in  anticipating  a  result  not 
only  creditable  to  its  author,  but  highly  serviceable  to 
the  farmers  of  this  and  other  portions  of  the  State. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  spending  an  hour  on  the  productive  farm  of  Mr.  G., 
at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Committee,  and  hopes 
at  some  future  day  to  extend  the  observations  then 
commenced  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  communicate  them 
through  these  columns.  The  evidences  of  thorough 
and  systematic  cultivation  it  everywhere  presented, 
were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  high  reputation  its 
owner  has  long  maintained  as  a  practical  and  actual 
Country  Gentleman — an  enlightened  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  claim  for  the  geological 
formation  on  which  he  lives,  exhaustless  fertility,  even 
if  unmanured,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  renders 
its  fertility  exhaustless,  not  only  by  turning  in  an 
abundant  clover  crop  once  in  five  years,  and  freely  plas¬ 
tering  this  and  other  crops,  (neither  of  which  processes 
does  he  call  manuring .)  but  also  by  careful  economy 
of  his  stable  and  yard  manures — adding  to  them  all 
his  straw,  for  which  there  is  no  better  market  within 
reach,  and  applying  the  pile  drawn  out  in  spring  and 
well  rotted  by  fall,  at  the  latter  season,  to  those  fields 
or  upon  those  spots  which  need  it  most.  Acting  con¬ 
stantly  and  we  might  add  conscientiously  on  this  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  perhaps  allowable  for  him  to  hold  any  creed 
he  chooses  as  to  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  fields,  and 
such  a  theory,  if  productive  uniformly  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  we  might  be  glad  to  see  studied  and  carried  into 
effect  on  every  kind  of  soil  and  formation  from  Maine 
to  Oregon.  Will  Mr.  Geddes  let  us  hear  from..those 
wheat  and  grass  crops  after  harvest'? 

The  Heaviest  Bullocks. — There  have  been  many 
reports  of  fat  oxen  whose  weights  were  said  to  be  from 
3,500  to  4,500  lbs,  but  the  New-York  Tribune  insists 
that  the  largest  bullock  ever  raised  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world,  was  the  ox  known  as  the  “  George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  whose  stuffed  skin  may  be  seen  in  life-like 
proportions  in  the  rooms  of  the  Butcher’s  Hide  and  Fat 
Association  of  New-York.  Washington  was  five  years 
nine  months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and  was  slaughter¬ 


ed  in  1840. 

His  live  weight  was . . . .  3,204  lbs. 

Weight  of  one  fore  quarter, . 612  “ 

Weight  of  the  other  fore  quarter, .  598  “ 

Weight  of  one  hind  quarter, .  487  “ 

Weight  of  the  other  hind  quarter, .  477  “ 


2,174  lbs.  of  beef — 70  lb.  per  cwt.  of  live  weight. 

The  Saratoga  Co.  Press,  however,  says  that  J.  M. 
Cole  of  Saratoga  Springs,  slaughtered  an  ox  in  1847, 
whose  live  weight  was  3,520  lbs. — dressed  2,567. 

The  Heaviest  Bullocks. — In  a  late  no  of  the  Co. 
Gent.,  (p.336,)  we  gave  from  the  New-York  Tribune  the 


live  and  dressed  weight  of  the  famous  ox  “  George 
Washington,”  which  was  slaughtered  in  1840.  He  was 
five  years  nine  months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and 
weighed  alive  3,204  lbs.  This  the  Tribune  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  bullock  ever  slaughtered  in  America.  A 
correspondent  has  since  called  our  attention  to  the  large 
ox  fed  by  the  late  P.  N.  Rust  of  Syracuse,  and  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  this  city  in  Sept., 
1842.  A  portrait  of  this  ox  was  published  in  Tite 
Cultivator  for  Dec.  1842,  where  it  says — “  This  ox  is 
now  eight  years  old.  His  live  weight,  Feb  19,  1841, 
was  2,360  lbs.  On  the  16th  Jan.,  1842,  it  was  3,400 
lbs.  When  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  Albany, 
Sept.  28,  1842,  he  was  said  to  weigh  4,200  lbs  ,  which 
would  be  a  gain  of  about  3  lbs.  per  day  for  nineteen 
months.  He  yet  retains  his  activity  and  appetite,  and 
continues  to  take  on  flesh  about  as  fast  as  ever.”  We 
can  find  no  farther  notice  of  this  ox,  and  we  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  friends  at  Syracuse  can 
inform  us  when  he  was  slaughtered,  his  live  weight  at 
the  time,  and  weight  of  the  quarters,  &c. 

Rotating  Harrow. — The  engraving  and  description 
of  this  Harrow,  copied  into  another  page  of  this  paper, 
is  from  the  Ohio  Farmer ,  and  should  have  been  cred¬ 
ited  to  that  journal.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance,  and  if  it  equals  the  anticipations  of  its  inven¬ 
tors,  will  be  a  great  improvement. 

Share’s  Horse  Hoe. — This  implement,  which  can 
now  be  procured  of  Pease  &  Eggleston  in  this  city, 
is  very  highly  recommended  as  superior  to  the  plow  or 
cultivator  for  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes,  by  many 
good  farmers  who  have  used  it. 

A  Reader’s  Index. — -I  ’have  frequently  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  many  readers 
must  peruse  your  pages,  as  is  proved  by  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  being  sometimes  asked  within  a  week  or  two  after 
it  has  been  answered,  and  was  glad  a  correspondent 
suggested  the  use  of  an  index  to  refer  to,  a  sample  of 
which  was  published  in  a  late  number.  I  have  kept 
one  for  some  time,  which  I  think  an  improvement,  and 
will  endeavor  to  explain  it.  As  the  items  are  gather¬ 
ed  from  various  sources,  and  at  long  intervals,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  them  alphabetically 
under  the  different  letters  ;  I  therefore  divide  each  let¬ 
ter  into  six  different  parts  by  the  vowels,  as  Aa,  Ae, 
Ai,  Ao,  Au,  Ay— by  so  doing,  and  arranging  the  items 
under  the  first  vowel,  following  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  or  name  to  be  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
index  becomes  full,  much  labor  will  be  avoided  in 
searching  for  any  particular  item.  Any  farmer  or  me¬ 
chanic  could  make  a  common  blank  book  do.  j.  i.  c. 

Large  Sale  of  Short-Horn  Cattle  in  England 
— The  entire  herd  of  Short-Horns,  consisting  of  46 
head,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cartwright  of  Aynhoe,  were 
sold  by  Mr.  Strafford  on  the  5th  of  May.  There  was 
a  large  company  present,  the  bidding  was  spirited,  and 
good  prices  obtained.  Thirty-five  cows  and  heifers 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  (estimating  the  pound  at 
$5)  of  $326.  The  eleven  bulls  sold  averaged  $291 
making  an  average  for  the  46  head  of  nearly  $318. 

t^gr*  Sanford  Howard,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Cultivator ,  sailed  on  the  first  inst.  for  Europe, 
where  he  is  to  spend  some  months  in  the  examination 
of  British  and  Continental  Agriculture.  He  goes  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  whom  and 
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for  individuals  also,  he  is  to  make  considerable  pur¬ 
chases  of  improved  live  stock.  Letters  intended  for 
Mr.  Howard  while  abroad,  may  be  directed  to  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 


St.  Lawrence  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Canton  on  the  8th  of 
June,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Henry  G-.  Foote  of  Ogdensburgh. 

Vice  Presidents— Cyprian  Powell  of  Madrid;  Joseph 
E.  Orvis,  Massena;  Wm.  Wilson,  Potsdam;  Jonah  San¬ 
ford.  Jr.,  Hopkinton ;  Nelson  Doolittle,  Russell;  Corne¬ 
lius  Faville,  DeKalb  ;  Reuben  Nott,  Rossie  ;  Chester  Dyke, 
DePeyster. 

Secretary — L.  E.  B.  Winslow,  Canton. 

Treasurer— Ebenezer  Miner,  Canton. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read,  and  showed  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $389  49  in  the  treasury. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  September  next  were 
designated  as  the  days  for  holding  the  annual  fair.  A 
resolution  was  also  passed  to  purchase  the  part  of  the 
grounds  occupied  but  not  now  owned  by  the  Society. 

§2^  The  Kentucky  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Adam  Beatty,  at  his  residence  in  Mason  Co , 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Judge  Beatty  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates  for  agricultural 
improvement  in  Kentucky.  A  volume  of  his  Essays 
on  the  Agriculture  of  Kentucky  was  published  in  1844. 

The  next  New-Hampshire  State  Fair  is  to  be 
held  at  Dover,  October  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin  of  New-York  will  deliver  the  address. 


Kentucky  Fair. — The  time  of  holding  the  next 
Kentucky  State  Fair  has  been  changed  from  the  first 
week  in  September,  to  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  28th,  29th,  and 
30th,  and  October  1st  and  2d. 

Culture  of  Millet. — I  see  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  tell  of  sowing  Millet  broadcast  for  seed. 
Much  the  best  way  is  to  sow  it  in  drills,  say  3£  feet 
apart,  and  plow  it,  or  use  the  cultivator  the  same  as 
with  corn.  The  seed  will  then  all  mature  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  heads  will  be  10  or  11  inches  in 
length.  For  hay,  we  sow  here  from  3  pecks  to  a  bush¬ 
el  per  acre,  and  sow  from  1st  May  to  15th  July.  M. 
E.  Marrowbone ,  Tenn. 

Oregon  against  the  World  for  Productiveness. 
— I  raised  from  one  single  blue  pea  that  came  up  in 
my  orchard,  eighty-four  pods,  containing  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  good  sound  peas.  And  I  also  raised 
on  one  single  head  of  oats,  six  hundred  and  two  grains. 
This  looks  like  large  figures,  but  it  can  be  proved  by 
men  that  helped  to  count  them.  I  also  raised  a  Sha¬ 
ker  blue  potato,  that  weighed  eight  pounds  and  one 
ounce,  without  irrigation.  P.  Prettyman.  Paradise 
Springs ,  0.  T. 

U.  S  Fair. — We  hear  that  the  United  States  Ag 
Society  has  determined  to  bold  their  fair  for  this  year, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  about  the  25th  of  Oct. 

Underdraining. — In  the  report  of  the  Tioga  Co. 
Society  in  our  last  State  Ag.  Transactions,  instances 
are  given  where  swamps  were  drained  through  the 
clay  bottom  into  the  underlying  gravelly  subsoil,  by 
digging  wells  and  filling  them  with  stones.  In  the  same 
way  we  saw  a  wet  cellar  drained,  at  a  small  expense, 
through  the  hard-pan  into  the  coarse  sand  beneath. 


National  Horse  Show — A  National  Horse  Show  is 
to  take  place  at  Springfield,  Sept.  14th  and  the  two 
days  following.  One  of  the  new  features  of  the  exhi- 


tion  will  be  the  State  Prize  Banner,  costing  $100, 
which  will  be  awarded  to  that  State,  other  than  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  which  shall  by  its  citizens  enter  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  largest  number  of  valuable  horses.  The  hor¬ 
ses  will  parade  by  states,  and  an  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  the  spectators  of  comparing  and  contrast¬ 
ing  the  different  breeds  and  products  of  different  lo¬ 
calities.  Nearly  three  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  premiums. 

Changing  Pastures'. — A  milk  dairyman  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  his  pasturing  in  four  lots,  and  enumerates  the 
following  among  other  advantages  in  the  division 
More  stock  can  be  kept  by  one-eighth  on  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  acres — by  keeping  on  each  one  week  at  a  time ; 
when  the  fourth  is  turned  into,  the  grass  is  fresh  and 
large,  (and  so  of  each  field  through  the  season) — the 
cattle  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  much  more  so  than 
when  kept  uniformly  in  one  lot.  His  experience  makes 
him  a  believer  in  the  old  saying,  “  A  change  of  pas¬ 
ture  makes  fat  calves.” 

Much  from  Little  Land. — The  Provincetown  Ban¬ 
ner  gives  the  following  as  the  product  of  about  seven 
acres,  cultivated  by  Thomas  F.  Small,  on  Cape  Cod. 
With  the  exception  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  paid  for 
additional  help,  all  the  work  was  done  by  the  owner 
and  his  son,  a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  : — 


100  bushels  corn,  worth . »  $100.00 

150  “  beets,  sold  for  60  cents  per  bushel, -  90.00 

80  “  potatoes,  sold  at  87£  cts.  “  70.00 

50  “  turnips,  sold  at  60  cts.  “  30.00 

10  “  beans,  worth  $2.25  “  22.50 

20  “  rye,  worth  $1.40  “  28.00 

200  “  carrots,  worth  25  cents  “  50.00 

Squashes  and  pumpkins, .  20.00 

Milk  sold .  125.00 

1,000  cabbages,  sold  at  6  cts,  each, .  60.00 

Eegs  and  fowls, .  75  00 

Pigs, . -  50.00 


Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to . $720.50 


Salt  for  Wheat. — Our  correspondent  John  John¬ 
ston  of  Geneva,  writes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  he 
salted  fourteen  acres  of  wheat  last  autumn,  and  that 
it  now  surpasses  any  he  has  seen,  and  is  much  superior 
to  eleven  acres  in  the  same  field,  on  which  no  salt  was 
sown — both  being  sown  on  the  same  day,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  He  thinks  it  will  mature  four 
days  earlier.  He  is  generally  successful,  and  some¬ 
times  sows  seventy-five  barrels  in  a  season.  On  a 
lighter  soil,  we  have  seen  sait  on  wheat  without  any 
visible  effect. 

Covering  the  Soil — Use  of  Clover. — In  recently 
speaking  of  the  system  employed  by  George  Geddes, 
as  involving  the  plowing  in  of  a  clover  crop  once  in  five 
years,  we  were  really  a  little  short  of  the  truth.  He 
is  also  in  the  habit  of  sowing  clover  seed  with  the  crop 
of  spring  grain,  (oats,  barley,  or  spring  wheat)  when  it 
occurs  in  his  rotation.  This  gives  a  sufficient  bite  to 
the  stock  after  the  grain  is  harvested  to  pay  for  the 
seed,  while  it  also  prevents  the  ground  from  lying  bare 
until  it  is  time  to  sow  the  winter  wheat  that  follows, 
and  the  roots  and  tops  make  a  heavy  manuring  for  the 
field  in  addition.  So  that  this  is  a  double  clover  dose 
during  the  five  years. 

Thumps. — A  writer  in  the  Cotton  Planter  says,  “I 
have  frequently  had  cases  of  thumps  among  my  hogs, 
and  my  remedy  is  to  tar  the  corn  before  feeding  it  to 
them.  I  usually  commence  soon  after  Christmas,  and 
regard  it  as  a  preventive. 
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Sale  of  Stock  of  Messrs.  B.  &  C.  S.  Haines. 


Messrs.  B.  &  C.  S.  Haines  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J ,  last 
week  held  their  advertised  auction  sale  of  Short-Horns, 
Horses,  Sheep  and  Swine.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  complimentary,  and  the  day  a  fine  one.  Among 
gefitlemen  present  from  this  state  were  Hon.  Wra. 
Kelly,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  C.  S. 
Wainwright,  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Edwin  Thorne,  C.  P. 
Wood,  W.  H.  Sotharn,  Wm.  Hurst  and  others  ;  of  New- 
Jersey,  Messrs.  Hartshorne,  Saxton  and  others;  Henry 
Carroll  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  while  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  other  states  were 
also  represented.  John  R.  Page  of  Sennett,  Cayuga 
Co.,  made  his  debut  as  auctioneer,  and  after  his  hand 
was  fairly  in,  did  as  well  for  the  interests  of  the  own¬ 
ers,  and  perhaps  better,  than  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  view  of  the  “  times.”  The  prices  received  will 
be  found  below,  and  although  not  high,  are  still  by  no 
means  of  a  discouraging  kind. 

An  excellent  lunch  had  been  provided,  and  after  it 
had  received  due  attention  from  visitors,  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  business  of  the  day.  A  notice  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  well  kept  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Haines  so  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  our  columns,  that  we  do  not  stop 
now  to  admire  them,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  figures  : 
Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 

1.  Columbus,  3  months  old,  D.  B.  Kershow,  Phila,,  $195 

2.  Lafayette,  8  months,  Wm.  Hurst,  Albany . .  205 

3.  Sanhican,  17  months,  II.  P.  Greenwaldt,  Frank¬ 

lin  Co.,  Pa  , .  185 

4.  Mohican, 5  mo’ths,  D.  D.  Pearce,  Providence,  R.I.,  150 

5.  Essex  Hero,  11  months.  Robt.  Campbell,  1ST.  Y.,  205 

6.  General  Havelock,  D.  B.  Kershow, . . .  200 

Six  Bulls, . . . . . $1,140 

Being  an  average  of  $190  each.  ' 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves. 

1.  Lady  Cateret,  22  months  old,  Robert  Campbell, 

New- York, . . . .  $140 

2.  Gertrude,  8  years,  Wm.  Kelly.  Rhinebeck, .  215 

3.  Creampot  6th,  10  years,  Wm.  Kelly, .  125 

4.  Jenny  Lind,  7  years,  E.  J.  Halsted;  Orange,  N.  J.,  110 

5.  Duchess  Rose,  5  years,  E.  J.  Halsted,  . .  110 

6.  Jessie  Brown,  2  months,  E.  W.  Adams,  White¬ 

hall,  N.  Y., .  60 

7.  Rose,  2  years,  E.  J.  Halsted, . 75 

8.  Nymph  5th,  4  years,  Timothy  Mather,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  . . 250 

9.  Gypsey  3d,  3  years,  Wm.  Ross,  Jr.,  Brown  Brook, 

N.J, . - . 120 

10.  Nymph  8th,  2  y’rs,  R.  Thursby,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  100 

11.  Nymph  9th,  19  months,  withdrawn,  but  after¬ 

wards  sold  to  D.  B.  Kershow,  for... . .  200 

12.  Nymph,  14  years.  Wm.  Hurst, .  165 

13.  Zoe,  5  years,  A.  B.  Conger, . . .  325 

14.  Sunshine,  6  yrs,  Henry  Meeker,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  290 

15.  Nymph  7th,  not  in  the  catalogue,  but  sold  at  pri¬ 

vate  sale  to  D.  B.  Kershow,  for .  700 

. .  $2,985 


Fifteen  sold  for.... . 

Being  an  average  of  $199  each. 

Brood  Mares  and  Colts. 

Black  Hawk  Maid,  9  years,  Wm.  Hurst,  Albany,  „ 

Fanny  Kemble,  aged,  Wm.  Hurst,  Albany, _ ... 

White  Stocking,  3  years,  W.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,... 
Lady  Franklin,  7  years,  Geo.  Adams,  Whitehall,. 

Pet,  10  years,  E.  J.  Cowley,  Milburn,  N.  J , . 

Aurora,  2  years,  C.  P.  Wood,  Auburn,  . . 

Success  and  Colt, . 


$225 
210 
110 
170 
160 
260 
210 

$1,335 

There  were  also  sold  ten  head  of  Suffolk  hogs,  from 
seven  months  to  one  year  old,  at  from  $15  to  $25  each. 
Twelve  pairs  of  pigs,  from  four  to  six  months  old,  were 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  pair.  A  few  pairs  of  Berk- 
shires,  three  months  old,  were  also  disposed  of  at  prices 
ranging  from  $10  to  $18  per  pair.  The  following  day 


Messrs.  Haines  sold  two  colts  sired  by  the  horse  Murat, 
and  out  of  two  of  their  best  mares,  to  Geo.  W.  Adams 
of  Whitehall,  in  this  State,  for  $700— one  of  them  11 
months  old,  and  the  other  running  with  the  mare. 

Aggregate — Exclusive  of  Swine. 

Six  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves, .  $1,140 

Fifteen  Cows  and  Heifers, .  2  985 

Seven  Mares, .  1,335 

Two  Colts, .  <  700 

$6,160 

Retaining  in  their  hands,  as  Me^jrs.  B  &  C.  S.  Haines 
Dow  do,  a  full  proportion  of  their  best  animals,  (for 
one  of  which,  a  cow,  a  bid  of  $1,000  was  refused  at 
the  close  of  the  sale,)  they  will  continue  their  opera¬ 
tions  as  breeders  of  Short-Horns  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  auspices. 

- o - 

Abstracts  from  our  Foreign  Ag.  Journals. 

“  Good  Points”  Easily  Obtained. — At  a  recent 
cattle  Show  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  the  prize-taker  on  Ayr¬ 
shire  bulls  was  detected  in  a  shorter  cut  at  “good 
points,”  than  the  ordinary  slow  way  of  getting  them 
by  careful  breeding.  False  horns  were  not  only  at¬ 
tached,  a  thin  band  of  gutta  percha  being  put  round 
the  base  of  the  horns  and  fastened  by  some  adhesive 
substance,  and  the  hair  carefully  placed  over  it — but 
the  skin  of  the  animal  was  also  punctured  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  inflated  with  air,  in  order  to  fill  its  hol¬ 
low  “  crops,”  and,  besides,  a  coarseness  under  the  neck 
was  obviated  by  trimming  out  a  piece  of  the  superflu¬ 
ous  skin  here,  and  disposing  the  hair  to  hide  the  scar. 
The  third  animal  in  the  same  class  had  also  been  alter¬ 
ed  in  appearance,  by  puncturing  and  blowing  The 
offending  person  is  very  properly  excluded  from  show¬ 
ing  stock  again  in  Ayr,  and  the  directors  further  re¬ 
solved  that  the  case  should  be  laid  before  the  Procura¬ 
tor  Fiscal  for  the  Crown  counsel,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  offender  should  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

Fat  vs.  Milk  and  Stamina — “In  trying  to  breed 
animals  with  too  great  a  proportion  of  fat  flesh  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  lean,  not  only  are  the  stamina  and  size, 
but  the  milk  is  deteriorated,  which  caused  the  once 
Bakewell,  alias  long-horned  cattle,  to  degenerate  in 
size,  lean  flesh,  bone,  and  milk,  being  noiv  nearly  sha¬ 
dows  to  what  they  were  in  Mr.  Bakewell’s  day.  Ani¬ 
mals  may  be  bred  until  they  lose  nearly  all  their  milk, 
and  many  of  the  Bakewell  or  Liecester  sheep  have  been 
bred  until  they  have  reduced  their  size,  constitution, 
milk  and  lean  flesh.”  As  a  remedy  for  the  defect, 
some  of  the  best  mutton-growers,  are  crossing  their 
pure  bred  Leicesters  with  the  best  Lincolnshire  rams, 
“  which  has  increased  the  wool,  size,  constitution,  and 
lean  flesh,” — and  the  new  breed  are  more  profitable, 
from  producing  more  weight  of  wool  and  mutton  per 
acre. 

Grazing  Wheat  in  Spring. — Thinly  planted  wheat 
may  be  grazed  quite  late  in  spring,  but  wheat  too 
thick  is  only  aggravated  by  the  practice — it  will  come 
up  thicker  than  before. 

Salt  as  a  Manure. — Mr.  Christy,  an  eminent  and 
successful  farmer  of  Carrigun,  Ireland,  uses  salt  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grain  crops,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
cwt.  per  Irish  acre,  which  tends  to  stiffen  the  straw  and 
prevent  lodging.  It  is  generally  applied  at  two  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  which  is  far  the  best  plan  when  used  as  a 
top-dressing. 
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EDMIEIRTST’S  PATENT  PORTABLE 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL  AND  PRESS. 


THE  annexed  Cut  and  Diagrams  represent  the  latest 
improved  Mill  and  Press  in  use.  It  having  been 
extensively  and  successfully  introduced  for  three 
years  past,  and  such  improvements  as  experience  has 
suggested  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted,  which 
makes  it  without  question  the  most  complete  in  all 
its  parts  and  operations,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  apples  are  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp  by  a  cylinder 
grater,  which  is  propelled  by  hand  power  by  crank, 
or  by  a  band  from  any  other  power,  as  horse,  steam, 
or  water.  The  apples  are  fed  up  to  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  plunger  or  piston,  which  traverses  to  and 
from  the  cylinder  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  there¬ 
by  moving  steadily  and  with  even  force  the  apples, 
whether  hard,  soft,  large  or  small,  and  avoiding  all 
possibility  of  choking  or  clogging,  or  unevenness  in 
fineness  of  the  pulp.  This  plunger  is  moved  forward 
by  a  wedge  cam  propelled  by  a  band  from  the  driving 
shaft  of  the  mill  ;  the  plunger  recedes  from  the  cyl¬ 
inder  by  the  force  of  a  simple  wood  spring,  thus  ad¬ 
vancing  nine- tenths  of  all  the  time,  and  requiring  but 
one-tenth  the  time  to  return  to  its  starting  position, 
and  receive  another  charge  of  apples,  for  each  revo¬ 
lution  of  cam. 

The  feeding  force  being  produced  by  band  connec¬ 
tion,  avoids  all  accidents  to  mill  or  person  from  get¬ 
ting  foreign  hard  or  injurious  substances  into  the  mill, 
as  the  band  will  yield  and  slip  on  itspullies  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  avoid  injury,  whereas  all  gear  feeding  mills  must 
be  damaged  by  such  an  occurrence. 

The  Press  is  of  more  importance  even  than  the  oth¬ 
er  parts.  As  from  all  experience  in  presses,  it  is  sat¬ 
isfactorily  established  that  where  the  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied  upon  a  single  point  of  the  follower,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  power  applied  is  required  to  overcome 
friction,  torsion,  &c.,  &c.,  as  also  a  loss  of  time  in  repeated 
adjustments  of  the  follower,  &c.  To  obviate  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Press  is  provided  with  three  parallel  screws, 
positioned  to  apply  the  force  with  uniform  motion  upon 
three  points  equally  distant  from  the  center  of  follower 
and  each  other.  The  screws  are  forced  down  by  the  nuts 
themselves,  revolving  by  means  of  cogs  in  their  edges,  like 
cog  wheels,  and  working  simultaneously  by  a  lever  applied 
to  the  top  of  the  fourth  cog-wheel,  which  last  works  into 
each  of  the  said  nuts,  and  all  move  together. 


emery’s  patent  cider  mill. 
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[The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  each  dia¬ 
gram.] 

A— Grating  cylinder  about  11  inches  in  diameter. 

B— Band  pulley,  used  when  driven  by  Power,  answering 
for  fly-wheel  of  cylinder  A. 

C— Small  pulley  on  crank  shaft  which  drives  pulley  E. 

E — Large  pulley  driven  by  C,  moving  cam  F. 

F  -Cam  for  driving  feeding  piston  K.  in  bottom  of  hop¬ 
per. 

G— Small  speed  gear  on  cylinder  shaft,  for  driving  it 
when  worked  by  hand. 

II— Large  gear  wheel  on  crank  shaft,  working  into  pin¬ 
ion  G  to  drive  cylinder. 

K— Piston,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  operated  by  cam  F, 
in  its  center,  and  serves  to  press  forward  the  apples 
against  the  grating  cylinder. 

O— Band  connecting  feed-pulleys  C  and  E. 

X  X— Top-girts  or  supporting  plates  of  mill. 

Y  Y  Y — Cross-girts  of  frame-work. 

The  Mill  is  provided  with  a  tank  below,  to  receive  the 
apples  as  they  are  ground  for  a  barrel  of  cider.  The  Mill, 
when  worked  by  two  men,  can  grind  and  press  from  6  to  8 
barrels  per  day,  and  when  the  grinding  is  done  by  power, 
nearly  double  that  amount  can  be  done.  The  Press  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  wine,  cheese,  lard,  pressing 
clothes,  &c„  &c.  Price  $50.  Liberal  discounts  to  all  who 


purchase  to  sell  again,  or  where  several  are  sent  to  one 
address.  EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Proprietors  Albany  Ag.  Works, 

No.  52  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
P  S. — A  Sugar  Cane  Mill  will  be  illustrated  next  num¬ 
ber.  with  prices,  &c.  July  1— w&rnlt 

Mowers  and  Keaper§. 

MANNY’S  Mower  and  Reaper,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments— castor  wheel,  &c. 

Ilallenbeck’s  Mower,  also  much  improved  and  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  (a  No.  1  machine.) 

Allen’s  Mower — This  has  some  valuable  additions,  well 
and  favorably  known. 

Kirby’s  Mower — This  is  a  new  machine  comparatively, 
and  claims  the  notice  of  the  farmers.  It  has  been  favora¬ 
bly  introduced  the  last  season. 

All  for  sale,  at  Retail  and  Wholesale,  by 

EMERY  BROTHERS. 

Prop’s  Albany  Ag.  Works, 
July  1— w&mlt  52  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Durham  Bull  for  Sale, 

BY  the  subscriber,  at  the  residence  of  N.  L.  Van  Epps, 
2  miles  east  of  .Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure  blood,  from  the  old  Weddell  stock  at  East 
Bloomfield — has  taken  first  premiums  of  the  Ontario  and 
Wayne  County  Agricultural  Societies  in  competing  with 
full  blooded  animals.  He  is  white,  hornless,  of  fine  form, 
3  years  old,  weighs  nearly  2000  lbs.,  and  his  stock  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  the  average  from  most  of 
full  blooded  animals.  Price  $150,  if  sold  soon. 

J.  J.  THOMAS, 

6  mo.  17,  1858— w3tmlt  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman 
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FOR  SALE, 

AVERY  valuable  BREEDING-  MARE,  of  the  im¬ 
ported  “Trustee  ”  and  “Black  Hawk”  stock  of  hor¬ 
ses.  Breeders  of  line  horses  are  requested  to  look  at  her, 
at  the  farm  of  Orin  Benedict,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

June  3—  wltm2t* 

For  t!ie  Harvest  of  I  §58. 

The  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 


WHl  UJS  r-^nCEL  CNMX 


Manny’s  Patent  with  Wood’s  Improvement. 

IT  is  with  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  with  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  Mower.  'The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Harvest  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
where  it  was  awarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  furnished  two  scythes,  two  extra  guards,  two 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machines  as  heretofore  The.  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  varies  in  price  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  Mower,  steel  Bar .  $115.00 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22 — w4ms&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  4*  Knox  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2Hnches  rise,—  $12perl000.  2  inches  rise,..  $12perl000. 
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Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Cartage  free. 

C.  &  W.  M’CAMMON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1— w&m8in.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MOWING  MACHINES,, 

Patent  Wheel  Steel  Tooth 
HOESE  BAKE, 
Neislawitz’s  Improved  Horse  Hoe, 
H  I  C  K  O  K  ’  S 
CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS, 

For  sale  by  a.  longett, 

34  Clifi-st.,  (corner  of  Fulton,)  New-York. 
May  27— w4tm2t 

THE  SECRET  DISCLOSED  !  ! 

THE  Farmer’s  Practical  Horse 
Farrier,  containing  ample  direc¬ 
tions  for  Doctoring  ;  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  recipes,  and  the  GREAT 
SECRET  of  Taming  Horses.  Sent 
free  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Agents  Wanted. 

E.  NASH,  Publisher, 

May  13 — w3tmlt  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 
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Orders  thankfully 

received 

and 

promptly  attended  to. 

New-York  State  Tile  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

THE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them.  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES 

2g  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000. 
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Cartage  free.  ALDERSON  &  JACKSON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

April  8— w2m— eow2m — w2m — m6t. 

GOOD  MEDICINDS. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dys]>epsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 
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HIggcI-  and  Wool  Maiaatre, 

ROTH  WELL’S,  in  Bags  or  Barrels,  for  sale  by 

A.  LONGETT, 

May  1— m3t  34  Cliff-st.,  New- York. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.  A  retired  Gentleman 
having  been  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many 
years  of  nervous  suffering,  will  send  (free)  to  assist  others, 
a  copy  of  the  prescription,  and  a  supply  of  the  remedy, 
on  receiving  a  stamped  envelope  bearing  the  applicant’s 
address.  Direct  to  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dagnall,  186  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  May  1— m3t 


Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Agriculturists. 

PAUL  BOSSANGE,  agent  for  Louis  Leroy  of  the 
Grand  Jardin,  Angers,  France,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  fully  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for 
Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  the  prices  current,  embracing  shipping 
and  insurance  charges,  and  all  other  needful  information, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to 

PAUL  BOSSANGE, 

May  20 — wlam4t  20  Beekman  Btreet,  New- York. 

INGERSOL  XUS 

Prefinmm  PorlaMe  IS  a  y  Pa*e§§. 

THIS  PRESS  com¬ 
bines  greater  pow¬ 
er  and  portability,  re¬ 
quires  less  labor,  occu¬ 
pies  less  space,  and 
costs  less  money,  than 
any  other  machine  for 
baling  hay  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

It  is  equally  conve¬ 
nient  for  pressing  cot¬ 
ton,  hemp, hops, broom 
corn,  rags,  husks,  &c, 
Samples  may  be  seen 
at  our  warehouse,  and 
circulars,  with  cuts 
and  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  will  be  furnished 
upon  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise, 
to 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 

June  17 — w8tm2t  No.  189  Broadway,  New-York. 


K  ETC  HU  M’S 
Combined  Harvester  for  X@5§, 

~W  i t Ll  a  Reel! 

THE  improvements  on  this  celebrated  Machine  tor  1858 
will  render  it  the  most  desirable  machine  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  Among  these  improvements  are. the  follow¬ 
ing 

1st.  An  expanding  Reel,  very  simple,  and  ingeniously 
arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  attached,  and  is  propelled  by 
the  main  shaft. 

2d.  A  new,  strong  and  well-braced  guard,  which  will  not 
clog. 

3d.  An  adjustable  Roller  with  a  lever,  by  which  the  dri¬ 
ver,  while  in  his  seat,  can  elevate  the  finger-bar  and  hold 
it  in  any  desired  position,  for  transportation,  to  pass  over 
obstructions,  and  to  aid  in  hacking  or  turning  corners. 

4th.  A  Roller  in  the  outer  shoe,  on  which  the  finger-bar 
rests,  which  obviates  all  side  draft  and  very  much  lessens 
the  direct  draft 

The  simple  mowers  have  wrought-iron  frames,  with  all 
of  the  other  improvements  except  a  Reel.  With  these 
improvements  the  draft  of  the  Ketchum  Machine  is  as 
light  as  any  machine  known,  and  by  the  test  with  the  Dy- 
nanometer  at  Syracuse,  by  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society  last  July, 
the  draft  of  the  Reaper  was  more  than  one-quarter  less 
than  any  other  of  the  13  Reapers  on  trial.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  enlarging  the  main  wheel  for  Reaping,  which 
lessens  the  motion  of  the  knives  and  the  actual  draft  of 
the  machine  fully  one-quarter. 

The  very  best  material  is  used  throughout,  and  no 
pains  or  money  are  spared  to  make  the  Ketchum  Ma¬ 
chine  what  the  farmer  needs 
Sample  machines  can  be  seen  at  all  the  principal  places, 
and  persons  are  invited  to  examine  them  before  buying 
any  other — remembering  that  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  R.  L.  HOWARD, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

(Near  N.  Y.  Central  Depot  on  Chicago-st.) 
April  8— w&mSms 
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Editorial  Correspondence — VII. 


Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May,  1858. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  of  something  over  twenty 
miles  that  carried  us  from  “Ha.yfields”  to  “Sudbrook,” 
the  residence  of  J.  Howard  McHenry,  Esq.,  near 
Pikesville.  Mr.  Merriman,  to  whose  kindness  I  was  in¬ 
debted  for  it,  pointed  out  to  me  several  places  of  inter¬ 
est  as  we  passed  them,  at  some  of  which  we  would 
have  been  happy  to  stop  if  time  had  allowed.  Among 
these  was  “Hampton,”  the  almost  baronial  seat  of 
John  Ridgeley,  Esq. — in  whose  family  the  old  Colonial 
custom  of  driving  out  on  state  occasions  in  “  coach- 
and-four”  is  still  retained.  The  grounds  are  admira¬ 
bly  kept  I  was  told,  and  all  the  belongings  of  the  man¬ 
sion  and  place,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  wealth 
and  taste  and  abundant  care.  Our  drive  carried  us 
through  Towsontown,  the  present  seat  of  the  Baltimore 
county  buildings, — an  attempt  to  divorce  the  business 
of  the  county  from  its  real  center  in  the  city,  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  off  the  line  of  any  railroad,  which,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  in  theory,  I  am  inclined  to  think  rather  out-of- 
the-way  and  troublesome  in  practice ;  but  trying  it 
will  best  prove  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  location 
is  probably  as  good  a  one  for  this  purpose  as  could  have 
well  been  chosen. 

Numerous  residences  bordering  upon  the  York  turn¬ 
pike,  attest  the  increased  development  of  an  inclina- 
nation  among  the  wealthy  to  expend  their  time  and 
money  upon  rural  pursuits,  and,  we  may  add,  increas¬ 
ed  attention  among  actual  farmers  who  depend  upon 
the  soil  mostly  or  wholly  for  their  incomes,  to  those 
simple  decorations  of  planting  and  gardening  which 


add  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  a  coun¬ 
try  home.  The  places  of  Messrs.  Henry  Turnbull,  31. 
P.  Brown,  R.  A.  Taylor,  Fred.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Jos.  W. 
Patterson,  Jas.  M.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Den¬ 
mark,  David  M.  Perine,  J.  H.  T.  Jerome,  late  Mayor, 
W.  C.  Wilson,  Jos.  Reynolds,  Charles  Pitts,  W.  E.  John¬ 
son  and  others,  were  passed  on  this  part  of  our  road, 
and  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  hospital  residence 
of  Col.  Wm.  Tagart- 

Sud/broolc. 

Before  dinner  we  had  time  for  a  ramble  here,  just 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  stock  and  fields.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Henry  farms  800  acres,  and  is  widely  known  for  his 
connection  with  Jersey  and  Devon  Cattle,  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  which,  together  with  other  stock,  he  has  for 
some  time  taken  a  deep  interest.  Having  in  1852,  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  late  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  New- Jer¬ 
sey,  five  Alderny  cows  and  heifers,  together  with  a  bull 
from  another  party,  but  originally  of  the  same  stock,  he 
made  these  the  starting  point  of  his  present  J ersey  herd. 
In  1854  he  bought  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Taintor,  two  imported 
cows,  “Commerce”  and  “Gazelle,”  and  Mr.  T.  in 
addition,  imported  expressly  for  him  the  bull  “  Com¬ 
modore”  and  three  cows,  (all  with  calf)  “Faith,” 
“  Hope”  and  “  Charity,”  portraits  of  some  of  which 
have  already  been  given  in  these  columns.  With  these 
and  their  descendants,  Mr.  McH.  has  now  seventeen 
cows  and  heifers  of  pure  Jersey  blood — in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own  herds  never  having  as  yet,  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  disposed  of  a  pure  bred  female 
of  either  Jersey  or  Devon  blood. 

His  Devon  herd  was  also  commenced  in  1852,  its 
basis  being  two  females  from  the  Patterson  stock,  and 
a  bull  purchased  the  next  season  direct  from  George 
Patterson,  Esq.  In  1853  he  also  imported  three 
heifers,  Rose  of  Lancaster,  (1366,)  Belle  of  England, 
since  dead,  and  not  entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  and 
Queen  of  Hearts,  (1359,)  all  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  John 
Bloomfield.  In  1854,  Mr.  Taintor  imported  for  him 
a  prize  heifer,  Dahlia  (623,)  bought  from  Mr.  Turner, 
the  heifer  Myrtle  (909.)  from  Mr.  Quartley,  (both  with 
calf,)  and  a  hull  also  bought  of  Mr.  Quartley,  Red 
Rose,  (290.)  The  same  year  Mr.  McH.  purchased  the 
bull  Uncas,  (324)  from  Messrs.  Wainwright  of  this 
state.  He  has  now  eleven  females  of  this  breed. 

“  Sudbrook”  is  cultivated  mostly  as  a  stock  and 
dairy  farm,  and  the  butter,  as  might  be  expected,  bears 
witness  to  the  Jersey  cream  that  enters  largely  into 
its  composition.  Its  color  is  of  that  deep  orange,  and 
its  taste  is  of  that  peculiar  richness  and  sweetness, 
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which  betrays  at  once  the  Jersey  hue  and  flavor.  In¬ 
deed  I  understood  that  Mr.  Menry’s  samples  of  butter 
had  been  once  or  twice  denied  the  premium  at  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibitions,  notwithstanding  its  evident  superior¬ 
ity,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  artificially  colored — it 
being  supposed  that  no  cream  was  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  naturally.  Mr.  McHenry’s  dairy  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  convenient  I  have  ever  visited.  The 
ice-house  occupies  a  part  of  the  same  building — -the 
dairy  being  partitioned  off  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  milk 
is  kept  upon  a  stone  support  or  shelf  of  convenient 
height,  hollowed  ont  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  to 
admit  water  around  the  pans,  and  faced  above  with 
imported  tile  of  the  purest  white,  giving  it  a  neat  and 
cool  look  that  is  exceedingly  attractive. 

At  the  stables,  beside  some  other  stock,  we  saw  two 
fine  imported  Percheron  mares — a  breed  worthy  of 
wider  notice.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  district 
from  which  it  comes,  Perche ,  one  of  the  old  divisions 
in  the  west  of  France,  and  is  a  lighter  and  more  active 
branch  of  the  well-known  heavy  Norman  horse.  The 
prevailing  color  is  a  light  or  somewhat  creamy  gray. 
The  breed  has,  I  am  told,  become  the  most  popular  in 
France  for  use  before  the  diligences — uniting  sufficient 
spirit  and  alertness  with  great  strength  and  endurance, 
to  fit  them  well  for  dragging  these  heavy  coaches,  some¬ 
times  at  considerable  speed,  and  largely  bred  in  their 
native  district  and  disseminated  for  this  purpose  through 
the  whole  country.  There  was  an  importation  of  them 
some  twenty  years  ago  into  New- Jersey,  among  them 
I  am  informed  a  horse  called  “Diligence,”  which  is 
said  to  have  been  subsequently  sold  to  go  to  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  New-York.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
the  only  instance  of  their  being  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
try  previous  to  1853,  when  Col.  Carroll  of  Maryland, 
imported  for  himself  the  horse  “Chartres,”  and  two 
mares  (besides  a  Norman  mare,)  and  for  Mr.  McHenry 
the  two  mares wesaw,  ‘  Lily”  and  “Snowdrop.”  The 
two  latter  have  at  different  times  been  sent  to  “  Char¬ 
tres,”  but  have  unfortunately  failed  to  breed  to  him, 
except  in  one  instance,  when  the  produce,  a  filly,  lived 
but  a  few  days.  Each  has  raised  a  foal  by  a  half 
Canadian  horse  of  Mr.  McHenry’s,  and  he  proposed 
sending  them  the  present  seasan  to  an  imported  Per¬ 
cheron  stallion,  “  Duke  of  Normandy,”  now  standing 
near  Philadelphia,  and  owned  by  Mr.  S.  Holmes  of 
Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

Mr.  McHenry  has  also  a  select  flock  of  South-Downs, 
three  ewes  imported  in  1856,  four  brought  over  last 
year,  and  the  remaining  four  purchased  of  Mr.  Thorne. 
Before  leaving  the  stock,  I  may  add  that  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  visit,  he  had  sold  the  Jersey  bulls 
“  Commodore,”  “  Midshipman,”  and  “  Captain,”  to¬ 
gether  with  several  head  of  young  stock,  and  one  or  two 
surplus  males  from  his  Devon  herd. 

I  should  not  close  this  letter  without  noticing  the 
greenhouses  which  nearly  encircle  Mr.  McHenry’s 
dwelling,  and  the  statuary  and  paintings  and  library 
within — which,  together  with  the  broad  fields  and  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  of  animate  and  inanimate  life  without — 
supply  every  luxury  of  refinement,  and  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  one’s  mental  activity. 

I  must  conclude  for  the  present,  by  adding  that  after 
dinner,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  McHenry’s  very  kind 
offer,  we  took  seats  with  him  for  a  fifteen  mile  excur¬ 
sion,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Devon  herd  of  George 


Patterson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is,  I  might  almost 
say,  known  for  his  connection  with  this  breed  wherever 
a  sample  of  it  has  found  its  way  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

- - - - ■ - • - - 

Curing  Clover  Hay. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent.— In  your  issue  of  June  17,  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  curing  clover  hay,  by  Caleb  Winegar.  I 
just  wish  to  notice  one  thing  in  said  article.  He  says 
that  if  the  clover  is  dried  without  cocking — “if  the 
leaves  do  fall  off,  they  will  not  hurt  the  land.”  In  this 
section  of  the  country  we  cut  clover  to  feed  to  stock  in 
the  winter ;  when  wanted  for  manure ,  we  plow  it  un¬ 
der  green.  Our  time  for  cutting  clover  is  when  the 
first  blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown  ;  cut  it  and  let  it 
wilt ;  then  rake  and  cock  up  in  small  cocks  ;  let  them 
stand  from  two  to  six  days ;  turn  the  cocks  wrong  side 
up  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  thus  dampen¬ 
ing  the  outside  and  drying  the  inside.  Draw  it  in  in 
the  afternoon.  If  cured  right,  it  will  be  just  a  little 
damp.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  each  load  when  stow¬ 
ed  away,  and  it  will  be  heavy,  bright  hay,  worth  as 
much  to  feed  as  timothy  hay  and  meal.  When  fed 
to  cows  and  breeding  ewes,  their  udders  will  be  as 
much  distended  as  on  good  pasture.  Our  lambs 
usually  are  dropped  in  March,  and  they  have  just 
as  much  milk  as  when  the  ewes  are  in  the  pastures, 
and  are  no  more  trouble.  If  it  were  not  for  clover  hay 
cured  in  the  manner  described,  we  should  lose  at  least 
one-half.  d.  a.  a.  n. 

- «  -•  m - 

Earth-Mulch  for  Meadows, 

“An  astonishing  effect,”  says  Thaer,  “is  often  pro¬ 
duced  from  earth  being  carried  to  the  meadow  and 
spread  over  it,”  and  tbe  same  fact  has,  no  doubt,  been 
frequently  observed.  The  remark  reminded  us  at  first 
glance,  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  practice  of  mulching  his 
meadows  with  burned  turf  from  the  roadside,  as  well 
as  with  barn  manures,  and  of  his  opinion  of  its  highly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  of  grass,  especially 
the  former  application. 

The  effect  of  this  earth-mulch  is  most  sensible  when 
its  character  is  appropriate  to  the  soil ;  so  Thaer  ad¬ 
vises  sand  for  marshy  meadows,  clay  and  muck  for 
sandy  and  loamy  ones,  but  says  that  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tile  soil  will  be  found  beneficial.  The  scrapings  of 
yards  and  roads,  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and  ditches, 
burned  clayey  or  loamy  turf — all  have  a  very  sensible 
effect  in  improving  meadows,  “  because  it  gives  to  the 
herbage  a  disposition  to  put  forth  new  roots  and 
shoots,  especially  in  the  weaker  tufts  of  grass,  and 
thus  strengthens  and  multiplies  the  plants .” 

Pohl,  in  his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  published  in 
Germany  some  fifty  years  ago,  terms  this  mode  of 
spreading  fresh  earth  over  the  surface  of  meadows, 
“  a  renewing  or  making  young  again  of  meadow  land.” 
That  such  would  be  its  effect  we  can  very  readily  con¬ 
ceive,  for  it  is  well  known  that  earthing  any  plant 
causes  new  roots  to  spring  forth,  and  this  is  followed  by 
new  shoots,  and  should  the  earth  applied  be  of  a  ferti¬ 
lizing  nature,  a  considerable  improvement  would  follow. 

A  manure- mulch  would,  no  doubt,  exert  a  greater 
effect,  if  care  was  taken  that  it  did  not  smother  and 
kill  the  grass ;  It  should  be  fine  or  coarse — fine,  well 
decomposed,  and  not  in  clods,  that  it  would  sink  at 
once  to  the  roots  of  the  grass ;  or  coarse  and  strawy,  or 
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spongy,  that  tho  grass  might  readily  find  its  way 
through  it.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  correspondents  especially  interested  in  grass  culture. 
* — < - •  •  • - 

Lightning  Rods. 

Messes.  Editors — I  am  intending  to  erect  lightning 
rods  upon  a  60  foot  barn,  and  wish  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  is  it  best  to  put  a  rod  upon  each  end  or 
to  place  them  some  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge?  According  to  the  directions  in  your  Register 
for  1855,  two  rods,  each  placed  15  feet  from  the  center 
of  the  ridge,  and  extending  8  feet  above  it,  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  barn.  But  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  says  that 
barns  are  generally  struck  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  and  he  thinks  it  best  to  put  the  rods  there.  I 
remember  a  certain  old  Doctor  who  used  to  say  that 
the  gases  which  are  constantly  rising  from  new  hay, 
and  passing  out  of  the  windows  in  the  gable  ends,  pos¬ 
sess  a  strong  attraction  for  the  electric  fluid,  and  he 
said  the  windows  ought  to  be  kept  closed  during  thun¬ 
der  showers.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  place  my  rods  upon  each  end 
of  the  barn,  and  have  them  rise  above  it  some  15  feet ; 
but  will  it  not  be  difficult  to  stay  the  rods  so  that  the 
upper  part  will  keep  in  place.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cost  per  foot  of  such  a  rod  as  is  recommended  in  the 
Register.  Old  Subscriber.  Fitchburg ,  Mass. 

The  small  amount  of  effluvium  arising  from  new  hay 
could  have  very  little  effect  in  attracting  the  electric 
fluid,  and  we  should  not  go  out  of  the  way  to  guard 
against  this  difficulty.  Lightning  is  more  apt  to  strike 
the  ends  of  the  barn,  because  the  ends  present  sharp 
corners.  But  rods  high  enough  above  would  entirely 
shield  them.  As  rods  8  feet  high  and  15  feet  from 
each  end  would  however  require  to  be  bent  over  the 
roof,  and  consequently  be  more  difficult  to  stiffen  firm¬ 
ly,  we  would  recommend  15  feet  points  at  the  ends  as 
proposed.  They  may  be  easily  made  stiff  against  the 
wind  as  follows : — Procure  four  pieces  or  rods  of  iron 
of  about  four  or  five  feet  in  length  each,  varying  grad¬ 
ually  from  an  inch  in  diameter  down  to  half  an  inch  or 
less  ;  weld  these  together  so  as  to  give  a  gradual  taper. 
By  being  thus  larger  towards  the  roof  and  smaller  up 
towards  the  point,  the  rod  will  stand  firmly. 

We  cannot  give  the  precise  cost  of  the  rod,  but  think 
about  a  dollar  per  10  feet,  including  welding,  points, 
and  erection.  If  our  correspondent  will  weigh  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  multiply  the  weight  by  the  price,  he  may 
easily  learn  the  cost  of  the  iron  ;  then  add  a  dollar  for 
blacksmith  work,  and  another  dollar  for  digging  the 
hole  and  erecting,  and  he  will  be  within  bounds. 


Letter  from  John  Johnston. 


Near  Geneva,  19th  June,  1858. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wrote  you  last  autumn,  telling 
you  that  I  had  manured  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
wheat,  that  never  had  been  manured,  and  left  about 
the  same  quantity  in  its  natural  state.  If  every 
wheat  grower  in  the  state  could  only  see  it  now,  they 
would  need  nothing  more  to  convince  them  that  ma¬ 
nure  is  or  soon  will  be  the  staff  of  life.  The  manured 
piece  was  in  ear  all  of  six  days  before  th8  unmanured 
piece,  and  stands  at  least  two-thirds  more  on  the 
ground.  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  manured  piece  must 
nearly  escape  the  midge,  while  the  other  piece  must 


be  all  destroyed.  I  take  every  opportunity  to  let  far¬ 
mers  and  others  see  the  difference — but  far  more  ought 
to  see  it,  as  I  believe  it  would  do  more  good  than  all 
the  writing  that  can  be  done. 

Winter  wheat  does  Rot  require  heavy  manuring.  No 
grain  requires  less  manure,  or  more  judgment  not  to 
over  do  it. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  something  about  the  result  of 
surface  manuring  this  fall,  as  I  know  a  number  tried 
it  last  fall ;  but  working  farmers  seldom  write  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  I  put  but  little  faith  in  the  statements  of 
those  who  don’t  see  to  everything  themselves.  This 
everlasting  twaddle  about  agricultural  chemistry  is  of 
no  use  to  farmers.  What  is  wanted  is  high  feeding  of 
the  domestic  animals,  and  common  sense,  and  every 
thing  else  would  go  much  better.  Draining  is  going 
on  in  this  section  as  fast  as  four  tile  works  can  turn 
out  tile.  If  we  had  four  more  in  this  neighborhood, 
they  would  get  all  the  orders  they  could  supply.  If  tile 
works  are  put  up  any  where,  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  them  now. 

If  farmers  could  all  see  the  necessity  of  higher  feed¬ 
ing— of  course  making  much  better  and  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  manure,  they  would  then  be  on  the  road  for 
prosperity.  I  trust  they  wont  be  so  long  in  seeing  the 
need  of  manuring  as  they  were  of  the  great  need  of 
draining,  which  has  got  such  a  start  now  that  no  more 
need  be  written  on  the  subject,  unless  some  cheaper 
way  can  be  invented  than  digging  the  drains  by  man¬ 
ual  labor.  John  Johnston. 


Hay-Making. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  an  article  in  your  valua 
ble  journal,  headed  “  Early  Cutting  of  Hay,”  by  J. 
H.  II,  Seneca  Co.  He  says: — “I  have  observed  in 
several  agricultural  papers,  articles  enjoining  farmers 
to  cut  their  hay  as  early  as  at  the  time  it  comes  out  in 
blossom,  because,  it  is  said,  if  properly  cured,  the  hay 
keeps  its  beautiful  green  color,  and  the  nutritive  juices 
of  the  plant,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  if  suffered 
to  stand  until  the  seeds  are  fully  formed.”  He  says, 
further,  that  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  clover,  but 
he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  regard  to  timothy  or  the 
other  grasses.  Permit  me  to  say,  Messrs.  Editors,  that 
agriculture  has  been  my  vocation  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century,  or  from  my  boyhood,  and  I  esteem  it  my 
prerogative  to  have  at  least  some  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  some  things. 
And  now  with  respect  to  the  right  time,  and  vice  versa, 
the  wrong  time  to  cut  hay.  The  right  time  is  when 
the  grass  is  fully  developed  ;  if  cut  at  an  earlier  period 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  so  much  water  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  drying  will  much  disappoint  the  owner.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  until  its  seeds  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  much  less  ripe.  All  plants  in  arriving 
at  maturity,  have  their  starch  and  sugar  and  gum  in 
large  quantities  converted  into  woody  fibre ;  and  as 
sugar,  gum  and  starch  are  almost  the  only  nutritive 
elements,  it  is  highly  necessary  and  desirable  that 
these  should  be  preserved  ;  and  the  point  of  successful 
grass  cutting  is  that  between  the  full  development  of 
the  plant  and  before  the  full  formation  of  the  seed  ;  or 
in  other  words,  when  most  of  the  blossoms  appear. 
Grass  should  never  be  left  to  be  cut  after  harvest ;  if 
it  is,  it  becomes  woody,  and  therefore  unpalatable  to 
all  animals,  whether  ruminating  or  otherwise.  I  have 
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a  horse  that  will  make  a  very  graceful  bow  when  I 
put  before  him  a  lock  of  early  cut  hay.  It  is  true,  it 
was  cured  or  dried  as  it  should  be.  I  presume  the  only 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  early  cut  hay  of  friend  J. 
H.  H.,  was  that  the  stalks  of  the  plants  were  not  dried 
perfectly.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  one  ton  of  timothy  hay,  cut  and  secured  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time  as  it  should  be,  is  worth  two  cut  after  harvest. 
P.  W.  T.  Orient ,  Suffolk  Co .,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Spangled  Chittagong. 


Ever  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  Cochin  China 
fowl,  which  originally  attracted  attention  from  having 
been  patronized  in  the  Royal  poultry-yard,  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  by  being  figured  in  the  Illustrated  News, 
it  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  that 
many  importations  of  fowls  have  been  made  from  India, 
China,  and  elsewhere,  that  are  much  superior  in  size, 
and  in  their  general  domestic  habits  to  the  common 
fowls  of  the  country.  Among  the  Asiatic  fowls,  the 
Shanghais  have  occupied,  heretofore,  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  ;  not  however  as  the  best  among  us,  as  many  have 
contended,  but  as  a  fowl  in  many  respects  superior  to 
our  common  breed. 

Some  two  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  at  Rochester, 
we  found  in  possession  of  the  late  David  Ely,  a  small 
lot  of  Asiatic  fowls,  which  appeared  to  us  as  being  far 
superior  to  any  other  of  the  large  breeds.  On  inquir¬ 
ing  their  origin,  Mr.  Ely  informed  us  that  he  obtained 
them  through  a  friend  in  New-York,  from  the  master 
of  a  vessel  direct  from  China,  and  that  they  were  call¬ 
ed  Pheasant- colored  Chittc'gongs.  He  had  breed  them 
two  years,  and  found  them  valuable  as  early  layers 
and  good  mothers.  He  had  at  the  time  we  first  saw 
them,  in  his  yard,  nine  pullets  and  one  cock,  and  the 
ten  he  assured  us  weighed  over  90  pounds.  They  were 
as  much  alike  “  as  two  peas  ” — all  seemed  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  both  in  form  and  color. 

On  leaving  Rochester,  a  year  ago  last  March,  we 
obtained  two  clutches  of  eggs  from  Mr.  Ely,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  carefully  packed  in  a  basket, 
and  carried  most  of  the  way  in  the  hand,  only  five 
chicks  were  hatched,  one  of  which  was  killed  by  acci¬ 
dent,  leaving  us  four,  two  of  which  proved  pullets,  and 
two  cockerils.  As  they  have  no  resemblance  in  form  or 
color  to  a  pheasant,  we  drop  the  pheasant  and  substi¬ 


tute  the  Golden  Spangled  Chittagong,  as  being  more 
oppropriate. 

However,  “  utility  should  precede  beauty, ”  and  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  “handsome  is,  that  handsome 
does,” — and  here  we  think  the  Golden  Spangled  Chit¬ 
tagong  fowl  will  not  be  found  wanting.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  layers,  and  arrive  at  maturity  earlier  than  any 
other  larged  sized  fowl  we  know.  By  the  term  “ma¬ 
turity,”  is  meant  the  age  at  which  the  pullets  com¬ 
mence  laying  eggs,  and  thus  perpetuate  its  race.  We 
think  them  preferable  to  most  of  the  other  Asiatic 
fowls,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  clean,  yellow,  me¬ 
dium  sized  legs,  better  feathered,  very  uniform  in  color 
and  markings  ;  their  red  combs  and  wattles,  contrasted 
with  their  yellow  bills  and  rich  plumage,  give  them 
quite  a  pretty  appearance. 

“We  praise  the  bridge  that  bears  us  safe  over,”  and 
by  the  same  ruie  we  must  praise  the  Spangled  Chitta¬ 
gong  fowl,  because  after  trying  several  sorts  of  the 
Asiatic  fowls,  we  find  them  equal  if  not  the  best  of  any 
which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Spangled  Chittagong 
fowl,  is  certainly  in  their  rich  plumage,  which  renders 
them  objects  of  attraction  and  interest  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  For  beauty  of  plumage,  they  surpass 
all  other  kinds  of  large  fowls.  Their  general  appear¬ 
ance  has  much  of  the  Cochin  China  character.  They 
are  extremely  docile  and  tame  in  their  habits,  and  a 
three-foot  fence  is  sufficient  to  restrain  them  within 
prescribed  boundaries,  on  which  account  we  most  as¬ 
suredly  believe  them  one  of  the  best  breeds  for  the 
poor  man  and  the  farmer,  considering  them,  as  we  do, 
not  as  fancy,  but  only  of  productive  stock. 

The  figure  of  both  cock  and  hen,  as  represented  in 
the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  very  correct  portraits.  The  crow  of  the  cock,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  clear,  ringing,  clarion  tone,  like  the 
Game  or  Hamburg  bird,  heartily  delivered,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  every  rival,  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle,  is 
short,  hoarse,  and  monotonous,  more  like  a  croak  than 
a  crow.  C.  N.  Bement.  Springside,  Po’keepsie. 

Cure  for  Scours  in  Colts. 

Messrs  Editors — Having  a  young  colt  taken  with 
the  scours,  and  after  having  tried  every  thing  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks,  that  I  could  hear  of,  I  was  induced  to  try 
the  following  remedy  : — 

Boil  smart-weed  in  water  enough  to  make  a  strong 
tea,  and  give  your  colt  a  half-pint  in  two  quarts  of 
scalded  milk,  twice  a  day.  It  may  be  well  to  give  the 
mare  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphur  every  other  morning, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  you  think  she  is  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  case  of  my  colt  the  above  was  a  sure 
remedy.  S.  L.  Warner.  Lanesville,  Conn. 

- »-*-• - 

Fattening  Spring  Chickens. — Feed  them,  says  the 
Irish  Farmers’  Gazette ,  on  ground  rice,  well  boiled, 
mixed  with  barley  or  oat- meal,  moistened  with  milk, 
and  keep  the  coops  and  troughs  scrupulously  clean,  and 
clean  straw  under  the  chickens.  They  may  also  get  a 
little  bruised  oats  daily. 

Flat  Feet. — Can  the  feet  of  horses  that  are  flat  be 
improved,  and  how  ?  How  can  they  be  shod  to  make 
them  serviceable  on  the  road  ?  Will  some  one,  wise 
in  horse-foot-ology,  give  an  early  reply  ?  e.  r.  b. 
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Composts — Muck  and  Ashes. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  put  the  question:  “Got  any 
ashes  1”  to  our  readers,  and  suggested  some  of  the 
benefits  following  their  use  as  a  direct  application  to 
the  soil.  Now,  if  they  “  have  any  muck,”  we  would 
remind  them  of  one  of  the  forms  of  compost  into  which 
it  may  profitably  enter.  We  take  up  this  variety  of 
muck  compost,  first,  rather  than  that  of  muck  and 
barn  manure  or  other  material,  as  on  the  whole,  more 
seasonable  at  present. 

Muck,  we  remarked,  only  needs  further  decompo¬ 
sition  by  fermentation  to  convert  it  into  a  valuable  ma¬ 
nure,  equal,  according  to  Dana,  to  cow  dung.  Any 
alkali  will  do  this,  and  ashes  answer  well  the  purpose 
The  Editor  of  the  New- England  Farmer ,  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  valuable  essay  on  swamp  muck  for  the  Patent 
Office  Report,  says  :  “Next  to  a  compost  of  muck  and 
barn- manures,  a  mixture  of  muck  and  ashes  is  the 
most  common,  and  by  experienced  persons  is  consider¬ 
ed  the  most  profitable.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
convenient.  *  *  The  farmer  *  *  where 

ashes  are  applied,  finds  his  plants  vigorous,  of  a  fine 
healthy  color,  growing  permanently  throughout  the 
season,  producing  highly  perfected  and  abundant 
crops ;  so  that  their  value  to  be  used  with  muck ,  is 
often  estimated  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a  bushel.” 

Another  writer  says  :  “  To  bring  out  the  ammonia, 
the  muck  must  be  fei-mented,  which  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  alkalies.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
of  ashes,  or  ninety  pounds  of  potash,  are  required  to 
a  ton  of  peat.  Such  a  compost  will  contain  about  the 
same  amount  of  ammonia  as  cow  dung.  *  *  A 

farmer  in  Watertown,  sells  his  cattle  manure,  and 
mixes  the  leached  ashes  from  his  soap  and  candle  fac¬ 
tory  with  muck,  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of 
the  latter,  and  thus  keeps  his  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.” 

As  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  required  for  composting 
a  cord  of  muck,  no  exact  rule  can  be  given,  for  some 
specimens  will  possess  greater  acidity  than  others,  from 
less  perfect  decomposition,  the  character  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  other  varying  causes. 
Experiment,  however,  will  furnish  a  ready  test  of  this 
question.  Enough  to  induce  fermentation  is  all  that  is 
required.  Five  bushels  of  ashes  to  a  cord  of  muck, 
has  been  found  sufficient ;  they  should  first  be 
placed  in  layers  and  afterwards  completely  intermin¬ 
gled  by  shoveling  over  at  intervals  Twelve  to  fifteen 
loads  per  acre,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  dressing  for 
one  season,  though  on  soils  lacking  in  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  it  should  be  repeated  for  several  years. 

Many  experiments  have'  shown  the  value  of  this 
form  of  compost,  and  we  scarce  need  farther  to  urge 
it  upon  our  readers.  To  the  many  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  who  can  have  muck  for  the  digging  on  their 
own  farms,  and  whose  daily  fires  supply  ashes  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  most  conve¬ 
nient  and  profitable  method  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
manure,  and  the  consequent  productiveness  of  their 
soils.  It  is  well,  if  the  muck  is  of  a  particularly  raw 
character,  to  dry  it  for  some  time  before  composting, 
allowing  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  frost  over  win¬ 
ter,  but  with  many  kinds  this  is  not  essentially  neces- 
sary.  In  conclusion  we  would  recommend  a  trial  of 
composts  of  this  character,  as  a  top  dressing  for  dry 
grass  lands,  to  be  applied  early  in  the  fall.  Finely  I 


pulverized,  as  it  should  be,  it  will  at  once  go  to  “  the 
root  of  the  matter,”  and  prove  no  offence,  either  to 
grazing  animals  or  the  scythe  and  rake  in  after  years. 

Wheat  Growing  in  Western  New-York. 

Messrs.  Tucker — I  promised  to  write  you  when  I 
could  write  with  certainty  about  the  midge.  The 
Mediterranean  wheat  in  this  neighborhood  I  under¬ 
stand  is  comparatively  free  of  it,  but  the  white  wheat 
on  all  late  soils  is  about  ruined.  I  have  heard  from 
Livingston  and  Monroe  counties,  and  they  say  the 
wheat  is  almost  a  total  failure  there.  Ontario  county 
ditto. 

Livingston  county  is  I  think  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  wheat  county  in  the  State  ;  but  in  none  of 
those  counties  west  of  us,  has  it  entered  into  the  hearts 
or  heads  of  the  farmers,  that  cattle  and  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  raise  either  grass  or 
grain,  and  until  they  become  fully  converted  to  that, 
and  also  to  higher  feeding  of  their  stock  and  making 
rich  manure,  their  prosperity  as  farmers  is  at  an  end. 
Seneca  county  begins  to  move  a  little  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  as  they  are  now  drained  to  a  considerable 
extent,  they  will  more  and  more  see  the  necessity  of 
more  and  stronger  food  for  the  land ;  but  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  only  on  the  earliest  and  best  manured  lands 
that  we  can  raise  white  wheat,  and  Mediterranean 
will  not  stand  up  on  land  properly  farmed. 

With  regard  to  my  own  wheat,  I  think  the  midge 
has  done  me  no  more  damage  than  it  did  two  years 
ago  when  I  had  a  good  crop,  .(you  can  probably  refer  to 
it.)  My  salted  wheat  is  but  little  hurt  with  midge  ; 
only  the  low  and  late  heads  are  damaged,  and  the 
small  spot  I  wrote  you  I  manured  for  the  first  time  has 
scarcely  a  midge  in  it ;  the  spot  adjoining,  that  was 
never  manured,  is  nearly  ruined ;  they  were  both 
salted.  I  give  every  farmer  that  I  meet  with,  a  chance 
to  examine  these  two  spots.  I  salted  a  strip  through 
another  field.  I  noticed  it  was  all  of  three  days  sooner 
in  ear,  and  of  course  will  be  less  hurt  by  midge.  My 
other  fields,  part  of  which  were  not  so  recently  ma¬ 
nured,  are  more  hurt  by  midge.  Many  passers-by  who 
go  over  the  fence  into  my  14  acre  salted  wheat,  come 
out  and  say  “  you  have  no  midge,”  but  they  don’t  look 
at  the  low,  later  heads.  Both  salt  and  manure  have 
helped  that  field,  and  the  tillage  in  fallow  was  very 
good;  still  l  won’t  have  a  yield  equal  to  1856.  The 
heads  are  fully  as  long,  but  are  deficient  in  the  sets, 
cross  ways  of  the  ear  ;  but  even  manure  on  some  softer 
soils  will  not  protect  it  from  the  midge.  A  neighbor, 
whose  land  is  drained  perfectly  and  who  manured 
highly,  but  whose  land  is  naturally  a  little  later,  (a 
few  days  only,)  and  I  think  rather  highly  manured, 
is  very  much  hurt  by  the  midge. 

I  think  it  is  only  on  gravelly  or  early  soils,  that  white 
wheat  can  be  raised  in  these  times.  Livingston  county 
could  do  it  if  their  land  was  fed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

People  say  I  have  20  acres  of  the  best  looking  bar¬ 
ley  ever  seen.  It  will  be  the  first  time  I  ever  had  an 
extra  crop  of  that  grain.  If  it  turns  out  large,  I  will 
let  you  hea.r  of  it,  and  also  of  my  new  plan  of  raising 
it.  My  corn  and  oats  are  also  good.  I  don’t  think 
clover  or  grain  quite  as  good  as  last  year.  John 
Johnston.  June  29. 

P.  S.  Since  writing,  I  have  examined  my  fartherest 
east  field,  and  find  almost  all  destroyed  by  midge.  It 
is  as  good  awheatfield  as  any  I  have  got,  but  has  been 
too  hard  pushed  with  wheat.  It  must  have  food  and 
rest.  Two  years  ago  it  brought  a  fine  crop,  being  the 
6th  since  it  was  manured,  which  shows  this  crop  was 
one  too  many.  I  will  feed  it  without  fail. 
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ENTOMOLOGY— NO.  16. 

Experiments— Soap  on  Apple  Trees— Powdered  Char¬ 
coal  on  Cucumber  Plants. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman — The  worm  on  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes  which  “  Enquirer,”  of  Hi- 
on,  N.  Y.,  so  accurately  describes,  is  the  larva  of  the 
American  currant  moth,  ( Abraxas ?  Riberia ,)  a  full 
description  and  figure  of  which,  in  its  different  stages, 
will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  1847,  page  461,  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  particulars  are  given  in  the  volume  for  1856,  p. 
427.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in 
these  accounts.  I  have  known  quite  a  variety  of  rem¬ 
edies  tried  for  expelling  these  worms  from  the  bushes, 
but  none  of  them  were  of  the  slightest  service.  The  in¬ 
sect  is  quite  analogous  to  the  European  gooseberry  moth, 
{Abraxas  Grossulaviata ,)  and  in  England  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ages  has  shown  that,  though  tedious,  the  only 
sure  and  effectual  process  by  which  the  bushes  can  be 
rid  of  these  worms,  is  to  shake  and  pinch  them  off  by 
hand,  and  crush  them  beneath  the  feet. 

I  know  not  what  the  larger  reddish  worm  is,  which 
“Enquirer”  speaks  of  as  living  together  in  clusters, 
and  wholly  stripping  the  branch  they  inhabit.  The  Red¬ 
humped  prominent,  mentioned  in  Trans.  State  Ag.  Soc. 
for  1856,  page  342,  corresponds  with  the  little  that  is 
stated  of  this  worm ;  but  I  have  never  known  this  to 
attack  currant  bushes,  or  to  appear  so  early  as  this  in 
the  season. 

I  have  wanted  very  much  to  draw  up  an  article  for 
the  Country  Gentleman  upon  the  Apple  tree  borer  ( Sa - 
perda  bivittata ,)  but  "other  engagements  are  so  pressing 
upon  me,  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  do  so  for  a  few  weeks 
to  come.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  to  your  readers,  briefly  and  in  haste,  but  most 
earnestly, 

Nota  Tiene  ! 

If  you  have  any  young  apple  trees ,  and  have  not 
yet  rubbed  their  bark  with  soap  this  season ,  do  so  im¬ 
mediately ,  without  fail! 

In  my  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  January, 
1857,  (vol  ix.  p.  78,)  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark 
of  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  was  published— that  he  had 
taken  thirty  large  sized  Buprestis  worms  from  a  choice 
apple  tree,  which  had  been  regularly  washed  with  soap, 
sulphur  and  tobacco  water,  in  May  or  June,  for  three 
years  preceding.  This  statement  excited  doubts  in  my 
mind  whether  soap  was,  after  all,  so  effectual  in  pro¬ 
tecting  trees  from  borers,  in  the  bark  and  wood,  as  all 
previous  testimony  had  induced  me  to  believe,  and  I 
resolved  to  say  nothing  more  respecting  the  efficacy  of 
this  substance,  until  I  could  test  it,  and  thus  be  able  to 
speak  from  my  own  observation  and  knowledge.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  entered  upon  an  experiment,  last  year,  with 
this  view.  I  have  thirty  young  apple  trees  between 
three  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  planted  in  six  rows. 
The  borer  had  the  year  before  invaded  most  of  these 
trees,  and  was  still  lurking  undiscovered  in  several  of 
them  as  I  since  find.  On  the  20th  of  June  I  rubbed  the 
bark  of  the  four  outer  rows  of  these  trees,  profusely, 
with  common  soft  soap,  and  omitted  applying  it  to  the 
two  middle  rows.  I  have  just  completed  a  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  these  trees.  The  unsoaped  ones  are  eight 
in  number.  In  four  of  these  no  young  grubs  were 
found  ;  two  of  them  having  been  so  nearly  girdled  by 
mice  two  or  three  winters  ago,  that  there  was  scarcely 


sufficient  hark  remaining  to  furnish  an  abode  for  a 
borer.  Of  the  four  remaining  trees,  three  had  two 
young  grubs  in  each  \  the  fourth  was  last  summer  the 
thriftiest  tree  in  the  whole  orchard,  but  this  spring,  to 
my  surprise,  only  two  of  its  limbs  put  forth  any  leaves, 
and  on  coming  to  examine  the  butt,  small  borers  from 
less  than  a  quarter  to  nearly  a  half  inch  in  length  were 
detected  and  cut  out  of  the  bark,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  !  I  also  have  four  other  young  trees,  standing 
apart  from  those  above  spoken  of,  and  as  a  farther  ex¬ 
periment,  I  wrapped  and  tied  tough,  thick  brown  pa¬ 
per  around  the  butt  of  these,  without  applying  soap  to 
them. 

This  spring  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  where  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  ground,  was  found  rotted  away 
so  as  to  slightly  expose  the  bark  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  one  of  these  trees  three  small  borers 
were  found.  Thus  in  twelve  trees  wbieh  were  not 
soaped,  twenty-four  borers  had  been  deposited  during 
the  past  year.  And  of  the  twenty-two  trees  to  which 
soap  was  applied,  a  most  careful  scrutiny  has  failed  to 
detect  a  single  young  borer  in  any  one  of  them.  The 
experiment  therefore  demonstrated  as  conclusively  as 
any  single  experiment  can  do,  that  this  substance  is  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  the  borer,  the  most  insidious 
and  deadly  enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend  in 
our  orchards.  Borne  of  the  trees  still  show  the  white 
salt-like  tinge  of  the  soap  applied  to  them  a  year  ago, 
which  satisfies  me  that  a  single  application  will  suffice 
to  protect  the  tree  for  the  whole  year.  Moreover,  the 
clean,  smooth,  bright  appearanco  of  the  bark  of  the 
soaped  trees  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  rough,  scaly, 
moss-covered  bark  of  the  unsoaped  ones,  showing  that 
the  health  and  vigor  which  this  substance  imparts  to  , , 
the  tree,  demands  and  will  abundantly  repay  for  its 
application  where  no  insect  depredators  are  present  in 
the  vicinity  to  be  repelled  by  it. 

A  single  experiment,  however,  can  seldom  be  relied 
upon  as  fully  establishing  any  point  of  this  kind.  An 
instance  forcibly  illustrating  this  is  now  fresh  in  my 
view.  An  article  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  copied  from  one  of  our  most  respectable  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals,  in  which  the  editor,  ex  cathedra ,  as¬ 
sures  his  readers  that  pulverized  charcoal  dusted  over 
cucumber  plants  will  effectually  repel  the  striped  yel¬ 
low  beetle  from  them.  On  this  subject  he  is  positive, 
from  actual  trial.  About  a  week  since,  I  discovered 
that  my  cucumber,  squash  and  citron  plants  were 
overrun,  eaten,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  soon  destroyed 
by  this  very  insect.  I  immediately  dusted  three  of  the 
hills  profusely  with  charcoal,  turning  up  the  leaves  of 
one  hill,  and  coating  their  wounded  and  bleeding  under 
sides  with  the  powder.  Three  other  hills  I  dusted  with 
pulverized  soot,  and  three  others  I  enclosed  in  boxes 
open  at  the  bottom  and  top,  whilst  others  still  were  left 
wholly  unguarded.  On  visiting  the  plants  next  day, 
these  beetles  were  found  upon  them  as  numerous  as 
before,  and  distributed  equally  upon  the  dusted  and 
undusted  hills,  some  of  them  black  with  the  coal  dust, 
like  a  hog  that  had  been  wallowing  in  the  mire.  With 
my  fingers  I  now  crushed  every  insect  that  was  not  so 
nimble  as  to  escape.  And  by  following  up  this  prac¬ 
tice  daily  since,  they  have  left  the  vines,  so  that  only  j 
a  few  stragglers  are  now  to  be  found,  and  these  con-  | 


tinue  to  occur 
I  have  now 
having  found 


is  often  on  the  dusted  hills  as  elsewhere, 
repared  boxes  for  nearly  all  the  hills, 
beetle  inside  of  these  boxes  in  only  a 
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single  instance.  The  experience  of  many  years  has 
shown  me  that  these  open  boxes  placed  around  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  squashes,  and  all  kindred  plants,  are  an 
effectual  protection  against  the  cut-worm,  the  striped 
beetle,  the  large,  stinking  squash  bug,  and  all  other 
insect  depredators. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  be  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  resume 
the  series  of  Entomological  contributions  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  which  other  engagements  have  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  intermit  for  some  time  past.  Asa  Fitch. 

Jane  28,  1858. 

- - - — ■ 

Improvement  of  Pastures. 

As  the  subject  of  the  grasses  and  its  importance  has 
been  frequently  treated  of  in  many  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  journals,  a  recurrence  to  it  at  any  time  it  is  hoped  . 
will  lead  the  agriculturist  to  study  his  best  interest. 
Our  pasture  grounds  need  greater  attention  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  paid  them,  to  make  them  productive  in  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality,  of  the  grasses  for  the  grazing  herd. 
Next  to  the  having  good  stock,  is  that  of  providing 
good  pasturing.  All  lands  are  not  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
grasses,  and  we  consequently  find  that  some  pastures 
in  which  there  is  a  luxuriant  ?nd  well  sustained  crop 
of  herbage  the  season  through,  the  animals  are  fam¬ 
ished  and  lean  that  are  fed  upon  them.  Other  lands 
devoted  to  their  use,  while  they  appear  short  and  dry, 
turn  out  their  tenants  in  the  fall  in  a  condition  obvi¬ 
ously  improved — they  are  fat,  sleek,  and  show  no  signs 
of  a  lack  of  food,  but  the  reverse.  Low  lands,  which 
are  generally  saturated  with  water  which  becomes 
stagnant,  seldom  produce  any  but  aquatic  grasses,  and 
can  never  be  rendered  good  for  pasture  without  drain¬ 
ing.  Although  they  produce  an  abundance  of  green, 
and  apparently  succulent  herbage,  the  animals  are  in¬ 
variably  poor,  afford  but  little  milk,  and  coi-ne  to  the 
barn  in  autumn  lean  and  enfeebled.  High  grounds, 
although  they  are  more  liable  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  drought,  have  the  advantage  of  producing  a  more 
nutritious  quality  of  food  ;  the  grasses  are  short,  sweet, 
and  highly  nutritive,  and  animals  pastured  upon  them 
gain  rapidly  in  flesh,  and  produce  not  only  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk,  but  that  of  a  superior  quality.  Yet 
the  best  pasture  lands,  like  the  grass  and  cultivated 
soils,  in  general,  will  nevertheless,  in  time  become 
sterile;  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  grass  will  “run 
out,”  and  be  supplanted  by  others  of  a  less  desirable 
kind  or  entirely  worthless  class.  Nature,  in  this,  seems 
to  corroborate  the  importance  of  a  rotary  system  of 
cultivation,  with  respect  to  all  the  more  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions.  After  producing  a  certain  class  of  plants, 
for  a  stated  or  definite  period,  the  soil  appears  to 
weary  of  it  and  to  demand  a  change.  We  see  in  our 
forests,  that  the  oak  succeeds  the  pine  and  the  pine 
the  oak.  So  the  minor  productions.  Corn  cannot  be 
cultivated  with  success  on  the  same  soil,  more  than 
three  years  in  succession  at  most.  Wheat  never  suc¬ 
ceeds  more  than  two,  and  clover  and  the  other  culti¬ 
vated  grasses  deteriorate  after  yielding  a  few  crops,  and 
finally  depreciate  and  disappear.  By  breaking  up  our 
pasture  grounds,  occasionally,  applying  manures  and 
plaster,  and  stocking  down  with  fresh  seed,  we  should 
find  the  soi  would  be  vastly  benefited  and  improved. 

Where  the  surface  is  such  as  not  to  favor  this  kind  of 
amelioration,  the  use  of  plaster,  ashes,  lime,  and 


other  similar  fertilizers,  is  of  great  benefit.  I  have 
seen  poudrette,  guano,  bone-dust,  &c.,  used  with  good 
success,  especially  on  sandy  soils  for  pasture.  But  as 
to  guano,  I  cannot  recommend  it  for  this  purpose,  at 
the  present  high  price. 

My  plan  for  the  last  named  soil,  is  to  turn  under  a 
good  crop  of  grass  in  August  or  September,  and  sow 
half  a  bushel  of  timothy,  and  red  and  white  clover 
equally  mixed,  and  apply  three  bushels  of  plaster  to 
the  acre  as  early  as  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  Sept.,  and 
keep  off  the  cattle  until  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
May  ;  this  is  all  that  will  be  needed  for  several  years, 
until  the  grass  plants  begin  to  fail,  then  they  may  be 
manured  with  good  barn-yard  manure  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  and  sow  three  or  four  bushels  of  plaster 
in  the  spring,  and  you  will  find  the  results  all  that  is 
desirable. 

Another  thing,  very  desirable  and  important  to  hav¬ 
ing  good  pastures,  is  to  know  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  its  chemical  constituents,  and  then  the  kind  of 
grasses  that  will  produce  the  most  nutrition  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  fed,  whether  for  milk  or  flesh  ;  for  the  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine  from  whence  all  our  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  animal  nutrition,  is  the  identity 
or  almost  identity,  of  tho  principle  of  vegetable  and 
animal  body.  The  conclusion  founded  upon  this  iden¬ 
tity  is,  that  with  slight  modifications,  the  vegetable 
principles  are  assimilated  by  the  animal  frame — the 
albuminous  being  converted  into  flesh  and  muscle,  the 
oily  ingredients  into  fat,  and  the  mineral  salts  into 
bone  and  other  solid  parts.  In  the  dairy,  next  to  a 
good  cow,  is -the  importance  of  good  food  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  article  of  butter  or  cheese.  Many 
dairymen  are  disappointed  in  not  having  a  good  article, 
and  frequently  lay  tho  blame  to  the  dairymaid,  when 
the  real  truth  is,  the  fault  is  in  not  providing  good  feed 
and  pure  water  for  the  cows.  G.  t. 

Side-hill  Blow  on  Level  Ground. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — In  answer  to  “  J.  H.”  in 
Co.  Gent,  of  June  10,  as  to  side-hill  plows,  I  would  say 
that  two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  side-hill  plow.  I 
have  now  used  it  two  seasons,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  owned  a  level  prairie  farm  even, 
I  would  have  no  other  plow  on  the  premises.  I  like  it 
everywhere  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  so  that 
you  can  judge  Tor  yourself. 

1st.  You  can  plow  a  piece  of  ground  quicker  with  a 
side-hill  plow  than  you  can  to  go  around  it  with  a  com¬ 
mon  plow,  because  the  furrows  are  all  long. 

2d.  It  saves  making  “dead”  furrows  and  ridges.  I 
usually  turn  the  furrow  one  way  one  year  and  the  oth¬ 
er  way  the  next  year,  unless  the  land  is  very  steep. 

3d.  It  saves  turning  on  and  treading  down  what  is 
plowed,  as  we  are  obliged  to  when  we  go  around  the 
“  land.” 

4th.  We  find  we  can  plow  around  stumps  and  stones, 
and  up  to  fences  better  with  a  side-hill  plow  than  with 
a  common  plow. 

I  know  side-hill  plows  are  a  little  heavier  than  com¬ 
mon  ones,  and  it  is  some  more  work  to  learn  both  oxen 
to  go  in  the  furrow.  The  plow  I  have  used  turns 
sward-land  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  where  it  is  level — 
as  well  as  common  plows,  I  think.  It  is  about  heavy 
enough  for  one  pair  of  oxen  to  break  up  with,  but  a 
lighter  one  would  be  better  for  “  old  land.”  E.  Graves, 
J r.  Asli/ield,  Mass. 

- -  - ; 
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Roaring  in  Horses. 

Haying  bought  a  valuable  work-horse  last  winter,  I 
find  that  his  wind  is  somewhat  affected ;  when  he  be¬ 
comes  fatigued  he  breathes  very  loud.  I  can  only  com¬ 
pare  the  sound  of  his  breathing  to  the  escape  pipe  of 
a  steam  mill,  which  it  resembles  some  in  sound.  Please 
inform  me  through  the  Cultivator  what  ails  him  and 
what  to  do  for  him.  H.  G.  Illinois}. 

This  is  probably  a  modification  of  the  disease  com¬ 
monly  termed  roaring.  It  is  produced  by  various 
causes,  and  assumes  different  characteristics.  It  may 
result  from  catarrh,  influenza,  or  bronchitis ;  from  lo¬ 
cal  injury  ;  by  a  thickening  of  the  membranes  lining 
the  breathing  organs  ;  from  tumors ;  and  from  other 
causes.  Its  symptoms  will  be  variously  modified  by 
different  influences.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  it 
usually  is  hard  to  cure ;;  the  treatment  depends  on  the 
cause  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  requires  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  than  is  stated  above.  Dr.  Dadd  remarks  : 

The  intelligent  reader  will  here  perceive,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  very  little  hopes  can  be  entertained 
of  a  cure,  and  in  fact  the  defect  cannot  be  cured  un¬ 
less  we  can  remove  the  exciting  cause  ;  and  that,  in 
cases  of  distortion,  hepatization,  &c.,  is  beyond  our  art. 
If  the  difficulty  be  at  all  removable,  we  know  of  no 
better  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  improving  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  subject,  in  the  use  of  proper  diet, 
expectorants,  and  relaxants ;  by  steaming  the  nasal 
passages,  &c.  If  it  arise  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
let  them  be  stimulated  daily  with  hartshorn  liniment, 
or  some  such  application,  and  frequent  hand  rubbing. 
If  from  tumors,  let  them  be  removed.  If  the  thyroid 
glands  are  enlarged,  they  should  be  rubbed  daily  with 
stimulating  liniment,  or  ointment  of  iodine.  The  horse 
should  at  all  times  have  the  free  use  of  his  head  and 
neck,  or  the  best  treatment  might  fail.  Should  the 
cause  of  roaring  evidently  exist  (below  the  fauces)  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  bronchii,.  trachea,  or  lungs,  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  may  be  preferred,  which  consists  in  ma¬ 
king  an  opening  into  the  trachea,  and  through  it  in¬ 
serting  a  tube,  which  may  be  worn  for  any  length  of 
time,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  cleanse  it  occasion¬ 
ally. 

- e-*-« - 

Larvas  on  Plum  Trees. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  subscribers,  give  a  remedy 
for  the  extermination  of  small  caterpillers,  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  great  numbers  upon  plum  trees  in  this  vicinity; 
do  they  emanate  from  the  curculio,  or  is  it  a  new  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  unfortunate  plum  tree  is  subjected  to, 
and  if  so,  by  what  means  can  they  be  eradicated  ? 

They  somewhat  resemble  the  disagreeable  worms 
which  a  few  years  ago  appeared  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  Linden  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  their  webs  upon  the  heads  of  persons 
passing  under  them.  As  they  grow  to  greater  size 
upon  the  plum  trees,  they  must  prove  an  obstinate 
enemy.  Can  they  be  killed  by  fumigating,  or  shower¬ 
ing  with  some  liquid,  which  in  killing  them  will  not 
injure  the  tree.  J.  If.  C.  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

They  cannot  be  allied  to  the  curculio,  for  that  is  old, 
and  these  appear  to  be  new — besides  the  larvae  of  the 
curculio  do  not  infest  trees  and  dangle  on  threads,  but 
live  within  the  body  of  the  fruit.  As  we  are  furnished 
with  no  description  of  these  caterpillers,  we  cannot  in 
any  case  say  what  they  are — and  even  if  we  had  them 
before  us,  we  should  probably  be  unable  to  recognize 
them,  as  there  are  a  vast  number  of  kinds  of  the 


geometer  caterpillars  (Harris  knew  seventy- eight)  of 
which  these  are  probably  one.  No  fumigation  could  be 
well  given  them  on  so  large  a  scale,  strong  enough  to 
destroy  them.  If  coal  tar  (gas  tar);  could  be  applied 
to  them  in  some  wholesale  manner,  without  touching 
the  tree,  it  would  no  doubt  prove  effectual,  as  if  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  destructive  to  such  insects,  but  if  would  per¬ 
haps  be  impossible  to  apply  it. 


Good  Cultivation — the  Small  Fruits. 

We  were  much  interested  during  a  recent  visit  to 
the  grounds  of  J.  S.  Goold,  of  Macedon,  N  ¥.,  with 
the  rapid  progress  he  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  smaller  fruits  during  the  two  years  he  has  occu¬ 
pied  his  present  farm.  His  success  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  very  short  period  since  he  has  relin¬ 
quished  the  manufacture  of  rail  cars  in  Albany,  and 
assumed  rural  pursuits,  should  incite  the  emulation  of 
the  many  who  have  had  less  success,  although  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  their  lives. 

In  order  to  produce  immediate  results,  he  has  given 
his  attention  largely  to  the  culture  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  He  has  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  stools  of  the  Fastolff,  Franconia,  Knevett’s  giant, 
and  Red  Antwerp  raspberries,  which  are  now  setting 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  He  finds  these  sorts  nearly  equal 
as  to  productiveness.  The  Dorchester  and  New-Ro- 
chel’e  blackberries  both  prove  good  bearers  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  preferred  for  its  flavor,  and  the  latter  for  its 
size  and  great  bearing.  Although  but  a  few  weeks 
since  the  first  leaves  appeared,  some  of  the  new  shoots 
of  the  Rochelle  blackberry  already  measure  over  six 
feet.  A  new  seedling  of  the  common  black  raspberry 
or  Black  cap,  is  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
It  possesses  great  vigor  of  growth,  and  covers  the  face 
of  a  trellis  five  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  long.  Last 
year,  its  longest  shoot  was  twelve  feet.  It  is  now 
loaded  with  forming  berries. 

Wilson’s  Albany  is  his  favorite  strawberry.  We 
found  many  of  the  berries  to  measure  an  inch  and  a 
third  in  diameter.  New  plantations  of  this  variety, 
made  about  six  or  seven  weeks  before,  bore  as  large 
crops  as  many  other  sorts  the  second  year,  and  many 
of  the  berries,  now  ripe,  measured  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter. 

His  cultivation  of  both  raspberries  and  strawberries, 
is  performed  chiefly  by  a  horse,  and  the  surface  has 
been  kept  constantly  mellow.  We  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  the  mellowing  process  could  be  repeated 
often  enough  by  hand  labor.  He  has  not  manured 
his  grounds,  and  only  plowed  them  to  a  good  depth. 
With  such  success,  he  is  (of  course)  a  constant  reader 

of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

- g-«  « - 

Drying  '.Peaches  without  Peeling. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Journal  commu¬ 
nicates  a  new  plan  of  drying  peaches,  which  may  be 
of  service  to  our  readers.  The  furze  is  removed  by 
immersing  in  lye,  made  by  boiling  wood-ashes  in  water, 
to  a  tolerable  strength.  The  lye  should  be  warm, 
but  not  so  as  to  cook  the  peaches,  which  are  rubbed  in 
it  awhile,  and  then  washed  in  clear  cold  water.  Every 
particle  of  furze  will  be  removed,  and  only  a  thin  skin 
remain — they  can  then  be  cut  and  dried  in  the  usual 
manner.  They  thus  lose  nothing  of  their  sweetness  by 
peeling,  and  are  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality  for  all 
cooking  purposes. 
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Editorial  Correspondence — VIII. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  May,  1858. 

Springfield, 

The  residence  of  George  Patterson,  Esq.,  in  Carroll 
county,  contains  1,759  acres.  About  700  are  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  applied  240,000 
bushels  of  lime  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000.  lie  said  that 
as  a  farmer,  he  u  believed  in  lime,  grass,  and  dung,’1 
and  we  had  evidence  that  it  was  a  creed  not  of  words 
merely,  but  of  actions.  For  many  years  Mr.  P.  has 
devoted  himself  closely  to  his  agricultural  operations, 
and  has  been  a  minute  observer  as  well  as  a  careful 
and  thorough  practitioner. 

The  first  thing  to  spring  up  after  the  application  of 
lime,  he  had  noticed  to  be  mulleins ;  then  comes  the 
white  clover,  and  lastly.,  what  he  considers  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  same  grass  as  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Poapra- 
tensis.  In  speaking  of  grasses,  Mr.  P.  mentioned 
Timothy  Hanson  of  Baltimore,  who  first  introduced 
that  kind  known  so  widely  by  his  Christian  name,  and 
which  also  bears  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  sir-, 
name  of  one  Herd,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  it 
growing  wild. 

The  rotation  on  which  Mr.  Patterson  has  decided,  is 
one  of  nine  years,  viz :  clover  for  two  years,  wheat  one 
year,  timothy  mowed  for  hay  two  years,  and  then 
pastured  for  two  years  more,  and  lastly  one  crop  of 
corn.  Timothy  and  orchard  grass  he  compared  thus.: 
the  former  will  make  twice  the  hay,  but  the  latter  gives 
more  pasture.  Timothy  he  cuts  just  as  the  head  is 
forming.  To  cure  clover  hay  properly,  it  must  retain 
the  color  of  flower  and  leaf  perfectly,  and  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  recommends  this  as  the  cheapest  and  simplest  mode: 
he  lets  it  lie  in  the  swath  about  six  hours,  then  turns 
and  gives  the  lower  side  half  an  hour  to  dry  in,  puts 
up  .in  small  cocks  and  takes  in  the  next  day. 

His  treatment  of  the  corn  crop  may  be  interesting. 
The  timothy  sod  having  been  turned  in,  in  the  fall,  as 
deeply  as  possible,  say  by  plowing  9  or  10  inches,  the 
field  is  thoroughly  harrowed  three  times  in  spring,  and 
laid  off  by  the  plow  three  and  a  half  feet  by  four.  The 
corn  is  dropped  in,  in  the  rows  laid  off  by  the  first 
plowing,  and  is  covered  by  the  harrow.  There  is  thus 
no  furrow  left  for  the  water  to  tear  out  the  seed  or 
young  plants. 

Tlie  Patterson  Devons. 

But  Mr.  Patterson’s  Devons  are  the  main  feature  of 
the  place.  The  herd  is  descended  from  six  heifers  and  a 
bull  presented  to  a  brother  of  the  present  owner  by 
Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  England,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Earl  of  Leicester — a  man  whose  fondness  for  fine 
trees  is  as  noted  as  that  he  manifested  for  superior 
stock — it  being  related  of  him  that  he  planted  1,800 
acres  in  wood,  and  lived  to  sail  in  a  yacht  made  from 
timber  of  his  own  planting.  In  order  to  change  the 
blood  when  necessary,  Mr.  Patterson  has  imported  five 
bulls  during  the  22  years  since  the  stock  first  came  into 
his  hands — the  bull  Anchises,  (140)  bought  from  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  (who  stated  that  he  had  purchased 
him  for  his  own  use  from  one  of  the  best  herds  in  Dev¬ 
onshire,)  and  imported  in  1836;  Eclipse.  (191)  calved 
in  1839,  and  imported  from  Mr.  Bloomfield  of  Warham, 
Norfolk,  England;  Herod,  (214)  calved  in  1844,  and 
imported  from  the  same  herd  in  1846 ;  Norfolk,  (266) 
calved  in  1851,  and  imported  from  the  same  herd  the 


succeeding  year ;  and  Chafsfield,  (to  be  entered  in  next 
vol.  Herd  Book,)  now  three  years  old,  imported  two 
years  after  from  the  Quartly  stock,  and  although  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  those  previously  brought  over,  still 
apparently  very  satisfactory  to  his  owner,  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  great  symmetry  and  promise.  The  price  paid 
for  him  at  home  was  one  hundred  guineas,  and  his  cost 
by  the  time  he  reached  his  present  residence  not  much 
short  of  $1,000. 

The  herd  now  includes  between  eighty  and  ninety 
head — the  young  cows  by  K  Norfolk,”  and  the  older 
ones  by  “  Herod.”  Mr.  Patterson’s  stock  has  always 
been  selected  more  with  a  view  to  the  dairy  qualities,  by 
which  the  breed  was  first  mainly  distinguished,  than 
to  that  perfection  of  form,  which,  together  with  some 
diminution  in  size,  characterizes  the  more  recently 
“improved”  importations.  He  thinks  that  his  stock 
will  run  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  the  heavier  of  the  two, 
but  I  should  scarcely  estimate  the  difference  so  great. 
I  was  really  surprised  to  notice  the  evenness  that  char¬ 
acterizes  all  the  animals  we  saw, —  and  there  can 
be  few  herds  anywhere  in  which  the  general  average 
of  merit  must  be  ranked  so  high.  Doubtless  a  judge 
of  greater  experience  would  have  perceived  differences 
of  much  importance  to  him  in  considering,  as  a  breed¬ 
er  should,  the  influence  each  point  in  the  parent  pos¬ 
sesses  upon  his  progeny,  but  I  question  whether  the 
majority  of  such  committees  as  render  decisions  at  our 
State  shows,  would  not  have  found  it  a  very  difficult 
task  to  select  the  best  one,  or  two,  or  three,  from  the  15 
or  20  head  of  young  stock  we  saw  in  one  field,  while 
they  might  have  been  scarcely  less  puzzled  in  deciding 
the  merits  of  the  cows. 

Mr.  Patterson  still  adheres  to  the  way  of  breeding 
prevalent  before  the  days  of  Herd  Books — only  regis¬ 
tering  the  sire  of  his  calves,  and  not  keeping  their 
pedigrees  back  from  dam  to  dam.  Take  away,  thus, 
the  influence  which  every  item  in  a  pedigree  has  come 
to  have  upon  the  decisions  of  most  who  are  at  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them,  and  where  so  many  are  so  nearly 
equal,  there  might  be  no  two  judges  whose  opinions 
would  exactly  coincide.  The  condition  of  the  herd  at¬ 
tests  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  but  no  over-feeding 
or  stuffing.  I  was  somewhat  astonished  in  view  of  the 
smooth  coats  and  soft  hides,  and  well  fleshed  frames 
before  me,  to  learn  that  it  has  been  the  custom  to  let 
the  calves  run  unsheltered  the  first  winter,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  them  more  hardy.  It  has  also  been 
the  practice  to  “  cut  the  first  calfs  throat,”  in  order 
to  milk  the  heifer,  and  develope  her  bag  well  during 
her  first  milking  season.  The  calves  run  with  the  cows, 
instead  of  being  brought  up  by  hand  and  fed  the  milk 
from  two  or  three,  as  it  is  intimated  breeders  of  fine 
stock  sometimes  are  obliged  to  do  ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  render  the  dams  large 
yielders  of  the  food  so  necessary  to  the  thriftiness  of 
their  calves,  while  the  size  and  fatness  in  which  the 
latter  were  found,  evidences  the  successful  attainment 
of  this  end. 

Headers  at  the  south,  or  elsewhere,  who  may  have 
been  heretofore  unsuccessful  applicants  for  the  limited 
surplus  Mr.  Patterson  has  heretofore  had  yearly  to 
dispose  of  from  his  Devon  herd,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  year  there  is  a  somewhat  larger  num¬ 
ber  offered  than  usual.  Mr.  Patterson’s  address  is  at 
the  Sykesville  post-office. 
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Otlier  Stoclc  on  the  Place, 

Our  host’s  flock  of  sheep,  mostly,  I  think,  of  South- 
down  grades,  numbered  three  hundred.  As  to  swine, 
after  trying  Sussex,  Essex,  Chester  County,  and  two  or 
three  other  sorts,  he  had  pitched  upon  the  Berkshires 
as  the  best  bacon  makers.  A  convenient  building, 
constructed  of  stone  in  ten  compartments,  would  ac¬ 
commodate  80  or  100  hogs.  They  are  only  raised  to 
a  sufficient  extent,  I  understood,  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  workmen  on  the  estate — little  being  sold  from 
the  farm,  except  the  Devons,  some  wheat,  and  a 
few  score  of  fattened  steers,  together  with  the  surplus 
from  the  sheep  flock. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  horses  are  employed  in  farm  work, 
and  Mr.  Patterson  has  some  breeding  stock  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  considerable  value.  A  three-year  old 
blood  colt  called  Sultan,  by  Childe  Harold,  was,  among 
several  others,  examined  at  length  by  our  company. 
He  stands  full  16  hands  high,  and  was  remarked  as 
very  good  in  most  points  which  horsemen  esteem — long 
in  the  arm  and  short  in  cannon,  beautiful  in  the  pas¬ 
tern,  which  is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  and  tery  gentle  and  intelligent  in  ex¬ 
pression  ;  with  an  excellent  back,  graceful  and  spirit¬ 
ed  action,  and  the  promise  of  a  sufficient  modicum  of 
speed.  One  bright  morning  when  only  eight  months 
old,  he  cleared  three  post  and  rail  fences  in  succession, 
while  in  frolicsome  humor,  and  when  he  comes  to  be 
broken  will  probably  show  that  he  has  lost  little  of  his 
activity.  We  also  saw  a  fine  old  horse  now  upwards  of 
27,  seventeen  hands  high,  which  for  15  years  was  in  Mr. 
Patterson’s  constant  service  as  a  saddle  horse. 

In  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  cattle,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  makes  a  distinction  between  the  words  race  and 
breed ,  defining  the  latter  as  a  cross  of  races.  Thus  he 
spoke  of  the  Scotch  polled  cattle,  the  Herefords,  and 
the  Devons,  all  of  which  possess  a  marked  uniformity, 
as  races ,  while  Short-Horns  and  Ayrshires  he  ranked 
as  breeds . 

- o-©-* - 

Treatment  of  Cows  with  Weak  Backs. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — Mr.  John  Flint  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  inquires  “what  he  should  have  done  to  save  the 
life  of  a  valuable  cow,”  which  was  troubled  with  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  hind  parts  after  calving.  One  year  ago 
last  spring,  I  had  a  similar  case.  One  of  my  cows 
calved  in  the  pasture,  and  at  evening  I  put  the  cow 
and  calf  in  the  stable  together,  both  apparently  very 
well.  But  the  next  morning  when  I  went  to  see  them, 
the  cow  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  up, 
but  could  not,  apparently  owing  to  weakness  in  her 
back  and  hips  (as  she  would  readily  raise  upon  her 
knees.)  After  I  found  she  could  not  get  up  alone,  I 
endeavored,  with  the  assistance  of  several  men,  to 
raise  her  by  means  of  placing  a  wide  piece  of  cloth 
under  her,  and  attaching  it  overhead  to  the  joists  by 
ropes.  But  all  my  efforts  failed  to  relieve  her,  and  I 
concluded  she  would  die,  and  left  her  on  a  bed  of  straw. 
But  it  was  suggested  to  me  to  bathe  her  back  with 
wormwood  steeped  in  vinegar.  I  did  so,  putting  the 
liquid  on  as  hot  as  the  hand  could  bear  it,  rubbing  it 
in  well  on  the  back  and  hips,  and  especially  just  for¬ 
ward  of  the  hips.  The  bathing  and  rubbing  (with  a 
cloth)  were  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  the  next 
day  the  cow  got  up  without  assistance,  and  has  done 
well  ever  since.  Alonzo  Green.  Lancaster ,  N.  Y. 


Draining  Stiff  Clays. 

Messrs.  Tuckers — If  your  correspondent  D.  W.  J., 
(see  Co.  Gent.  June  24th,  p.  401,)  would  read  my  ar¬ 
ticle  (see  Co.  Gent.  June  10th,  p.  369,)  over  again,  and 
attentively,  I  believe,  in  place  of  thinking  himself  a 
little  witty,  he  would  think  himself  a  little  soft — but 
the  only  experience  I  have  had  in  digging  into  soils  to 
judge  of  draining,  out  of  this  county  (Seneca,)  was  in 
his  county,  Niagara.  I  will  tell  him  how  I  found  it 
there.  A  gentleman  a  few  years  ago  wrote  me,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  go  there  and  give  him  my  ideas  re¬ 
specting  some  fields  he  wished  to  improve.  When  I 
went  there,  I  found  the  surface  very  wet  from  a  heavy 
shower  that  had  fallen  a  few  hours  previous,  but  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  draining  it,  and 
went  right  to  work  to  aid  the  owner  in  staking  out  a 
number  of  drains.  Next  morning  I  went  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  what  we  had  done,  intending  to  return 
home  after  breakfast,  but  great  was  my  surprise,  to 
find  the  surface  of  the  fields  still  very  wet,  while  no 
more  rain  had  fallen.  At  my  request  the  gentleman 
placed  a  number  of  men  and  spades  at  my  service  to 
examine  the  subsoil.  A  few  inches  below  the  surface 
I  found  a  stiff  blue  clay  for  about  ten  inches  deep,  and 
as  impervious  to  water  as  so  much  iron.  Underneath 
that  blue  clay,  I  found  a  red  clay,  apparently  imper- 
.vious  to  water,  but  as  water  could  not  get  through  the 
blue,  I  could  only  guess  at  that,  and  after  spending 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  five  men  digging 
holes  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  I  found  I  knew  no 
more  how  such  land  could  be  drained  than  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  drain  dug.  I  advised  the  gentleman 
to  try  a  few  experiments  by  digging  a  few  ditches  as  I 
laid  them  out,  and  plowing  as  deep  as  possible  with 
subsoil  plow,  but  to  get  no  tile  until  he  saw  if  he  could 
get  a  run  of  water.  He  paid  my  traveling  expenses, 
treated  me  very  kindly,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  him  since. 

Now  if  your  correspondent’s  soil  and  subsoil  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  soil,  I  would  advise  him  to  feel  his  way  cau¬ 
tiously  in  draining.  Certainly  no  man  would  be  fool 
enough  to  dig  ditches  and  lay  tile,  if  there  is  no  water 
to  carry  off.  John  Johnston. 

- «  ©e - 

How  .to  get  a  Rain  G-uage. 

Answer  to  “N.”  (Co  Gent.  June  10th.) — To  make 
a  good,  cheap  rain  guage,  go  to  a  tinsmith  and  get  a 
cup  made  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  inches 
deep.  Before  soldering  it  together,  and  after  cutting 
out,  take  an  engineer’s  or  surveyor’s  rule  and  mark  the 
inches  and  tenths  with  a  scratch  awl,  commencing  at.  the 
bottom  of  the  cup — make  the  marks  for  inches  one  inch 
long  ;  and  tenths  one-quarter  ditto — the  half  inches 
might  be  half  an  inch  long.  When  the  cup  is  sol¬ 
dered  together,  you  will  have  the  measure  on  the  in¬ 
side  so  that  you  can  see  the  exact  depth  of  rain  which 
has  fallen  at  any  time.  Take  a  piece  of  two  inch  plank 
one  foot  square  ;  set  the  cup  on  the  center  and  drive  a 
nail  through  each  corner  of  the  bottom  (which  should 
be  square  and  the  cup  round,  thus  leaving  the  corners 
of  the  bottom  projecting  ;)  set  it  in  the  garden  or  field, 
away  from  the  fenee  and  trees,  and  after  e-very  shower 
turn  out  the  water  to  prevent  rust.  If  made  of  cop¬ 
per,  such  as  stove  boilers  are  made  of,  the  guage  would 
last  a  lifetime.  Cost  of  a  tin  one,  about  50  cents ; 
copper,  about  $1.  D.  A  A.  n. 
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Composts — Muck  and  Barn  Manure. 


In  our  recent  article  on  composts  of  muck  and  ashes, 
reference  was  made  to  a  still  more  profitable  use  of  the 
first  named  material,  viz :  for  composting  with  barn 
manures.  We  have  also  spoken  briefly  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bringing  manure  into  a  partially  decomposed 
state,  before  applying  it  to  the  soil  for  the  immediate 
use  of  crops, — stating  muck  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  absorbents,  and  to  be  largely  increased  in  ma- 
nuriai  value,  by  being  so  employed.  We  will  now 
bring  the  testimony  of  practical  men  on  the  point  in 
question,  and  recall  some  directions  as  to  the  modus 
operand i,  which  have  already  been  noted  in  our  col¬ 
umns. 

“The  most  practical  and  profitable  mode  of  using 
muck,”  says  Mr.  Browne’s  Essay,  before  quoted,  “is 
to  collect  and  store  it  in  a  dry  state,  convenient  to  the 
stalls,  and  then  from  day  to  day  to  spread  upon  the 
animal  droppings,  twice  their  bulk  of  muck.  The  late 
Elias  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  estimated  three 
cords  of  manure  composted  in  this  manner,  at  a  higher 
value  than  three  cords  of  the  droppings  alone.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  man  in  the  country  has  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  much  attention,  or  conducted  his  operations  in 
a  more  extensive  and  systematic  manner.” 

The  mode  of  employing  it  in  the  stable ,  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  practiced  by  Mr.  F.  Holbrook,  of  Y t,  {who 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,)  is  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  notice  in  this  connection.  His  stables  are  con¬ 
structed  very  much  on  the  plan  given  in  No.  15,  of  the 
last  volume  of  the  Country  Gentleman  {p.  236,) 
with  a  trench  just  back  of  the  stalls.  He  says: 

“  This  trench  is  the  place  of  all  places  for  manufac¬ 
turing  compost  manure.  Last  winter  muck  was  used. 
It  was  dug  the  preceding  August,  and  piled  on  dry 
ground  near  the  swamp,  to  drain  and  lighten  ;  a  part 
of  the  heap  was  carted  to  the  barn,  as  soon  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  to  be  stabled  in  the  fall,  and  the  remainder 
was  hauled  by  the  first  sledding,  and  piled  near  the 
stable  door  under  a  shed  open  to  the  south.  *  *  A 

bushel  basketful  was  put  behind  each  animal  every 
morning.  The  solid  and  liquid  manure  droppings  of 
the  day  and  night  fell  into  the  trench  upon  the  muck, 
the  liquid  droppings  completely  saturated  it,  and  the 
contents  of  the  trench,  thus  mingled,  were  thrown  out 
the  following  morning.  In  the  very  coldest  days  of 
winter  a  thin  sprinkling  of  straw,  or  other  litter,  was 
placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  before  putting 
in  the  muck,  which  prevented  the  latter  from  freezing 
to  the  trench.  There  were  but  few  days,  however, 
cold  enough  to  make  this  precaution  necessary.  The 
cattle  always  had  a  bedding  of  straw  or  other  course 
litter,  which  was  daily  thrown  out  with  the  contents  of 
the  trench,  serving  to  swell  the  manure  heap,  to  keep 
it  up  light,  and  to  promote  fermentation.  The  com¬ 
post  was  minutely  and  well  mingled  every  day  by  this 
mode,  and  no  shovelling  over  was  necessary.  The 
solid  and  liquid  droppings  falling  upon  the  muck,  fresh 
and  warm  from  the  animals,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  every  portion  of  it,  produced  an  immediate  and 
powerful  action  on  it,  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  muck  was  well  prepared  for  use  in  the  spring,  than 
could  have  been  properly  prepared  with  the  same  stock 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  composting.” 

The  importance  of  this  extract  justifies  its  length, 
hut  leaves  little  room  for  extending  the  present  arti¬ 
cle.  We  would  refer,  however,  to  the  use  of  muck  to 
1  be  spread  over  the  barnyard  in  the  fall,  and  then  co¬ 
vered  with  the  manure  made  during  winter,  the  whole 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  piled  in  the  spring. 
After  undergoing  fermentation  in  this  state,  it  will 


prove  of  high  value  for  crops  ;  better,  even,  than  the 
usual  quality  of  long  manure.  Another  method  often 
practiced,  is  to  draw  the  manure  from  the  yard  and 
place  it  in  a  heap  of  alternate  layers  of  muck  and  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  We- have 
practiced  this  with  good  effect,  and  very  little  extra 
labor. 

That  composted  barn  manure  is  in  its  best  state  for 
growing  crops,  and  that  an  addition  of  muck  prevents 
loss  during  the  process  and  increases  its  value,  we  think 
well  established.  Hundreds  of  opinions  aDd  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  might  be  gathered  from  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  literature,  especially  that  emanating  from 
New- England,  where  muck  abounds,  and  where  ma¬ 
nure  is  esteemed  of  greater  importance  and  worth  more 
pains-taking  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Drying  Rlmharb. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  inquiry  from  a  gentleman  relative  to  drying 
rhubarb.  Rhubarb  dries  very  well,  and  when  well 
prepared  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
stalks  should  be  broken  off  while  they  are  crisp  and 
tender,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length. 
These  pieces  should  then  be  strung  on  a  thin  twine  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  Rhubarb  shrinks  very  much  in  dry¬ 
ing,  more  so  than  any  plant  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  strongly  resembles  pieces  of  soft  wood.  When 
wanted  for  use  it  should  he  soaked  in  water  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  simmered  over  a  slow  fire.  None  of 
its  properties  appear  to  be  lost  by  drying,  and  it  is 
equally  as  good  a  sauce  in  winter  as  that  made  from 
any  other  dried  fruit.  Very  few  varieties  of  rhubarb 
are  suitable  for  drying,  as  most  of  them  contain  too 
much  woody  fibre.  The  best  variety  of  rhubarb  for 
any  purpose,  is  the  Victoria  when  grown  in  a  suitable 
location.  The  Mammoth  is  worthless,  owing  to  its 
fibrous  nature,  as  are  also  some  other  kinds.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  rhubarb  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  as  its  merits  become  known.  It  is  the 
most  wholesome  plant  I  know  of,  and  makes  dump¬ 
lings  and  pies,  that  might  tempt  an  epicure.  J.  A.  y. 

A  Good.  Crop  of  Cabbages. 

Mr.  Blanchard  of  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  plowed  the  spring 
of  1856,  one  acre  of  land  eight  inches  deep,  manured 
with  30  cords  of  good  barn-yard  manure  and  swamp 
muck,  mixed  thoroughly  together.  After  plowing  he 
harrowed  and  bushed  it ;  then  planted  his  seed  one 
yard  apart  each  way,  four  seed  in  a  hill ;  thinned  out 
when  large  enough,  to  one  plant  in  a  hill ;  run  the 
plow  or  cultivator  through  every  week,  till  the  first  of 
November.  Produce  7,200  heads — average  weight 
of  cabbages  from  12  to  36  pounds — sent  to  Providence 
22  heads,  weighing  on  an  average  30  pounds  each. 
Sum  received  for  the  whole  acre,  $700.  Peter  Side- 
botham.  Late  of  Valley  Fails ,  R.  I ,  now  of  Shir¬ 
ley  Village ,  Mass. 

.  - 60^. - - 

Remedy  for  Bites  and.  Stings. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  preparing  to  travel  or 
go  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  them  that  an  ounce  vial  of  spirits  of  hartshorn 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  indispensables,  as  in 
case  of.  being  bitten  or  stung  by  any  poisonous  animal 
or  insect,  the  immediate  and  free  application  of  this  al¬ 
kali  as  a  wash  to  the  part  bitten,  gives  instant,  perfect 
and  permanent  relief,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  (we  be  ^ 
lieve)  not  excepted ;  so  will  strong  ashes-water.  V 

'  '  ' 
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Editorial  Correspondence — X. 

*  m 

From  Wilmington,  Delaware,  across  the  Christiana 
river,  over  the  low  flats  from  which  the  water  is  diked 
out,  and  upon  a  fine  turnpike  road,  one  can  see  from 
his  wagon  some  of  the  very  finest  farming  land  of  this 
country,  and  probably  a  larger  extent  of  hedging 
than  it  can  anywhere  else  boast  in  an  equal  terri¬ 
tory.  There  is  a  strip  of  soil  here,  covering  a  conside¬ 
rable  tract — perhaps  from  20  to  30  miles  in  length,  and 
from  5  to  10  in  width— which  includes  a  less  proportion 
that  is  waste  and  poor,  than  perhaps  any  other  area  we 
have  of  the  same  size — there  being  few  trees  to  shade 
it,  (whence  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  abundance  of 
hedges,)  few  stones  to  obstruct  the  plowshare,  very  lit¬ 
tle  that  is  so  wet  as  to  be  unavailable,  and,  with  here 
and  there  a  rare  exception,  scarce  a  rood  that  is  not 
naturally  and  with  fair  treatment  very  productive. 
When  the  .early  settlers  first  visited  the  country,  they 
are  said  to  have  reported  the  existence  of  a  bay  large 
enough  to  ride  the  navies  of  the  world  ;  but  a  further 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  water  was  most¬ 
ly  very  shallow,  rising  from  its  channels  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  and  experience,  (I  do  not  know  at 
how  early  a  day,)  taught  that  by  getting  rid  of  this 
water  and  banking  it  out,  some  of  the  richest  of  allu¬ 
vial  deposits  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmer.  And  the  higher  ground  back  from  the  marsh, 
although  not  so  productive  I  believe,  of  grass,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  had  been 
very  much  worn  down  if  not  nearly  exhausted — is  now 
like  a  garden.  The  labors  of  several  eminent  agricul¬ 
turists,  have  been  devoted  to  restoring  the  lost  fertili¬ 
ty,  and  extending  the  knowledge  how  to  do  it,  more 
and  more  widely — among  them  the  lamented  Chauncy 
P.  Holcomb  and  the  late  Senator  Clayton.  Here,  too 
have  flourished  the  much- talked  of  Reybolb  peach 
orchards.  And  here  there  is  now  carried  on  some  of  the 
best  farming  the  traveller  may  find  after  many  a  long 
journey — the  results  of  such  glances  at  which  as  I  could 
get  during  two  days  of  constant  rain,  are  now  at  the 
service  of  the  reader. 

44  Bloomfield  Farm” 

Has  been  occupied  for  the  past  eighteen  years  by  Mr. 
Bryan  Jackson,  Who  came  upon  it  after  nearly  twen¬ 
ty  years  experience  upon  another  place  near  by.  When 
he  began  in  1820  or  1821,  land  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  was  in  market  for  $25  to  $30  per  acre  ;  it  was 
so  low  in  point  of  productiveness,  that  three  or  four 
bushels  of  wheat,  forty  of  corn,  and  thirty  of  oats, 
were  all  it  would  yield,  and  as  the  first  was  bringing 
75  cents,  corn  28  cents  and  oats  18  cents  a  bushel  at 
that  time,  farming  with  such  crops  and  prices,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  very  remunerative  business. 
Apples,  Mr.  J.  remarked,  were  selling  at  15  cents  a 
bushel — which,  compared  with  prices  as  they  now  are, 
does  not  look  as  if  we  had  made  much  advance  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  country  a  supply  of  fruit. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  wheat  crop,  season  with 
season,  has  averaged  on  Bloomfield  farm  between  23 
and  24  bushels  per  acre,  the  corn  crop  between  40  and 
50,  and  oats  about  50.  Last  year  22  acres  in  the  last 
grain,  very  much  beaten  down  by  the  rain,  turned  out 
finally  1,236  bushels,  a  fraction  over  56  per  acre. 
Niney  tons  of  hay  were  cut  from  40  acres,  which  is  little 
if  at  all  above  the  average. 

If  one  is  disposed  to  inquire  how  these  results  have 


been  accomplished,  the  answer  is  simple.  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  practice  has  in  a  great  degree  coincided  with  that 
of  John  Johnston,  except  when  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  involved  the  use  of  different  means 
in  reaching  similar  ends.  Nearly  one-half  the  220  acres 
of  his  farm  are  either  in  meadow  or  pasture,  and  he 
generally  keeps  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred  sheep, 
feeds  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  annually,  and  raises  eight 
to  ten  calves.  He  sells  however  large  quantities  of 
hay,  for  which  the  market  is  almost  always  a  good  one, 
and,  that  the  land  may  not  suffer,  buys  a  hundred  wa¬ 
gon  loads  of  manure,  and  in  addition  uses  lime  when¬ 
ever  expedient.  He  began  by  liming  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  now  applies  20  to  30  more 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years,  as  it  seems  to  be  de¬ 
manded.  His  plan  is  to  plow  the  oat  stubble  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  a  second  time  from  the  25th 
September  to  1st  October;  to  sow  as  soon  after  the 
wheat  has  been  drilled  in  as  possible,  four  to  five  quarts 
timothy  seed  per  acre,  and  the  following  spring  six 
quarts  of  clover.  The  first  year  the  field  is  pastured, 
the  second  mowed  for  hay ;  a  good  dressing  of  com¬ 
posted  manure  is  applied  about  the  breaking  up  of 
winter,  and  a  crop  of  corn  put  in  ;  after  com,  oats  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  rotation  continues  as  above.  Like  all  his 
neighbors,  Mr.  J.  drills  in  his  grain  crops,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  ;  at  any 
rate  he  imported  a  drill  as  early  as  1838,  and  an  im¬ 
plement  manufacturer  in  Wilmington  made  others 
after  it,  which  in  time  he  sold  quite  extensively. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  land  is  generally  a  pretty  stiff  clay, 
about  20  acres  however  being  a  sandy  loam.  Eight 
acres  which  were  too  swampy  to  put  to  any  practicable 
use,  he  reclaimed  by  means  of  board  underdrains,  of 
which  he  has  laid  between  14,000  and  16,000  feet. 
They  were  constructed  of  six  inch  boards  at  a  cost  of 
$15  per  thousand  feet,  and  this  is  now  one  of  the  very 
best  parts  of  his  farm. 

The  culture  of  cabbages  for  the  city  market  is  found  to 
be  about  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  the  land  can  be 
devoted.  Mentioning  an  instance  I  had  seen  in  which 
grass  seed  had  taken  on  land  beaten  down  compactly, 
better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  Mr.  J.  showed 
me  some  cabbage  plants  sown  upon  a  patch  of  ground 
previously  made  quite  hard,  I  think  by  treading,  which 
had  come  up  and -were  doing  remarkably  well.  The 
culture  of  roots  Mr.  J.  has  also  been  long  engaged  in, 
having  begun  with  the  ruta  baga  30  years  ago,  and 
having  grown  large  quantities  also  of  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips.  The  last  his  experience  has  led  him  to  think 
preferable  for  milch  cows,  while  for  horses  he  considers 
carrots  the  best  food,  and  ruta  bagas  for  fattening  and 
working  cattle  and  sheep.  The  breed  of  sheep  he  finds 
to  pay  the  best  for  feeding  is  the  Cotswold,  or  a  grade 
of  this  blood.  He  had  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  much 
smaller  flock  than  usual,  but  such  of  the  Cotswolds  as 
we  could  get  out  in  the  rain  to  look  at,  were  of  the  best 
description. 

He  has  this  year  30  acres  in  oats  and  43  in  corn — 
the  latter  planted  three  and  a  half  by  four  feet  apart, 
and  kept  clean  entirely  by  the  cultivator,  no  hoeing 
being  done.  The  cultivator  is  put  through  it  about  five 
times,  three  lengthwise  and  twice  across  the  field.  A 
very  commodious  granary  with  corn  cribs  below,  the 
building  44  feet  by  36,  has  been  recently  erected,  and 
will  accommodate  at  least  2,000  bushels  in  the  ear,  and 
above  large  quantities  of  the  small  grains.  In  the  sta- 
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bles  near  by,  we  visited  Mr.  Jackson’s  Devons,  of 
which  breed  he  has  conceived  a  high  opinion. 

The  sketch  I  have  been  giving  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
operations  is  rendered  very  much  more  imperfect  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  my  visit ;  and  I  should  not  close 
without  according  him  the  credit  of  being  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  farmer  than  would  perhaps  appear  from  anything  I 
have  yet  said.  His  cash  accounts  afford  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  acts ;  and, 
as  the  world  goes,  there  are  few  better  tests  of  one’s 
business  faculties.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
these  principles,  as  well  as  of  their  success,  to  add  that 
Mr.  J.  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman ,  and  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  members  and  an  active  mainstay  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  New-Castle  County. 

Cure  for  Hog  Cholera. 

Mr.  Jackson  gave  me  a  bit  of  his  experience  with 
this  troublesome  complaint,  including  a  remedy  which 
proved  beneficial,  and  at  length  affected  an  entire  cure. 
This  was  to  put  tar  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough — say  a 
pint  in  one  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
flour  of  sulphur ;  then  one  ounce  of  dissolved  saltpeter 
was  put  with  the  swill  into  the  trough  once  a  day,  and 
chloride  of  lime  was  sprinkled  about  their  sleeping  pla¬ 
ces.  They  seemed  cured,  but  after  running  to  pasture 
about  a  month  were  again  attacked,  when  a  second 
trial  of  the  same  means  finally  drove  off  the  disease. 

Marsh  Manor. 

.  Through  the  rain,  steady  and  dispiriting  as  it  was, 
my  friend  and  his  son  kindly  drove  out  with  me  to  see 
what  we  could  of  the  country.  Continuing  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  turnpike,  and  then  turning  off  toward  the 
river,  we  came  to  the  residence  of  William  Reybold, 
Esq.,  not  far  from  Delaware  City,  who  here  occupies  a 
fine  estate  of  460  acres,  and  has  another  farm  within  a 
short  distance,  of  375  in  addition.  His  orchards  for¬ 
merly  sent  five,  six,  or  seven  thousand  baskets  of  peach¬ 
es  a  night  to  New- York  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
employing  several  steamboats  for  the  purpose  ;  and  70 
acres,  30  of  them  in  three  year  old,  and  40  in  four  year 
old  trees,  one  year  netted  their  owner  the  handsome 
figure  of  $12,000.  But  the  days  of  the  peach  in  all  these 
coasts,  seem  to  be  numbered ;  their  glory  and  profit 
have  departed.  Some  mysterious  disease  has  for  five 
years  past  kept  them  declining,  and  for  the  last  two 
they  have  not  paid.  The  ax  has  been  laid  at  the  root 
of  their  once  fruitful  and  money-bringing  boughs,  and, 
trunk  and  branch  and  twig,  they  are  now  being  cut 
down  and  hewgd  to  pieces  for  firewood !  Is  it  not  to  the 
reflective  pomologist,  a  melancholy  fate  1 — to  the  lover 
of  fruit,  a  sad  misfortune'?  Newly  planted  orchards 
on  land  where  a  peach  tree  never  grew,  seem  to  fare 
no  better ;  they  sicken,  lose  all  their  thrift,  and  appa¬ 
rently  die  by  inches. 

We  hazarded  wet  feet  and  backs  to  see  such  of  the 
stock  as  were  pastured  near  the  house,  and  to  glance 
at  the  extensive  and  commodious  barns  which  shelter 
them  all  in  winter,  and  many  of  them  during  the  nights 
and  heavy  rains  at  other  seasons.  The  Cotswolds  are 
of  course  the  main  attraction — a  flock  that  contests  the 
palm  with  those  of  Col.  Ware  of  Virginia,  and  Henry 
Carroll,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  at  all  the  Southern  exhi¬ 
bitions  at  which  they  appear — sometimes  one  winning, 
I  believe,  and  sometimes  another,  but  together  making 


as  grand  a  show  of  the  breed  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
Mr.  Reybold’s  flock  is  very  extensive,  numbering  I 
think  200  head,  and  they  have  been  bred  on  the  place 
for  some  30  years,  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  brother, 
or  himself.  Mr.  R.  gave  me  a  photograph  of  a  sheep 
raised  by  him  in  1853,  and  shown  at  the  U.  S.  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety’s  Philadelphia  exhibition  when  four  years  old,  at 
which  time  the  portrait  was  taken.  He  had  been  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  butcher,  and  when  slaughtered  his  live 
weight  was  362  pounds,  and  weight  when  dressed  269£. 
His  length  from  nose  to  insertion  of  tail  was  60  inches, 
from  heel  to  heel,  over  the  shoulders,  72|  inches,  and 
the  circumference  around  the  body,  behind  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  51  inches.  He  was  weighed  at  home  before  the 
transportation  to  Philadelphia  and  a  week’s  exhi¬ 
bition  there,  and  then  weighed  374  pounds.  The 
weight  of  his  wool  for  each  of  three  years  had  been 
from  17  to  18  lbs.  well  washed,  and  its  length  from  8  to 
12  inches.  This  remarkable  animal  will  justify  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Cotswolds  or  New  Oxfordshires,  for  feed¬ 
ing  for  market,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  a  wool  particularly  valuable  for  worsteds 
and  similar  manufactures. 

Quite  a  curiosity  here,  too,  are  the  Holstein  Cattle — 
a  breed  which  our  farmers  at  the  north  know  little  of, 
as  they  are  seldom  seen  at  our  shows  or  discussed  in 
our  journals.  It  is  a  kind  of  great  value  as  milkers, 
and  Mr.  R.’s  herd  must  be  the  largest  if  not  nearly  the 
only  one  of  unmixed  blood.  He  has  12  head  of  aged 
animals,  and  20  of  young  stock — mostly  or  entirely  from 
importations  made  many  years  ago  by  his  father  and 
brother,  Messrs.  Philip  and  Clayton  Reybold. 

Mr.  R.  does  an  extensive  dairy  business,  having  on 
both  his  farms  about  one  hundred  milking  cows.  He 
purchases  for  the  purpose  mostly  heifers,  partly  from 
droves  that  not  unfrequently  come  along  from  the  eas¬ 
tern  states,  and  partly  from  those  bred  at  the  west.  It 
is  thought  preferable  to  purchase  heifers  to  cows,  as 
good  cows  are  seldom  sold  to  go  away  from  home,  while 
an  experienced  eye  can  judge  pretty  well  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  a  heifer  affords.  We  looked  over  one  of  the  ranges 
of  sheep  barns — the  main  building  being  a  fine  struc¬ 
ture  115  feet  by  40  ;  finding  everything  arranged  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  with  a  view  to  economy 
of  space  and  labor,  and  the  comfort  and  ventilation  of 
the  sheep-rooms. 

Mr.  John  Reybold’s  fine  hay  farm  we  could  not 
visit  in  the  rain — as  worthy  as  it  must  be,  from  what  I 
heard,  of  some  effort  to  see  it. 

The  hedges  along  the  roads  are  mostly  of  the  Virginia 
thorn.  When  taken  care  of,  it  does  well  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  series  of  years,  but  has  been  found  in  time  to 
become  imperfect,  and  show  signs  of  dying  out.  Many 
are  now  experimenting  with  the  Osage  Orange  ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  result  had  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  become  the  great 
hedge  plant  of  this  region.  Many  of  the  roads  under 
brighter  skies  must  be  very  beautiful,  lined  as  they 
are  with  these  living  fences. 

Milking  Young  Cows. — It  is  said  that  young  cows, 
the  first  year  they  give  milk,  may  be  made,  with  care¬ 
ful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  give  milk  almost  any 
length  of  time  deemed  desirable  ;  but  that  if  they  are 
allowed  to  dry  up  early  in  the  fall,  they  will,  if  they 
have  a  calf  at  the  same  season,  dry  up  at  the  same 
time  each  succeeding  year,  and  nothing  but  extra  feed 
will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time. 
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The  Rice  Weevil. 


Eds.  Country  Gentleman — I  send  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  a  specimen  of  “  Tuscan  beardless  Barley,”  with 
the  curculio  weevil  to  match.  I  received  this  seed  in 
a  bag  from  the  Patent  office  two  years  ago.  By  some 
oversight  it  was  not  put  in  the  ground,  but  remained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  seed  chest  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 
This  spring  in  overhauling  the  seed  chest,  the  bag  of 
beardless  barley  turned  up  in  the  situation  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  portion  I  send  you. 

In  the  Cyclopedia  Londinensis,  vol.  5,  page  480,  this 
weevil  is  described,  and  shown  in  fig.  8  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  plate.  The  text  calls  it  the  “  Granary  Cur- 
culio  ”  or  “  Weevil ,”  and  adds,  “  wherever  these  in¬ 
jurious  species  are  discovered,  the  granary  should  be 
strewed  all  over  with  boughs  of  elder  or  henbane, 
which  will  destroy  them.”  J.  B.  St.  John.  Niagara 
county ,  June  27. 

The  vial  sent  by  our  correspondent  contains  a  wee¬ 
vil  to  nearly  every  grain.  It  is  not  the  Calandra 
granaria  or  granary  weevil,  but  the  C.  Oryzce  or  rice 
weevil,  another  of  the  Curculionidse,  very  destructive 
sometimes  to  the  rice  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  wheat 
in  Southern  Europe.  The  climate  here  is  too  cold  for 
them  to  do  any  injury  to  a  crop.  There  were  probably 
a  few  of  the  eggs  in  the  seed  obtained  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  which  hatched,  and  have  continued  since  to 
multiply  and  reproduce  themselves  in  the  warm  shel¬ 
ter  where  the  grain  was  put.  This  insect  is  similar  in 
the  transformations  it  undergoes  to  those  of  the  C. 
granaria ,  but  the  weevils  are  rather  shorter  and  not 
so  smooth.  Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
scribes  both — vol.  i,  p.  371. 

- - 

Cheap  Shades — Transplanting  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors — Enclosed  I  send  a  pair  of  shades, 
such  as  I  use  in  my  garden  and  fields  to  shade  cabbage, 
beets,  and  other  transplanted  plants.  The  stems  can 
be  made  of  any  suitable  length,  and  if  the  paper  is 
oiled  they  will  last  several  seasons.  I  like  the  one 
made  with  a  small  tack  best,  though  the  other  answers 
a  good  purpose,  and  is  made  with  less  trouble.  The 
shades  I  send  are  taken  from  a  large  number  which  I 
prepared  for  use.  They  will  answer  a  good  purpose 
for  corn  ;  the  surplus  plants  in  one  hill  being  taken  to 
fill  blanks  in  another.  Our  farmers  here  generally  ri¬ 
dicule  the  idea  of  transplanting  corn,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  I 
make  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow  dung  and  loam,  and  di¬ 
lute  with  water  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  molasses 
in  cold  weather.  The  corn  plants  are  taken  up  with  a 
trowel,  and  placed  in  the  mixture,  where  they  remain 
until  set  out.  When  set  out  they  are  shaded  with  a 
paper  shade  a  little  larger  than  those  I  send  you. 
They  require  no  water  or  other  attention,  and  the  loss 
will  not  amount  to  five  plants  in  a  hundred.  I  omitted 
to  say  that  I  set  them  out  with  a  dibble  or  round  stick, 
which  enables  me  to  bring  the  earth  close  round  them. 
I  prefer  to  set  them  out  immediately  before  or  about 
two  days  after  a  rain.  Will  you  please  suggest  to 
your  numerous  readers  to  try  the  experiment,  and  re¬ 
port  the  result  when  the  corn  is  ripe.  J.  I.  Shipman. 

Our  correspondent  sends  two  shades — one  a  square 
piece  of  paper,  with  a  fold  in  the  middle  inserted  into 
a  split  in  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  there  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  The  other  piece  of  paper  has  a  fold  across  the 
middle  both,  ways,  by  which  means  six  thicknesses 
of  it  come  where  the  two  folds  cross ;  here  a  tack  is 


driven  througn  into  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  this  kind, 
he  says,  he  prefers  to  the  other.  The  ‘’stick”  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  bit  of  wood  four  or  five  inches  long,  sharpened  at 
bottom  to  stick  into  the  ground,  and  having  at  top  the 
paper  shade  five  or  six  inches  square,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  Eds. 

- - 9 - 

The  Wheat  Midge. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  22d 
of  May,  dating  from  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  : 

“  As  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  contemplation  with  the 
farmers  of  the.  Genesee  Valley  whether  the  wheat  midlge 
will  remain  permanently  among  us  or  not,  it  becomes  im¬ 
portant  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  how  long  they  may  be 
expected  to  bring  ruin  and  desolation  to  our  wheat  crop.” 

And  he  asks : 

“  How  long  have  they  already  been  infecting  districts 
and  localities  visited  by  them  before  us  ?  Is  there  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  that  they  will  show  us  the  cold  shoulder  and 
take  their  final  exit  soon?  Or  shall  we  be  compelled, 
(against  our  will  and  interest  too,)  to  change  our  system  of 
farming  altogether,  or  may  we  hope  for  a  better  time 
coming.” 

Judging  from  our  long  acquaintance  with  the  wheat 
midge  and  its  ravages,  we  can  offer  the  writer  of  the 
above,  no  hope  “  for  a  better  time  coming,”  and  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  midge  will  give  the 
wheat  growers  of  Monroe  county  the  “cold  shoulder, 
and  take  their  final  exit.”  It  is  now  about  twentj'-five 
years  since  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  New-Hamp- 
shire,  and  its  ravages  were  greater  on  our  wheat  crops 
last  season,  than  on  almost  any  previous  year  ;  they 
being  much  more  abundant  on  the  “  hill  farms”  than 
ever  before  known,  while- in  the  valleys  many  fields  pro¬ 
duced  little  more  than  the  seed  sown.  But  from  their 
first  appearance  among  us  till  now,  they  have  every 
year  damaged  the  crops  of  spring  wheat,  some  years 
to  greater  extent  than  in  other  seasons. 

Says  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Report  on  Insects  : 

“The  country  over  which  it  has  spread,  has  continued 
to  suffer  more  or  less  from  its  alarming  depredations,  the 
loss  by  which  lias  been  found  to  vary  from  about  one  tenth 
part  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  ;  nor 
has  the  insect  entirely  disappeared  in  any  place  till  it  has 
been  starved  out  by  a  change  of  agriculture,  or  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  late  spring  wheat  for  the  other  varieties  of 
grain.” 

Very  early  sown  spring  wheat  sometimes  escapes  the 
ravages  of  the  insect,  it  having  become  too  far  advan¬ 
ced  before  the  annual  appearance  of  the  fly — so  too, 
very  late  sown,  that  sown  as  late  as  the  25th  of  May, 
generally  escapes  the  midge,  the  fly  having  disappear¬ 
ed  before  the  grain  is  in  blossom  ;  but  there  is  greater 
liability  to  rust,  mildew,  blight,  &c.,  on  the  very  late 
sown  wheat,  than  on  that  sown  early. 

About  six  years  ago  sofne  of  our  farmers  began  to 
sow  winter  wheat,  and  they  were  successful.  The 
quantity  sown  each  successive  year  has  greatly  increas¬ 
ed.  When  sown  from  the  20th  of  August  to  15th  of 
September,  on  suitable  ground,  and  properly  manured 
and  put  in,  we  scarcely  know  of  a  failure  to  reap  good 
crops ;  and  of  such  in  no  instance  have  we  known  any 
injury  to  them  from  the  midge.  Why  the  midge  should 
ruin  your  Genesee  Valley  winter  wheat  and  leave  ours 
unscathed,  is  a  mystery  not  bo  easily  solved.  Our  win¬ 
ter  wheat  gets  the  start  of  the  midge  !  Why  don’t 
yours  7 

Last  year  we  had  three  small  fields  of  winter  wheat 
on  different  varieties  of  soil,  but  all  did  well,  getting  a 
return  of  about  twenty  fold  for  seed  sown  ;  also  had, 
within  a  short  distance,  a  field  of  spring-sown  wheat. 
At  harvest  time  the  grain  would  average  four  and  a 
half  feet  high — heads  at  least  five  inches  in  length — 
neither  rust  or  mildew  touched  it,  yet  the  yield  was 
only  seven  pecks  to  the  bushel  of  seed,  in  consequence 
I  of  the  depredations  of  the  midge.  L.  Bartlett 
[  Warner,  N.  II.,  June,  1858. 
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Fruits,  &c. — Random  Notes. 

Dwarf  Pears. — II.  E.  Hooker  of  Rochester,  re¬ 
cently  showed  us  a  tree  of  the  Glout  Morceau  pear, 
which  last  year  bore,  according  to  his  statement,  (and 
no  one  is  more  reliable  and  accurate,)  one  barrel  of 
fruit.  It  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  is  worked  on  the 
quince,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  thrifty  appear¬ 
ance.  In  common  with  the  other  pear  trees  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  it  bears  but  few  this  year.  The  union  between 
the  pear  and  the  quince  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth — 
the  graft  has  not  in  the  least  outgrown  the  stock,  but 
both  present  an  even  surface.  It  does  not  stand  in  or 
near  grass ;  and  what  many  would  regard  as  unrea¬ 
sonably  laborious,  the  soil  is  as  clean  and  mellow  as  it 
usually  made  among  a  crop  of  beans  or  potatoes.  The 
tree  has  had  but  little  pruning.  We  omitted  to  ask  the 
price  at  which  the  pears  sold  in  market ;  but  Glout 
Morceaus  from  another  garden  two  miles  distant,  sold 
the  previous  year  when  ripe,  at  two  to  three  dollars 
per  dozen. 

On  the  same  premises  there  are  more  than  an  acre 
of  dwarfs,  four  years  growth  since  setting,  now  form¬ 
ing  fine  pyramids  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  This  being 
an  unusully  unproductive  year,  they  are  now  bearing 
but  little,  but  are  making  a  most  vigorous  growth. 
They  are  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the 
ground  is  kept,  at  very  little  expense,  constantly  clean 
and  mellow,  by  the  use  of  a  two-horse  cultivator. 

Strawberries. — The  strawberry  is  largely  cultiva¬ 
ted  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  on  these  grounds.  We 
found  the  Hooker  maintaining  its  high  reputation  for 
large  size  ;  perfect,  full,  and  plump  berries  ;  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  excellent  flavor.  Berries  an  inch  and  a 
fourth,  and  even  an  inch  and  a  third  in  diameter,  are  not 
uncommon.  Its  defects  are,  too  soft  a  texture  for  mar¬ 
keting — and  a  liability  to  injure  by  the  cold  of  winter, 
in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  of  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Walker's  Seed¬ 
ling  proves  good  and  productive,  but  too  small.  Scott's 
seedling  is  large  and  showy,  but  lacks  flavor.  Gene¬ 
see  continues  to  be  a  fine  and  handsome  variety.  Tri- 
omphe  de  Gand  is  very  large  and  good,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  many  foreign  sorts.  McAvoy's  Superior 
and  Longworth' s  . Prolific ,  do  not  maintain  a  very  high 
reputation,  compared  with  some  others. 

On  the  adjoining  grounds  of  Selah  Mathews,  we 
found  an  equally  thrifty  orchard  of  dwarf  pears,  with 
the  exception  Gf  a  few  that  had  been  removed  last 
spring,)  and  kept  similarly  cultivated.  The  few  that 
had  been  removed,  and  which  were  doing  well,  bore  each 
last  year  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  pears.  This  or¬ 
chard  of  dwarfs  is  intended  entirely  for  the  private 
supply  of  the  family.  In  the  adjoining  hot-house  we 
saw  a  George  IV  peach  tree  four  feet  high,  on  which 
there  were  twenty-eight  beautiful,  fully  ripened  peach¬ 
es,  measuring  each  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
Eight  or  ten  had  been  previously  picked  from  the  tree. 
This  is  an  usual  crop  for  hot-house  culture,  the  peach¬ 
es  being  ripe,  while  the  fruit  on  the  trees  outside  was 
not  more  than  one-tenth  grown. 

On  another  lot  is  a  Bartlett  pear,  on  pear  roots,  15 
years  old,  which  bore  two  barrels  of  fruit  last  year. 
Its  cultivation  appeared  to  be  rather  neglected  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Osage  Hedges. — One  of  the  best  Osage  hedges  we 
have  met  with,  forms  the  barrier  between  the  grounds  i 


of  H.  E.  Hooker  and  the  public  road.  It  is  very 
broad  at  bottom  and  very  dense — the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  requisites  in  a  good  hedge.  We  saw  this  hedga 
when  it  was  four  years  old,  at  which  time  it  formed  a 
complete  protection  ;  since  which  it  was  killed  partly 
down  by  a  severe  winter,  but  the  dead  shoots  proved 
quite  as  efficient  as  green  ones,  until  a  new  growth 
sprung  up,  which  speedily  took  place.  It  is  now  about 
seven  years  old,  and  is  impenetrable. 

- e-«— o - 

Profits  of  Poultry. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  keeping  and 
raising  poultry  may,  if  well  managed,  be  made  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  any  other  branch  usually  carried  on  upon  a 
farm,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  and  the  la¬ 
bor  bestowed  upon  it,  nor  would  we  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  business  which  would  pay  well  for  greater 
attention  and  care  than  are  usually  bestowed  upon  it, 
especially  when  there  are  children  in  the  family  of 
suitable  age  and  good  tact  for  hunting  eggs,  feeding 
and  rearing  chickens,  &e. ;  but  nevertheless  we  think 
such  instances  as  the  following  must  be  quite  rare,  as 
they  require  a  combination  of  a  very  good  market  and 
very  goocl  luck,  with  perhaps  some  other  things  added. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Fitch  of  Norwalk,  Conn  ,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  his  experience  in  the  hen  business, 
in  the  columns  of  The  Homestead.  His  expenditures 
were, 

1856.  April  19.  For  15  hens  and  3  roosters,  $7.87 


1858.  Jan’ry  1.  For  feed  to  date, . . .  204.31 

“  “  freight  expenses, .  2.94 

“  “  time  dressing  304  chick¬ 
ens,  .  6.08 

- $221.20 

His  receipts  were, 

1858.  Jan.  1.  By  304  chickens  sold, . $145.80 

“  “  8,748  eggs  to  date, .  142.18 

“  “  39  lbs  feathers .  7.20 

“  “  24  bush,  manure, . 9.60 

“  “  115  fowls  on  hand, .  60.10 

-  369.88 


Making  a  balance  of  nett  gain  in  one  year,  eight 
months  and  twelve  days,  of... . $148.69 


Mr.  Joseph  Mace  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  sends  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  profits  in  keeping  and  raising  poultry,  to 
the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  :  His  stock  of  poultry  consists  of  a  lot  of  domes¬ 
tic  fowls,  a  few  half-wild  turkeys,  and  a  few  Bremen 
geese.  His  domestic  fowls  comprise  the  Cochin,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Polish  hen.  He  prefers  the  Bremen  geese  to 
any  other  variety,  because  their  feathers  are  purer 
white,  and  because  they  produce  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  the  common  kinds ;  their  flesh  also  is  far 
superior  both  in  weight  and  quality.  His  stoek  of 
poultry,  Jan.  1,  1857,  was  as  follows :  22  hens,  3  roos¬ 
ters,  3  hen  turkeys,  3  geese,  (or  2  geese  and  1  gander.) 
He  raised  100  chickens,  66  turkeys  and  25  goslings 
from  the  same. 


Amount  of  capital  invested  in  fowls, . .  $15.00 

“  “  “  for  grain, .  50.60 


$65.60 

Amount  of  poultry  sold,  _ .  $93.33 

“  used  in  family, .  6.00 

“  of  eggs  sold, .  16.33 

“  of  stock  on  hand, .  22.00 

-  137.66 


Profit, .  $72.00 


In  this  account  there  is  no  credit  given  for  the  eggs 
used  by  the  family,  nor  for  the  feathers  produced  by 
the  geese,  which  Mr.  Mace  estimates  at  about  $6,  and 
which  would  go  a  good  way  towards  paying  for  dress¬ 
ing  and  marketing. 
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The  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  labor-saving  machine,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  potatoes  it  will  dig,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  raised  by  the  same  amount  of  hand  labor. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  description,  reference  being  had  to  the  il¬ 
lustration.  A  is  a  strong  frame  which  is  drawn  by  the 
shaft  B,  and  is  supported  on  the  wheels  C.  Inside  of 
one  of  these  wheels  is  a  geared  wheel,  D,  and  on  the 
axle  of  the  wheels  are  ratchets  and  pawls,  F,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  gear  wheels  shall  only  be  rotated 
when  the  machine  moves  forward,  and  remain  at  rest 
when  the  machine  is  backed  or  is  turning  at  the  end  of 
a  row.  From  the  frame,  A,  is  suspended  by  means  of 
supports,  H,  a  broad  digger  or  spade,  I,  and  these  sup¬ 
ports  being  connected  with  a  cross  bar  at  the  top,  this 
digger  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  pass  the  requisite 
depth  into  the  ground  under  the  potatoes,  by  means  of 
a  screw  and  crank,  Q,  and  the  platform  and  adjuncts 
immediately  to  be  described  can  be  made  to  enter  the 
ground  at  any  angle  by  the  screw  rod,  K,  the  digger 
being  suspended  from  H  by  a  hinge  or  axle.  G  is  the 
driver's  seat. 

A  small  gear  wheel,  E,  works  from  D,  a  bevel  wheel, 
0,  placed  on  the  end  of  its  shaft,  and  both  these  can 
be  disconnected  so  as  not  to  receive  any  motion 
from  D,  by  the  lever  P.  The  bevel  wheel  0  rotates 
the  shaft  N,  by  another  bevel  wheel,  and  this  shaft 
has  on  its  lower  end  four  arms,  L,  which  scrape  the 
potatoes  from  the  dirt  as  they  are  dug  up  by  I,  and 
clean  them  by  bringing  them  through  the  grooves  in 
the  platform  J.  The  bearing  of  N  is  protected  by  a 
rim  M,  so  that  no  dirt  can  enter  and  interfere  with  its 
free  working,  and  to  which  the  bearing  is  hinged  that 
it  may  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
the  angle  at  which  the  platform  is  placed. 

It  is  a  simple  and  perfect  machine  and  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  J.  E  Hardenbergh  of  Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  from 
whom  any  more  desired  information  concerning  rights, 
can  be  obtained. — Scientific  American. 


B.  R.  Palmer  may  be  informed  that  the  Sugar  Maple 
grows  readily  from  seed.  The  seeds  ripen  in  October, 
and  might  be  planted  immediately  if  the  ground  is  in 
good  order  and  not  liable  to  bake.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
clay,  it  will  be  best  to  mix  the  seeds  with  moist  sand 
in  a  box  that  has  enough  holes  or  cracks  in  the  bottom 
to  let  all  surplus  water  pass  out,  and  cover  the  box  so 
that  theleeds  may  keep  moist  but  not  wet,  until  spring, 
when  they  may  be  planted.  It  will  however,  probably 
be  more  satisfactory  to  buy  the  plants  ready  grown,  * 
than  to  trust  the  seeds  to  unskillful  hands.  Well  root¬ 
ed  plants,  six  to  nine  inches  high,  can  be  had  here  for 
$5  per  1,000.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  entirely  hardy  in 
Central  and  Northern  Minnesota.  I  have  seen  large 
forests  of  it  north  of  St.  Anthony.  It  grows  on  several 
of  the  streams  in  Iowa  as  thrifty  as  elsewhere. 

The  Lombardy  and  Italian  poplar,  and  Abele  or  Sil¬ 
ver  poplar,  grow  readily  from  cuttings — make  a  very 
rapid  growth,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taste  would 
do  better  than  nothing,  while  better  trees  were  coming 
forward.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to 
plant  a  few  acres  of  these  for  firewood  where  timber  is 
scarce. 

I  consider  the  Scotch  Fir  the  best  evergreen  for  a 
grove  on  the  prairies,  considering  hardiness,  rapidity 
of  growth,  beauty,  and  cheapness.  We  sell  good  plants, 
six  inches  high,  for  $10  per  1,000.  Norway  Spruce  is 
a  better  tree,  but  does  not  grow  so  rapidly,  and  costs 
more,  say  $15  to  $25  per  1,000.  Arborvitse  also  does 
well  planted  closely,  but  does  not  preserve  its  green 
color  well  in  winter — price,  $10  to  $15  per  1,000.  Red 
Cedar  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  in  exposed  situations.  All  evergreens 
do  best  transplanted  in  the  spring. 

If  western  men  would  endeavor  to  improve  their 
homes,  instead  of  striving  so  eagerly  to  add  to  their 
acres,  I  believe  in  the  end  they  would  have  more  money, 
easier  consciences,  and  the  world  would  be  benefitted. 

E.  Y.  Teas.  Richmond ,  Indiana. 
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Shipment  of  South  Down  Sheep  to  California. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — I  witnessed  some 
few  days  since,  the  departure  of  a  lot  of  South  Down 
sheep  for  California,  on  board  the  steamer  Moses  Tay¬ 
lor;  and  it  was  doubly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
they  were  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor  of  Holm- 
del,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  They  consisted  of  eight 
rams  and  two  ewes.  The  price  obtained  for  them  in 
cash,  before  they  were  delivered  on  shipboard,  was  the 
highest  average  price  ever  received  in  this  country — a 
much  higher  average  than  that  of  my  ram  sale  of 
1856.  They  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mowe 
and  J.  W.  Haines,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  owners  of 
some  thousands  of  sheep,  Mexican  and  American  mix¬ 
ed,  and  they  want  these  South  Down  rams  to  cross  for 
improving  mutton. 

I  forward  you  a  block  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  South- Down 
ram  “  Master  Fordham,”  he  being  one  of  the  lot  sold. 
The  price  obtained  for  him  was  $300,  being  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  more  than  any  South-Down  ram  has  sold 
for  which  was  bred  in  this  country.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
induced  to  sell  this  ram,  owing  to  his  having  secured 
from  Mr.  Webb,  a  ram,  which  is  now  afloat,  known  to 
be  the  highest  priced  and  finest  qualified  South- Down 
ram  ever  shipped  to  this  country.  Mr.  Taylor’s  flock 
being  established  as  a  full  bred  Webb  flock  and  nothing 
else  in  it,  Mr.  Webb  has  secured  to  Mr.  Taylor  this 
sheep,  to  breed  upon  the  get  of  the  celebrated  imported 
bucks  “Young  York”  and  “Frank,”  and  also  to  a  few  of 
the  get  of  the  American  bred  ram  “  Master  Fordham,” 
as  he  at  the  time  of  his  shipment  to  California,  weighed 
more  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  rams  at  the 
same  age,  and  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  them  in  form 
and  beauty.  Mr.  Taylor’s  sales  for  the  last  two  years, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  times  for  fancy  articles,  have 
fully  established  his  success  as  a  breeder.  L.  G.  Mor¬ 
ris.  Mount  Fordham ,  July  22. 


A  New  Kind  of  Wileat. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  send  you  Herewith  some 
wheat,  called  “  Goose  Wheat.”  It  was  found  in  the 
crops  of  wild  geese,  shut  on  a  desolate  island  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  planted  here  last  year.  It  is  known 
to  yield  well,  and  the  straw  to  be  good  fodder,  about 
equal  to  hay.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  rice  when  crack¬ 
ed  and  boiled.  It  is  also  said  to  be  difficult  to  grind  it 
fine  on  acount  of  its  hardness.  It  is  presumed  that  it 
will  do  well  on  the  old  rye-fields  of  the  Eastern  States. 
It  is  known  to  make  good  bread,  of  a  yellowish  color. 
It  is  not  known  if  best  in  your  climate  to  plant  in  fall 
or  spring;  let  half  be  planted  this  fall,  and  the  other 
in  the  spring,  and  mark  the  difference.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  grain  to  the  New 
England  States  and  New-York.  Please  to  experiment 
with  it  yourself,  or  give  it  to  some  one  who  will  do  so 
properly.  I  am  told  that  the  straw  when  green,  is 
equal  to  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  for  its  saccharine  sap. 
A.  K.  Benton.  Campo  Seco ,  Calaveras  Co.,  Gala 
[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the  seed 
enclosed  with  the  above.  We  shall  place  it  in  safe 
hands  for  trial,  and  report  the  results  another  year.] 
- - - - - 

Chester  Co.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society. — We  are  indebted 
to  the  Treasurer,  J.  Lacey  Darlington,  Esq.,  for  the 
Premium  List  of  this  Society,  whose  Fair,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  West-Chester  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  October,  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending.  We  tender 
the  Managers  of  the  Society  our  thanks  for  their  liberal 
appreciation  of  our  Journals,  manifested  by  placing 
one  hundred  copies  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
sixty  of  The  Cultivator,  on  their  Premium  List. 

The  Vermont  State  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Bur¬ 
lington  on  the  14th  and  17th  Sept.,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  be  largely  attended  by  the  farmers  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  New-York,  as  a  liberal  list  of  premiums  is 
offered  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  from  out  of  the 
State.  The  Address  is  to  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Jacob 
Collamer. 
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Insects  on  the  Potato  Vines. 

Friend  Tucker — Thee  will  very  much  oblige,  if 
thee  can’st  afford  me  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  certain  insects,  that  have  badly  infested  my 
potato  vines,  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  This  year 
they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  I  fear  they  will  very  much  lessen  my  potato  crop. 
Nearly  every  hill  in  a  large  field  has  more  or  less  of 
the  insects  among  the  leaves,  and  generally  they  are 
found  in  pairs.  The  bugs  or  flies,  are  about  one- quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  brownish-buff  color,  with 
three  black  stripes  on  the  back  ;  they  are  larger,  but 
much  resemble  the  yellow  striped  cucumber  bug.  I 
find  numerous  clusters  of  dark  yellow,  oval  shaped  eggs 
upon  the  leaves,  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  group,  some  upon 
the  upper,  and  others  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
And  within  a  few  days,  I  find  upon  the  vines  numer¬ 
ous  filthy  looking  slugs,  and  they  are  rapidly  devour¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  leaving  the  ribs  and  leaf-stalks  entirely 
stripped  of  the  foliage.  Are  the  eggs  and  the  slugs  the 
produce  of  the  striped  fly  ?  Do  they  injure  or  lessen  the 
crop  ?  Have  they  any  connection  with  the  potato  dis¬ 
ease  or  rot?  Is  there  any  feasible  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  them  ?  Any  information  in  reference  to  the  fore¬ 
going  questions,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  thy 
friend.  Oeed  Buffum. 

The  striped  insect  about  which  friend  B  writes,  is 
the  “  three-tined  leaf-beetle”  of  the  entomologists. 
It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  rusty  buff 
or  nankin-yellow  color,  with  two  black  dots  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  three  black  stripes  on  the  back,  viz  : 
one  on  each  wing-cover,  and  one  in  the  middle  on  the 
inner  edges  of  the  same.  They  appear  early  in  June 
on  the  leaves  of  the  potato  vines,  having  at  that  time 
recently  come  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state.  They  (the  winged  insect) 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  gnawing  irregular  holes 
through  them  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  begin 
to  lay  their  oval  golden  yellow  eggs,  which  are  glued 
to  the  leaves,  in  parcels  of  six  or  eight  together.  The 
grubs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards,  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  ashen  white 
color,  with  a  darker  colored  head.  After  making 
a  hearty  meal  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  own  filth.  In  eating,  the 
grubs  move  backwards,  never  devouring  the  portion  of 
the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  but  that  which 
lies  under  it.  Their  numbers  are  sometimes  very  great, 
and  the  leaves  are  then  covered  and  nearly  consumed 
by  these  filthy  insects.  In  about  fifteen  days,  they 
leave  the  plant  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground — 
there  they  form  the  necessary  cell  for  passing  through 
the  change  from  the  grub  to  the  perfect  insect,  which 
occupies  about  fifteen  days.  The  beetles  come  out  of 
the  ground  towards  the  end  of  J  uly,  or  early  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  grubs  ; 
these  come  to  their  growth  and  go  into  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  and  remain  there  in  the  pupa  form  dur¬ 
ing  winter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Prof.  Harris’  work  on 
insects  for  much  of  the  foregoing  history  of  the  potato 
beetle — and  he  says  “the  only  method  that  occurs  to 
me,  by  which  we  may  get  rid  of  these  insects,  when 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  injurious  to  plants,  is  to 
brush  them  from  the  leaves  into  shallow  vessels  con¬ 
taining  a  little  salt  and  water  or  vinegar.” 


No  doubt  large  numbers  of  the  beetles  and  the  grubs 
might  be  destroyed  as  suggested  by  Dr.  H.,  but  it  would 
do  rather  a  slow  way  of  ridding  a  large  field  of  them. 

Dry  ashes,  or  lime,  sifted  upon  the  vines  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  dew  was  upon  the  leaves,  might  perhaps 
prove  useful  in  ridding  the  plants  of  the  insects,  both 
in  the  winged  and  grub  state.  A  flock  of  turkeys  in  a 
field  of  potatoes  might  prove  very  useful  in  destroying 
these  pests  ;  children  might  be  employed  in  examining 
the  leaves  and  removing  those  having  deposits  of  eggs 
upon  them.  In  this  way,  their  ravages  and  increase 
might  be  very  much  curtailed. 

The  second  brood  of  grubs  (as  already  said)  come  to 
their  growth  in  the  autumn,  and  go  into  the  ground 
and  remain  there  in  the  pupa  form  during  winter,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  appear  in  the  winged  form.  If 
potatoes  are  planted  on  the  same  ground,  or  near  it, 
for  several  years  in  succession,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  kitchen  gardens,  the  insects  become  so  numerous  in 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  as  to  ruin  the  crop,  as  we 
know  by  actual  experience.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  plant  the  potatoes  at  some  distance  from 
where  they  were  grown  the  previous  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  crop  of  potatoes 
is  much  lessened  by  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plants— and  the  loss  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  leaves.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
“  bugs  or  their  progeny  ”  have  any  connection  with  the 
potato  rot.  Two  years  ago  our  early  potatoes  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  ravages  “of  these  filthy  insects,” 
but  there  was  no  rot  in  the  tubers  of  the  scanty  crop. 

These  insects,  like  the  grasshopper  and  some  others, 
may  soon  disappear  from  localities  where  they  are  now 
so  numerous,  or  they  may,  like  the  wheat  midge,  be¬ 
come  a  “  permanent  fixture,”  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the 
farmer  in  growing  profitable  crops  of  potatoes. 

Wheat  Growing  in  Delaware. 

[“  I  feel  somewnat  in  high  dudgeon,”  writes  our  corres¬ 
pondent  in  a  private  note,  “  that  you  should  have  called 
on  so  many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Maryland, 
without  giving  us  in  Delaware  a  call.”  From  this  week’s 
paper,  however,  he  will  learn  that  we  did  see  something  of 
Delaware  ;  we  regret  that  owing  to  the  stormy  week,  we 
could  not  have  gon9  as  far  as  Middletown,  and  shall  hope 
to  complete  the  visit  at  some  future  day.  Meantime,  he 
will  accept  thanks  for  his  contributions,  and  excuse  us  for 
the  omission  of  a  part,  on  which  there  are  too  many  views 
too  widely  differing  from  each  other,  to  hope  for  any 
available  result  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our 
columns,  already  crowded  as  they  are,  and  devoted  more 
especially  to  practical  than  to  political  Agriculture.  Eds.] 

Messrs.  Editors — We  are  in  the  height  of  the 
wheat  harvest  hereabouts ;  and  although  we  have 
heard  as  usual,  a  good  deal  said  about  the  ravages  of 
the  locust,  the  grasshopper,  the  chinch  bug,  the  joint 
worm,  the  army  and  the  grub  worm,  the  weevil,  the 
Hessian  fly,  the  scab,  smut  and  the  fungii,  with  some¬ 
thing  about  the  winter  kill  and  overflow — all  of  these 
reports  mostly  from  the  sunny  south  and  the  much 
boasted  west — the  crop  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  still 
about  a  full  average  with  us.  The  fancy  wheats — all 
the  varieties  of  the  white  and  beardless  particularly — 
the  Velvet  and  the  Gale’s  wheat,  have  suffered  from 
some  cause  or  other,  mostly  the  scab  and  rust — we  have 
no  smut.  There  was,  however,  not  much  of  any  other 
variety  than  the  old  Mediterranean  of  the  impor-  'a) 

1  tation  of  1819,  sowed  in  this  section  of  the  state,  nor  vj. 
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has  there  been  for  the  past  20  years  as  a  general  sow¬ 
ing.  The  Mediterranean,  when  first  sown,  was  a  coarse, 
unsightly,  large  grained,  half  shrivelled,  dark-looking 
wheat,  not  liked  by  our  Brandywine  millers — rejected 
by  some  of  them  as  not  fit  to  grind  at  the  price  of  or¬ 
dinary  reds.  But  a  few  farmers  who  tried  the  early 
sowing  in  August,  and  some  in  July — found  that  the 
straw  was  stiller,  and  that  it  was  not  as  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and  as  it  ripened  when  sown 
so  early  some  ten  days  earlier  than  the  varieties  then 
sown,  of  the  old  reds,  the  yellow  bearded,  and  the 
smooth  head,  caga  and  blue  stem  white  wheats — it  be¬ 
came  more  in  favor,  having  in  the  meantime  become 
more  acclimated,  plumper  in  shape,  and  being  less  liv¬ 
able  from  the  attacks  by  fly,  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
straw,  and  less  liable  to  rust  and  scab,  by  being  earli¬ 
er,  consequently  escaping  those  three  enemies  of  the 
wheat.  It  is  now  the  favorite  and  most  certain  crop, 
and  of  a  quality  known  in  the  market  as  best  of  the 
reds,  producing  when  well  sown  on  good  fields  from  20 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.'  1  have  known  47  bushels  on 
corn  ground  the  field  through  ;  and  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  shocks,  much  of  the  wheat  of  the  present 
season  will  range  with  the  above  rates,  and  those  ave¬ 
rages  are  all  made  on  land  that  in  1832  would  scarcely 
produce  an  average  of  five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
which  was  purchased  since  then  at  an  average  of  $10 
per  acre. 

The  most  of  these  lands  have  been  brought  up  from 
that  worn-out  condition  by  the  application  of  lime  and 
clover.  One  of  the  best  shocking  fields  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  Wheatland,  my  own,  has  been  brought  up 
fairly  by  the  use  of  lime  and  clover.  The  first  dress¬ 
ing  put  on  in  1836,  of  40  bushels  of  quick-lime  on  corn 
followed  with  wheat — corn  with  clover  turned  under 
without  pasturing — produced  24  bushels.  After  seve¬ 
ral  rotations  between  times,  in  1848  this  encouraged 
me  to  lime  again,  and  in  1849  I  put  the  same  stubble 
field  in  corn,  and  gave  the  corn  a  dressing  of  50  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  This  was  too  heavy — 40  bushels  would 
have  done  better  ;  the  corn  was  injured  by  it.  This  I 
laid  to  the  wire-worm,  and  thought  I  would  remedy  it, 
and  planted  it  with  corn  the  following  season,  but  had 
still  less  corn  than  the  year  previous.  I  however  cut 
off  the  corn,  sowed  with  wheat  followed  with  clover, 
and  had  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  tremendous  field 
of  clover.  A  portion,  say  32  acres  of  this  field  of  clo¬ 
ver,  after  standing  two  years  with  light  pasturing,  I 
turned  under  well  in  July,  and  sowed  with  wheat  in 
1852 — cut  and  saved  37^  bushels  in  the.  harvest  of 
1853,  besides  losing  all  the  ratings  from  continued 
rains,  which  would  have  swelled  the  crop  to  40  bushels 
and  over,  had  all  been  saved.  That  same  field  is  now 
in  wheat,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  shocks,  bids 
fair  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  1853 — without  any  dress¬ 
ing  of  manures  except  as  before,  two  years  of  clover 
and  lightly  pastured — well  turned  under  in  July  last, 
and  sown  in  last  of  August  and  first  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  20  years  we  have  increas¬ 
ed  the  value  of  our  land  by  better  cultivation  and  the 
introduction  of  fertilizers  and  improved  implements, 
till  both  our  land  and  our  crops  have  been  increased  in 
value  over  tenfold.  Much  land  that  we  bought  at  ten, 
yea  five  dollars  per  acre,  cannot  now  be  purchased  for 
$120  per  acre,  and  the  production  of  our  crops  of  wheat 
has  been  increased  from  five  or  less  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  John  Jones.  Middletowi i,  New  Castle 
Co .,  Delaware. 


Absorbent  Power  of  Soils. 

Absorption,  defined  by  Webster  as  “ the  act  or 
process  of  imbibing  by  substances  which  drink  in  and 
retain  liquids,”  is  a  quality  possessed  by  all  soils  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  And  of  this  difference  in  ca¬ 
pacity,  especially  as  regards  absorbing  and  retaining 
manures,  something  has  long  been  known,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  application  of  the  terms  “hungry” 
and  “  quick,”  to  loose  and  gravelly  soils,  because  they 
do  not  long  show  the  effect,  and  speedily  manifest  the 
action  of  manures,  while  clays  were  said  to  “hold” 
the  fertilizing  matters  applied.  The  investigations  of 
chemistry  show  that  beside  what  would  naturally  re¬ 
sult  from  the  different  mechanical  action — the  com¬ 
pactness  or  porosity  of  the  soil — there  are  differences 
in  their  chemical  affinities  for  acids,  alkalies  and  gases, 
which  vary  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the 
elements  of  fertility  derived  from  manures. 

Loamy  and  aluminous  soils  were  found  by  Prof.  Way 
to  possess  the  power,  when  used  as  a  leach  or  .filter,  of 
retaining  the  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc., 
contained  in  the  drainage  of  a  London  sewer — the  very 
elements  most  valuable  for  manure — and  to  have  the 
wonderful  property,  not  only  to  select,  but  to  retain 
these  elements  against  every  power  naturally  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  save  the  growth  of  plants  them¬ 
selves.  “  A  power,”  he  remarks,  “is  here  found  to 
reside  in  soils,  by  virtue  of  which  not  only  is  rain  un¬ 
able  to  wash  out  of  them  those  soluble  ingredients 
forming  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetation,  but  even 
these  compounds,  when  introduced  artificially  by  ma¬ 
nures,  are  laid  hold  of  and  fixed  in  the  soil  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  preclusion  of  any  loss,  either  by  rain  or  evapo¬ 
ration.” 

These  conclusions  seem  to  show  that  on  most  soils 
(one  class  of  experiments  was  made  with  light  loam) 
manure  may  be  applied  at  any  time  in  the  season 
with  equal  good  results — that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss 
when  actually  mixed  with  the  soil,  either  by  filtration 
or  evaporation.  Further  experiments  are  needed  to 
prove  the  absolute  correctness  of  these  conclusions  to 
the  general  mind,  but  there  are  those  who  believe  they 
may  act  upon  them  with  safety.  If  established,  much 
labor  may  be  saved  in  the  application  of  manures. 
They  may  be  drawn  in  the  fall  and  plowed  under,  or 
left  spread  upon  the  surface,  or  may  be  distributed  in 
winter  instead  of  immediately  before  planting  and 
sowing,  which  is  ever  the  most  hurrying  season  of  the 
year.  For  ourself,  on  clays  or  heavy  lands,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  act  upon  these  suggestions. 

Some  experiments  tried  in  England  several  years 
since  by  Mr.  Thompson,  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  retain  unimpaired  in  value,  manure  applied  du¬ 
ring  winter,  and  also  its  power  to  hold  in  suspension 
the  fixed  ammonia  of  barn-yard  tanks  and  manure 
heaps,  resulted  in  the  following  deductions  :  1.  That 

clay  soils  might  be  manured  a  considerable  time  before 
sowing  without  loss.  2.  That  light,  shallow  soils  should 
not  be  manured  heavily  at  one  time;  and  the  manure 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  without 
leaving  it  uncovered.  3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  deep¬ 
en  the  cultivated  soil  on  all  light  land,  as  it  thus  gives 
it  a  greater  power  of  retaining  manure. 

That  all  soils  possess  considerable  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  and  retaining  manure,  is  well  known  ;  but  the 
great  question  of  the  most  economical  application  of 
different  fertilizers  is,  and  will  long  remain  an  open 
one,  and  one  upon  which  every  farmer  can  do  more  or 
less  to  satisfy  himself  by  practical  experiment.  Let 
those  who  can,  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  for  it  is 
one  of  large  importance  in  agriculture. 
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“  Oats  for  Sheep  ” — Rearing  Lambs. 

A  “Young  Farmer”  recently  inquired  whether 
“  oats  were  injurious  to  ewes  with  lamb  ?”  Perhaps 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  some  further  notice. 

It  is  a  settled  opinion  with  a  large  class  of  farmers, 
that  ewes,  to  do  well,  should  receive  little  or  no  grain 
during  the  winter,  and  they  bring  instances,  as  does 
the  inquirer  above  named,  in  which  grain  (oats  or 
corn,  generally,)  has  been  fed,  which  were  followed  by 
the  loss  of  lambs  at  birth  or  when  a  few  days  old.  But 
these  instances  if  closely  examined  will  disclose  further 
facts  something  after  the  following  order. 

The  flock  were  in  rather  indifferent  order  when  they 
came  to  the  yard  in  December,  and  from  want  of  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  their  feeding  and  shelter,  became  still 
lower  in  flesh  as  the  winter  advances.  At  last  the 
owner  wakes  up  to  the  fact,  and  thinks  he  must  do 
something  to  bring  them  on,  or  he  shall  lose  all  his 
lambs  and  perhaps  a  part  of  his  old  sheep.  So,  as  late, 
perhaps,  as  the  middle  of  February  or  first  of  March, 
he  commences  to  give  grain,  and  to  “  have  it  do  some 
good,”  gives  “  a  pint  per  day  ”  or  more  ;  at  any  rate 
a  larger  quantity  than  the  sheep  can  bear  in  their  low 
condition.  A  sudden  increase  in  flesh  is  the  conse¬ 
quence,  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  animal 
system — which  results  in  difficult  labors  at  lambing, 
fever  and  loss  of  milk  in  the  ewe,  and  the  death  of  the 
lamb  from  want  of  suitable  nourishment. 

Another  class  of  farmers  say  that  oats  are  not  inju¬ 
rious  to  sheep,  basing  the  declaration  on  their  own 
experience.  We  have  fed  them  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  never  raised  better  lambs — never  had 
fewer  losses  than  when  oats  were  given  each  day  for 
some  months  before  lambing.  As  to  corn,  an  Eastern 
farmer,  who  has  kept  sheep  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  corn  for  some  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  lambing,  says  he  never  lost  a  lamb  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  sheep  having  been  in  too  high  flesh.  He 
has  at  the  present  time  twenty  ewes  and  thirty-one 
lambs — nine  pairs,  one  triplet,  and  ten  single — and 
has  lost  none  from  any  cause. 

If  sheep  are  kept  in  good  condition  at  all  times,  they 
are  little  liable  to  injury  from  feeding  grain.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  much  benefitted  by  the  practice.  We 
have  found  barley  an  excellent  grain  for  sheep,  and 
think  farmers  will  find  it  profitable  to  grow  the  same 
for  feeding  out  on  the  farm. 

Sheep  should  be  in  good  order,  so  as  to  yield  a  good 
flow  of  milk  for  their  lambs.  How  can  they  supply  two 
lambs  (as  is  often  necessary)  without  some  extra  feed? 
Roots  are  valuable  as  well  as  grain,  and  good  early  cut 
clover  hay  is  a  great  help  to  thrift  and  comfort.  The 
lambs  also  may  be  learned  to  eat,  and  if  they  come 
early,  some  provision  of  this  sort  should  be  made.  The 
Eastern  farmer  above  referred  to,  speaks  on  this  point 
(in  the  N .  E-  Farmer )  as  follows  : — 

“I  have  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  messing  my 
lambs,  in  a  small  enclosure  adjoining  the  sheep-pen,  with 
an  opening  large  enough  to  let  them  through  and  keep  out 
the  sheep.  They  will  generally  begin  to  eat  when  they  are 
two  weeks  old.  For  the  past  five  or  six  weeks,  my  lambs 
(thirty-one  in  number)  have  taken  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
quarts  of  meal  per  day.  I  am  not  very  particular  as  re¬ 
spects  the  kind  of  meal,  though  I  rather  prefer  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  oil-meal.  I  have  twin  lambs  at  the  present 
time,  not  far  from  two  months  old,  which  will  weigh  near¬ 
ly  sixty  pounds.  If  in  addition  to  the  meal,  they  have 
plenty  of  good  hay  in  a  crib  by  themselves,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  but  little  else.  They  will  not  be  continually  worry¬ 


ing  the  sheep,  so  that  not  only  the  lambs  but  the  sheep 
will  be  in  much  better  condition  on  turning  to  grass  than 
they  otherwise  would.  I  have  never  discovered  any  in¬ 
jurious  effects  from  giving  my  lambs  so  much  meal,  al¬ 
though  I  always  let  them  eat  all  they  will.” 


Improving  Stock  by  Good  Feeding. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  recently  had  occasion  to  visit 
an  old  gentleman  who  has  been  a  farmer  from  his  youth 
up,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
is  regarded  in  his  neighborhood  as  quite  an  authority 
in  matters  of  farm  management.  Among  other  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  we  conversed,  I  found  him  especially 
enthusiastic,  and  withal  sound  and  sensible,  upon  the 
improvement  of  stock.  Some  years  ago  a  bull  of  the 
Short-Horn  breed  had  been  brought  into  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  for  the  use  of  which  $25,  and  then  $20,  and  lat¬ 
terly  $15,  had  been  the  usual  charges.  Like  most 
other  neiv  things,  this  movement  was  at  first  regarded 
with  a  cautious  coolness,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  at¬ 
tempted  imposition,  on  the  part  of  this  conservative  or 
man  of  slow  progress.  He  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  improving  the  native  stock  by  rearing  only  the 
best  calves,  and  doing  this  by  the  help  of  much  more 
nutritious  food  than  is  usually  given  to  calves  intended 
for  preservation  ;  and  he  would  often  tell  his  neighbors 
who  had  had  the  use  of  this  Short-Horn,  that  he  would 
admit  that  they  had  spent  their  $20  wisely  when  they 
should  be  prepared  to  prove  to  him  that  their  cows  of 
the  improved  breed,  half  Short-Horn  and  half  native, 
did  really  surpass  some  of  his  in  dairy  products.  His 
desire  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  “  new-fangled  ”  neigh¬ 
bors,  led  him,  he  said,  to  greater  care  and  exertion  than 
he  had  ever  before  made  to  make  his  calves  and  young 
creatures  grow  in  the  most  thrifty  manner  possible,  and 
he  seemed  very  confident,  (referring  to  eases  by  seeing 
which  I  might  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  statements,)  that  stock  which  he  had  raised  by 
special  care,  entirely  of  the  native  breed,  was  quite 
superior  to  some  of  the  stock  raised  by  some  of  his 
neighbors,  though  with  one-half  of  the  Durham  blood 
in  their  veins.  This  superiority  of  his  young  stock,  en¬ 
tirely  native,  to  that  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  he  was 
candid  enough  to  admit  as  owing  mainly  to  his  own 
extra  feeding  and  care-taking  generally,  and  to  the 
want  of  proper  care  and  feeding  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  half-blood  stock  was  inferior  to  his  own.  In  cases 
where  stock  of  the  latter  description  had  been  'proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  reared,  the  advantage  of  the  Short- Horn 
cross  was  so  evident,  that  our  slow-moving  friend  was  at 
length  willing  to  admit  it,  and  also  to  practice  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  showed  me  a  calf  of  this  cross  of  nearly  a 
year  old,  and  so  evident  was  its  superiority  to  other 
calves  of  the  same  cross  and  about  the  same  age  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  to  convince  me  that  judicious  rear¬ 
ing  is  about  of  as  much,  importance  in  procuring 
first-rate  animals  as  crossing  with  the  very  best  breed 
in  existence. 

The  method  of  rearing  calves  which  our  friend  has 
found  so  successful,  consists  mainly  in  feeding  or  suck¬ 
ling  them  three  times  a  day,  using  nothing  but  new 
milk  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old— after  which  he 
gives  skim-milk  with  flax-seed  tea.  Upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  milk,  besides  abundance  of  grass,  each 
calf  is  supplied  with  two  pounds  of  oil-cake  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  reckons  that  he  is  abundantly 
paid  for  all  his  extra  labor  in  rearing  calves  in  this 
way  by  their  greater  thriftiness,  and  especially  by  their 
immunity  from  disease.  For  twenty  years  he  had  not 
had  a  calf  get  sick  or  die,  as  they  often  do  by  common 
modes  of  rearing,  a.  r.  a. 
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Notes  and  Inquiries. 


The  Penn.  State  Ag.  Society,  whose  Prize  List 
we  have  just  received  from  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents, 
Amos  E.  Kapp,  Esq.,  is  to  hold  its  next  Fair  at  Pitts- 
bugh,  from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  1. 

Rock-Island  Co.  (Ill  )  Ag.  Society —This  Society, 
whose  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Rock-Island,  Sept.  8  and  9, 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  most  of  its  prizes  in 
agricultural  books  and  papers — among  the  latter  a 
goodly  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman  are  inclu¬ 
ded. 

jE§p‘  We  are  indebted  to  Suel  Foster,  Esq.,  Mus¬ 
catine,  for  the  Prize  List  of  the  Iowa  State  Ag.  Socie¬ 
ty,  whose  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Oskaloosa,  Sept.  28  to 
Oct.  1. 

Bound  Volumes  op  The  Cultivator.— D.  S.,  Ohio , 
asks  1.  What  do  the  bound  volumes  of  the  “  Culti¬ 
vator  ”  cost,  including  postage  ;  and  in  what  style  are 
they  bound  2  [One  Dollar — bound  in  black  cloth,  con¬ 
taining  384  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  Complete 
sets  of  the  Third  Series  for  1 85 3—’ 4 , - ’ 5— ’ 6  and  ’7,  are 
supplied  for  $5  by  mail,  or  sent  by  Express  for  $3.75.] 
2.  Are  the  “Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,”  sent  gratis  to  all  applications  ;  or,  if  not, 
what  do  they  cost!”  [They  are  generally  printed 
merely  for  such  members  as  according  to  each  society’s 
bye-laws  are  entitled  to  them  ;  for  public  libraries, 
for  distribution  as  premiums,  for  exchange  between 
different  societies,  &c.  They  are  therefore,  seldom  to 
be  had  by  purchase,  or  in  answer  to  ordinary  applica¬ 
tions,  although  extra  copies  are  occasionally  to  be 
procured  in  this  way.]  3.  Can  you  give  me  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  either  or  all  of  the  following  persons,  viz : 
the  Corresponding  Sec.  of  the  New  York  State  Ag. 
Society  ;  [Col.  Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,]  ditto 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  [Charles 
L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;]  Kentucky  Ag.  Socie¬ 
ty  ;  [R.  W.  Scott,  Esq ,  Frankfort,  Ky.} 

Sugar  Cane  Mill. — Several  who  have  inquired  for 
mills  for  crushing  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  are  referred 
to  the  advertisement  of  Emery  Brothers,  in  this  pa¬ 
per.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  cheaper  mill  for  this 
purpose,  made  at  Worcester,  Mass.  If  so,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  promote  their  interest  by  advertising 
it. 

jpg'*  I  like  the  Country  Gentleman  immensely, 
especially  the  “  Grazier,”  (which  ought  to  be  more 
voluminous,)  as  I  believe  in  stock.  Durham  grades 
and  Cotswolds  are  the  stock  for  Canada,  h.  r.  r. 

§3^  It  is  a  maxim  among  an  excellent  class  of  far¬ 
mers,  “That  a  good  farm,  like  a  good  joint  of  meat, 
only  requires  basting  with  its  own  dripping.”  Carry 
this  out  by  using  all  the  fertilizing  materials  which  the 
farm  will  furnish,  and  there  will  be  little  need  of  going 
abroad  for  manures.  It  must  be  a  system  of  mixed 
husbandry,  however,  and  stock  must  be  kept  to  aid  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  “dressing”  ever  necessary  in 
good  farming. 

Insects. — A  bright  fire  of  resinous  pine,  tar,  shav¬ 
ings,  or  any  other  combustible,  kindled  in  the  garden 
at  night,  on  a  platform  erected  for  that  purpose,  will 
attract  and  destroy  millions  of  insects. 

Agricultural  Papers. — The  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  (July  1)  reminds  us 
of  the  duty  of  suggesting  that  paper  to  our  readers  as  in 
every  respect  excellent.  Two  dollars  a  year  are  well  in¬ 
vested  in  .such  a  constant  source  of  instruction  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  which  everything  is  suggestive  of  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Albany:  Luther  Tucker  &  Son—  Vermont 
Chronicle.  v 


§aaff£‘<n>Sli  Hogs  for  §afie. 

ONE  Boar  and  two  Sows,  about  two  years  old.  bred  by 
B.  V.  French,  Esq.,  Braintree,  Mass.  Also  one 
young  sow  about  one  year  old,  bred  by  John  Giles,  Esq., 
Woodstock.  Conn.  They  will  be  sold  low  to  close  the 
concern.  Apply  to  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

July  22 — w&mlt.  Springside.  Poughkeepsie. 

Ciller  MiUs. 

TITE  subscriber  being  agent  and  Manufacturer  of  the 
justly  celebrated  lira  user’s  Patent  Cider  Mill,  which 
has  obtained  such  enviable  notoriety  wherever  used,  is 
prepared  to  furnish  them  for  the  coming  season  on  most 
favorable  terms,  toagents  and  farmers.  The  machinehas 
never  been  excelled,  having  always  come  off  triumphant 
at  the  various  State  and  County  Fairs  where  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Circulars  containing  cuts  and  descriptions  of 
the  mills,  as  well  as  all  other  implements  of  our  manufac¬ 
ture,  sent  gratis  on  application.  The  public  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  or  using  an  inferior  imitation  of  our 
mill,  which  is  at  present  being  manufactured  in  this  city, 
as  all  mills  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  force  the  apples 
up  to  the  grating  cylinder  by  means  of  a  plunger  or  plun¬ 
gers,  infringe  on  the  patent  of  the  Krauser  machine,  and 
the  purchasers  of  such  lay  themselves  open  to  a  suit  for 
infringement.  The  true  Krauser  Mill  will  have  the  name 
of  the  inventor  marked  upon  them.  None  without  this 
name  have  a  right  to  be  sold. 

All  orders  for  the  above  will  receive  our  prompt  and 
personal  attention,  and  we  feel  assured  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  Liberal  discounts  for 
cash.  Address  HICH.  H.  PEASE, 

July  23 — w3tmlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  O  AY  UNTIE  MILL. 

THE  above  cut  illustrates  a  new  mill  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Emery  Brothers  of 
the  Albany  Agl.  Works,  and  is  so  calculated  as  to  be 
driven  by  their  Two ‘Horse  Railway  Power.  It  is  a  Three 
Roller  Horizontal  Mill,  with  counter  shaft  and  geered  mo¬ 
tion.  The  Mill  is  strong  and  substantially  made,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  heavy  and  strong  Avood  frame.  It  is  capable 
of  expressing  from  Sixty  to  One  Hundred  Gallons  of  juice 
per  hour,  depending  upon  hoAV  closely  the  rollers  are  ad¬ 
justed  and  the  maturity  of  the  cane.  The  driest  pressing 
of  the  cane  renders  the  richest  juice.  The  Mills  will  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  coming  cane  harvest. 

Price  for  Mill  complete  for  Two  Horse  Power,...  $100.00 

do  Mill  without  wood  frame .  85.00 

(Weight  about  500  lbs.) 

For  further  information  see  the 

ILLUMINATED  CATALOGUE 
Of  the  Albany  Agl.  Works,  furnished  gratis,  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  to  prepay  postage  on  same,  by.  the  Proprietors. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

July  29— w&mlt.  52  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Culture  of  Pears. 

Editors  Go.  Gent. — Your  correspondent  R.  It  S.,  in 
your  last  vol.  p.  350,  closed  an  article  on  pear  culture 
by  saying :  “  this  pear  question  is  now  open,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  fairly  and  freely  discussed.”  Suffer  me 
to  ask  my  fellow  fruit  culturist,  will  it  not  be  well  for 
us,  after  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  to  rest 
awhile,  and  collect  the  facts  which  more  extended  ob¬ 
servations  will  give  us,  before  we  assume  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  on  this  subject,  or  seek  to  establish 
laws  from  the  few  experiments  we  have  made  in  this 
interesting  department  of  horticulture  ? 

We  are  too  prone  to  rush  to  conclusions  hastily 
drawn  in  our  horticultural  zeal,  forgetting  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  science,  we  must  first  estab¬ 
lish  our  facts  ;  and  that  it  requires  a  goodly  number  of 
well-tried,  closely-observed,  as  well  as  repeated  expe¬ 
riments,  to  establish  one  horticultural  fact. 

When  comparing  my  progress  in  knowledge  from  ob¬ 
servations  made  in  the  garden  and  orchard  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  with  what  has  been  written  during 
this  period,  particularly  on  the  pear  and  the  strawber¬ 
ry,  and  noticing  the  change  in  my  own  views  as  well 
as  that  of  others,  the  fact  that  we  are  all  a.  b.  c.  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  science  of  horticulture,  is  too  palpable  to  be 
denied.  During  this  period  the  sexual  character  of  the 
strawberry  has  been  established,  the  recognition  of 
which  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  successful 
culture  of  that  fruit  depends.  Tn  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear,  while  collecting  facts  from  which  to  deduce 
our  laws,  it  should  not  be  regarded  strange  that  we 
have  now  and  then  presented  for  our  consideration  very 
conflicting  testimony — experiments  detailed  that  seem 
to  have  been  carefully  made,  and  yet  leading  to  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  results.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
every  department  of  science  till  the  accumulation  of 
facts  has  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  law  that  has 
at  once  dispelled  confusion  and  reduced  to  order  the 
chaotic  mass.  That  the  work  now  most  pressing  is  the 
collection  of  facts — the  gathering  of  one  item  of 
truth  after  another,  we  need  barely  announce. 

Even  on  the  subject  of  pruning ,  where  are  we  to 
find  embodied  directions  so  clearly  established  as  to 
constitute  a  safe  guide  as  we  enter  the  orchard  ?  Even 
those  of  the  lamented  Downing — “  to  shorten  a  part  of 
the  last  year’s  growth” — will  assuredly  lead  to  error 
of  practice,  for  the  concentration  of  the  circulating 
fluids  to  repair  an  injury,  as  universally  true  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  economy,  will  give  such  an 
increased  predominance  to  the  wood  force,  as  to  deve¬ 
lop  twenty  wood  buds  where  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  but  one.  So  obvious  is  this  fact  that  many 
of  our  best  physiologists  are  ready  to  say  the  knife 
should  not  approach  the  tree  at  all. 

What  reliable  teachings  have  we  as  to  the  character 
of  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  pear?  How  little  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  subsoil,  which  has  as 
controling  an  influence  over  the  growth  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  fruit  as  the  surface  soil  itself — hastening 
its  period  of  ripening,  as  well  as  giving  size  and  flavor 
to  the  fruit.  Under-draining  and  subsoiling,  in  giving 
character  to  the  cereals,  is  less  marked  in  influence 
than  a  dry  subsoil  upon  the  character  of  our  fruits. 

On  the  climate  best  adapted  to  the  pear,  who  has 
written  so  lucidly  that  we  can  know  what  atmospheric 
condition  so  favors  the  growth  of  the  pear,  both  the 


1  tree,  and  tb e  fruit,  as  to  make  the  crop  as  certain  and 
reliable  as  the  apple?  Are  the  localities  ever  named, 
where  under  certain  physical  conditions  of  soil,  or  un¬ 
congenial  climate,  it  will  assuredly  fail  ?  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  friend  Mr.  Allen,  has  taught  us  on  this 
point  at  least  one  fact,  that  the  climate  .of  Black 
Rock ,  is  so  uncongenial,  that  further  trials  need  not 
there  be  made.  There  the  bleak  winds  from  the  lake, 
sweeping  with  almost  tempest  fury  over  exposed  situa¬ 
tions,  give  such  an  inclination  eastward  to  the  very 
trees  themselves,  that  could  they  speak,  you  would 
hear  them  say,  “  we  would  run  away  if  we  could,  but 
as  we  cannot,  we  must  stop  here,  bearing  no  fruit,  and 
die.”  Where  is  the  chart  delineating  those  localities, 
favorable  or  otherwise  to  its  growth  ?  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  just  such  testimony  as  we  have  from  Mr. 
Allen. 

And  moreover  are  we  not  yet  learning  that  there  are 
specific  as  well  as  general  directions  to  be  given  on  this 
subject ;  that  what  will  succeed  in  one  locality  will 
fail  entirely  in  another  ;  that  an  Easter  Beurre  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  regarded  by  their  best  judges  a  befitting  present 
to  the  worthy  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  in  Black 
Rock  is  no  Easter  Beurre  at  all  ;  instead  of  being  the 
most  aromatic  of  pears,  is  only  “  as  cold  and  watery, 
and  no  better  as  a  winter  fruit  than  a  melon ;”  that 
the  delicious  Virgalieu  of  western  New-York,  is  an 
outcast  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  A  curious  fact 
has  just  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Buist,  touching  the  Beurre 
Capiaumont — that  the  character  of  the  pear,  as  well  as 
the  vigor  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  is  influenced  by  the 
height  of  the  tree  and  the  distance  of  the  fruit  from 
the  ground. 

Who  knows  the  best  treatment  to  ripen  the  pear  in 
perfection  ?  Here  too,  are  we  not  all  still  experimen¬ 
ters  ?  Mr.  Hovky  tells  us  to  barrel  them  up  as  we  do 
apples,  and  we  shall  surely  find  them  all  right  in  the 
spring,  requiring  no  more  care  than  apples,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  brought  to  their  state  of  perfection 
by  being  ripened  in  masses.  Another  directs  them 
kept  in  boxes — layer  by  layer,  carefully  placed  and 
certainly  separated  by  some  absorbing  substance,  as 
paper,  chaff,  bran  or  leaves.  While  a  third  finds  no 
better  place  for  them  than  deposited  on  shelves  in  the 
cellar,  so  nicely  adjusted  that  one  shall  by  no  means 
touch  its  fellow. 

As  certainly  true  is  it  that  we  are  yet  learning  how 
to  give  them  their  golden  color  when  at  their  period  of 
ripeness — one,  by  a  sweating  process  promoted  by 
means  of  flannel,  or  at  least  woolen  cloth — a  treatment 
reminding  one  of  the  sheet  of  the  hydropathist.  Others 
still  have  other  means  of  giving  color  and  bloom  to  the 
pear;  and  just  as  diverse  are  the  modes  of  training 
the  tree,  as  to  standard,  half  standard,  or  pyramidal 
form  ;  and  so  opinionated  are  some  culturists  on  this 
subject  that  in  their  eyes  any  deviation  from  a  perfect 
pyramid,  shows  an  “entire  ignorance  of  the  growing 
of  the  tree  on  the  Quince  stock.” 

We  have  alluded  to  this  state  of  things,  that  we  may 
say  to  horticulturists,  be  neither  dismayed  nor  discour¬ 
aged  at  what  has  lately  been  written  on  this  subject. 
The  age  is  one  of  conflict  of  opinion.  ■  In  this  array  of  al¬ 
leged  facts,  seemingly  diverse  and  incongruous  as  they 
are,  some  important  lessons  will  be  learned  by  us  ;  one 
item  of  truth  after  another  will  be  elicited,  till  we  shall 
have  gathered  materials  enough  for  a  building.  Let 
us  all  be  encouraged  to  go  on  making  our  observationsj 
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and  cultivating  as  best  we  can,  though  our  modes  of 
culture  be  different,  noting  the  effect  of  climate,  at¬ 
mospheric  changes,  character  of  soil  and  subsoil,  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  pruning,  and  in  different  seasons, — 
various  modes  of  ripening  and  coloring  pears,— the 
comparative  success  on  the  pear  and  quince  stock,  as 
as  well  as  the  varieties  best  suited  to  each ;  and  also 
memorandum  the  expense  attending  the  culture  of  the 
dwarf  and  standard  trees  respectively,  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  crops  of  each,  and  make  up  your  minds 
not  to  be  discouraged  if  hard  things  are  said,  when 
your  conclusions  cross  the  track  of  other  observers. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  pioneers,  as  well  as  reformers.  Bear 
patiently  all  disparaging  remarks,  for  as  surely  as  a 
calm  succeeds  a  storm,  will  the  day  come  when  we 
shall  settle  down  in  that  matured  experience  of  the 
adaptedness  of  but  a  limited  number  of  varieties  to 
the  quince,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  proclaim  the 
suitableness  of  this  or  that  variety  to  that  stock,  with 
the  same  confidence  that  we  now  have  that  the  Dutchess 
d’  Angouleme,  Yicar,  and  Louise  Bonne  should  only  be 
grown  on  the  quince,  and  that  the  Bartlett,  Onondaga, 
Belle  Lucrative,  are  adapted  only  to  their  native  stock 

R.  R.  S.  alludes  to  my  orchard  as  being  improperly 
managed.  If  so,  my  success  affords  the  greater  ground 
for  encouragement,  for  when  you  shall  have  learned  to 
do  the  thing  just  right,  your  reward  will  be  proportion¬ 
ally  augmented.  My  trees  still  stand  erect,  in  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  giving  promise  of  life  and  good  service  in 
the  cause.  The  crop  of  fruit  has  been  improving  in 
character  and  value,  and  doubling  in  quantity  from 
year  to  year.  The  last  year’s  crop  of  marketable  pears, 
above  what  was  consumed  in  the  family  and  given  to 
friends,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels. 

Of  the  pear,  as  a  remunerating  crop,  I  still  prefer, 
as  I  have  ever  done,  to  say  but  little.  Many  have 
been  misled  by  extravagant  statements  on  this  subject. 
The  trumpeting  of  solitary  instances  of  great  success 
in  cultivating ;  the  enormous  yield  of  some  old  tree 
occupying  a  favorable  locality  ;  the  extravagant  price 
that  under  fortuitous  circumstances  was  realized  from 
the  crop,  being  made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  as  to 
what  would  be  the  returns  for  an  acre,  misleads  by 
producing  impressions  experience  will  rarely  confirm. 

Fruit  growing  to  be  profitable,  must  be  made  a  bu¬ 
siness  ;  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully  requires  as  in¬ 
timate  and  thorough  acquaintance  in  all  its  details,  as 
mercantile  of  manufacturing  business.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  to  knowhow  to  grow  fruit;  he  must 
also  acquaint  himself  with  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  direct  his  energies  in  the  channel  to  meet 
those  demands.  Oftentimes  will  it  devolve  on  the  fruit 
culturist  to  create  the  facilities  for  getting  his  fruit  op¬ 
portunely  into  market  to  realize  its  value ;  and  then, 
too,  he  must  know  how  to  get  it  up  so  as  to  give  it  the 
best  possible  character  as  it  goes  out  into  the  world. 
While  this  is  true  of  all  fruit,  it  is  especially  so  of  the 
pear.  There  is  probably  no  article  of  merchandize  the 
marketable  value  of  which  so  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  it  goes  into  market,  as  that  of  fruit. 
In  the  last  Report  of  the  Mass  Hort.  Society,  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Gordon  of  Brighton,  obtained  for  his  pears 
$10  per  bushel,  they  being  properly  ripened — while 
those  of  a  neighbor,  equally  good,  at  his  side,  sold  but 
for  three  dollars.  Equally  important  is  it,  that  we 
know  the  value  of  labor,  and  how  to  direct  it,  that  the 


cost  of  taking  care  of  one’s  trees  do  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  crop. 

The  question  is  still  a  mooted  one,  whether  the 
growing  of  pears  can  be  made  profitable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  labor,  unlese  much  of  the  work  can  be 
done  with  a  horse.  To  avail  one’s  self  of  this,  the 
tree  must  have  some  other  than  a  pyramidal  form. 
Horticulturists  are  urged  on  every  side  to  go  into  the 
growing  of  fruits  on  an  extended  scale,  stimulated  by 
the  promise  of  large  profits  ;  but  not  a  word  of  caution 
is  uttered  as  to  the  form  of  the  tree  adapted  to  the  or¬ 
chard  with  the  view  of  abating  the  cost  of  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  hence  the  pyramid ,  so  beautiful,  so  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  garden,  is  transferred  to  the  orchard. 
Mr.  Hovey’s  beautiful  rows  of  Dwarf  pyramids,  cap¬ 
tivate  the  eye,  but  the  annual  expense  of  forking  the 
ground — with  the  repeated  hoeings  to  eradicate  the 
weeds,  is  a  shade  in  the  picture  that  escapes  observa¬ 
tion.  Nothing  probably  at  the  present  crisis  is  more 
needed  than  some  carefully  conducted  experiments  as 
to  the  comparative  cost  of  culture  of  the  pyramidal 
and  half  standard  form  of  tree  I.  M.  Ward,  Newark , 
N.  J 


To  Destroy  Worms  in  Orchards. 


Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  see  in  your  paper,  a  way  to 

destroy  worms’  nests  on  fruit  trees,  such  as  common 

soap  and  whitewash.  Now  the  best  way  that  I  ever 

saw,  and  the  surest  remedy  without  injury  to  the  tree, 

is  to  take  a  gun  and  put  in  a  good  charge  of  powder, 

and  put  in  a  paper  wad,  and  stand  about  eight  feet 

from  the  tree.  This  will  blow  the  nest  entirely  from 

the  tree,  and  rid  them  at  once  without  injuring  the 

tree  in  the  least.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try  it 

and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  right.  R.  Risley. 

Hockanum ,  Ct. 

- — - - 

Foot  Distemper  in  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  of 
your  readers  for  a  cure  for  the  foot  distemper  in  cattle  1 
There  are  two  diseases  quite  unlike  each  other,  one 
affecting  the  foot  between  the  hoofs,  which  is  generally 
cured  by  an  application  of  caustic,  or  some  such  medi¬ 
cine.  The  other  disease  makes  the  animal  lame,  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  cause,  for  one  or  two  days  ;  then 
the  foot  and  ankle  begin  to  swell  and  become  very 
much  inflamed,  and  very  painful,  continuing  in  that 
way  a  long  time.  Will  some  of  your  medical  readers 
prescribe  a  mode  of  treatment  most  likely  to  stop  the 
disease,  and  prevent  so  much  pain  to  the  animal. 
Lewis  Bailey.  Moray  Farm. 

How  to  Dry  Rhuharlb. 

Messrs.  L  Tucker  &  Son— In  answer  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent  who  inquires  whether  “  you  have  had  any 
experience  in  drying  rhubarb  for  future  use,”  please 
say  to  him  that  it  is  done  by  simply  preparing  it  pre¬ 
cisely  as  for  pies,  peeling  the  stalks  and  cutting  in  small 
pieces.  Dry  it  in  the  sun  or  moderately  warm  oven. 
We  think  its  flavor  decidedly  improved  by  drying. 
E.  R.  Midd.,  Ct. 

Cement  for  Stopping  Leaks. 

A  composition  of  four  pounds  of  rosin,  one  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  and  one  ounce  of  red  lead,  applied  hot  with 
a  brush,  will  stop  leaks  in  roofs,  water  casks,  etc.  So 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  News ,  who 
has  given  it  several  years  trial. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Insect  Collections. — R.  D.  of  May  Flower,  inquires 
for  “  the  most  humane  and  speedy  manner  of  killing 
butterflies  and  all  kinds  of  delicate  insects  for  preser¬ 
vation,”  and  wishes  an  answer  through  the  columns  of 
“  the  best  of  Agricutural  papers,  viz.,  the  Country 
Gentleman.”  Dr.  Fitch  says  that  as  much  of  the  cy- 
anid  of  potash  should  be  put  into  a  small  vial  of  water 
as  will  make  a  thoroughly  saturated  solution.  This,  if 
corked  tight,  will  last  for  years.  Butterflies,  moths 
and  other  insects  that  would  injure  themselves  by  flut¬ 
tering  after  they  are  caught,  may  be  killed  by  simply 
pricking  them  in  the  thorax  under  the  wing  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  wetted  with  this  solution.  Larger 
insects  will  require  three  or  four  punctures,  but  for 
the  smaller  ones  one  or  two  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Dr. 
F.  uses  the  above,  and  considers  it  altogether  the  best 
means  there  is  of  accomplishing  the  object. 

Lime  — I  wish  to  burn  from  5,000  to  10,000  bushels 
of  lime,  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Any  information  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  making  and  applying  the  lime 
would  be  gladly  received.  Should  the  lime  be  air- 
slacked  before  applied,  and  how  much  should  be  put 
per  acre  and  the  manner  of  applying,  &c.  How  is 
lime  measured, — by  striking  or  heaping  the  half  bushel, 
or  is  it  weighed — if  so,  how  many  lbs.  make  a  bushel  ? 
W.  H.  Wetmore.  [As  lime,  after  being  applied  for  ma¬ 
nure,  must  quickly  become  carbonate,  and  before  it 
can  exert  any  particular  benefit  on  the  crop,  it  may  at 
once  be  slacked  to  powder,  and  thus  fitted  for  even 
spreading  If  slacked  into  lumps,  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  spread,  and  will  consequently  be  of  little  value. 
It  is  usually  allowed  to  slack  in  heaps  in  the  field, 
which  will  do  well  if  the  water  does  not  leave  it  in 
lumps.  This  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  heaps  with  straw  o*r  sods.  It  is  sown  broadcast 
when  reduced  to  powder.  A  broadcast  sowing  ma¬ 
chine  will  answer ;  or  it  may  be  done  with  a  small 
scoop-shovel  from  the  moving  wagon  which  contains  it. 
The  quantity  must  vary  with  circumstances.  If  the 
lime  is  magnesian ,  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  is  the  largest 
quantity  to  be  applied,  and  this  to  grass  land  the  first 
year.  Common  lime  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre — but  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  half  this  amount  would  be 
equally  efficacious.  A  rich  soil,  containing  much  vege¬ 
table  matter,  will  receive  more  lime  than  a  thin  poor 
soil.  There  is  mueh  yet  to  learn  in  relation  to  its  ap¬ 
plication.  The  heaped-bushel  is  used  in  measuring 
lime] 

Books. — 1.  Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I  can 
get  a  book,  (if  there  is  any,)  that  would  be  a  guide  for 
a  young  farmer,  in  the  sowing  and  planting  of  crops. 
2.  Also,  have  you  “  Thomas’  Farm  Implements'?”  If 
so  what  is  the  price  by  mail.  A  Beginer.  Ballston. 
[Allen’s  “  American  Farm  Book,”  (price  $1,)  is  the 
best  cheap  work  that  we  know  of,  on  the  subject.  2. 
Price  $1.  We  can  send  you  both  ] 

Bugs  in  Peas. — If  a  “  Subscriber”  who  asks  for 
a  remedy  for  bugs  in  peas,  will  pour  just  sufficient 
boiling  water  over  the  peas  to  cover  them  and  no  more, 
(for  a  larger  quantity  would  destroy  both  peas  and 
bugs,)  and  let  them  scald  for  one  minute,  his  crop  from 
that  season’s  yield  will  be  free  from  the  bugs.  I  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  and  found  it  effectual.  The  bug 
does  not  injure  the  germinating  powers  of  the  pea,  but 


renders  them  unfit  to  use  as  food  when  dried,  unless  for 
animals.  A  Jamaica  Plain  Farmer. 

Bees. — Could  you  not  publish  a  cheap  monthly  pe¬ 
riodical  on  Bees,  in  which  the  natural  history  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  bees  could  be  discussed  ?  Perhaps  Quinby, 
Langstroth,  and  others,  will  be  willing  to  furnish  you 
with  matter.  W.  J.  E.  [Tt  would,  we  imagine,  be  a 
difficult  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  support  it  would 
receive,  to  fill  a  monthly  sheet  with  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  on  the  management  of  bees.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  publish  all  articles  of  interest,  on  the  subject,  which 
we  may  be  favored  with,  in  the  pages  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  ] 

Protection  from  Dust  in  Threshing. — If  your 
correspondent,  “  A  Subscriber,”  will  procure  a  thin 
broad  piece  of  sponge,  large  enough  to  cover  the  nose 
and  mouth,  (which  can  be  procured  of  most  of  the 
druggists  for  a  trifle,)  by  slicing  off  from  a  large  piece, 
and  fasten  this  on  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  having  first 
moistened  the  same  with  water,  which  imparts  a  very 
soothing  influence  to  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time 
collects  all  the  small  particles  of  dust  that  would  oth¬ 
erwise  settle  on  the  lungs  by  inhaling  the  dusty  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  this  becomes  filled  with  dirt  and 
dust,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  wash  it  out  in  water, 
and  apply  to  the  face  as  before.  Try  it ;  and  should 
any  one  be  benefitted  by  so  doing,  I  shall  feel  fully 
compensated  for  penning  this  article,  though  the  ther¬ 
mometer  may  stand  at  100°  in  the  shade  while  I  am 
about  it.  P.  B.  Crowder.  Amelia  C.  H .,  Va. 

Another  correspendent  says — My  practice  is  to  tie  a 
piece  of  slightly  moistened  sponge  of  good  quality  over 
my  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  breathing,  and  but  slightly  with  conversation,  and 
is  a  most  perfect  respirator.  The  sponge  should  have 
no  large  holes,  and  need  not  be  thick.  S.  P.  N. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — Will  you  or  some  one  who 
knows,  inform  me  of  the  manner  that  chloride  of  lime 
acts  upon  the  contents  of  privy  vaults,  in  deodorizing  or 
rendering  them  inodorous.  Does  it,  by  chemical  action, 
fix  all  the  obnoxious  gasses,  and  if  so,  is  it  as  readily 
available  for  plant  food  when  applied  to  the  soil  in  that 
state,  as  if  no  deodorizer  had  been  used  ?  If  any  one 
knows  by  actual  experiment,  I  would  like  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  fact.  It  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a  subject  of  much 
importance  to  farmers.  What  will  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son  say  to  it?  J.  M.  Young. 

Striped  Bug. — In  respect  to  the  striped  bug  on  cu¬ 
cumbers,  I  find  two  or  three  onion  setts  in  each  hill  a 
complete  protection,  although  the  bug  is  abundant. 
But  a  remedy  for  the  villainous  little  cabbage  flea  bee¬ 
tle  is  sadly  wanted.  I  tried  flour  of  sulphur,  but  they 
took  no  notice  thereof,  scarcely  taking  the  trouble  to 
shake  themselves  clear  of  it.  S.  P.  N. 

Warts. — Is  there  any  way  to  remove  effectually  a 
wart  from  a  horse’s  foot,  directly  under  the  fetlock  ? 

Manure  for  Buta  Bagas. — I  have  one  acre  of 
light  land,  prepared  for  ruta  bagas.  I  want  five  hun¬ 
dred  bushels,  and  want  rows  not  closer  than  two  feet. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  special  manures  to  use 
to  command  success.  My  land  will  not  bear  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds  of  guano,  and  this  will  not  give 
me  more  than  three  hundred  bushels.  I  have  applied 
marl  and  ashes  liberally,  which  greatly  benefited  my 
turnip  crop  last  year.  Will  guano  composted  with 
plaster  (100  lbs.  guano  50  lbs.  plaster,)  deteriorate  in 
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quality  by  keeping  it  in  bags  in  a  dry  place  for  several 
weeks  or  months  perhaps  ?  T.  L.  M.  Surry  Co.,  Va. 
[We  should  think  that  now,  after  a  full  supply  of 
guano,  ashes  and  marl,  that  a  good  strong  compost  of 
stable  manure  and  loam  would  be  best,  but  this  we 
infer  our  correspondent  cannot  command  Bone  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  useful — in  some  instances  it  has  greatly 
increased  the  turnip  crop — in  others  which  we  have 
known,  it  has  produced  no  sensible  result.  The  guano 
and  plaster  cannot  injure,  if  kept  perfectly  dry.] 

Currants  and  Raspberries. — Is  the  White  GraPe 
currant  different  from  White  Dutch?  Is  Red  Grape 
generally  known?  I  procured  it  from  Cincinnati,  and 
find  it  decidedly  the  best  bearer  of  any  I  have  ;  the 
fruit  is  twice  as  large  as  Red  Dutch,  and  not  so  tart. 
White  Dutch  is  best  flavored  of  any  I  know.  I  have 
a  number  of  small  plants  of  Ohio  Everbearing  rasp¬ 
berry,  that  were  planted  late,  and  just  now  show  signs 
of  blooming.  If  I  sow  seeds  from  these,  will  they  not 
produce  the  same  variety  ?  I  cannot  think  they  can 
“  mix  ”  with  other  sorts  now,  as  the  others  have  ripen¬ 
ed  their  fruit  and  are  not  in  bloom.  The  Ohio  Ever- 
bearing  is  the  only  variety  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  here  and  found  satisfactory,  being  entirely  hardy, 
and  bearing  large  crops  of  tolerably  fair  berries 
throughout  tho  summer  and  autumn,  till  checked  by 
frost.  We  hope  the  Orange  and  Allen  will  succeed, 
but  cannot  yet  speak  positively  in  regard  to  them.  E. 
Y.  Teas.  Richmond ,  Ind.  [The  White  Grape  cur¬ 
rant  is  distinct  from  and  larger  than  the  White  Dutch. 
The  Red  Grape  has  not  been  disseminated  much.  The 
seeds  of  any  particular  variety  of  the  raspberry  may 
produce  plants  precisely  similar  to  the  original,  but  the 
probability  is  in  favor  of  more  or  less  variation.] 

Peach  Brandy. — Please  insert  in  the  next  number 
of  your  paper  the  best  known  recipe  for  making  peach 
brandy.  We  have  many  millions  of  peaches,  and  but 
few  know  how  to  manufacture  brandy  from  them.  I 
am  unable  to  obtain  a  recipe  here,  and  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  furnish  me  one.  A  Subscriber. 
Atlanta ,  Geo.  [We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  re¬ 
cipe  for  making  Peach  Brandy,  but  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions,  which  we  find  in  one  of  our  former  vols., 
for  making 

Peach  Wine.— Take  nearly  ripe  fruit,  stone  it,  and 
bruise  the  pulp  in  a  mortar  ;  put  eight  pounds  of  the  pulp 
to  one  quart  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  to  every  gallon  of  it  add 
two  pounds  of  white  sugar  ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and 
when  it  has  fermented  and  become  perfectly  clear,  bottle 
it  up,  and  use  at  pleasure. 

Birds  and  Cherries.— How  can  I  save  my  cherries 
from  the  robbins  and  other  birds  which  abound  on  my 
premises,  without  disturbance  from  the  gun,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  inveterate  propensity  to  steal  most  of 
my  smaller  fruits.  A.  F.  [We  know  of  other  remedy 
than  the  prompt  use  of  powder  and  shot  ] 

Insect. — I  enclose  an  insect  which  is  destroying  the 
apples  around  this  vicinity,  in  great  numbers.  Will 
you  please  give  us  its  name  and  history  as  near  as  you 
can.  Wm.  Proudman.  Amesbury ,  Mass.  [The  insect 
enclosed  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  fire-fly  or 
glow-worm.  None  of  the  insects  of  this  group  are  re¬ 
garded  as  injurious  to  vegetation.  Is  our  correspon¬ 
dent  certain  that  the  insect  he  sent,  is  the  one  which 
does  the  injury  to  which  he  alludes?] 

Masks  for  Threshers. — I  see  that  a  subscriber  in 
your  paper  of  24th  ult.  inquires  where  he  can  get  a 
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mask  or  covering  for  the  face,  to  be  used  when  thresh¬ 
ing  with  a  machine.  In  my  view  the  best  remedy  is 
to  so  build  the  machine  that  it  will  not  throw  the  dust 
into  the  feeder’s  face,  but  discharge  it  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  straw.  Then  the  feeder  will  not  need  a 
covering  over  the  face  any  more  than  other  persons 
working  about  the  machine.  Such  machines  are  made 
at  the  Schenectady  Agricultural  Works.  G.  West- 
inghouse. 

Draining. — I  write  to  inquire  of  you  where  I  can 
obtain  a  work  giving  thorough  instruction  bn  under¬ 
draining.  I  think  I  remember  of  seeing  a  notice  some¬ 
where  in  the  back  numbers  of  my  Co.  Gent.,  of  your 
intention  of  preparing  a  small  work  in  pamphlet  form 
on  that  subject,  for  distribution  among  your  subscribers. 
I.  G.  C.  Rockville ,  lnd.  [The  work  you  refer  to,  no¬ 
ticed  in  Co.  Gent.,  was  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  C. 
&  W.  McCammon,  the  extensive  manufacturers  of 
drain  tile  in  this  city,  and  we  have  requested  them  to 
send  you  a  copy.  We  can  send  you  postpaid,  for  60 
cents,  a  very  good  treatise  on  the  subject — “Munn’s 
Practical  Land-Drainer.”] 

Grafting  Peaches  on  Figs. — Will  you  inform  one 
of  your  subscribers  whether  a  graft  of  the  peach-tree 
on  the  fig-tree,  will  bear  fruit,  and  whether  the  fruit 
will  be  “  a  peach  without  any  stQne .”  I  have  heard 
this  assertion  made  by  reliable  persons,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it,  and  leave  it  to  your  experience  to  decide. 
A  Subscriber.  St.  James ,  La.  [The  natural  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  fig  and  of  the  peach  are  as  far  separated  as 
the  peach  and  the  willow.  We  have  heard  that  if  the 
peach  is  grafted  on  the  willow,  when  it  bears,  the  fruit 
will  be  without  stones — and  the  same  remark  will  ap¬ 
ply  as  well  to  grafting  it  on  the  fig.  So  we  might  say 
with  nearly  equal  propriety,  that  if  the  apple  is  graft¬ 
ed  on  a  hitching  post,  when  it  bears,  the  fruit  will  have 
no  cores  and  skins.  The  whole  thing  is  impossible.] 

The  Buckthorn. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  please  answer  the  following  inquiries  concern- 
the  buckthorn,  in  your  valuable  paper.  1st.  The  best 
age  of  plants  for  transplanting  to  the  hedge  row.  2d. 
Where  best  and  cheapest  obtained.  3d.  At  what  price 
can  from  three  to  five  thousand  plants  be  furnished  in 
the  spring  of  1859.  E.  Hawley.  Maitland  Place , 
C.  W.  [The  buckthorn  is  perhpas  the  easiest  and  saf¬ 
est  of  removal  of  any  hedge  plant.  Two  years  is  the 
most  suitable  age.  We  think  the  plants  are  kept  by 
A.  Saul  &  Co.,  of  Newburgh,  and  by  W.  Reed,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  J.  The  price  is  $10  per  thousand.] 

A  Bad  Weed. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  inform  me  through  your  columns,  the  cheapest , 
quickest  and  most  effectual  mode  (other  than  grazing 
with  sheep,  none  of  which  I  have,)  of  eradicating  the 
wild  onion  from  a  piece  of  rich  bottom  land  ?  B.  W. 
R  ,  of  Virginia.  [If  there  is  any  way  of  ridding  one’s 
self  of  this  most  troublesome  of  weeds,  there  are  mul¬ 
titudes  who  would  be  glad  to  know  it,  and  we  hope 
those  who  have  tried  any  means  of  doing  so  which 
have  proved  either  partly  or  wholly  effective,  will  im¬ 
part  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others  ] 

Soda  Water. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged,  if  you 
or  some  of  your  readers  could  inform  me  how  to  make 
soda  water.  A.  B. 

The  Horse  Fly. — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform 
me  how  to  protect  horses  from  the  bite  of  the  horse  and 
other  flies.  W.  t. 
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Experiments  in  Potato  Culture. — Mr.  John  Pe- 
reue  of  Montville,  Ct.,  gives  us  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  he  made  last  year,  to  test  the  compar¬ 
ative  value  of  various  commercial  manures  for  pota¬ 
toes.  He  planted  five  patches  of  24  square  feet — soil 
sandy  loam,  manured  the  previous  year  with  stable 
manure — with  Silver  Lake  potatoes,  with  the  follow¬ 


ing  result : 

Lot.  Manure.  Product. 

1.  None,  . .  20  lbs. 

2.  6  lbs.  Bone  duet, .  23  lbs. 

3.  6  lbs.  Guano, . - . 29  lbs. 

4.  6  lbs.  De  Burg’s  Superphosphate, . 37  lbs. 

5.  6  lbs.  Coe’s  Superphosphate, .  49  lbs. 


He  adds — “Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vines  before  digging,  I  supposed  that  the  guano  would 
give  the  greatest  yield.  The  vines  were  stouter  and 
remained  green  after  the  other  vines  were  dead.  I  al¬ 
ways  apply  the  superphosphate  in  the  hill,  at  the  rate 
of  350  lbs.  to  the  acre.  It  will  not  pay  me  to  use  it  on 
any  other  crop.  I  never  lose  by  the  rot  one  bushel  to 
the  100  on  my  dryest  soil;  but  in  an  adjoining  field, 
where  the  soil  is  stronger,  they  rot  in  a  wet  season 
badly.  I  planted  potatoes  around  some  young  pear 
trees,  and  mulched  them ;  the  result  was,  two-thirds 
rotted.”  ■ 

Prairie  Farming. — A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Evening  Post,  writing  from  West  Urbana,  Illinois, 
gives  rather  a  dismal  account  of  the  prospects  of  prairie 
farmers  the  present  year.  He  says  that  during  twen¬ 
ty-three  days  of  May  they  had  more  or  less  rain,  and 
that  during  ten  of  these  days  “  it  came  down  all  the 
time  with  a  copiousness  creditable  to  tropical  latitudes.” 
.After  alluding  to  the  very  unfavorable  seasons  pf  1844 
and  1851,  he  says  that  his  experience  leads  him  to 
conclude  that  prairie  farmers  of  Illinois  may  make  up 
their  minds  to  an  order  of  events  about  as  follows,  re¬ 
curring,  say  once  in  seven  years : 

1.  One  year  great  crops  and  high  prices, 

2.  One  year  good  crops  and  low  prices. 

3.  One  year  drought  and  no  surplus. 

4.  One  year  excessive  rain  and  no  surplus. 

5.  One  year  a  general  failure  of  crops. 

6.  One  year  corn  will  fail,  wheat  goood. 

7.  One  year  w'heat  fail,  corn  good. 

We  learn  that  the  Maryland  State  Fair  is  to 
be  held  at  Baltimore,  October  26,  27,  28  and  29,  and 
trust  that  the  generous  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  reinstate  it  in  the  old  condition  of  prosperity 
and  success,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  fulfillment  of  all 
they  can  desire  in  its  behalf. 

Wilson’s  Albany  has  taken  the  lead  over 
all  other  strawberries  in  this  market  the  present  year. 
They  have  proved  much  more  productive  than  any 
other  variety,  the  berries  of  a  larger  and  more  uniform 
size,  and  of  a  firmer  flesh,  thus  rendering  them  less 
liable  to  injury  by  transportation  to  market. 

Stock  Shows  in  Kentucky. — We  are  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  fairs  this  spring  that  are  very  interesting  ; 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  exhibit  at  them,  the 
the  horse  day  at  the  fair  in  this  (Lincoln)  county,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  entries,  in  but  one  class, 
and  that,  for  general  utility.  There  was  some  splen¬ 
did  mule  stock  shown — the  yearling  that  took  the  pre¬ 
mium  was  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  there 
was  a  pair  of  mules  sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high, 


three  years  old  this  spring.  The  premium  horse  mule 
colt  was  four  feet  four  inches  high,  at  two  month  old. 
There  was  a  very  nice  show  of  cattle — Harhams  of 
course.  “  Tom  Moore,”  bred  by  Mr.  Thorne,  took  a 
premium  in  his  class.  Noticing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  (by  reading  which,  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  I  have  been  greatly  benefit- 
ted,)  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  farmers  let  you 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  respective  localities,  I 
comply  with  the  request.  R.  R  G.  [We  hope  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  example  will  be  imitated,  and  that  he 
will  himself  repeat  his  favors.  Eds  ] 

Unnecessary  Destruction  of  Timber. — We  have 
no  means  of  procuring  the  article  on  this  subject,  to 
which  our  correspondent  S-  Roberts,  alludes,  and  if 
we  had  we  could  not  make  room  for  it  at  present.  Mr. 
W.  says — “  Sewage  and  timber  are  subjects  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  a 
service  of  very  extensive  benefit  if  they  were  more 
fully  discussed  in  our  agricultural  periodicals.” 

Bucks  Co.,  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society. — We  have  received 
the  premium  list  of  this  most  efficient  Society,  whose 
Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Newtown,  on  the  29th  September. 
A  large  portion  of  its  prizes  are  to  be  paid  in  books 
and  pa  pers — among  the  latter  about  200  copies  of  The 
Cultivator  are  offered. 

[piPWe  have  received  the  Premium  List  of  the 
Susquehanna  Co.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society ,  most  of  whose 
prizes  we  are  pleased  to  see,  are  to  be  paid  in  agricul¬ 
tural  books  and  papers — among  them  are  several  copies 
of  our  journals.  The  paper  does  not  state  when  or 
where  its  Fair  is  to  be  held. 

Egyptian  Millet. — I  enclose  you  a  few  seeds  of  the 
true  Egyptian  Millet ;  this  grows  abundantly  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  is  not ,  properly 
speaking,  a  rush.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Jun- 
cus  rushes,  and  not  to  the  Sorghums,  to  which  the 
millets  belong.  It  grows  from  8  to  16  feet  high,  many 
stalks  to  one  hill — grows  generally  in  tenacious,  moist 
lands,  the  borders  of  rivers.  Moses  was  found  by  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  among  it.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  It  makes  a  very  good  fodder  for  cattle  and 
Egyptian  buffaloes,  and  horses  will  eat  it  too  Qccasion- 
ally.  It  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  description  of 
it  given  in  your  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman  for 
24th  Jnne,  1858,  page  401,  so  1  refer  to  that,  and  con¬ 
firm  it.  F.  A.  Nautz.  P.  S.  Will  you  give  notice  that 
all  parties  wishing  to  correspond  wish  me,  should  ad¬ 
dress  their  letters  to  Philadelphia  post  office.  This 
will  be  more  convenient  for  me  to  get  them  quick  than 
being  sent  to  Winslow,  f.  a.  n. 

Manuring  Meadows. — On  this  subject  Thaer,  in 
his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  remark  that 
some  farmers  give  more  care  to  the  cultivation  of 
meadows  than  to  that  of  arable  land,  saying  :  “  When 
we  manure  our  meadows  plentifully,  we  are  quite  sure 
of  a  sufficient  supply  for  our  arable  land.”  This  is 
true  in  the  long  run,  but  at  first  sight  it  would  seem 
poor  policy.  Grass  will  grow  where  grain  crops  do  no¬ 
thing  without  cultivation  and  manure. 

Age  of  Dung-hill  Fowls. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Louisville  Journal  states  that  he  had  a  dung-hill  fowl, 
which  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  that  was  hatched  the 
first  week  in  April  1841,  and  was  consequently  over  17 
years  old. 
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The  Country  Gentleman  in  Other  Latitudes. — 
A  South  Carolina  subscriber  writes,  in  recently  enclos¬ 
ing  his  subscription  to  begin  July  1,  that  he  discon¬ 
tinued  his  Co.  Gent,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  on  account 
of  its  being  published  in  a  latitude  so  different.  He 
had,  however,  found  the  numbers  as  preserved  so  in¬ 
teresting,  that  he  concludes  to  renew,  and  now  thinks 
it  will  be  long  before  he  again  hazards  the  experiment 
of  a  discontinuance.  A  correspondent  in  Maryland 
says  in  a  letter  under  date  of  the  7th  :  “  The  Country 
Gentleman  is  more  and  more  interesting,  and  I  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  recommend  it  wherever  I 
go.”  Another  from  St.  Mary’s  Co.  in  the  same  State, 
sends  a  club  of  five  for  the  new  volume 
“  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  paper  which  I 
regard  one  of  the  best  (of  any  kind)  ever  printed.” 

We  should  acknowledge  clubs  for  the  new  volume 
from  Academia,  Pa.,  Beloit  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
and  smaller  ones  from  several  other  places.  It  will  be 
well  to  repeat  our  prices  for  the  benefit  of  others  : — 

One  copy  one  year  strictly  in  advance, . -  $2.00 

One  copy  one  year  not  in  advance. .  . .  2.50 

Three  copies  one  year, or  Six  copies  six  months,....  5.00 
Ten  copies  one  year, . - . 15.00 

One  may  pay  for  his  own  paper  one  year ,  by  send¬ 
ing  us  four  subscribers  and  $8,  when  we  will  credit 
him  on  account  for  his  own  subscription.  It  would  be 
a  simple  way  for  some  of  our  friends  who  are  in  arrears 
to  bring  up  the  balance  due  in  this  way ;  we  trust  the 
hint  will  not  be  lost. 

Our  State  Show  at  Syracuse.  —  Prospects  now 
seem  favorable  for  a  large  attendance.  A  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  usual  of  the  judges  appointed  at  the  May 
and  June  meetings,  have  signified  that  they  will  be  on 
hand.  The  position  of  the  buildings  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  although  but  a  small  beginning  has  yet 
been  made  by  the  local  committee  in  securing  their 
erection.  They  will  doubtless  work  the  faster  when 
once  started,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  will  come  nobly  forward  to  assist  Cen¬ 
tral  New-York  in  making  an  exhibition  worthy  of  the 
Society  and  of  our  farmers 

The  Best  Farms — A  Steam  Plow. — No  less  than 
eleven  farms  have  been  entered  for  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered  this  year  by  our  State  Ag.  Society — 
seven  of  them  Dairy  Farms  in  Lewis  county.  Such  a 
waking  up  among  our  agriculturists  is  more  unusual 
than  it  should  be.  An  application  has  also  been  made 
for  the  $250  premium  offered  for  a  machine  that  will 
plow  satisfactorily  by  steam  power.  The  inventor,  we 
believe  is  a  Trojan,  and  the  trial  was  set  down  for 
Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  that  city.  After  it  has  been 
held  our  readers  shall  hear  more  of  the  matter. 

Fire  Blight — Suggestion. — E.  D.  Pierson  of  Un¬ 
ion  Springs,  N.  Y-,  informs  us  that  he  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  arresting  the  fire  blight  in  the  pear  tree,  by  the 
following  treatment:  He  shaves  off  all  the  diseased 
bark,  to  a  foot  below  the  affected  portion,  leaving  a 
thin  layer  where  the  bark  is  not  destroyed.  This  ar¬ 
rests  the  disease,  and  the  thin  bark  afterwards  forms  a 
new  covering.  As  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  only  through 
the  bark,  it  is  regarded  as  needless  to  cut  away  any  of 
the  wood  to  check  the  blight.  This  mode  of  treatment 
may  be  worthy  of  further  trial. 

Something  New. — E.  D.  Hallock  is  an  old  Alba¬ 
nian.  Mr.  II.  has  for  seme  years  been  engaged  in  an 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seedstore  at  Rochester  in 


this  State.  He  has  built  up  a  business  which  now  com¬ 
mands  wide  custom  through  Western  New-York,  and 
in  which,  knowing  well  the  strict  and  thorough-going 
honesty  with  which  it  is  conducted,  we  desire  to  com¬ 
mend  him  to  the  reader — taking  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  in  noticing  one  or  two  recent  inventions  we  last  week 
examined  at  his  store.  One  of  them  was  a  broadcast 
sowing  machine,  which  costs  only  $7,  and  will  sow  a 
breadth  of  over  thirty  feet  with  any  kind  of  seed,  from 
peas  to  clover  or  timothy, 

“  doing  the  work  as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  sower  could  by  hand,  besides  performing  three 
times  the  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple,  being  merely  a  sack,  with  a  hopper  at  the 
bottotn,  under  which  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  turned  by 
means  of  a  crank,  with  arms  or  tubes  through  which  the 
grain  passes,  it  being  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  forte.  The 
width  of  space  sown  depends  upon  the  specific  gravity  of 
grain.  The  quantity  is  regulated  by  a  slide,  and  can  be 
changed  in  a  moment.  The  machine  is  made  of  heavy  tin, 
and  can  be  repaired  by  any  mechanic  in  that  branch  of 
business.” 

We  also  saw  a  new  Dynamometer,  which  if  it  be 
found  to  succeed  as  well  in  practice  as  it  now  promises, 
will  surpass  any  instrument  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  at  home  or  abroad.  We  will  endeavor 
hereafter  to  give  a  description. 

“The  National  Horse  Show  Bulletin.”  — We 
have  recived  No.  2 — dating  of  course,  from  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  managers  of  the  coming  exhibition  do  not 
mean  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  true  way,  if  such  a  show  is  to  be  held,  to 
acquaint  all  the  world  with  the  fact,  and  secure  the 
widest  possible  competition  and  the  largest  attendance 
This  our  friends  intend  to  do.  Some  of  the  first  citi¬ 
zens  of  Springfield  constitute  the  board,  with  George 
Bliss,  the  well  known  President  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  at  its  head.  Those  who  desire  full 
particulars  as  to  the  Exhibition,  can  secure  them  by 
addressing  George  Dwight,  Chief  Marshal,  or  J.  N. 
Bagg,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Great  St.  Louis  Fair. — We  have  received  the 
schedule  of  Premiums  for  the  3rd  annual  Fair  of  the 
St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  to 
commence  on  Monday  Sept.  6,  and  continue  six  days. 
The  Prize  List  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  general  management,  the  most 
complete  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  issued  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  the  whole  preparations  are  in  the  most 
magnificent  style.  Among  the  buildings  on  the  show- 
grounds,  which  are  shaded  with  a  beautiful  grove  of 
forest  trees,  are  an  amphitheatre  of  sufficient  size  to 
seat  12,000  persons,  and  to  shelter  36,000 — spacious 
Floral,  Mechanical  and  Fine  Art  Halls — a  Gallina- 
rium,  30  feet  in  diameter,  three  stories  high,  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  wire,  with  ninety  apartments,  and  all  the 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  exhibition  and  keeping 
of  poultry,  &c.,  &c. 

Forest  Trees. — Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  growing  on  his  farm  many  thousands  of  the  Scotch 
larch,  English  oak,  and  other  frees  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tation  and  planting.  Some  of  the  larches  are  thirty 
feet  high.  Mr.  Fay  concludes  if  the  growth  goes  on 
unimpeded  for  30  years,  the  timber  will  be  worth  $300 
an  acre.  Here  is  a  hint  for  farmers. 

Fruitful  Benevolence. — “That  the  poor  might 
have  apples  as  well  as  the  rich,”  General  Putnam,  the 
large-hearted  hero  of  Tiponderoga,  planted  apple-trees 
for  a  mile  along  the  highway  of  his  native  town. 
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HI  C  HD.  H.  PEASE’S 


EICELSIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


The  Excelsior  Changeable  Railway  Horse  Power, 


With.  Ifhreshers,  Separators,  Cleaners,  Clover  Hallers,  and 

CIRCULAR  AND  CROSS-CUT  SAW  MILLS,  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES, 

CIDER  MILLS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  IMPLEMENTS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  POWER. 


WE  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  our  Horse 
Power  as  the  very  best  Machine  of  the  description 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  simplicity  of  construction  and 
accessibility  to  all  parts  of  its  machinery,  all  the  gears  be¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  is  in  itself  an  item  which 
should  claim  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  The  various 
improvements  which  we  have  made  over  other  machines 
of  the  same  class,  though  they  may  appear  small  in  de¬ 
tail,  yet  as  a  whole  they  have  given  our  Power  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  them  which  has  been  ahpndantly  attested  in 
the  various  trials  with  competing  machines.  Below  is  the 
report  of  the  Louisville  Journal  in  reference  to  the  trial 
of  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  on  the  Grounds  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Louisville,  in 
September,  1857  : 

“  At  the  trial  before  the  Committee,  of  Endless  Chain 
Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines,  the  Excelsior  Ma¬ 
chine,  manufactured  by  Richard  H.  Pease,  of  Albany.  N. 
Y.,  came  off  successfully — they  having  threshed  the  fifty 
sheaves  allotted  them  in  five  minutes  and  eight  seconds, 
while  the  Emery  competing  Machine  occupied  six  min¬ 
utes  in  threshing  the  same  amount  or  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  longer  than  the  Excelsior.  The  threshing  was  done 
by  the  mere  weight  of  the  horses,  no  harness  being  used. 
The  workmanship  on  the  Excelsior  Thresher  is  of  a  very 
superior  description.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  of 
these  Machines,  as  it  is  adapted  to  threshing  and  grinding 
grain,  cutting  fodder,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  churning, 
&c.  It  is  truly  a  useful  and  cheap  Machine.” 

At  this  Fair  we  were  awarded  the  First  Premium,  the 
Society’s  Large  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,  and  a  Diploma  of  Special  commendation 
for  the  best  Motive  Power  for  General  Farm  Use 
Under  this  head  we  came  into  competition  not  only  wtth 
all  Horse  Powers,  but  Steam  Engines,  Wind  Mills,  &c. 
This  is  the  highest  commendation  that  has  ever  been 
awarded  to  similar  machines,  and  indeed  it  was  a  great 
triumph,  as  the  most  celebrated  Machines  in  the  country 
came  in  direct  competition  with  our  own  in  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  trial.  We  have  also  taken  premiums  at  nearly 
every  State  and  County  Fair  where  we  have  exhibited, 
and  -where  the  Machines  have  been  put  in  operation  before 
competent  committees. 

Our  Horse  Powers  are  especially  adapted  to  driving 
Threshing  Machines,  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saws,  Ma¬ 
chine  Shops,  Elevators,  Pile  Drivers,  Ferry  Boats,  Hay 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  and  may 
be  used  for  Loading  and  Discharging  Vessels,  and  indeed 
for  any  purpose  where  only  One  or  Two  Horse  Power  is 


required.  The  angle  of  elevation  necessary  to  operate  this 
Power,  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  horse  and  amount 
of  work  required  to  be  done.  The  operator  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine  should  always  be  his  own  judge  in  this  matter. 
However,  we  will  state  that  our  Machines  are  so  geared 
that  the  elevation  necessary  is  less  than  other  Machines, 
when  the  same  amount  of  power  is  applied. 

Tfireslier  and  Separator. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  othei’s  de¬ 
siring  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  Machine  extant,  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  concave  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to 
suit  the  various  kinds  and  conditions  of  grain,  no  wrenches 
being  required.  All  that  is  necessary  to  adjust  it,  is  to 
unscrew  two  thumb  screws,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine,  then  adjust  the  concave  as  desired,  turn  the  screws 
again,  and  it  is  fixed,  it  being  the  work  of  only  a  few  se¬ 
conds  ;  also,  to  the  nicety  of  the  balance  of  our  cylinders, 
in  order  to  secure  their  running  with  the  least  friction  ; 
and  to  the  general  getting  up  of  the  Machine,  as  we  are 
very  particular  to  use  nothing  but  the  best  seasoned  tim¬ 
ber,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  with  an  accident  from 
the  using  of  bad  wood,  although  we  have  made  thousands 
of  machines. 

Capacity. — The  Single  Power  and  Thresher  -will  thresh 
from  100  to  175  bushels  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  or  Buck¬ 
wheat,  or  from  175  to  200  bushels  of  oats  in  a  day.  The 
Double  Power  and  Thresher  will  thresh  from  200  to  250 
bushels  of  Wheat,  &c.,  and  from  350  to  375  bushels  of 
Oats,  in  he  same  time,  attended  by  one  extra  man.  The 
construction  of  the  Power  is  such  that  it  can  be  changed 
from  a  right  to  a  left  hand  Machine,  and  the  reverse,  at 
pleasure,  as  the  gears  are  all  outside  the  Powbr,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  at  all  times. 

Warranty. — If  the  Powers  and  Threshers  do  not  an¬ 
swer  the  description,  and  fail  to  do  any  reasonable  amount 
of  work  required  of  them,  after  a  fair  trial,  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  Machine,  the  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  and  the  Machine  returned  at  the  manufacturer’s 
expense. 

We  here  beg  to  call  the  attention  to  a  few  certificates 
from  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  ;  had  we 
sufficient  space,  we  might  add  many  more. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Kinderhook,  Dec.  21,  1857. 

Mr.  Rich’d  H.  Pease,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Dear  Sir— The 
Two  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  I  purchased 
of  you,  is  certainly  the  best  Machine  I  have  ever  seen. 
Having  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way,  I  would 
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recommend  all  farmers  who  use  a  Threshing  Machine,  to 
buy  one  yours  in  preference  to  all  others. 

JOHN  H.  CORNING. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn.,  Sept.  26,  1857. 

Mr.  Rich’d  H.  Pease.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Dear  Sir — Hav¬ 
ing  purchased  one  of  your  Excelsior  Horse  Powers  of  your 
agent,  Mr.  Shoffner,  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  Machine  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  have  thresh¬ 
ed  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  hour,  without  sweating 
my  horses  in  the  least,  and  -would  recommend  it  to  the  use 
of  every  farmer.  WM.  DYER. 

Nicholasville.  Kv.,  Sept.  1,  1857. 

Mr.  Rich’d  H.  Pease,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Sir — I  have  been 
using  one  of  your  Excelsior  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers 
for  two  years.  I  have  this  season  threshed  forty-three 
hundred  and  ninety  bushels  in  twenty  days,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  foul  weather  and  the  moving  of  Machine. 

I  have  threshed  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  twelve 
bushels  in  one  day.  The  straw  was  cradled,  and  very  long, 
it  being  unusually  so  this  season.  J.  M.  ROBERTS. 

Bethlehem,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1857. 

Mr.  Rich’d  H.  Pease— Dear  Sir — The  Two  Horse  Pow¬ 
er  and  Thresher  I  bought  of  you,  is  certainly  the  most 
superior  Machine  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  work  I  think  I 
can  thresh  more  grain,  and  do  it  easier,  than  with  any  Ma¬ 
chine  I  ever  worked  with,  and  I  have  followed  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years.  Several  of  my  neighbors  say 
they  will  get  their  Machines  of  you  for  the  next  harvest. 

Yours  respectfully,  WM.  WANDS. 

Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  15,  1856. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  pur- 
cnased  of  the  Agent  of  the  Manufacturer,  Rich’d  £L, 
Pease,  of  Albany,  New  York,  his  “  Excelsior  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,”  and  having  used  them  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  convince  us  of  their  utility  and  durability,  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  they  are  the 
very  best  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  they  having 
performed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Given  under  our 
hands,  day  and  date  above. 


Benjamin  Garret, 
Alex.  Sanders, 
Wm.  M.  Goggin, 
Alex.  Eakin, 
Redding  George, 
J.  J.  Koonce, 

W.  C.  J.  Brown. 


Garret  Phillips, 

M.  L.  Dismukes, 

Thos.  Lipscomb, 

.  Wm.  A.  Allen, 

J.  T.  Arnold, 

W.  W.  Hastings, 

James  Mullins, 

H.  D.  Davidson, 

East  Greenwich,  N.  Y..  Feb.  25,  1857. 
Mr.  Rioh’d  H.  Pease— I  received  the  Two  Horse  Pow¬ 
er,  Thresher  and  Separator,  I  purchased  of  you,  and  put 
it  to  work  to  test  it.  I  have  threshed  2,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  oats  and  rye,  with  them,  without  a  break  of  any 
kind.  It  works  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  better  Machine  made.  WM.  McNElL. 

All  orders  for  any  of  the  above  machinery  will  receive 
our  prompt  and  personal  attention,  and  we  feel  assured  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  Libe¬ 
ral  discounts  for  cash.  Address. 

July  29 — w3tmlt  RICH.  H.  PEASE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE, 

AVERY  valuable  BREEDING  MARE,  of  the  im¬ 
ported  “Trustee”  and  “Black  Hawk”  stock  of  hor¬ 
ses.  Breeders  of  fine  horses  are  requested  to  look  at  her, 
at  the  farm  of  Grin  Benedict,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

J une  3— wltm2t* 

INGERSOL  L7S 

Premium  Portable  Hay  Press. 

THIS  PRESS  com¬ 
bines  greater  pow¬ 
er  and  portability,  re¬ 
quires  less  labor,  occu¬ 
pies  less  space,  and 
costs  less  money,  than 
any  other  machine  for 
baling  hay  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

It  is  equally  conve¬ 
nient  for  pressing  cot¬ 
ton,  hemp, hops, broom 
corn,  rags,  husks,  &c. 
Samples  may  be  seen 
at  our  warehouse,  and 
circulars,  with  cut® 
and  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  will  he  furnished 
upon  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise, 
to 
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FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 
June  17— w8tm2t  No.  189  Broadway,  New- York. 


United  States  Agricultu’l  Society. 
REPORT  ON  HORSE  POWERS. 

THE  manufacturer  of  an  infringing  Horse  Power,  who 
originally  ( about  thee  years  since),  made  patterns,  from 
Emery’s  Power  of  all  the  working  parts,  and  made  every 
effort  to  imitate  in  appearance,  even  to  the  color  as  well 
as  the  name,  &c.,  did  not,  until  suits  at  law  for  infring- 
ments  were  instituted  in  the  “ United  Slates  Court','  change 
the  name  to  “Excelsior.”  lie  also  very  materially  chan¬ 
ged  some  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  features  of 
the  working  parts,  and  its  changability  much  to  iis  detri¬ 
ment, -as  his  experience  in  the  business  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  and  those  purchasing  and  dealing  in  bis 
machines. 

The  same  manufacturer  continues  making  a  few  ma¬ 
chines,  and  in  his  advertising,  uses  a  “  Newspaper  Put!”  co¬ 
pied  from,  if  not  dictated  for  the  Louisville  Journal  of 
1857,  a  report  of  a  trial  of  machines  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  in  which  it  claims  awards  and  merits, 
&c,  &c.,  which  are  untrue,  &c  ;  to  set  the  matter  right, 
the  report  is  here  annexed  verbatim. 

“Double  Ratl  Way  Horse  Powers — Richard  H. 
’•‘‘Pease,  Albany,  N.  Y,  Special  Diploma  of  Commendation 
“ — Emery  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  V.,  Diploma  of  Comm en- 
“  elation.  After  the  most  careful  examination  the  committee 
were  with  difficulty  able  to  discover  that  either  of  the  above 
’'■machines  possessed  any  advantage  over  the  other." 

So  far  from  being  awarded  by  the  Committee  as  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Steam  Engines,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
each  Engine  was  reported  on  separately  and  received 
the  same  Diploma,  with  the  exception  that  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  of  plate  was  also  awarded  to  one  of  them — no  me¬ 
dals,  gold  or  silver,  great  or  small,  having  been  awarded. 
It  is  important  to  state  the  Excelsior  Power  in  that  trial 
cost  at  least  twenty  dollars  more  than  those  offered  for 
sale,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  workmen  who  made  it  ;  also 
that  machines  now  bearing  that  name,  have  been  since 
altered,  and  much  to  their  detriment,  since  that  trial. 

The  public  can  distinguish  for  themselves  the  difference 
in  the  Powers,  by  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  New  “  Illumi¬ 
nated  Catalogue,”  furnished  gratis  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
to  pay  postage  on  same,  on  application  to 
EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Proprietors  Albany  Agl.  Works, 
Aug.  1 — w&mlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  Knox  St.,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2£ inches  rise,..  $12 per  1000.  2  inches  rise,..  $12  per  1000. 


15 

18 

40 

60 

75 


Orders  respectfully  solicited. 


18 

“  “  __  40 

“  ..  60 

“  ..  80 

“  “  -  125' 

Cartage  free. 


C.  &  W.  M’ CAM  MON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1 — ■ w&m8in.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Devonshire  Calves  for  Sale. 

TWO  Devon  Bull  Calves,  one  dropped  May  17th,  the 
other  June  5th.  Also  four  Heifer  Calves,  dropped 
April  3d,  5th,  7th  and  12th,  all  got  by  Devon  bull  “  Kwa- 
sind,”  bred  by  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Esq.,  of  Rhinebeck,  Dut¬ 
chess  county,  N.  Y.  All  full  bred,  and  good  specimens 
of  the  breed.  A  rare  chance  for  farmers  to  improve 
their  stock  at  a  low  figure,  if  applied  for  soon.  Inquire 
of  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

J uly  22— w&mlt.  Springside,  Poughkeepsie. 

Horticultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co,  Gentleman. 
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PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


Albany  Agricultural  Works, 

52  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF] 

HE!  3VE  E  DR  *'5T  3  3 

PATENT  CHANGEABLE  RAILROAD 

HORSE  POWER, 

ALSO  OF  THRESHING  AND  OTHER  MACHINES, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

J 

Agricsilfc’l  Implements  and  Seeds. 

THESE  Horse  Powers  having  gained  a  world- wide  rep¬ 
utation  and  introduction,  and  standing  as  they  do  at 
the  head  of  the  list  for  utility  and  workmanship,  Farmers 
and  Dealers  desiring  such  machines  hazard  nothing  in  pur¬ 
chasing  them  or  any  other  machines  from  the  Proprietors 
of  the  above  manufactory.  Their  prices  and  terms  are  more 
liberal  than  those  of  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  similar  machines  and  workmanship. 

Dealers  furnished  on  demand  with  any  amount  of  ma¬ 
chines  at  all  times,  and  on  the  most  favorable  terms  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  reasonable  margin  for  profit  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  machines  have  received 
more  First  Premiums  for  them,  from  National,  State,  and 
County  Ag.  Societies,  during  the  past  ten  years,  than  any 
other  ten  manvfacturers  of  similar  machines  in  this  country. 

For  full  descriptions,  illustrations,  prices,  terms,  capaci¬ 
ty,  warranty,  transportation,  &c.,  &c.,  see  the  newly  pub¬ 
lished 

iHiiLiTnyiiiisr ated  catal  o  glttie 

of  tne  Proprietors,  which  is  furnished  gi’atis,  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  to  prepay  postage  on  same. 


1858. 
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SALUBRITY  IS  HEALTH  ! 

GOOD  MANURE  IS  FARMER’S  WEALTH  I 

DR.  COUTARET, 

The  great  European  Disinfector  and  Promoter 
of  Public  Salubrity, 

Original  Inventor  of  the  Celebrated  Disinfecting  Pro 
Cesses,  and  of  the  best  method  of  making 
Concentrated  Animal  Manure. 


A 


(Patented  United  States,  January  8tli,  1856.) 

BATEMENT  OF  ALL  NUISANCES  arising  from 
Putrid  or  Decomposing  Organic  Matter. 

No  more  Offensive  Effluvia ! 


Instantaneous  and  permanent  disinfection  of  all  places 
and  matter,  deemed  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  by 

COUTARET  &  BOMMER’S  DISINFECTING-  AND 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

which  business  consists  of : — 

1st.  The  inodorous  emptying  of  privies  or  cesspools,  by 
means  of  previous  disinfection. 

2d.  The  permanent  deodorization  of  privies,  sinks,  cess¬ 
pools,  and  other  receptacles  of  the  like.  Also,  of  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses,  bone-boiling  establishments,  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  animal  black,  glue,  soap  and  other  factories  ;  sew¬ 
ers,  street  mud  and. street  gutters,  stagnant  corrupted  wa¬ 
ter  ;  infected  vessels,  hospitals;  in  one  word,  of  all  places 
and  substances  needing  disinfection.  This  work,  to  be 
performed  gradually  at  any  time  emanations  become  of¬ 
fensive,  so  that  no  disagreeable  odor  may  arise  during  the 
whole  year. 

The  merits  of  these  processes  having  been  fairly  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  city  authorities  of  New-York  by  practical 
experiments  ;  approved  and  adopted  by  them,  as  being  the 
only  genuine,  which,  in  every  respect,  can  be  profitably 
applied  ;  they  are  now  in  practical  use  by  said  company, 
in  the  cities  of  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Ho¬ 
boken,  Hudson,  Jersey  City,  &c. 

N.  B.  A  model  manure  factory  is  in  course  of  erection, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  such  materials  which  are 
rich  in  nourishing  principles,  into  concentrated  manure  of 
the  best  quality. 

TO  ANY  PARTY  ABROAD, 

We  propose  : — 

1st.  To  erect  in  any  locality  a  disinfecting  establishment, 
and  to  connect  it  with  a  manure  factory,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  their  concentrated  manure  from  disin¬ 
fected  privy  soil,  offal  of  slaughter-houses,  carcasses  of 
dead  animals, — in  one  word,  from  all  substances  naturally 
rich  in  nourishing  principles  ;  and  to  communicate  the  best 
and  most  approved  processes,  to  obtain  a  rich  manure  in 
an  economical  way.  (In  the  factories  organized  upon  our 
plan,  no  smell  will  arise  from  the  manure  materials  there¬ 
in,  and  as  said  factories  can  be  constantly  kept  inodorous, 
they  can  be  established  anywhere.) 

2d.  To  improve  the  ‘modus  operandi”  of  already  es¬ 
tablished  factories  of  poudrette,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
animal  black,  glue  and  other  products,  which  preparation 
requires  the  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry,  and  ren¬ 
der  such  establishments  permanently  inodorous.  Also  to 
initiate  offal  contractors  into  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  profit  from  dead  animals. 

3d.  To  demonstrate  the  merits  of  said  processes  to  any 
official  person  or  committee,  or  to  any  private  party  desi¬ 
rous  of  taking  hold  of  this  enterprise,  by  making  before 
them  an  experiment  on  the  contents  of  a  privy  ;  and  also 
on  any  other  infected  matter  or  place  they  may  select  for 
this  purpose. 

4th.  To  assign  and  transfer  to  any  party,  the  patent 
right  to  use  said  processes  in  their  respective  localities, 
county  or  State,  on  reasonable  terms. 

This  subject  opens  a  useful  and  profitable  new  branch 
of  industry  to  enterprising  men,  and  particularly  to  far¬ 
mer’s  : — 

1st.  For  populous  cities  or  towns,  a  joint  stock  company 
or  a  partnership  may  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  at  once,  the  disinfecting  and  inodorous  emptying 
of  sinks  and  also  the  collection  of  dead  animals  and  the 
offal  of  slaughter-houses  ;  and  connecting  this  with  a  ma¬ 
nure  factory,  for  converting  the  sink  soil  into  “Poudrette,” 
and  the  offal  and  dead  animals  partly  into  concentrated 
manure,  and  partly  for  chemical  purposes. 

2d.  For  smaller  towns  or  localities,  privies  may  be  dis¬ 
infected  by  any  intelligent  man,  and  their  contents  reduced 
into  “  Poudrette,”  for  sale,  or  by  any  farmer  or  gardener 
living  in  the  vicinity,  in  view  to  use  this  disinfected  mat¬ 
ter  on  his  farm  or  garden.  These  disinfectants  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  it  mere¬ 
ly  requires  to  mix  them  with  the  contents  of  privies,  to 
have  a  ready-made  concentrated  manure  of  the  best  kind, 


which  may  be  applied  either  in  its  liquid  state,  if  imme¬ 
diate  use  is  required,  or  to  be  dried  and  reduced  into  pow¬ 
der  for  using  it  or  selling  it  ultimately. 

Applications  directed  to  the  above  company  at  their  of¬ 
fice,  No.  333  Broadway,  New-York  City,  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  information  on  the  subject,  may 
be  had  at  the  above  office,  or  sent  by  mail  to  any  one  desi¬ 
rous  to  secure  for  himself  this  new  business. 

Inquiries  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  these  processes, 
may  be  made  of  the  City  Inspector  of  New-York,  under 
whose  control  our  business  is  carried  on. 

July  8 — weow5tmlt. 


Nurserymen,.  Florists,  and  Agriculturists* 


PAUL  BOSSANGE,  agent  for  Louis  Leroy  of  the 
Grand  Jardin,  Angers,  France,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  fully  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for 
Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  fee. 

Catalogues  of  the  prices  current,  embracing  shipping 
and  insurance  charges,  and  all  other  needful  information, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to 

PAUL  BOSSANGE, 

May  20 — wlam4t  20  Beekman  street,  New-York. 


GOOD  MEDICINES. 


IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  -the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billious  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  hut  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Hoad,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  he  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 


Iew»¥oi4  Tile  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 


THE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  saie 
of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them.  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 

HORSE-SUOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2i  in.  calibre,'..  $12  per  1,000.  2  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000 
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3  “  “  -  18 

4  “  “  —  40  “ 

5  “  “  ..  60  “ 

6  “  “  ..  80  “ 

8  “  “  -  125  “ 

and  promptly  attended  to. 
ALDERSON  &  JACKSON, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

April  8— w2m— eow2m— w2m— m6t. 


15 

..  18 
..  40 
..  60 
..  75 

Orders  thankfully  received 
Cartage  free. 
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A  AAA  F3AR  TREES,  Standards  and 
\J\J  Dwarfs,  best  varieties.  GEO.  W. 


WILSON,  Malden,  Mass.  -Aug.  1 — m3ms 


T30TAT0  DIGGER. — This  is  a  new  and  highly 

improved  Implement,  got  up  by  myself,  after  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  working  it  in  the  field.  It  is  by  far  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  in  use.  One  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  will  dig 
faster  than  twenty  men  can  pick  up.  It  throws  all  the 
potatoes  (even  the  smallest),  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  leaves  them  clear  of  dirt. 

Imported  Mediterranean  Wheat — Red  and  White. — 
Very  superior — selected  by  my  Agent  abroad,  expressly 
for  my  retail  trade,  from  the  choicest  varieties  grown  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Threshing  Machines  and  Horse  Powers— Of.my  own 
manufacture — also  of  all  other  approved  makers  of  every 
description,  from  one  to  ten  horse  machines.  Overshot 
and  undershot  Threshers,  with  and  without  cleaners  or 
fans  attached. 

Portable  Iron  Mills. — Eor  grinding  Corn,  Wheat,  etc., 
by  Horse  or  Steam  Power  ;  the  best  ever  used.  Price,  $50. 

Portable  Cider  and  Wine  Mills— Improved  from  last 
year— the  best  in  the  market. 

Agricultural  Implements  of  every  description — Seeds 
and  Fertilizers  Generally. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  Dried  Blood 
and  Wool  Manure,  Elide  Guano— the  last  two  are  new 
and  highly  useful  Fertilizers.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

189  and  191  Water-street,  New-York. 

July  29— w3tmlt _ 

“Wilson’s  Albany  Seedling !” 

The  Best  and  Most  Prolific  Market  Strawberry !  ! 

Yields  150  to  200  Bushels  per  Acre. 

AM  prepared  to  sell  plants  of  this  superior  variety  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  The  fact  that  the  Straw¬ 
berries  of  this  kind,  marketed  by  me  the  present  season, 
were  the  best  and  largest  sold  in  Albany,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  tlie  thrift  and  quality  of  the  plants.  Price, 
delivered  in  Albany,  $10  a  thousand— $1.50  a  hundred,  or 
$1.00  for  fifty.  Orders  accompanied  by  cash  promptly 
attended  to.  Address  WM.  RICHARDSON, 

96  South  Pearl  Street, 

July  22 — m&wtf.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cider  Mills  alid.  Presses, 

HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHERS, 

FOR  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  1— m2tw4t  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 

Iliclcek’s  Cider  Mill  mad  Press. 
COMBINED  POTATO  DIGGER  AND  DOUBLE 
MOLDBOARD  PLOW, 

Easily"  converted  into  eitliei*. 

HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS,  &c. 

EXCELSIOR  FAN  MILLS. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

NORTH  RIYER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

60  Corliandt  Street,  New-York. 

July  15— w&m3m 

SHORT-HORNS. 

HAVE  for  sale  several  calves  and  yearling  Short 
Horns— bulls  and  heifers.  The  calves  by  Hiawatha 
1663  JOHN  R.  PAGE, 

July  1 — w4tmlt  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


At  tlae  Old  H.©e!ae§ter  Maarseries, 

HICH  now  cover  over  Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Land, 
and  where  the  stock  is  doubly  extensive  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  may  be  found  an  assortment,  consisting  of  a 
very  extensive  and  select  variety  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

That  are  hardy,  and  have  been  grown  with  much  care  as 
to  selectness  of  sorts,  extent  of  variety  and  size,  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

Parties  desiring  Nursery  Stock,  are  especially  solicited 
to  write  the  subscriber,  who  will  promjitly  reply  to  all 
communications  ;  and  all  ordering,  may  rely  on  receiving 
every  possible  care  and  attention  in  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  which  can  be  filled  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

An  exact  inventory  of  the  stock,  published  semi-annual¬ 
ly  and  forwarded  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp  for 
prepayment— also  a  Wholesale  Trade  List,  for  nurserymen 
and  dealers.  g.  MOULSON, 

July  29— wltmlt.  50  Front  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SITUATED  in  the  town  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co.,  6 
miles  from  Syracuse,  3  miles  from  two  stations  on  the 
Central  Railroad  (Warner’s  and  Camillus)  containing  136 
acres.  New  houses,  plenty  of  timber,  near  to  mills,  schools, 
churches,  and  excellent  markets.  It  will  be  sold  very 
cheap,  as  the  proprietor  is  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  the  subscriber, 

HAROLD  M.  WHITE, 

July  8 — weow2tmlt*  Belle  Isle  P.  O.,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y 

Notice  to  German  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

GENTLEMAN  at  the  south  wants  an  associate  in 
partnership,  who  understands  the  culture  of  the 
grapevine  in  the  open  air,  and  raising  and  management  of 
fruit  trees,  and  also  vegetable  gardening  in  all  its  branches, 
lie  must  be  a  German  man  and  married,  and  should  speak 
English.  He  must  be  sober  and  of  steady  habits  of  indus¬ 
try.  A  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  promised  to  him. 
Address  J.  B.,  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

July  22— w3t— m3t. 


VOL.  VI. 


ALBANY,  SEPTEMBER,  1858. 
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Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  TEAR, 


Tiie  Cultivator  bus  been  published  twenty -four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1851,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  u  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Editorial  Correspondence — XI. 


$30  to  $35 — not  less  than  the  former  figure,  nor  more 
than  the  latter  ;  the  cattle  were  sold  for  $120  per  head. 
This  was  a  higher  price  than  would  be  obtained  this 
season,  by  any  lot  of  stock,  however  fine  ;  I  did  not 
note  particulars  as  to  the  number  sold,  or  time  of  sale, 
last  year,  but  the  markets  were  considerably  higher 
than  they  have  been  the  present  year,  and  the  price, 
although  a  large,  was  then  not  a  very  unusual  one  for 
really  extra  beeves.  Mr.  T.  purchased  125  steers  in 
Ohio  last  fall.  We  saw  a  few  of  them,  at  that  time 
nearly  in  order  for  the  butcher,  and  really  a  very  first 
class  lot. 

The  farm  buildings  we  looked  over  were  commodi- 
ously  arranged  for  stock  below,  and  above  for  storage 
of  crops.  Throughout  all  our  drive  that  day,  I  could 
but  notice  the  substantially-built  and  extensive  barns 
— an  evidence,  in  this  instance,  not  less  than  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  case,  of  good  farming  and  a  thrifty  far¬ 
mer. 


I  was  forced  by  the  length  to  which  my  memoranda 
had  extended,  to  break  off  last  week  in  the  midst  of 
a  ride  one  rainy  morning  with  Messrs  Bryan  Jackson 
and  Son,  in  the  outskirts  of  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  we  had  concluded  our  call  at  Mr. 
Reybold’s,  we  drove  past  several  places  of  interest 
where  we  had  not  time  to  stop.  But  at 


Bellevue, 

the  residence  of  George  Z  Tybout,  Esq.,  we  took  the 
opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  minutes  rest, 
and  to  see  one  of  his  barns,  and  some  of  his  cattle. 
Mr.  T.  farms  540  acres,  of  which  there  are  this  year, 

In  Meadow... . 70  In  Wheat.. . 100 

In  Corn . 70  In  Oats........ .  70 


And  the  remainder  in  pasture.  A  hundred  acres  las 
year  mowed,  yielded  between  180  and  200  tons  o 
hay,  and  this  is  considered  only  a  fair  crop  in  th< 
neighborhood.  He  probably  works  his  land  with  con 
siderable  less  force  than  usual  for  a  place  of  the  size 
but  I  could  but  infer  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  fcha 
the  pecuniary  results  were  not  proportionably  diminish 
ed.  The  main,  or  one  of  the  main  objects  sought,  i: 
the  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef.  Mr.  T.  usually  has 
about  a  hundred  head  in  process  of  preparation  fo: 
market.  We  understood  that  this  was  nearly  his  num¬ 
ber  at  present,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  about  3( 
head  of  young  cattle.  In  reply  to  some  questions  as 
to  the  profit  of  purchasing  cattle  for  fattening,  I  learn 
that  the  last  year’s  experiment  had  resulted  thus 
The  cattle  bought  cost  $56  per  head,  aud  the  cost  o 
feeding  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  iron 


Buena  "Vista 

Is  the  title  given  by  the  late  Senator  Clayton  to  the 
place  he  occupied  in  life,  and  on  the  improvement  of 
which  he  expended  so  much  time  and  labor.  James 
C.  Douglass,  Esq.,  his  nephew,  is  the  present  occupant 
of  the  estate  ;  it  includes  about  330  acres,  of  which 
there  are  now 

In  wheat........... . 50  In  oats, .  25 

In  clover  and  rye-grass,..  50  Incorn, . . .  50 

And  the  remainder  in  pasture.  Mr.  D.  had  just  re¬ 
turned  after  some  days’  absence,  and  we  had  time  for 
only  a  hurried  call.  When  his  uncle  began  his  labors 
upon  the  place  in  1844,  it  was  in  a  very  low  condition. 
The  remedies  applied  were  lime  and  clover,  over  73,- 
000  bushels  of  the  former  having  been  used,  while 
plaster  has  been  also  freely  given  to  the  clover  crop. 

A  crop  of  corn  has  been  raised  that  will  look  very 
large  to  our  readers,  and  is  a  large  one  for  so  large  a 
field.  Forty-six  acres  averaged  throughout  89f  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  If  any  one  questions  the  propriety,  (as 
here  and  there  a  subscriber  often  does,)  of  mentioning 
extra  crops,  as  merely  practicing  upon  the  faith  of  the 
credulous,  I  can  only  add  that  I  say  nothing  in  which 
I  do  not  myself  repose  entire  confidence,  and  that  the 
effect  of  such  facts  should  be  to  encourage  both  the 
believer  and  the  disbeliever  to  test  their  reality  by 
endeavoring  to  produce  them  in  their  own  experience  ; 
to  this  end  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
others,  as  laid  before  them  through*  the  columns  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journals;  adapting  to  their  own  localities 
such  proved  and  reasonable  advice  as  they  meet  with, 
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and  above  all,  not  giving  up  with  one  or  even  half-a- 
dozen  failures,  nor  throwing  on  to  “  book-farming”  the 
blame  of  their  iil-success,  when  circumstances  so 
“  alter  cases”  as  to  render  impracticable  for  them  what 
others  have  found  highly  expedient. 

These  remarks  however,  are  scarcely  called  for  here  ; 
the  way  in  which  the  crop  spoken  of  was  obtained,  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  advisable  to  recommend  for  gen¬ 
eral  practice.  The  corn  was  drilled,  in  four  feet  apart 
rows,  a  stalk  growing  about  once  in  seven  inches.  The 
season  was  an  extremely  favorable  one,  so  that  as  thick 
as  it  was,  all  came  to  maturity  well.  In  a  different 
season,  there  might  not  have  been  an  average  yield. 

Mr.  Douglass  feeds  between  30  and  40  cattle  and 
about  60  sheep.  One  of  the  axioms  most  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  was  that  no  hay  or  straw  should  be  sold 
from  a  farm,  and  I  believe  he  always  lived  up  to  the 
rule.  There  was  probably  some  connection  not  very 
remote  between  the  use  made  of  these  crops,  in  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  stock,  and  the  productiveness  of  his  corn¬ 
fields;  the  reader  will  doubtless  trace  it  for  himself- 
Lime  may  do  to  start  the  clover,  and  the  clover  will 
serve  admirably  to  enrich  the  ground,  but  there  are 
very  few  localities*  where  all  the  barn-yard  manure 
that  can  be  made,  will  not  pay  for  the  making,  and 
prove  the  most  certain  guaranty  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

But  I  shall  be  as  late  in  coming  to  the  end  of  my 
story,  if  all  these  reflections  are  to  be  admitted,  as  I 
was  in  keeping  an  engagement  that  evening,  with  Mr. 
G.  G.  Lobdell, — an  engagement  which  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  until  morning,  when  at  last  somewhat  brighter 
skies  were  promised  for  the  day. 

Mr.  LoMell’s  Short-Horns,  Barn,  &c. 

His  herd  includes  16  females  and  no  less  than  10 
young  bulls,  this  sex  having  predominated  the  past 
year  or  two  among  the  calves.  The  bull  “  Lord  Bar¬ 
rington  4th,”  was  bred  by  Dennis  Kelly,  and  will  be 
three  years  old  next  month.  “  Red  Rose  ”  and  “  Val¬ 
entine  2d  ”  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Am.  Herd 
Book,  and  we  give  the  portrait  of  the  latter  in  another 
column.  The  chief  object  of  Mr.  L.  in  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  for  his  own  use,  is  to  secure  good  milkers,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  made  choice  of  the  best  breed  for  the 
purpose.  His  experience  so  far  only  leads  him  to  de¬ 
sire  to  extend  it  further,  and  he  means  to  give  the 
Short-Horn  a  thorough  trial  as  a  Dairy  animal.  He 
keeps  for  milking  purposes  40  cows  in  summer,  and  60 
in  winter,  (when  milk  brings  a  higher  price.)  He  has 
tried  soiling  quite  extensively,  and  proposes  I  under¬ 
stand  to  resort  to  it  at  length  entirely.  He  now  sows 
rye,  which  is  ready  to  begin  to  cut  for  the  purpose  by 
April  15th,  and  lasts  until  oats  are  ready  in  May,  and 
they  furnish  a  supply  until  corn  is  far  enough  advanced, 
a  succession  of  crops  which  serve  until  the  frosts  come 
in  fall.  Mr.  L.  let  the  stock  out  during  the  day,  but 
fed  morning  and  night  at  stable,  and  thought  the  time 
of  one  man  wholly  devoted  to  taking  care  of  them 
would  be  sufficient  to  cut  green  food  for  a  hundred  head 
if  they  were  not  pastured  at  all,  while  it  might  be 
equal  to  twice  the  number  if  he  had  an  old  horse  to 
help  in  bringing  the  cut  fodder.  The  hay  the  cattle 
leave,  Mr.  L.  cuts  to  be  mixed  with  other  food. 

Mr.  L.  has  five  fields  of  22  acres  each,  of  which  one 
is  this  year  in  oats,  one  in  wheat,  one  in  corn,  and  two 

*  Perhaps  I  should  say,  out  of  Onondaga  county. 


in  meadow.  About  20  acres  are  devoted  to  soiling  and 
garden  crops,  and  25  are  in  a  pasture  never  broken  up. 
The  past  two  years,  both  very  good  ones,  the  yield  of 
the  44  acres  mowed  have  been  each  season  120  tons; 
one  of  the  two  fields,  22  acres,  exceeding  considerably, 
while  the  other  did  not  quite  equal  three  tons  per  acre. 

The  large  barn  is  a  building  120  feet  by  48,  with  a 
wing  45  by  17,  and  another  on  the  same  side  25  by  17, 
and  a  tool-house  attached,  with  a  root  cellar  under  it, 
20  by  30.  The  stables  below  accommodate  68  head,  and 
Mr.  L.  has  provision,  including  adjoining  buildings, 
for  76  head  of  grown  cattle,  24  calves,  and  a  dozen 
horses.  The  stables  throughout  are  kept  very  neat 
and  clean,  plaster  being  freely  sprinkled  about  as  an 
absorbent.  A  large  manure  cellar  adjoins,  78  feet 
long,  18  wide  and  14  deep,  and  receives  all  the  solid 
and  liquid  deposits  from  the  stalls,  and  thence  they  can 
be  removed  by  carts.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  stanchions,  and  this  method  of  fastening  has 
given  the  best  satisfaction  here,  and  is  thought  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other.  I  noted  down  the  dimensions,  as, 
although  similar  particulars  have  been  often  repeated 
in  our  columns,  they  may  not  be  readily  accessible  to 
all.  In  front  of  the  row  of  stalls,  runs  a  trough  3  feet 
wide  insido  measurement,  the  outer  half  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  being  somewhat  inclined  toward  the  animal,  while 
the  rest  of  it  is  flat.  The  back  of  the  trough  is  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  The  feed  being  placed  in  the 
troughs  when  the  animals  are  about  to  come  in,  they 
instantly  put  their  heads  in  to  go  to  work,  when  the 
stanchions  are  secured  in  a  moment.  They  are  three 
by  two  inches  in  size,  rounded  next  to  the  cow’s  neck, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  trough  which  is 
15  inches  high,  one  permanently,  and  the  other  by  a 
pin  so  as  to  be  movable  a  few  inches  side  ways.  They 
are  20  to  22  inches  long  and  the  upper  end  of  one  is 
fastened,  while  that  of  the  other  which  is  movable, 
opens  as  we  have  seen,  to  receive  the  animal’s  head 
and  horns,  and  is  then  closed  upon  them  and  secured 
by  a  peg.  The  distances  apart  of  the  two  are  graduat¬ 
ed  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Each  stall  is 
occupied  by  two  animals  with  no  division  between 
them,  and  is  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  acccording  to  their  size.  Alley  ways  between 
the  rows  of  stalls  admit  of  feeding  with  little  labor, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Lobdell’s  intention  to  carry  a  water 
trough  as  well  as  one  for  feed  in  front  of  them  all,  to 
be  filled  by  pipes  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  their 
going  out  to  drink.  When  the  experiment  was  tried, 
however,  the  trough  became  full  of  the  seeds  and  bits 
of  hay,  &c.,  and  the  matter  was  given  up.  There  are 
separate  and  enclosed  calving  stalls  five  feet  wide. 

“Up-stairs”  we  find  a  feed  box  that  will  hold  25 
bushels,  in  which  the  feed  is  mixed  about  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  :  One-third  straw  or  chaff,  one-third  corn¬ 
stalks,  one-third  clover-hay  cut ;  with  a  bushel  of  this 
is  mixed  about  three-quarters  of  a  peck  of  mill  feed, 
or  half  a  peck  of  oats  and  corn  ground  together  in 
equal  proportions,  the  hay,  &c.,  being  salted  before  the 
feed  is  wetted.  This  passes  into  one  or  two  big  tubs, 
each  holding  about  50  bushels,  where  it  is  steamed 
from  four  to  six  hours.  A  tub  full  is  prepared  night 
and  morning — about  a  bushel  of  the  steamed  food  be¬ 
ing  intended  for  each  full  grown  animal,  besides  which 
it  has  all  the  hay  required.  There  is  also  a  large  re¬ 
servoir  of  water  received  from  the  roof,  the  overflow  of 
which  is  made  use  of  below. 
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The  steam  used  in  the  feeding  arrangements  is  gen¬ 
erated  at  the  dwelling  house,  and  carried  by  under¬ 
ground  pipes  to  the  barn.  Mr.  L.’s  house  is  heated  by 
steam,  and  the  surplus  in  winter,  or  the  whole  of  it  at 
other  seasons,  can  be  used  in  this  way.  The  house  is 
also  provided  with  gas  pipes,  and  Mr.  L.  is  soon  to 
make  gas  for  his  own  use.  From  the  roof  a  fine  view 
is  commanded,  including  glimpses  of  three  states,  Del¬ 
aware,  New- Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LoLdelHs  Tenant  House. 

We  have  had  engravings  made  of  a  tenant  house  re¬ 
cently  erected  by  Mr.  Lobdell.  It  is  28  feet  square  with 


a  kitchen  or  wash-house  projecting  14  feet  by  16,  and 
is  thought  to  give  more  room  and  contain  more  conve¬ 
niences  at  a  less  cost  for  all,  than  usual  in  structures 
of  the  kind.  The  principal  timbers  of  the  frame  are 
of  yellow  pine,  the  whole  braced  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  diagram,  after  the  style  of  a  draw  bridge. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  of  the  timbers  employed  : 

Sills,  yellow  pine, 6  by  6  Joists,  hemlock, . 3  by  8 

Corner  posts,  pine, .  4  by  6  Studding,  hemlock,..  3  by  4 
Plates,  pine, . .  4  by  6 

The  ties  and  posts  between  plates  and  sills  are  also 
of  yellow  pine,  4  by  4.  There  is  a  cellar  under  all  with 
grouted  floor,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  milk.  The 
cellar  walls  are  18  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  high ; 
the  hight  of  the  first  and  second  stories  is  eight  and  a 
half  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  attic  or  third  story  is 
eight  feet  to  the  collar  beams.  Roof  one-half  pitch. 

The  first  floor  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  plan,  has 
four  rooms,  with  chimney  and  range  in  the  center,  the 
range  3  by  6  feet.  The  letters  on  the  plan  refer  as 
follows : 

A.  Veranda,  8  feet  wide.  E.  Kitchen,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  17- 

B.  Hall,  6  do.  F.  Pantry,  7  by  10  ft.  6  in. 

O.  Sit.  or  din’gr’m,  10  by  14.  Gr.  Wash  room,  14  by  16. 

D.  Parlor,  10  by  16.  H.  Bathing  room. 

The  range  and  bath  room  show  Mr.  Lobdell’s  ideas 
of  the  comforts  he  would  have  his  tenant  workmen 
enjoy. 

We  had  not  room  to  engrave  the  perspective  view 
furnished  us.  In  the  house  as  erected,  we  believe  Mr. 
L.  has  substituted  dormer  windows  for  the  gables  shown 
in  the  skeleton  frame.  We  do  not  engrave  either  the 
second  or  third  floor  as  a  description  will  suffice.  The 
second  floor  contains  four  bed-chambers,  one  large 
closet  over  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  3  by  9  feet,  two 
small  closets  by  the  chimney,  and  one  closet  in  the  back 


entry.  Two  of  the  bed-rooms  are  10  by  14  feet,  one 
13  by  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  fourth  7  by  12  ft.  6  in.  In 
the  third  story  or  attic,  three  bed-rooms,  respectively 
12  by  18,  9  by  16,  and  7  by  18,  with  a  clothes-press  in 
each  2  ft.  by  7. 

The  outside  of  the  building  is  rough  cast — the  mor¬ 
tar  made  of  coarse  sand,  lime  and  hydraulic  cement. 
The  coloring  can  be  put  on  before  the  last  coat  has 
dried,  or  washed  after.  If  done  subsequently,  Mr.  L. 
finds  the  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  (which  can  be 
colored  to  any  tint,)  almost  as  lasting  as  paint. 

The  cost  of  materials  and  labor  on  this  house  are 
summed  up  below  : — 

Lumber, . $625.00 

Carpenter  work, . .  400.00 

Plastering  and  material, .  250.00 

Hardware,  doors  and  windows,  . .  122.00 

Painting  and  graining,.. . . .  80.00 

Sione,  and  laying  up, .  40.00 

Common  labor,. .  50.00 

$1,567.00 


Remedy  for  Horn-Ail. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  a  remedy  for  horn- 
ail,  which  I  find  in  the  New- England  Farmer  for  1857, 
p.  452  :  “  Turn  a  table  spoonful  of  British  oil  into  each 
ear,”  giving  the  animal  plenty  of  room  to  exercise  in. 
It  is  a  pretty  severe  remedy,  but  very  effectual.  A 
neighbor  had  a  very  fine  cow,  for  which  he  had  refus¬ 
ed  $100,  which  he  milked  nearly  to  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing,  and  suddenly  dried  her.  Soon  after  she  was  taken 
with  the  horn-ail :  she  over  went  her  time  several  days 
growing  worse  very  fast  till  he  gave  her  up ;  having 
tried  boring  her  horns,  drenching,  &c.,  with  no  effect. 
Not  being  a  “  book  farmer,”  he  was  obliged  to  go 
from  home  in  search  of  remedies.  I  gave  him  the 
above,  which  he  applied,  and  which  relieved  her  al¬ 
most  instantly,  causing  a  free  discharge  from  the  nose. 
She  calved  soon  after,  and  both  cow  and  calf  are  doing 
well  Does  it  not  pay  to  take  agricultural  papers  ? 
E.  W.  Gleason.  Holden.  Mass. 
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Seven  Desirable  Plums. 

[We  are  indebted  to  our  correspondent,  C.  Reagles, 
of  Schenectady,  for  the  following  descriptions  of  seven 
varieties  of  the  plum,  and  the  accompanying  remarks. 
We  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  recommending  them 
at  this  early  day,  as  “worthy  of  universal  cultivation,” 
as  nearly  all  of  them  are  as  yet  untested,  except  in  a 
comparatively  limited  district.  Very  extensive  and  long 
confeaued  trial  in  regions  less  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  plum  than  Schenectady,  (which  is  indeed  nearly 
unequalled  in  this  respect,)  are  required  to  authorize 
so  wide  a  recommendation.  The  high  flavor  ascribed 
to  some  of  these  sorts  by  our  correspondent,  may  be 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  favorable  influences  of  that 
region.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  specimens  of  the 
fruit  of  the  newer  sorts  for  examination. — Eds  ] 

A  plum  tree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  culti¬ 
vator,  should  produce  well  flavored  fruit,  possess  a 
happy  habit  of  growth,  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
the  ability  to  successfully  contend  with  the  elemental 
peculiarities  of  our  changeable  climate. 

The  “  Jefferson  ”  plum  is  a  choice  fruit  of  the  most 
magnificent  dimensions;  hence  pomologists  recommend 
its  general  dissemination.  Unfortunately  for  the  eager 
ones  who  act  upon  the  advice,  when  too  late  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Jefferson  has  a  feeble  constitution,  and 
is  subject  to  premature  decay.  The  deservedly  lauded 
“Green  Gage  ”  is  very  difficult  to  propagate;  indeed, 
not  a  few  nurserymen  have  discontinued  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  “  Huling’s  Superb”  never  bears  a  good  crop. 
The  “  Peach  Plum  ”  is  as  tender  as  a  geranium. 
“  Coes’  Golden  Drop”  is  a  shy  bearer.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  1  icks  flavor  and  constitution.  Most  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  French  varieties  are  either  tender  or 
short  lived. 


marten’s  seedling. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts — which  my  experience 
has  clearly  demonstrated — it  is  with  the  livliest  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  submit  the  subjoined  descriptions  of 
seven  sorts,  inheriting  most  of  the  desirable  qualities 
hoped  for  in  the  plum.  All  of  them  have  stood  the 
test  of  at  least  ten  years,  and  some  have  been  in  high 
repute  for  a  half  century. 


Marten’s  Seedling. — This  fine  plum  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  cultivation  by  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Union 
College,  discovered  by  him  as  an  accidental  seedling 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Marten,  of  this  city.  The  tree 
as  a  grower  is  anomalous  to  its  congeners,  not  infre¬ 
quently  making  shoots  exceeding  eight  feet  long  in  a 
season.  Its  luxuriant  habit  is  only  equalled  by  its 
precocious  and  enormous  fecundity.  The  wood  is  dark 
green  and  perceptibly  pubescent ;  the  limbs  are  small 
without  much  projection,  leaves  a  deep  emerald  green. 
Fruit  large  size,  oblong,  suture  irregular,  apex  slightly 
sunken,  stalk  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity ; 
skin  golden  yellow,  faintly  marbled  with  green  and 
bespecked  with  carmine  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  sprightly  and  high  flavored, 
separates  from  the  stone ;  season,  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


FULTON. 

Fulton. — A  local  variety,  which  I  found  growing  as 
the  genius  loci  of  the  gardens  of  Fulton  county,  N.  Y. 
It  is  there  abundant  in  every  plot  and  flourishes  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  care.  Some  of  the  trees  are  old 
enough  to  become  land-marks,  and  still  yield  respec¬ 
table  crops  of  plums.  The  tree  attains  a  very  large 
size  and  is  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  wood  w'hen 
young  is  almost  a  bright  crimson,  covered  with  broad 
corrugated  leaves.  It  is  a  rampant  grower  and  re¬ 
markably  erect.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval,  suture 
strongly  defined;  skin  bright  yellow,  interspersed  with 
rough  brown  spots  of  irregular  shape;  flesh  yellow, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  high  flavored,  and  for  the  des¬ 
sert  not  surpassed  by  any  plum  grown ;  stalk  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep 
cavity ;  separates  from  the  stone  ;  ripens  in  October, 
and  will  in  this  locality  hang  until  November,  without 
decaying.  [We  figured  and  described  this  fine  plum 
on  p.  318,  vol.  x,  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  from 
specimens  received  of  John  Wilson,  of  Albany.  The 
figure  here  given  represents  the  fruit  as  more  globular 
than  that,  which  was  a  very  accurate  portrait. — Eds  ] 

Schenectady  Catharine — Has  been  in  my  grounds 
for  fitty  years,  and  is  very  common,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  prolific,  easily  re¬ 
conciled  to  unfavorable  situations.  The  fruit  is  small 
but  abundant.  In  flavor  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
“  Green  Gage,”  and  in  every  other  particular  is 
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vastly  superior.  A  month  before  the  fruit  oecomes 
ripe  it  can  be  eaten  with  much  relish,  being  utterly 
void  of  the  austere  flavor  peculiar  to  green  plums  of 
other  sorts.  Fruit  from  small  to  medium,  roundish ; 
suture,  indistinct ;  skin  deep  violet,  covered  with  a 
light  bloom ;  stalk  thin  and  set  in  a  slight  depression ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich  refreshing  juice  ;  separates  entirely  from 
the  stone,  and  is  invaluable  for  the  dessert  or  drying. 
[This  plum  has  been  widely  cultivated,  and  the  tree 
proves  as  hardy  as  any  known  kind.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  regard  it  as  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Green  Gage, 
while  its  small  size  is  quite  a  drawback  on  its  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  plum  of  much  value. 
The  figure  represents  it  as  much  larger  than  we  have 
found  it  elsewhere. — Eds  ] 


“  Quackenboss.” — If  I  were  restricted  to  cultiva¬ 
ting  but  a  single  plum  tree,  I  should  give  preference  to 
the  “  Quackenboss.”  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
half-grown  apple  tree.  Amongst  trees  it  is  the  Maison 
du  Sante.  In  the  bark,  in  the  leaves,  in  the  fruit,  it 
carries  indubitable  evidences  of  bursting  health.  The 
foliage  is  extremely  dark,  and  as  glossy  as  if  varnish¬ 
ed.  The  bark  of  the  branches  and  trunk  is  highly 


polished,  and  so  marked  is  the  difference  to  that  of 
the  stock,  that  at  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  recently  decorticated.  It  may  strike 
the  incredulous  reader  that  my  encomium  is  some¬ 
what  superlative,  and  that  I  am  somewhat  lavish  of 
adjectives,  but  I  am  not  alone  in  this  prodigal  lauda¬ 
tion.  A  veteran  market-grower  of  this  city,  so  highly 
estimates  the  Quackenboss,  that  he  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  his  orchard  with  about  5,000  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  said  by  Charles  Downing  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Quackenboss  of  Greenbush,  N.  Y. ; 
but  this  statement  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  as  there  is 
a  seedling  tree  of  this  identical  sort  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  S  C.  Groot  of  this  city,  which  is  about  thirty  years 
old,  and  has  bourne  as  much  as  six  and  seven  bushels 
at  a  crop.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  and  upright  grower 
Fruit  large,  oblong-oval ;  skin  deep  purple,  profuse¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom ;  stalk  short,  thin, 
crooked,  and  set  in  a  slightly  depressed  cavity ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow,  sprightly,  juicy,  a  little  coarse-grain¬ 
ed,  sweet  and  excellent;  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone; 
ripens  the  last  of  October.  For  market  it  is  unsurpassed. 


reagi.es’  union  purple. 

Reagles’  Union  Purple  is  a  seedling  of  my  own 
raising.  The  tree  resembles  the  Quackenboss  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  as  easily  propagated  as  an  apple  or 
peach  tree.  It  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of  mammoth  proportions — 
considerably  exceeding  in  size  every  other  plum  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Its  culture  is  very  simple,  requiring  but  lit¬ 
tle  attention.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish  oval ; 
skin  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom  ;  suture, 
only  perceptible  near  the  stalk  and  apex ;  stalk,  short 
and  thick,  set  on  a  nearly  even  surface  ;  flesh  green¬ 
ish,  a  little  coarse ;  vinous,  but  when  fully  matured, 
sweet  and  rich  ;  adheres  to  the  stone  on  one  side  ;  Sep¬ 
tember. 

“  Reagles’  Gage.” — Another  seedling  of  my  own 
raising,  and  one  which  I  think  will  prove  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  Green  Gage.  The  fruit  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  latter,  with  the  difference  of  at¬ 
taining  a  larger  size.  The  tree  has  a  very  superior 
habit,  and  one  which  nurserymen  will  appreciate— be¬ 
ing  straight,  hardy  and  thrifty.  Fruit,  medium,  round ; 
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suture,  clearly  perceptible ;  skin,  light  green,  beauti¬ 
fully  marbled  with  a  deeper  tint  of  the  same  color ; 
stalk,  slender,  straight,  and  slightly  inserted ;  flesh 
greenish,  juicy,  high  flavored,  and  lusciously  melting ; 
separates  from  the  stone  ;  season,  last  of  August. 


UREAGLESr  ANCIENT  CITY.” 

“Reagles’  Ancient  City.” — Like  the  two  preced¬ 
ing,  this  also  originated  in  my  grounds.  It  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  seedling  from  the  Washington.  It  has  thus  far 
proved  to  be  very  hardy,  and  a  profuse  yielder.  The 
branches  are  smooth  and  glossy,  of  reddish  gray  color. 
It  is  an  ereet  grower,  and  propagates  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish  oval  ?  suture, 
profoundly  marked  from  stalk  to  apes  ;  skin,  clouded 
orange,  with  a  few  red  spots  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  flesh  yellow,  melting,  juicy  and  luscious ;  stalk, 
short,  crooked,  and  deeply  inserted  ;  separates  from  the 
stone;  season,  last  of  August.  C.  Reagles. 

The  Summer  Fallow. 

Of  late  years  we  see  but  few  summer  fallows — they 
seem  to  have  “  gone  out  of  fashion  ”  with  the  wheat 
crop — still  they  have  their  uses,  and  we  will  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  same. 

The  object  of  summer  fallowing  is  threefold — to 
clean,  to  deepen,  and  to  mellow  the  soil. 

1.  Clean  culture  is  desirable  because  weeds  detract 
\  from  the  perfection  of  the  cultivated  crops  grown  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  soil.  The  useless  plants 
take  up  the  elements  which  would  otherwise  be  taken 


up  by  the  useful — a  trite  statement,  but  one  ton  little 
heeded  by  the  farmer.  Hence  the  summer  fallow  is 
employed  to  free  the  soil  of  weeds — (a  weed,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  “any  plant  out  of  place,”)  by  the 
destruction  of  their  growth  and  of  their  seeds  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  soil.  A  true  fallow  is  bare  of 
all  vegetable  growth — it  rests  from  the  production  of 
plants  of  any  kind.  This  character  should  always  be 
given  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  plowing  should  be 
performed  early — the  sod  carefully  inverted — if  sandy, 
turning  flat — if  clayey,  lap  furrows — and  doing  the 
work  as  regards  moisture,  when  it  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Rolling  will  be  beneficial  on  most  soils — after 
this,  the  harrow  thoroughly  employed,  and  again  the 
wheel  cultivator  or  gang-plow,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
weeds  which  may  appear,  as  well  as  to  excite  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  those  which  lie  dormant  in  the  soil,  that 
they  also  may  be  destroyed. 

2.  Deep  culture  is  beneficial  because  it  enlarges  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  supply  nourishment  to  plants- 
A  deep,  free  soil  will  allow  the  fine  rootlets  of  growing 
crops  to  extend  through  it  at  pleasure,  and  such  a  soil 
is  filled  with  their  roots  in  a  manner  surprising  to  every 
one  on  a  first  examination.  Numerous  healthy  roots 
ensure  a  vigorous  growth  of  that  part  of  the  plant 
above  ground — such  as  is  never  observed  on  a  hard  and 
shallow  soil.  We  believe  deep  plowing  has  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  benefit  well- drained  soils,  (not  naturally  too  po¬ 
rous  and  light  already,)  unless  the  subsoil  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  In  such  cases,  deepening 
will  prove  beneficial  if  gradually  performed — an  inch 
or  two  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  each  plowing 
without  injury. 

3.  Fine  culture — the  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil — is  also  necessary  to  its  full  productiveness.  The 
ground  should  be  open  to  the  influences  of  air  and 
moisture — should  be  free  to  the  shooting  of  the  most 
minute  rootlets  of  the  growing  crop.  The  ameliorating 
effects  of  fallowing  are  in  part  due  to  the  thorough  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  soil  by  mechanical  working  and  long 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences.  Little  addition  of 
fertilizing  elements  may  be  made,  but  those  lying  inert, 
concealed  in  the  debris  of  rocks,  or  waiting  admixture 
to  excite  into  action,  are  reduced  or  enlivened,  and 
thus  add  to  the  power  of  the  soil.  A  mellow  soil  at¬ 
tracts,  as  weli  as  takes  up,  more  moisture  than  a  hard 
one.  It  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  in  a  state  fitted  for 
receiving  benefit  from  the  air,  from  its  own  ever  work¬ 
ing  forces,  and  from  the  mechanical  stirring  and  mani¬ 
pulation  it  receives. 

Thorough  culture,  lastly,  is  the  only  profitable  way 
of  managing  a  summer  fallow,  or  any  part  of  the  farm 
To  plow  carelessly  with  half-turned  furrows  and  fre¬ 
quent  baulks ;  to  leave  the  field  for  weeks  to  grow  up 
to  grass  and  weeds  ;  to  plow  but  four  or  six  inches  deep 
where  one  owns  good  soil  much  farther  down,  is  some 
distance  from  the  right  way — from  the  true  uses  of  the 
summer  fallow. 

- «  ♦  9 - 

Fresh  vs.  Fermented  Manure. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  has  several  times  tried 
the  experiment  of  placing  fresh  dung  from  the  cow¬ 
shed  in  drills  for  turnips,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
has  been  fermented,  and  always  found  the  first  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  superior  crop.  He  suggests  that  if  straw  fi>r 
litter  were  first  passed  through  a  cutting  machine,  all 
manure  could  be  applied  at  once  from  the  yard.  It 
would  certainly  much  facilitate  its  handling  and  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  soil. 
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Groves  and  Shade  Trees  in  Iowa. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  inquiries  by  some  one  who  has 
land  in  our  State,  as  to  the  growth  of  forest-trees  on 
the  prairies,  and  the  sugar  maple  in  particular. 

I  have  often  seen  the  small  sugar  maple  trees  that 
had  been  transplanted  from  the  forest,  which  seemed 
to  grow  equally  well  as  at  the  east.  This  tree  is  quite 
a  slow  grower  in  any  clime  or  soil  where  I  have  seen  it, 
yet  it  is  a  very  handsome  shade- tree.  It  is  found  in 
many  of  our  prairie  groves,  where  the  seed  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  tree-planting  in 
Iowa.  There  are  many  varieties  I  would  recommend 
before  the  sugar  maple;  yet  I  would  recommend  a  few 
of  these  in  the  front  yard,  but  be  sure  and  plow  up  and 
cultivate  a  few  years  in  flower  or  vegetable  garden, 
that  the  trees  may  make  twice  or  four  times  the  growth 
they  would  in  the  grass- sod. 

The  most  rapid  growing  tree  we  have,  is  the  cotton¬ 
wood.  Its  leaf,  and  appearance  of  tree,  and  quality  of 
wood,  is  very  similar  to  the  poplar  of  the  American 
forests.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  west  along  the 
streams,  and  in  many  of  the  prairie  groves — is  easily 
transplanted — will  grow  from  pieces  of  root,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  grow  from  the  cutting  of  the  limb — its  seed 
is  ripe  the  first  of  June— is  small  as  grass-seed — is 
carried  on  its  cotton  wings  great  distances  into  the 
prairies,  and  from  these  seeds  trees  are  seen  scattered 
occasionally  over  the  fields  of  poor  farmers,  or  along 
the  fences  occasionally  of  good  farmers. 

The  first  trees  I  would  recommend  to  plant,  are  soft 
or  white  maple,  elms,  butternut,  chestnut  and  black 
locust,  (which  I  believe  is  identical  with  the  yellow  and 
white  locust — is  it  not  the  same  ?)  The  white  maple 
and  elm  are  most  beautiful  shade  trees,  of  rapid  growth, 
and  easily  raised  from  the  seed,  which  are  easily  ga¬ 
thered  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  planted  immediately. 
We  have  tried  it  this  year  at  our  nursery — the  flower, 
the  seed,  and  the  young  plant,  all  the  same  season — 
and  in  this  way  our  young  maples  are  some  of  them 
now  twelve  inches  high.  The  elms  are  respectable  lit¬ 
tle  plants. 

The  butternut — I  planted  the  nuts  four  years  ago 
last  spring — they  are  now  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  as  many  feet  high,  with  broad  spread¬ 
ing  tops.  Several  of  them  bloomed  this  year,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  nuts  growing  upon  them.  Small  trees 
which  I  took  from  the  forest  commenced  bearing  a  few 
nuts  in  two  years,  and  are  now  nearly  as  full  as  apple 
trees  of  their  size. 

The  chestnut  is  of  slower  growth.  I  planted  the  nuts 
three  years  ago  last  spring  ;  they  are  now  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  six 
feet  high.  Some  of  them  bloomed  this  year — but  no 
nuts.  The  land  is  bluff,  yellow  oak  land.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Dr.  Weed,  has  a  large  patch  of  chestnut  trees  in 
black  prairie  land,  which  I  think  are  twice  the  age  of 
mine,  and  have  made  four  times  the  growth,  and  are 
bearing  nuts.  The  chestnut  is  not  found  native  in  all 
the  prairie  region. 

The  locust  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  a  valuable 
timber  for  strength  and  durability.  I  have  seen  them 
winter  killed  by  the  road-side,  but  not  in  the  grove 
The  ailanthus,  which  the  Tribune  has  recommended  so 
highly,  will  winter  kill  as  easy  as  a  peach  tree. 


The  whitewood  of  New- York,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  yellow  poplar  of  Ohio,  etc ,  is  a  most  beautiful 
shade  tree.  The  hickory  and  the  oak  should  not  be 
omitted,  though  I  have  never  planted  the  seed.  The 
black  walnut  also  should  be  planted. 

Preserving  Seed  and  Planting. — Locust  seed  may 
be  gathered  any  time  in  winter  or  early  spring — keep 
in  a  dry  state  and  sprout  them  with  hot  water — and 
plant  at  corn  planting  time.  Nearly  all  tree  seeds,  if 
kept  in  a  dry  state  through  the  winter,  will  be  worth¬ 
less  to  plant.  They  may  be  planted  in  fall — but  what 
I  would  recommend  is  to  put  them  in  clean,  wet  sand, 
in  a  box  or  keg,  and  bury  them  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  they  will  freeze.  A  few  for  transplant¬ 
ing  to  the  front  yard  or  road-side,  should  be  planted  in 
drills  and  cultivated  as  corn.  For  a  grove,  in  hills 
four  feet  apart,  and  rows  eight  feet,  with  a  row  of  corn 
or  potatoes  between  for  two  jrnars. 

This  subject  of  tree-planting  in  the  prairies  I  deem 
of  such  vast  importance,  that  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  a  few  words  more.  I  believe  there  is  no 
field  crop  which  will  pay  one-half  the  profit  that  a 
grove  of  timber,  planted,  cultivated,  and  cared  for  as 
a  crop  of  grain.  Besides  the  beauty,  the  utility,  and 
the  public  benefit  of  a  grove  of  timber — it  is  a  shelter  to 
man  and  beast  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  piercing 
winds  of  winter — a  protection  from  the  violent  winds 
to  the  field  crops,  to  the  fences,  to  the  orchard,  and  to 
the  buildings. 

Evergreens  are  becoming  fashionable  in  many  places 
in  this  prairie  country.  They  are  of  comparatively 
slow  growth,  but  they  will  in  a  few  years  grow  up  to 
good  sized  trees.  Then  they  are  a  great  defence  against 
the  wind.  What  beauty — what  grand  and  exquisite 
beauty,  we  might  here  display  upon  the  prairies  with 
these  evergreens — these  trees  and  hedges — these  fruits 
and  flowers. 

They  who  see  no  beauty  in  nature’s  living  green — 
in  each  tree  and  plant,  and  flower  and  fruit, — are  fit 
only  to  view  the  dingy  walls  and  dead  works  of  man. 
Suel  Foster.  Muscatine ,  Iowa. 

- • — Q — 0 - 

The  Hog  Cholera. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son— The  hog  cholera  has  in¬ 
fested  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland  river,  between 
Bnrksville,  Ky.,  and  Gainsboro,  Tenn.,  for  a  year  or 
two — at  places  killing  whole  stocks — at  others  only  a 
few  stragglers. 

Thinking  you  might  be  glad  to  know  how  this  dis¬ 
ease  acts  upon  them  at  this  time,  I  send  you  a  case  I 
examined  at  Celina,  Jackson  Co,  this  state,  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  Subject,  a  small  sow  about  18  months  old. 
Was  informed  she  had  been  drooping  a, bout  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  I  first  noticed  her  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  river  so  deep  in  the  water  that 
she  could  drink  without  stooping  her  head,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  perhaps  an  hour,  drinking 
more  than  I  supposed  the  largest  hog  could  hold. 
With  a  sudden  start  she  ran  to  the  beach,  jumped 
up  with  her  fore  feet,  at  times,  standing  almost 
straight  on  her  hind  legs  ;  then  she  would  stand  with 
her  nose  to  the  ground,  and  almost  gasp  for  breath, 
then  jump  again.  Blood  oozed  from  various  parts  of 
her  body  and  extremities,  constantly  passing  bloody 
urine — falls  upon  her  side  when  she  attempts  to  jump 
— struggled  and  got  up — appears  to  have  no  disposition 
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to  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  moment.  She  grew  too 
weak  to  rise  about  two  hours  after  I  first  saw  her,  and 
is  apparently  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  One  of  the 
by-standers  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  put  her  out  of  misery,  when  blood  or 
bloody  matter  ran  out  of  her  ears,  nose  and  mouth, 
which  run  through  the  sand  without  leaving  any 
stain. 

So  soon  as  she  ceased  to  breathe,  I  commenced  cut¬ 
ting  after  the  usual  fashion  of  butchers  ;  took  out  the 
intestines,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  Heart  small,  very 
pale  appearance  and  contained  no  blood.  Lungs  usual 
size  ;  blood  settled  in  spots  the  size  of  a  dime ;  same 
appearance  inside.  Liver  natural  appearance  ;  small 
intestines  empty,  covered  with  small  red  spots  ;  large 
intestines  distended  with  faeces,  some  of  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fine  dry  sand  ;  blood  settled  about  in 
places.  Eight  kidney  natural  appearance  externally, 
internally  filled  with  sacks  of  coagulated  blood  the  size 
a  small  bean  ;  left,  half  its  size  filled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Bladder  red,  spotted  appearance  outside  ;  inside 
entire  surface  covered  with  sacks  of  coagulated  blood, 
size  of  small  peas.  The  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
arteries  and  veins  had  no  appearance  of  coagulating, 
and  would  scarcely  stain  white  linen. 

I  was  informed  by  those  who  know,  that  they  were 
first  taken  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  that  very 
few  recover.  If  they  are  kept  from  water,  they  some¬ 
times  recover.  They  generally  live  25  or  30  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  first  attack,  and  take  no  food.  J.  D.  Hale. 
Hale's  Mills ,  Term.,  July  8. 


A  Profitable  Forty  Acre  Farm. 


To  show  what  “  much  labor  on  little  land  ”  accom¬ 
plishes,  we  present  a  brief  statement  drawn  from  the 
Hampshire  Co.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society’s  Transactions, 
there  given  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  South 
Deerfield,  on  entering  his  farm  for  the  premium  of  the 
Society. 

The  farm  in  question  contains  41  acres,  ten  of  it 
worn-out  sandy  land,  when  it  came  into  his  possession, 
over  twenty  years  ago.  But  he  “  resolved  to  have  a 
better  farm.”  To  this  sandy  field  (three  acres  the  first 
year)  he  applied  clay  at  the  rate  of  fifty  loads  per  acre, 
followed  by  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  and  200  lbs 
of  plaster.  This  was  all  plowed  in  together,  the  land 
planted  to  corn,  and  a  fair  crop  was  the  result.  After 
corn,  oats  were  sown,  and  the  ground  seeded  to  clover. 

“  By  the  use  of  clay  and  manure,”  he  says,  “  I  have 
made  all  my  land  as  good  as  the  best,  .and  increased 
my  pastures  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  product. 

As  to  deep  plowing,  he  finds  the  best  way  to  be  to 
employ  the  subsoil  plow.  He  turns  under  his  manure 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  then  subsoils  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  as  deeply  as  possible.  Corn  is  planted 
two  years  in  succession,  the  better  to  mix  soil  and  ma¬ 
nure  and  to  fit  the  land  for  grass,  and  he  now  sows 
barley  instead  of  oats,  as  a  more  profitable  crop. 

The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  instead 
of  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  as  formerly,  he  now 
makes  three  hundred  and  fifty  loads,  supplying  his 
ya.rds  freely  with  absorbent  earths,  and  using  salt, 
lime  and  plaster,  to  considerable  extent. 

In  1854,  the  products  of  the  41  acre  farm  in  usual  i 


farm  crops,  were  worth  a  fraction  under  $2,000,  and 
the  net  profits  $1,116.75.  There  were  twenty-three 
acres  in  mowing  ;  thirteen  acres  in  corn  and  potatoes, 
three  in  barley,  and  two  in  wheat.  The  reader  may 
here  see  that  a  large  farm  is  not  an  essential  requisite 
to  profitable  management. 

- - - 

Geese  and  Goslings  and  tlieir  Management. 

“  Speaking  of  geese,”  a  venerable  lady  friend  re¬ 
cently  favored  us  with  her  way  of  rearing  and  man- 
aging  them — a  method  which  has  generally  proved 
quite  successful.  She  sets  her  geese  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  convenient ;  as  soon  as  they  have  layed  out 
their  litter,”  most  of  them  begin  to  show  strong  incli¬ 
nations  for  sitting ;  those  most  likely  to  make  good 
mothers  are  selected,  and  from  eleven  to  thirteen  eggs 
placed  under  them.  The  nests  should  be  under  shel¬ 
ter,  and  should  now  be  shut  in  from  the  intrusion  of 
other  geese  and  ganders,  making  the  enclosure  large 
enough  to  allow  the  goose  to  leave  the  nest  occasional¬ 
ly.  Food  and  water  should  be  supplied — the  latter 
renewed  every  day — the  former  made  up  of  com  and 
oats,  with  grass,  if  it  is  procurable. 

Geese  set  four  weeks,  the  goslings  breaking  the  shell 
on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  days.  They  should  remain 
on  the  nest  as  long  as  they  like,  and  require  but  little 
food  for  2  or  3  days.  Crusts  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  is 
better  food  than  Indian  meal — the  latter  seeming  to 
sour  in  their  crops.  If  the  weather  is  pleasant,  they 
may  go  to  pasture,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  keep 
them  separate  from  other  geese  at  first,  as  the  ganders 
are  apt  to  weary  them  by  excessive  attention.  A  good 
pond  furnishes  the  best  water,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity 
in  rearing  geese.  A  shallow  vessel  frequently  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  should  be  provided  for  the  goslings 
at  times,  though  they  are  better  off  shut  away  from  it 
some  portion  of  the  day.  Too  much  dabbling  in  water 
injures  them. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  good,  warm,  dry  shelter 
tor  the  young  geese,  especially  while  the  cool  nights 
continue,  and  until  they  become  pretty  fully  feathered. 
There  they  should  remain  on  eold  and  wet  days,  and 
until  the  dew  is  well  off  in  the  morning.  Feed  them 
frequently  with  handfuls  of  fresh  clover,  and  supply 
water  while  thus  confined.  See,  also,  that  their  penis 
frequently  cleaned  and  littered. 

Sometimes  goslings  will  die,  though  treated  careful¬ 
ly  and  according  to  the  usually  successful  methods. 
This  often  occurs,  we  believe,  from  their  eating  some 
poisonous  plant,  though  none  such  may  be  known  to  be 
within  their  reach.  Perhaps  half  the  flock  will  die, 
one  after  another,  when  no  one  can  account  for  the 
same. 

Grown  up  geese  are  generally  hardy,  and  active  in 
their  search  for  food.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous  and  wandering  when  fed  with  corn  each  mor¬ 
ning  ;  and  this  should  always  be  attended  to  if  we  de¬ 
sire  them  to  be  thriving  and  profitable. 

The  great  object  of  keeping  geese  is  their  feathers, 
although  they  are  nearly  as  good  for  the  table  as  other 
poultry,  if  fattened  and  killed  at  the  right  age,  and 
prepared  in  the  proper  manner.  In  picking  them  alive, 
the  proper  time  should  be  selected,  and  that  is  when 
the  feathers  are  ripe,  and  not  in  the  green  or  pin-fea¬ 
ther  stage  The  feathers  grow  out  and  ripen  every 
seven  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer,  and  should 
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then  be  removed  in  a  neat  and  careful  manner.  To 
cure  them,  place  them  in  a  sack  of  thin  cloth,  and  hang 
them  in  an  airy  place,  shaking  up  and  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  In  this  way  they  become  thoroughly  dry  in 
a  few  weeks,  without  any  disagreeable  scent,  and  will 
keep  good  in  any  dry  place  until  worn  out  by  use. 


Importance  of  the  Rollers 

In  our  issue  of  June  3d,  an  incident  is  related  re¬ 
specting  the  grass  seeds  sown  on  a  lawn  (in  front  of 
Mr.  Calvert’s  house,)  vegetating  much  more  freely  on 
those  portions  of  the  ground  that  had  been  driven  upon 
by  the  teams  while  grading,  which  fact  clearly  points 
to  the  utility  of  a  free  use  of  the  farm  roller  in  “  fin¬ 
ishing  off”  land  sown  to  grain  and  grass  seeds.  That 
there  is  great  benefit  in  compressing  the  soil  about  the 
newly  sown  grain  and  grass  seeds,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  frequently  is  for  lack  of  pressure  of  the  soil 
about  the  small  seeds  in  garden  and  floriculture,  that 
they  fail  to  germinate,  and  the  honest  seedsman  comes 
in  for  any  amount  of  censure,  when  in  truth  the  fault 
is  wholly  on  the  part  of  those  sowing  the  seeds.  The 
slight  covering  usually  given,  and  its  want  of  com¬ 
pactness,  (unless  a  succession  of  rains  follow,)  soon  be¬ 
comes  as  dry  as  powder,  and  the  seeds  fail  to  germinate, 
and  the  seedsman  gets  all  the  blame  therefor. 

Aside  from  the  above,  there  are  other  important  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  use  of  a  roller ;  such  as  a  more 
thorough  breaking  the  sods  and  lumps  of  soil.  Once 
passing  over  the  plowed  field  with  a  heavy  roller,  will 
more  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  than  two  or  three 
extra  harrowings.  Those  farmers  that  have  read  Tull’s 
“  Essay  on  Tillage,1’  will  fully  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  finely  comminuted  and  well  pulverized  soil. 
In  passing  the  roller  over  the  harrowed  field,  it  leaves 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  scythe,  cradle,  and  rake ; 
presses  the  small  stones  into  the  soil,  and  saves  the 
back-aching,  finger-wearing  labor  of  picking  them; 
and  less  seed  is  required  in  stocking- down  a  field,  espe¬ 
cially  if  sown  with  oats. 

To  insure  good  crops  on  light,  naturally  drained  pine, 
and  similar  land,  the  roller  is  almost  indispensable. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Hon.  W.  Clarke,  Jr.,  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  reclaimed  large  tracts  of  worn-out 
sandy  land,  and  brought  them  into  a  profitable  state 
of  cultivation.  In  answer  to  some  written  inquiries 
we  made  of  him,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  he  had  pursued  in  the  improvement  of  those  worn- 
out  soils,  he  remarked,  “  that  without  the  application 
of  a  heavy  roller  to  light  pine  lands,  he  considered 
them  of  little  value  ;  but  with  its  use  in  stocking- down 
to  grass,  he  had  found  these  light  soils  as  profitable  as 
any  he  had  cultivated.” 

The  use  of  the  roller  on  land  sown  to  wheat — either 
spring  or  autumn  sown — may  be  of  greater  advantage 
than  many  farmers  are  aware  of ;  for  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  who  have  experimented  in  the  matter,  that 
wheat  requires  a  firm  soil. 

The  late  Mr.  Colman  said  in  his  European  Agri¬ 
culture,  “that  in  some  parts  of  England  the  farmers 
consider  it  very  important  to  give  their  newly-sown 
wheat  a  close,  firm  soil ;  and  frequently  to  effect  this, 
after  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  driven  in  every  direction  over  the  field,  to  give  a 
solid  surface ;  or  in  other  cases,  large  numbers  of 


women  and  children  are  employed  to  travel  over  the 
field  to  effect  the  same  object.  Heavy  cast  iron  rollers 
are  also  much  used  to  pulverise  their  soils  and  give  a 
firm  root-hold  to  the  wheat  plant.” 

Mr.  Colman  in  his  second  report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Masachusetts,  gives  an  account  of  a  Wheat  crop  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1837 — “  by  a  farmer  whose  uniform 
success  in  raising  wheat  is  ample  proof  of  his  agricul¬ 
tural  skill.  The  extent  of  land  sown  was  two  acres 
sixty  and  a  half  rods  ;  the  whole  crop  was  89  bushels 
26  quarts.  On  one  of  the  two  acres  the  crop  amounted 
to  40  bushels  20  quarts.  The  mode  of  cultivation 
pursued  by  this  farmer  is  somewhat  peculiar.  After 
sowing,  the  ground  was  harrowed  for  five  or  six  days, 
alternately  crossing  the  field  in  every  direction.” 

Probably  the  crop  was  much  augmented  by  the  tho¬ 
rough  pulverization  and  close  packing  of  the  soil  in  the 
daily  repeated  and  extra  harrowings.  But  we  opine 
that  these  objects  could  have  been  equally  well,  and 
much  more  cheaply  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  rol¬ 
ler,  in  passing  it  over  the  field  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  harrowing  process,  whereby  doubtless  one-half 
the  labor  might  have  been  saved. 

At  an  agricultural  meet  ing  in  the  State-House,  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27,  1849 — subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  “Grass  and  Grain  Crops,” — Mr.  Bigelow  of 
Walpole,  said:  “The  farmers  in  his  vicinity  had  not 
succeeded  well  of  late  in  raising  wheat,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  One  farmer,  an  Englishman,  had  succeeded 
well  in  raising  wheat.  His  method  was  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  his  spring  wheat  in  the  fall,  by  manuring 
it  if  necessary,  and  then  plowing  it,  to  remain  through 
the  winter.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  is  simply  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  use  of  the  harrow,  the  wheat  sown,  and 
good  crops  follow.  This  farmer  contends  that  the  wheat 
crop  requires  a  firm  soil.” 

We  have  collected  these  statements  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  readers.  How  far  a  compact  soil,  after 
the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared  by  the  plow, 
harrow,  &c.,  may  be  advantageous  in  increasing  the 
wheat  crop,  could  easily  be  ascertained  by  farmers  who 
raise  wheat,  by  giving  a  portion  of  their  fields  an  ex¬ 
tra  harrowing  and  rolling  at  the  time  of  sowing  their 
wheat.  A  few  experiments  would  decide  the  question, 
yea  or  nay. 

As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  those  farmers  who 
use  the  roller  on  their  newly  stocked-down  grain  and 
grass  lands,  are  much  more  successful  in  getting  a  catch 
of  grass,  than  those  farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood 
who  only  use  the  harrow ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  us,  that  so  very  few  farmers  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  we  have  visited,  should  neglect  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  one  or  more — a  heavy  one,  to 
be  drawn  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  a  lighter 
and  shorter  one,  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Rollers  are  variously  constructed.  Some  are  very 
expensive.  Such  as  Crosskill’s — others  of  stone,  or 
cast-iron.  These  may  be  well  for  large  farmers  who 
can  afford  it ;  but  good  and  efficient  ones  can  be  made 
for  a  moderate  sum.  We  have  seen  them  made  in  two 
parts — some  made  of  plank,  others  from  a  large  round 
log.  When  made  in  two  parts,  there  is  a  round  iron 
shaft  or  axle  passing  through  the  center  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  roller ;  such  turn  more  readily  at  the 
end  of  the  field,  as  the  two  parts  turn  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  A  good,  sound,  round  log,  at  least  two  feet  in 
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diameter,  and  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  turned  off 
smooth  and  round,  with  iron  gudgeons  at  the  ends, 
with  a  frame-work  and  tongue  if  to  be  drawn  by  oxen, 
or  shaft  if  for  one  horse,  will  form  a  roller  that  is  cheap 
in  its  construction,  and  can  be  made  by  any  farmer  of 
common  mechanical  skill,  and  such  answer  a  very  good 
purpose.  The  larger  the  circumference,  the  easier  the 
draft,  the  less  the  ground  will  be  cracked,  and  the 
smoother  will  be  the  surface. 

The  roller  is  also  useful  for  purposes  besides  the  roll¬ 
ing  in  of  grain  and  grass  seeds.  A  few  days  since,  we 
were  on  a  farm  where  the  owner  uses  a  heavy  roller  on 
all  the  ground  he  plants,  whether  it  is  inverted  sod  or 
stubble  ground.  He  believes  it  doubly  pays — first  in 
the  increased  ease  with  which  the  planting  and  hoeing 
is  done,  and  secondly,  in  the  increase  of  his  crops.  He 
has  read  Jethro  Tull’s  “  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Vegetation  and  Tillage,”  and  thinks  a  fine  deep  tilth 
of  soil  is  more  necessary  for  our  hot  and  dry  summer 
climate,  than  for  the  more  cool  and  humid  climate  ol 
England.  But  this  farmer  does  not  believe  that  good 
crops  can  long  be  grown,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
kept  up  by  pulverization  and  tillage  alone.  His  faith 
in  this  is  proved  by  his  works. 

Draining  Prevents  Injury  from  Drouth. 

That  draining  ‘‘deepens  the  soil,”  “increases  the 
effect  of  manures,”  and  “lengthens  the  season”  of 
working  the  land,  we  have  already  shown  ;  the  fact 
that  it  “prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  drouth,”  how¬ 
ever  seeming’  a  paradox,  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

We  all  know  that  a  deep  and  mellow  soil  retains 
moisture  much  better  than  a  shallow  and  hard  one. 
“Water  is  held  in  the  soil  between  the  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  earth.  If  these  particles  be  pressed  together 
compactly,  there  is  no  space  left  between  them  for  wa¬ 
ter.”  Compact  subsoils  are  but  little  permeable  to 
water,  compared  with  the  same  when  broken  up,  pul¬ 
verized,  and  mellowed.  The  one  is  porous  and  drinks 
in  moisture  like  a  sponge  ;  the  other  absorbs  it  in  but 
small  quantities,  and  readily  parts  with  the  same  on 
the  application  of  heat.  The  one  takes  it  from  the  air, 
which  passes  freely  through  it ;  the  other,  impervious 
to  the  air,  or  any  slightly  powerful  influences,  remains 
unchanged.  Undrained  soils,  as  we  have  shown,  be¬ 
come  compact  after  heavy  rains,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  with  which  they  are  saturated  ;  drained  soils, 
on  the  contrary,  become  more  porous  from  the  filtration 
of  the  same  amount  of  moisture  into  the  drains  below. 

Draining  prevents  injury  from  drouth,  by  giving  a 
better  growth  to  plants  in  the  early  summer.  Seed 
sown  on  any  soil  containing  stagnant  water,  sends  no 
roots  below  that  water-line,  but  may  for  a  while  grow 
well  from  roots  near  the  surface.  But  let  drouth  come, 
the  water-line  sinks  rapidly,  the  roots  having  no  depth 
to  seek  moisture  below,  are  parched  and  burned,  and 
without  rain  the  crop  is  irreparably  injured.  On  a 
drained  and  deepened  soil  the  roots  go  down  without 
obstruction,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  long  continued  dry  weather  so  often  ex¬ 
perienced.  That  they  will  do  so,  a  thousand  facts  in 
the  experience  of  the  farmer  will  prove  to  him  that  ob¬ 
serves  them. 

If  it  be  granted,  as  we  think  it  must  be,  that  drain¬ 
ing  deepens  and  mellows  the  soil,  it  follows  that  drain¬ 


ing  prevents  drouth  from  affecting  injuriously  the 
growth  of  plants.  In  1854,  an  excessively  dry  season, 
Prof.  Flint  of  Mass  ,  gathered  a  mass  of  testimony  in 
regard  to  its  effects  on  the  crops,  and  the  best  means 
of  preventing  injury  to  the  same.  The  returns  came 
back,  as  with  one  voice,  in  favor  of  deepening  and  mel¬ 
lowing  the  soil,  by  draining,  deep  plowing,  subsoiling 
and  frequent  culture,  in  the  case  of  hoed  ci’ops.  “  The 
drouth  affected  deep  plowed  lands  very  little  ;  on  those 
that  were  faithfully  subsoiled,  the  corn  leaves  did  not 
roll  at  all,  while  on  those  that  were  shallow  plowed,  the 
corn  crop  suffered  much,  and  other  crops  were  serious¬ 
ly  affected.”  A  case  has  been  stated,  where  a  crop  of 
beans  were  planted,  grown,  and  ripened,  on  a  drained 
and  subsoiled  field,  without  a  shower  of  fifteen  minutes 
duration,  or  supply  of  water  from  any  source,  save  from 
the  dews  of  Heaven  and  the  moisture  from  beneath. 
At  the  same  time,  in  fields  adjacent,  vegetation  was 
parched  and  crisp,  making  no  growth  whatever  from 
lack  of  moisture. 


Common  Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  “  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ”  for  1858, 
contains  the  following  article  on  the  uses  of  salt  for 
agricultural  purposes,  which,  not  having  been  re-pub¬ 
lished  to  my  knowledge,  I  transcribe  for  your  pages : 

“Function  of  Salt  in  Agriculture. — Mr.  A.  B. 
Northcote  has  communicated  to  the  London  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  a  paper  of  experiments  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  salt  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  certain  lands.  We  have  not  space 
for  details,  but  quote  Mr.  Northcote’s  conclusions : 
‘  The  results  then  which  we  must  arrive  at  are,  that 
agricultural  salt  is  a  most  energetic  absorbent  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  both  in  virtue  of  its  chloride  of  sodium  and  of 
its  soluble  lime-salt,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
especially  most  powerfully  affects  its  action  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  its  agency  does  not  seem  to  be  altogther  a 
permanent  one  ;  it  will  collect  the  ammonia,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  can  retain  it  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  beca,use  in  the  very  decompositions  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  order  to  render  tho  ammonia  more  stable,  salts 
are  formed  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  liberate 
ammonia  from  its  more  fixed  combinations.  It  may, 
however,  retain  it  quite  long  enough  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  if  the  young  plants  are  there  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  its  state  of  gradual  liberation  may  be  for  them 
the  most  advantageous  possible  ;  and  to  this  conclusion 
all  experiments  on  the  large  scale  appear  most  obvious¬ 
ly  to  tend.  It  is  described  as  an  excellent  check  to  the 
too  forcing  power  of  guano  ;  and  from  Mr.  Barral’s  ex¬ 
periment,  we  see  that  it  either  prevents  the  two  rapid 
eremacausis  of  the  latter,  or  stores  up  the  ammonia  as 
it  is  formed.  As  a  manure  for  growing  crops,  all  ex¬ 
perience  and  all  theoretical  considerations  therefore 
show  it  to  be  the  most  valuable ;  but  when  employed 
to  mix  with  manure  heaps  which  have  to  stand  for  con¬ 
siderable  periods  of  time,  theory  would  pronounce,  as 
practice  has  in  many  cases  done,  that  its  power  of  re¬ 
taining  ammonia  under  those  circumstances  is  at  the 
best  doubtful.5  ” 

This  statement  is  one  of  interest  to  our  farmers,  and 
ought  to  receive  their  attention.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  salt  is  a  most  valuable  fertiliser.  In  England, 
the  salt  used  for  agricultural  purposes  amounts  to  two 
or  three  millions  of  bushels  annually.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  several  times  lately  alluded  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  salt  upon  his  farm,  in  his  correspondence  published 
in  your  columns.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  works, 
salt  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  a  considerable  extent. 
“  Second  quality  ”  of  salt,  that  is,  damaged  or  duty 
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salt,  is  carried  off  for  this  purpo.se  by  the  wagon  load. 
I  have  heard  good  farmers  say,  that  they  got  two  or 
three  bushels  of  barley  for  each  bushel  of  salt  put*  on 
the  growing  crop,  when  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height. 
From  experiments  conducted  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  possible  preven¬ 
tive  for  the  ravages  of  worms  likely  to  infest  any 
crop — the  wire-worm  in  corn,  for  example,  and  the 
worms  that  attack  cabbages  and  onions  in  field  culti¬ 
vation.  Carefully  conducted  experiments  in  Great 
Britain,  show  that  salt  may  be  spread  upon  land  to  the 
extent  of  sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  before  it  begins  to 
destroy  vegetation  much;  but  three  bushels  per  acre 
is  perhaps  as  large  an  application  as  is  ordinarily 
needed. 

I  am  confident  that  as  agriculture  in  this  State  ap¬ 
proaches  the  dignity  of  a  science,  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
fertilizer  will  become  more  and  more  common.  Y.  W. 
Syracuse ,  July ,  1858. 


Editorial  Correspondence— -XII. 

A  Visit  at  Mr.  Longworth’s. 

In  Cincinnati  I  accomplished  what  I  had  long  de¬ 
sired,  a  visit  at  the  house  and  grounds  (and  wine  vaults) 
of  Nicholas  Long  worth,  Esq.  Widely  known  as  a 
horticulturist,  Mr.  L.  has  contributed  not  a  little  by 
his  exertions  in  introducing  and  extending  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  and  the  grape,  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country  and  the  luxuries  of  the  people.  He 
lives  almost  in  the  center  of  the  city,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  five  acres,  and  his  place  is  visited  by 
strangers  in  great  numbers,  to  whom  the  utmost  cour¬ 
tesy  and  hospitality  are  uniformly  extended.  Himself 
exceedingly  simple  in  personal  tastes  and  habits,  hav¬ 
ing  grown  up  with  the  city  from  nothing  to  immense 
wealth,  one  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find  how  much  of 
it  he  has  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  in  Nature  and  Art.  His  grounds  are  skillfully  dis¬ 
posed  ;  the  green-houses  contain  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Victoria  Regia,  which  bloomed  but  a  day  or  two 
before  my  visit ;  the  mansion  is  adorned  by  some  of 
Powers’  finest  efforts  in  marble — Mr.  L.  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  friends  of  that 
celebrated  artist. 

During  quite  an  extended  conversation  on  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  Mr.  L.  reviewed  his  share  in  the  controversy  as 
to  the  sexual  character  of  this  plant,  which  so  long 
agitated  horticultural  circles.  I  understood  him  to 
account  for  the  non- discovery  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  England,  on  the  ground  that  the  varieties  of  the 
plant  there  cultivated  were  all  or  nearly  all  staminates, 
and  consequently  not  one  of  them  he  stated  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  crop.  The  first  to  yield  a  full  crop  he  said 
was  the  Longworth  Prolific ;  since  then  a  variety  pro¬ 
duced  in  New- Jersey,  known  as  Boyden’s  Seedling, 
and  Wilson’s  Albany,  had  both  been  grown,  although 
he  thought  the  second  not  a  sufficiently  vigorous 
grower,  and  the  last  not  equal  to  the  Prolific  in  flavor. 
The  Prolific  was  raised  eight  years  ago  from  the  seed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Schnicke,  of  whom  I  have  more 
to  say  soon.  My  visit  was  too  late  to  find  either  this 
or  other  varieties  quite  at  their  best,  although  still  in 
bearing,  but  nevertheless  we  enjoyed  some  fine  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  Prolific,  McAvoy’s  Superior  and  the  Extra 
Red. 

Mr.  Longworth  told  me  of  some  experiments  as  to  the 


distance  at  which  staminate  varieties  would  fertilize 
the  pistillates ;  he  regards  the  agency  of  insects  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  fertilization  of  even  hermaphrodite  plants. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  seedlings  in  progress  not 
yet  tested,  and  devotes  no  little  attention  to  them.  A 
very  early  riser,  he  spends  throughout  the  warm  sea¬ 
son  many  hours  every  day  in  his  garden,  transplant¬ 
ing,  trimming,  overseeing,  &c.,  whether  rain  or  shine. 
He  has  extensive  strawberry  beds  and  quite  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  grapes  in  the  rear  of  the  ornamental  grounds 
about  the  house,  while  upon  a  declivity  between  them, 
he  has  devoted  a  considerable  area  to  wild  flowers  ob¬ 
tained  from  our  woods  and  forests,  and  suffered  to  grow 
here  under  the  trees  as  naturally  as  possible.  Among 
them  he  assured  me  were  several  that  would  be  real 
prizes  in  the  garden,  although  not  then  in  bloom;  and 
I  could  but  wish  his  example  might  find  imitators,  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  by  cultivation  of 
the  native  gems  of  our  own  country,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  “  waste  their  sweetness”  in  such  ob¬ 
scurity.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Longworth’s 
place  is  almost  constantly  frequented  by  visitors  ;  his 
faith  in  their  good  behavior  and  self-denial  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  character  of  the  barriers  he  has  erected 
around  the  fruit  beds — simply  two  threads  of  ordinary 
cotton  string,  which  serve  as  a  delicate  hint  against 
intrusion,  and  one  that  seems  moreover  to  prove  en¬ 
tirely  effective. 

But  the  reader  will  perhaps  enjoy  on  so  warm  a  day, 
the  cool  recesses  of  an  underground  vault,  better  than 
a  walk  in  the  sunshine.  Mr.  Longworth’s  wine  cellars 
are  a  few  blocks  from  his  residence,  and  there  he  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Fournier,  leaving  him 
to  do  the  agreeable  two  or  three  stories  below  the  re-, 
gions  of  light,  where  tier  on  tier  the  bottled  vintage  is 
ripening  for  future  use,  or  spending  its  first  quiet  year 
or  two  in  huge  tuns  and  casks.  Mr.  F.’s  position  is  one 
of  great  responsibility,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,500,  besides  house -rent  and  perhaps  other  perqui¬ 
sites.  He  is  accomplished  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
chemistry  or  the  practice  of  wine-making,  having  been 
induced  seven  years  ago  to  emigrate  direct  from  Rheims 
in  Champagne,  France,  whence  comes  that  portion  of 
the  effervescent  liquid  bearing  this  name,  which  is  not 
concocted  around  New- York  from  New- Jersey  cider 
and  still  more  villainous  matters.  The  capital  locked 
up  in  these  vaults,  aside  from  the  cost  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  value  of  the  three  Wine  Houses  themselves,  is 
immense.  There  are  about  250,000  bottles  of  wine  in 
store,  and  150,000  more  now  being  bottled — the  lowest 
wholesale  price  of  which  I  think  ranges  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  dollar  a  bottle.  Of  course  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  wine  made  around  Cincinnati  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Still  Catawba,  but  the  market  for  the 
Sparkling  is  constantly  extending.  The  latter  is  first 
bottled  the  spring  after  it  is  expressed  from  the  grapes, 
having  then  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
developed  a  considerable  per  centage  (about  10  per 
cent.)  of  alcohol.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  added, 
which  accelerates  the  second  fermentation,  and  although 
wired  into  strong  bottles,  as  lightly  as  possible,  many 
of  them  always  burst  under  the  explosive  power  of  the 
gas  now  generated — a  gas  which  adds  to  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  wine,  and  gives  its  somewhat  prickly 
effect  upon  the  tongue,  while  the  fruity  flavor  that 
passes  off  when  this  fermentation  is  otherwise  conduct¬ 
ed,  now  remains  to  characterize  the  wine.  It  is  allow- 
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ed  to  continue  without  change  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  | 
by  which  time  the  liquid  is  clear  and  a  sediment  is  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  bottom  ;  the  bottles  are  then  placed  with 
their  necks  downwards,  at  an  inclination  of  perhaps 
45  degrees,  upon  a  rack  fitted  for  the  purpose  :  each 
bottle  must  be  smartly  shaken  daily  for  several  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  sediment  will  have 
been  ail  deposited  upon  the  cork ;  wires  and  twine  be¬ 
ing  now  cut,  the  impurities  are  blown  off  with  the  cork, 
a  little  more  sugar  with  a  new  cork  are  added,  and 
after  a  secure  fastening  and  a  few  weeks  rest,  the 
Sparkling  Catawba  is  ready  for  sale. 

The  cost  of  its  manufacture  is  of  coarse  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  waste  during  the  bursting  of  the  bot¬ 
tles.  This  is  expected  to  an  extent  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent.,  and  if  it  should  not  occur  there  would  be  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  wine  had  not  life  enough  to  be  good. 
Mr.  Longworth  told  me  that  a  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  establishment  before  Mr.  Fournier,  manufactured 
one  lot  of  wine  so  that  there  was  scarcely  any  burst¬ 
ing  at  all ;  and  on  complaint  being  made  from  this 
cause,  he  was  determined  to  improve  in  the  second  ex¬ 
periment  This  consisted  of  50,000  bottles ;  out  of  the 
number  42,000  burst !  an  explosive  power  quite  satis¬ 
factory  as  showing  what  could  be  done  by  a  little  well 
directed  effort,  but  scarcely  as  profitable  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  Mr.  L.  parted  with  the  services  of  this 
effervescent  manager,  and  since  his  engagement  of  Mr 
F.  has  had  no  cause  of  complaint  from  lack  of  skill  in 
these  respects. 

Most  wine-drinkers  in  this  country  have  become 
habituated  to  the  sweetened  and  brandied  wines  im¬ 
ported,  or  their  imitations,  and  have  little  fondness  for 
the  sour  wines  which  form  the  common  drink  in  all 
classes  of  European  society — varying  of  course  in 
cheapness  from  that  which  appears  at  every  meal  on 
the  table  of  the  peasant,  to  the  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive  brands  which  the  Parisian  coDnoiseur  selects  for 
his  more  delicate  palate.  The  still  Catawba  is  there¬ 
fore  mostly  consumed  at  home,  where  custom  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  favorite  beverage,  but  the  taste  for  it  away 
from  Cincinnati  is  continually  upon  the  increase.  The 
annual  production  is  now  estimated  at  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  gallons,  of  which  the  Catawba  furnishes  the 
great  part,  some  being  made  from  the  Isabella,  and  a 
little  from  the  Herbemont.  Mr.  Longworth  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Union  Village  or  Shaker  grape, 
which  originated  with  the  Union  Village  Society  in  Ohio, 
would  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition — its  clusters 
and  berries  are  both  large,  and  some  samples  laid  by 
him  before  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  with 
the  inquiry  whether  they  had  ever  seen  so  Jine  Black 
Hamburghs  raised  without  shelter ,  were  examined,  I 
was  told,  by  a  committee  without  the  discovery  being 
made  that  the  grapes  submitted  were  not  actually  the 
variety  mentioned  in  Mr.  Longworth’s  question. 

Over  thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Longworth  began  his 
experiments  with  the  grape,  and  although  the  busi¬ 
ness  now  doubtless  proves  largely  profitable,  he  has 
expended  so  largely  in  bringing  it  to  perfection  and  in 
attracting  public  attention  to  the  subject,  that  he  may 
have  no  more  than  received  a  moderate  interest  upon 
his  investments.  His  tenants  mostly  produce  the 
grape  juice  which  he  manufactures  upon  shares,  al¬ 
though  he  purchases  large  quantities  from  other  sour¬ 
ces,  some  even  from  St.  Louis,  and  all  along  the  Ohio 


river,  where  vineyards  have  been  started.  The  new 
wine  commands  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  cents  per 
gallon,  and  as  some  hundreds  of  gallons  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  an  acre  when  in  full  bearing  and  well  cared 
for,  the  culture  of  it  is  very  remunerating.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  hoped,  at  least  by  those  outsiders  who 
would  care  to  see  the  wines  more  widely  consumed, 
that  there  will  eventually  be  competition  enough  to 
render  them  cheaper,  and  consequently  more  general¬ 
ly  accessible. 

I  did  not  wish  to  leave  without  seeing  a  success¬ 
ful  vineyard  in  actual  growth,  and  consequently 
took  the  opportunity  to  go  with  Mr.  C.  F.  GSchnicke, 
one  of  Mr.  Longworth’s  best  tenants,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  and  who  manifested  great  wil¬ 
lingness  to  impart  to  me  all  he  could  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  culture  of  the  vine, — to  the  grounds  of  which 
he  has  now  had  charge  for  13  years.  Mr.  S.  is  a  German 
and  an  old  soldier  of  the  last  Napoleonic  campaigns  ; 
and,  neither  of  us  being  very  perfect  in  the  language 
of  the  other,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
all  the  questions  and  answers  that  passed.  I  under¬ 
stood  from  him  that  he  had  had  no  experience  as  a 
wine  grower  at  home,  but  made  his  first  trial  here  in 
1845,  when  he  took  his  present  place,  obtaining  the 
first  grapes  from  it  in  1847.  Mr.  Longworth,  his  land¬ 
lord,  not  having  furnished  him  then  a  press,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  juice  with  a  contrivance  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  that  this,  his  first 
attempt  at  wine  making,  carried  out  under  disadvan¬ 
tages,  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  the 
Cincinnati  Hort.  Society’s  first  prize — a  silver  goblet, 
which  he  showed  me  with  evident  satisfaction.  He 
said  that  wine-making,  like  butter-making  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  process,  was  very  simple  and  easy,  and  still  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  result, 
varying  mainly  with  the  care,  the  neatness  and  the 
degree  of  judgment  manifested  in  reaching  it, 

Mr.  S.  now  occupies  18  acres  something  over  a  mile 
from  Mr.  Longworth’s  residence,  in  the  region  called 
the  “  Garden  of  Eden,”  and  reached  by  a  walk  across 
the  valley  of  “Deer  Creek, ”  and  along  the  side  of 
“  Mt.  Adams,”  as  the  eminence  is  called,  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  famous  Cincinnati  Observatory.  The 
hills  which  run  back  from  this  are  owned  and  occupied 
mostly  for  vine  growing  by  Mr.  Longworth — the  second 
of  them,  I  think,  being  the  one  which  we  were  seek¬ 
ing.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  came  dur¬ 
ing  his  late  American  tour,  to  see  American  wine 
growing,  and  Mr.  S.  produced  for  me  the  letter  written 
for  the  Illustrated  London  News  by  Dr.  M.,  containing 
his  widely  copied  poem  in  praise  of  the  Catawba,  and 
expressing  likewise  the  opinion,  which  readers  may  re¬ 
ceive  at  what  it  is  worth,  though  certainly  compli¬ 
mentary  enough, — that  the 

“  Dry  Catawba  is  a  finer  wine  of  the  hock  species  and  fla¬ 
vor,  than  any  hoek  that  comes  from  the  Rhine,”  &e. 

And  while  speaking  of  Dr.  M.’s  views,  I  will  mention 
a  sample  of  wine  which  he  pronounced  in  the  same  let¬ 
ter, 

“a  dry  wine  of  a  pale,  amber  color,  clear,  odoriferous, 
and  of  most  delicate  flavor,  and  quite  equal  to  “  Johan- 
nisberger,” 

and  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Schnicke  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  merits  of  a  new  grape  that  would  I  fear 
be  pomologically  pronounced  rather  “  foxy”  in  flavor, 
but  which  he  thinks  very  well  of  when  turned  into 
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wine.  Whether  others  will  agree  with  him  generally 
or  not,  remains  to  be  determined — the  wine  is  certainly 
marked  by  a  beautful  “bouquet,”  and  may  need  only 
time  and  custom  to  render  it  a  favorite. 

The  hill  on  which  the  vines  are  grown  is  terraced 
around,  the  terrace  following  the  sweep  of  the  declivi¬ 
ty  and  varying  in  width  according  to  its  steepness, 
being  generally  wide  enough  for  two  or  three  rows  of 
the  vines,  which  are  five  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  in 
the  rows  three  and  a  half  from  one  another.  Seven 
acres  are  now  in  bearing,  and  five  more  coming  on,  at 
Mr.  S.’s  place.  The  preparation  of  *the  land  is  some¬ 
times  very  expensive,  but  the  cost  of  course  varies 
widely  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case — it  is  sta¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Longworth  at  from  two  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  but  I  inferred  that  these  figures  were 
rather  large  from  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  S. 
He  puts  out  two  cuttings  to  a  hill,  although  only  one 
vine  is  desired,  in  order  to  have  a  surplus  for  those 
that  fail  to  grow.  The  first  year  they  grow  without 
training,  just  as  they  will,  the  land  being  kept  free  from 
weeds.  The  second  year  a  stake  is  driven  in  about  6 
feet  high,  and  the  vine  cut  back  to  two  or  three  good 
eyes  on  its  strongest  shoot.  It  is  kept  tied  up  through 
the  season,  and  the  young  shoots  branching  out  from 
the  main  vines,  of  which  two  are  permitted  to  grow, 
are  I  understood  rubbed  off  as  they  appear ;  the  land 
is  cultivated  or  hoed  thoroughly  to  keep  clear  of  the 
weeds.  The  third  year  the  two  stalks  are  cut  back  in 
spring — one  to  within  a  couple  of  eyes,  and  the  other, 
which  is  depended  upon  for  the  crop,  to  within  five  or 
six  eyes  of  the  bottom.  These  are  allowed  to  produce 
about  three  clusters  to  each  eye  permitted  to  grow, 
any  larger  number  being  probably  thinned  away.  The 
next  year  it  is  the  shoot  that  was  left  the  shorter  (cut 
back  within  2  eyes),  which  is  depended  on  for  the 
second  crop,  and  each  subsequent  year  this  system  is 
substantially  repeated — the  old  wood  cut  away,  and 
the  two  best  and  strongest  shoots  reserved  for  succeed¬ 
ing  crops.  Mr.  Schnicke’s  largest  crop  was  obtained 
in  1850,  when  he  pressed  out  the  large  quantity  of 
2,200  gallons  from  the  grapes  produced  on  3  acres. 
The  average  value  of  the  crop  would  not,  of  course,  be 
nearly  as  much  as  this — it  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Longworth  as  about  $200  per  acre.  Care  is  taken 
when  a  vineyard  is  prepared,  that  the  soil  should  be 
in  good  order  as  regards  fertility,  although  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  it  is  not  much  enriched  by  manure.  Once 
in  eight  or  ten  years,  when  the  vines  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  needing  it,  Mr.  S.  recommended  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fresh  soil,  or  watering  with  manure  water, 
which  he  thought  the  best  way  of  manuring,  or  a 
dressing  of  street  dirt,  or  one  of  river  mud,  provided 
the  last  be  not  too  stiff,  but  loosened  and  dried  after 
exposure  to  frost.  One  good  man  will  perform  the  la¬ 
bor  necessary  on  two  acres  of  vines. 

The  grapes  when  gathered  are  carefully  picked  over 
to  reject  green  or  decaying  or  injured  and  imperfect 
berries.  The  press  employed  will  yield  300  gallons  a 
a  day,  which  is  strained  as  it  goes  into  the  cask.  The 
cask  is  filled  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top,  and  the 
bung  stopped  with  a  cork  pierced  by  a  crooked  tube 
the  outer  end  of  which  passes  under  water.  The  gas 
evolved  during  fermentation  readily  escapes  through 
the  water,  while  no  air  is  admitted  in  return.  The 
fermentation  lasts  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.  The 


color  of  the  juice  is  at  first  red,  it  then  becomes  gray, 
and  finally  settles  clear ;  in  the  succeeding  February 
during  good  weather  (at  which  time  the  wine  is  clear¬ 
est,)  it  is  racked  off,  the  last  eight  or  ten  gallons  con¬ 
taining  the  sediment  serving  for  distillation  into  brandy. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  last  squeezings  from  the 
grapes  are  kept  separate  from  the  juice  that  first  flows 
off,  as  they  injure  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  may  be 
used  either  for  an  inferior  kind  or  for  distillation.  Mr. 
Schnicke  brought  forward  for  trial  some  samples  of  his 
vintage  in  different  years,  also  of  a  fine  Peach  Brandy 
of  his  own  making. 

And  now  there  is  one  inquiry,  with  which  I  wish  to 
close.  Will  the  gra,pe  yield  more  upon  a  given  area, 
where  each  vine  is  trimmed  down  into  the  small  limits 
I  have  described  above,  or  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  is  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  a  wider  surface, 
and  there  are  consequently  fewer  vines  to  the  acre? 
If  the  former  is  true  at  Cincinnati,  why  should  it  be 
untrue  at  the  east,  where  I  think  a  contrary  opinion 
prevails  1  And,  whether  true  or  not,  what  are  the 
reasons  in  its  favor  ? 

Sheep  and  Cows  Together— Changing  Pastures,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  “no  grazing  farm  should  be 
without,  at  least,  a  small  flock  of  sheep — for  it  has 
been  found  that  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses 
can  be  kept  with  as  without  them,  and  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  farm  for  other  purposes.”  Under  a  proper 
system  of  management  this  may  be  true,  but  it  will 
not  hold  good  if  sheep  and  cows  are  allowed  the  range 
of  the  whole  pasturage  at  the  same  time  during  the 
summer.  Although  there  may  be  abundant  forage  for 
their  supply  through  the  season,  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  portions  will  be  closely  grazed,  while  other  spots 
will  remain  untouched  until  too  ripe  or  rank  for  use. 

Upon  this  point  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  en¬ 
tertained,  but  practical  men  join  in  the  views  above 
expressed — that  sheep  and  cows  should  not  be  pastured 
together.  Sheep  have  as  great  a  relish  for  the  best 
pasturage  as  any  animal  kept  by  the  farmer,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  dislike  to  coarse,  rank  grass  than  cows, 
and  consequently  they  run  over  that  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  eaten  by  neat  stock,  and  on  which  they  would 
thrive  freely.  It  is  true  that  they  consume  some 
plants  refused  by  cattle  and  horses,  but  this  advantage 
is  of  little  comparative  importance  under  the  system  of 
pasturage  which  we  would  commend  to  the  reader. 

Cattle  and:  horses,  if  allowed  a  large  range  of  pas¬ 
turage,  show  the  same  preference  for  certain  portions 
of  the  same,  and  the  fields  so  treated  have  a  spotted, 
unhandsome  appearance  at  midsummer. 

By  changing  pastures  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  ani¬ 
mals  enough  in  each  at  the  time  to  consume  the  grass 
in  its  fresh  state,  a  considerable  advantage  in  amount 
is  obtained,  and  the  force  of  the  objections  to  sheep 
obviated.  Sheep  might  follow  horses  or  cows  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  by  a  sufficient  division  of  fields,  certain  lots 
remain  unoccupied,  so  that  a  fresh,  fair  bite  should  al¬ 
ways  be  afforded.  The  present  year  we  shall  obtain  a 
larger  amount  and  much  better  quality  of  clover  pas¬ 
ture  for  our  calves,  from  having  fed  it  closely  with 
sheep  just  before  beginning  to  blossom  the  first  time, 
than  we  should  had  we  allowed  it  to  remain  untouched, 
or  had  it  been  mowed  when  fit  for  hay,  a  few  weeks 
later.  Had  our  horse  pasture  been  treated  in  the  same 
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way,  it  would  not  now  have  been  covered  in  spots  with 
dry  clover  stalks,  while  other  parts  were  closely  eaten, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  pasturage  it  affords  lessened 
and  deteriorated  in  value. 

Pastures,  properly  treated,  are  improved  by  keeping 
«heep  upon  them  a  portion  ot  the  time — especially  those 
of  a  wild  and  bushy  character.  They  supply  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  manure,  they  keep  down  many 
wild  plants,  and  bring  in  grass  and  white  clover  in  their 
place.  And  we  join  in  the  views  first  above  quoted, 
that  no  grazing  farm  should  be  without  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  animals. 

We  have  recently  seen  sheep  employed  for  the  novel 
purpose  of  weeding  beans,  and  they  did  the  work  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  Turn  in  a  good  flock  into 
the  bean-field  for  two  weeks  before  they  begin  to  blos¬ 
som,  and  the  weeds  and  grass  will  be  eaten  down  so 
closely  that  they  will  .be  of  little  injury  to  the  crop. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case,  if,  as  in  the  instance 
noted,  the  beans  are  planted  in  hills  16  to  20  inches 
apart,  as  they  will  soon  cover  the  whole  surface.  As 
the  beans  begin  to  blossom  the  sheep  must  be  removed, 
or  they  will  eat  them  off,  and  also  the  young  bean  pods, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  very  fond  of  dried 
beans  and  bean  straw. 


Steam  Engine  for  Flowing,  and  Draught 
over  an  Uneven  Surface. 

Our  readers  already  know  that  the  Ag.  Society  of 
this  State  has  offered  a  premium  of  $250  for  any  en¬ 
gine  that  shall  substitute  steam-power  for  horses  in 
plowing,  in  an  available  and  satisfactory  manner.  An 
application  was  accordingly  received  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  appointment 
of  Judges  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  merits 
of  an  invention  recently  made  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Mann  of  Troy.  July  26th  a  trial  of  it  was  had.  We 
should  premise  that  Mr.  M.  is  a  mechanic  and  that  his 
engine  was  constructed  rather  with  a  view  of  manu¬ 
facturing  one  capable  of  draught  over  ordinary  roads 
or  fields,  than  specially  as  a  motor  for  plowing  ;  with¬ 
out  personal  experience  as  a  farmer,  he  had  of  course 
no  knowledge  of  the  best  way  of  making  his  invention 
accomplish  most  before  the  plow,  and  there  was  much 
need  through  the  trial,  of  some  one  sufficiently  con¬ 
versant  with  those  that  were  used,  to  manage  success¬ 
fully  the  attempt  to  draw  them.  But  considering  the 
imperfections  incident  to  the  first  engine  constructed 
on  a  new  plan,  and  several  very  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  that  occurred, — among  them  the  breaking  and 
consequent  entire  loss  of  the  fly-wheel, — the  trial  was 
really  a  success.  The  power  of  draught  evinced ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  engine  was  steered  ;  the  fact  that 
it  could  surmount  the  obstacles  of  rough  ground,  of  soft, 
wet  spots,  and  of  considerable  elevations — and  all 
without  sufficient  jolting  to  displace  or  impede  the 
working  of  its  machinery — surprised  the  best  mechani¬ 
cal  judges  who  were  present :  and,  while  the  current 
opinion  was  that  the  whole  affair  was  still  too  crude 
to  be  considered  yet  in  the  light  of  a  “  steam-plow,” 
the  hopes  of  the  most  incredulous  could  but  be  excited 
for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  desired  in 
such  an  engine.  As  a  full  and  careful  report  will  shortly 
come  from  the  committee,  we  need  not  forestall  its  con¬ 
tents  by  attempting  a  description  or  foreshadowing  its 
criticisms  and  decisions.  But  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 


principal  novelties  involved,  will  perhaps  be  expected 
from  us. 

Like  those  engines  which  have  been  most  successful 
in  England,  this  invention  of  Mr.  Mann’s,  lays  its  own 
track  as  it  proceeds.  The  platform  of  the  engine  rests 
upon  two  main  traveling  wheels  four  feet  in  diameter — 
the  forward  end  supported  by  a  double  castor,  or  two¬ 
wheeled  truck,  turned  to  right  or  left  by  the  steersman 
above.  These  castor  wheels  are  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  flanged  ;  a  slack  chain  of  traction  links, 
each  link  12  inchos  long  and  6  inches  broad,  revolves 
of  itself  within  the  flanges,  so  that  one  link  always 
forms  a  square  support  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
wheel,  while  the  chain  is  loose  enough  for  a  second  link 
to  be  flat  upon  the  ground  when  the  wheel  passes  off 
from  the  one  behind  it.  This  is  very  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  new  or 
not. 

The  main  traveling  wheel  on  each  side  is  surrounded 
by  an  endless  chain,  composed  of  links  14  inches  long 
and  12  inches  broad,  which  forms  the  track  on  which 
the  wheel  runs.  But  the  power  is  not  applied  directly 
to  the  wheel  as  in  the  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive, 
and  as  is  the  case  we  believe  with  all  similar  engines 
invented  abroad.  The  endless  chain  (which  is  compos¬ 
ed  of  18  links  in  all)  passes  forward  of  the  traveling 
wheel  around  a  wheel  18  inches  in  diameter — which 
wheel  is  not  round,  but  'pentagonal,  and  has  forks  at 
each  angle  fitting  between  the  links  of  the  endless  chain. 
The  power  is  now  applied  in  this  way  :  a  cylinder  on 
each  side  of  the  boiler  turns  a  6  inch  pinion  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  say  150  revolutions  per  minute  ;  this 
pinion  plays  into  a  large  (22  inch)  cog-wheel  upon  the 
shaft  of  the  pentagonal  driver,  and  as  the  speed  by 
this  gearing  is  decreased,  the  amount  of  power  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  and  very  greatly  enlarged.  The  driver 
pulls  the  endless  chain  around,  which  draws  upon  the 
top  of  the  traveling  wheel — thus  in  reality  making 
each  spoke  in  that  wheel  act  like  a  lever  of  the  second 
class,  having  the  ground  for  the  fulcrum,  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  for  the  weight  or  resistance,  and  its  upper 
surface  for  the  power — in  prying  the  machine  along. 
The  upper  side  of  the  endless  chain  is  thus  constantly 
tight,  while  the  lower  side  is  slack  and  hangs  down 
loosely  enough  to  supply  the  traveling  wheel  constant¬ 
ly  with  a  firm  track  or  support.  This  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  power,  we  believe  to  be  novel  and  original — but 
have  no  means  at  hand  of  determining  with  certainty. 
The  endless  chain,  which  as  will  be  seen,  must  be  very 
strong  to  meet  the  py.ll  upon  it,  is  composed  of  square 
iron  frames,  in  which  a  wooden  shoe  is  secured  of  2-inch 
plank.  The  whole  is  said  to  weigh  8,000  lbs.,  and  to 
be  able  to  carry  fuel  and  water  for  five  hours  work. 
The  engine  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  double  one,  opera¬ 
ting  on  quarter  cranks,  to  avoid  any  dead  center  in 
turning  the  drivers  ;  the  cylinders  carried  five  and  a 
half  inch  pistons,  and  ten  inch  stroke,  and  the  amount 
of  steam  calculated  for  average  use  was  70  lbs.  The 
boiler,  however,  did  not  seem  quite  capacious  enough 
to  supply  steam  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  machinery. 

- *-*-o - 

Lucerne  or  Alfalfa. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me  through  the  Country  Gentleman, 
where  I  can  procure  the  seed  of  the  lucerne  or  alfalfa 
mentioned  on  p.  394,  last  vol.  Co.  Gent.,  and  the  price  7 
James  Clegg.  Columbus,  Geo. 
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Cobble-Stone  Walls. 


Messrs.  Editors — Have  you  any  experience  in  the 
building  of  Composition  Houses — that  is,  of  cobble¬ 
stone,  fragments  of  rock,  Ac.  1  Do  you  know  of  any 
houses  built  of  this  material  in  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  they  permanent  1  I  would  like  to  build 
a  house  of  this  description,  if  it  would  not  prove  too 
much  of  an  experiment. 

What  is  the  relative  cost  of  such  a  house  as  compared 
with  a  wood  or  brick  building  1  Could  you  send  me 
some  plans  for  houses,  and  at  what  cost  1  I  want  to 
build  a  suburban  residence  on  five  acres  of  ground, 
having  an  eminence  with  a  pretty  slope  to  the  road.  I 
don’t  want  more  than  seven  or  eight  rooms,  besides 
pantry,  Ac. ;  of  these,  three  or  four  on  second  floor.  I 
want  a  house  somewhat  ornamental — not  costing  more 
than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  Please  answer  mo 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  New  Albany ,  Ind. 

We  have  seen  many  cobble-stone  houses  erected,  and 
have  also  employed  this  mode  of  building.  If  the 
lime  and  sand  are  good,  so  as  to  harden  well,  it  forms 
very  substantial  walls.  The  mortar  should  become  so 
good  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  hard  as  the  stone 
in  a  year  or  two.  The  sand  should  be  therefore  coarse 
and  clear  from  earth  or  impurities  ;  we  have  known  it 
to  succeed  well  when  even  approaching  the  character 
of  fine  gravel.  The  lime  should  not  be  more  than  a 
sixth  part. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  mode  of  building, 
is  that  it  is  really  a  mortar  wall ,  the  stone  being  used 
merely  for  filling  up.  After  a  straight  and  level  base 
or  commencement  is  made,  a  thick  layer  of  mortar  is 
spread  along  on  the  wall,  a  cord  stretched  horizontally 
a  few  inches  above  it,  and  then  stones  of  nearly  equal 
size  are  thrust  into  this  line  of  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a 
regular  row,  touching  at  the  sides,  and  even  at  the  top 
with  the  stretched  cord.  A  second  layer  of  mortar  is 
deposited,  and  another  row  of  stones  laid,  and  so  on  till 
the  wall  is  completed. 

As  the  stiffness  of  the  wall  depends 
on  the  hardening  of  the  mortar,  it  is 
never  safe  to  build  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  height  in  a  single 
day ;  and  in  moist  weather  the  work  o 
must  be  suspended.  After  the  mor- 
tar  has  dried  a.  few  hours,  it  is  hard 
enough  to  cut  out  and  dress  off  with 
the  trowel,  so  as  to  form  a  neat  pro-  Cobble- 

jecting  line  between  the  rows  of  stone,  section, 
as  usually  seen  in  cobble-stone  walls,  and  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  cuts,  Fig.  1  showing  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  the  white  open  space 


between  the  stones  repre¬ 
senting  the  mortar, — and 
Fig.  2  exhibiting  the  usual 
appearance  of  the  face  of  A  , ,  , , , 
the  wall.  the  face. 

The  stones  may  be  from  two  to  three  inches  to  six  or 
seven  in  diameter — even  larger  may  be  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  wall.  For  the  facing,  those  are  select¬ 
ed  which  are  of  as  uniform  magnitude  as  possible. 
Very  neat  walls  are  made  by  selecting  for  facing  the 
rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of  lakes,  Ac.,  worn 
globular  and  preserving  perfect  uniformity  of  size  by 
placing  or  guaging  them  in  a  ring.  Such  walls  have 


almost  the  appearance  of  beads  or  embroidery — perhaps 
too  much  so  for  the  massiveness  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  a  true  architectural  appearance  in  a  stone  wall. 
The  whole  surface  might  however  be  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment.  Cobble-stone  walls  are  usually  built  from  four¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  one  of 
the  cheapest  kind  of  stone  erections,  provided  the  stone 
and  sand  are  near.  We  have  known  houses  built  about 
as  cheaply  of  wood,  where  the  stone  was  gathered  from 
adjacent  fields,  and  the  sand  dug  from  the  cellar. 

The  volume  of  “  Rural  Affairs  ”  contains  many  plans 
of  dwellings,  and  among  them  our  correspondent  may 
find  just  the  thing  to  suit  his  wants. 


Horticultural  Notes. 


Doyenne  d’Ete  Pear. — An  intelligent  fruit  raiser 
writes  lately,  “We  picked  our  Doyenne  d’Ete  pears 
yesterday,  and  sold  them  to-day  at  four  dollars  per 
bushel.  This  pear  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Made¬ 
leine.” 

Shading  the  Trunks  op  Chehry  Trees. — Dr. 
Kirtland  stated  before  the  committee  of  the  Ohio 
Pomological  Society,  that  a  row  of  bearing  cherry 
trees  on  his  grounds,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  an 
Osage  Orange  hedge,  where  the  trunks  were  complete¬ 
ly  shaded  from  the  sun,  exhibited  superior  healthiness 
to  all  others.  He  recommended  shading  the  trunks, 
where  they  had  been  trimmed  up  bare,  by  strips  of 
thin  boards,  six  inches  wide,  two  of  which  are  to  be 
nailed  together  so  as  to  half  enclose  the  tree.  Others 
recommended  half  rolls  of  peeled  bark — and  straw 
matting,  such  as  green-house  men  use,  might  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  list. 

Protecting  Raspberries. — At  the  same  meeting, 
A.  McIntosh  remarked,  while  the  various  sorts  of 
raspberry  were  under  discussion,  that  all, — the  Ant- 
werps,  Fastolf,  Franconia,  Ac. — needed  some  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter  to  flourish  well — and  he  therefore  be¬ 
lieved  the  common  native  Black  Cap  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  D.  0.  Richmond  remarked  that  he  was  largely 
engaged  in  growing  such  fruits  for  market,*  and  he 
found  it  very  little  labor  in  protecting  an  acre  of  such 
fruits  for  winter,  and  the  improved  crop  well  paid  the 
expense.  He  could  make  the  largest  profits  on  the 
finer  cultivated  sorts. 

Dwarf  Pears. — F.  R.  Elliott  gives  his  experience 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  but  leaves 
out  the  main  part  of  the  story,  namely,  which  sorts 
succeeded  finally.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  he  planted 
about  two  hundred  sorts  as  dwarfs.  Only  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  sorts  remain,  which  is  a 
larger  number  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
such  an  indiscriminate  planting.  Of  these,  twenty 
sorts  have  grown  vigorously  ever  since.  Now,  what 
was  especially  wanted,  was  a  list  of  that  twenty — al¬ 
though  a  skillful  pomologist  might  doubtless  make  out 
the  list  from  the  knowledge  derived  elsewhere,  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivators  would  like  to  compare  results.  The 
injudicious  use  of  bad  stocks,  and  of  the  many  sorts 
unfitted  to  the  quince,  and  neglected  cultivation,  lead 
hasty  and  uninformed  persons  to  reject  dwarfs  totally. 
F.  R.  Elliott  predicted  fourteen  years  ago,  that  in  ten 
years  dwarf  pears  would  be  only  among  the  things  that 
had  been;  which  has  proved  true  of  most  varieties, 
but  the  farthest  possible  from  the  actual  result  with  a 
few  select  sorts. 
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Nonpareil,  (925)  calved  1843 — bred  by  Mr  Halse  of  Holland,  England — imported  by  IV.  P.  C.  S.  Wain- 
wright,  and  now  owned  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hilton,  New-Scotland,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.  She  gained  the  first 
prize  as  a,  heifer  a,t  Barnstaple,  in  1846,  and  the  first  at  the  New-Vork  State  Show  in  1851.  Sire,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  (102;)  grand'ire,  Hundred  Guinea,  (56;)  dam  bred  by  Mr.  Halse. 


Editorial  Correspondence — XIII. 

Mr.  Corwin’s  Herd  of  Slrort-Iloriis. 

I  spent  a  day  in  June  with  R  G.  Corwin,  Esq,  at 
his  place  in  Lebanon,  Ohio.  At  an  early  period  his 
father,  Ichabod  Corwin,  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  improved  stock,  continuing  to  do  so  for  many  years  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  himself  has  been  engaged  as  an  importer 
and  breeder  now  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In 
connection  with  the  neighboring  family  of  Shakers,  he 
was  concerned  in  an  importation  of  16  head  of  Short- 
Horns  in  1854,  and  his  herd,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
neighbors,  under  the  supervision  mainly  of  Ithamar 
Johnson,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

There  is  in  the  herd  some  blood  from  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  1836 ;  indeed  some  of  the  best  females  are 
thus  descended.  Recent  importations  have  been  made 
mainly  from  the  herd  of  a  Scotch  breeder  of  high  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Douglass  of  Athelstane- 
ford.  Mr.  Corwin  has  in  all  44  head.  Among  those 
that  we  saw  were  Blue  Belle,  an  imported  cow  6  3* ears 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Douglass  She  was  shown  in  1853  at 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  against  “  Rose  of  Summer,”  beat¬ 
ing  her,  while  the  next  summer,  when  she  was  not 
there  to  compete,  Rose  of  Summer  carried  off  the  first 
prize  of  the  Royal  A g.  Society,  (1854  )  At  least  four 
other  prizes  of  her  taking  abroad  were  alluded  to  ;  in 
Ohio  she  has  been  equally  fortunate,  having,  us  I  was 
told,  received  both  the  class  prize  and  the  sweepstakes 


at  two  Ohio  State  Shows  in  succession.  Another  very 
nice  cow  is  “Erin  Strawberry,”  by  the  famous  bull 
“New  Year’s  Day,”  out  of  Strawberry,  whose  dam 
was  the  cow  Strawberry  imported  in  1836  by  the  Ohio 
Importing  Co.,  and  bought  by  Gov.  Trimble.  In  1856 
this  cow  received  the  heifer-calf  prizes  at  several  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  in  1857  received  in  Indiana  not  only 
class  premiums,  but  also  the  sweepstakes  in  competition 
with  aged  animals.  She  was  in  very  low  condition) 
having  just  returned  from  Indiana,  and  not  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  rather  a  hard  winter 
and  the  subsequent  journey.  Then  came  “  Lothiana 
Belle,”  not  quite  as  fine  a  handler,  or  as  showy  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  larger  in  size,  and  having  what  would  be 
called  “more  substance.” 


I  also  saw  the  cow  “Strawberry,”  now  16  years  old, 
which  has  been  a  most  useful  and  profitable  animal, 
and  is  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  her  career.  Her 
offspring  are  all  marked  strongly  by  her  merits,  and 
have  proved  almost  uniformly  good.  Several  heifers 
descended  from  her  that  we  stopped  to  look  at.  were 
beautiful  examples  of  the  breed. 

Two  bulls  which  have  attracted  much  attention 
wherever  they  have  been  shown,  are  the  one  already 
alluded  to  as  the  sire  of  Erin  Strawberry,  and  “Cru¬ 
sader,”  the  latter  owned  by  Mr.  Corwin.  He  was  6 
years  old  in  Juty,  is  white  in  color,  and  has  taken  the 
sweepstakes  at  more  than  one  State  Exhibition,  while 
at  the  U.  S.  show  last  fall  at  Louisville,  he  was  award- 


Devon  Cow  Myrtle — [H.  B.  909.] 


Bred  by  James  Quartly — Calved  January,  1852. — Sire  Earl  of  Exeter,  [38]  Dam,  Picture,  [342]  Imported 

August,  1854,  by  J.  A.  Tain  tor,  for  J.  Howard  McHenry. 


ed  the  2d  prize,  and  before  be  was  imported  in  ’54, 
had  also  received  a  number  of  honors  abroad. 

A  young  bull  of  his  get  out  of  Strawberry,  “  Cru¬ 
sade,”  is  coming  forward  as  finely  as  his  owner  could 
desire.  He  will  be  two  years  old  in  September,  and 
at  the  last  State  Show  at  Cincinnati,  when  but  just 
over  a  year  old,  stood  second  to  Mr.  Alexander’s  bull 
‘Albion,’  recently  noticed  in  the  Co.  Gent.,  then  20 
months  old.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  pronounce 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two,  without  seeing 
them  together,  instead  of  at  an  interval  of  several 
days  and  a  good  many  miles  ;  and  even  then,  I  fancy, 
judges  would  go  behind  personal  appearances  to  their 
prejudices  or  preferences  as  to  pedigree,  to  come  to  a 
conclusion.  Crusade  certainly  will  do  all  that  could 
be  wished  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  owner  as 
a  breeder,  and  of  his  stock  as  competitors  at  public 
exhibitions. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  speak  individually  of  the 
whole  breed  under  notice.  Those  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  will  suffice  to  show  to  those  not  before  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  prize  lists  of  Western  Shows,  that  Mr. 
Corwin  has  been  successful  as  a  breeder  and  enter¬ 
prising  both  as  an  importer  and  exhibitor.  The  heavy 
rains  rendered  the  fields  a  little  difficult  to  “  navi¬ 
gate,”  even  in  search  of  attractions  so  great,  hut  we 
contrived  to  see  nearly  all.  Adjoining  Mr.  Corwin’s 
farm,  and  I  believe  still  forming  a  part  of  it,  are  the 
grounds  of  the  Warren  Co.  Ag.  Society — which,  in 
common  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  all  the  societies 
of  the  State,  has  been  and  is  yet  doing  good  service 
and  meeting  with  good  success  in  the  cause. 


We  called  hurriedly  at  Union  village  where  the 
Shakers  reside.  There  we  had  a  glimpse  of  “  Captain 
Balco,”  imported  from  Mr.  Ambler’s  herd,  calved  in 
1853,  and  brought  to  this  country  when  two  years  old. 
Also  one  of  his  calves  “  Hawthorne  Hero,”  out  of 
Hawthorne  Blossom,  a  cow  imported  by  the  Shakers 
in  1856.  Hawthorne  Hero  was  two  years  old  in  April, 
and  with  Albion  and  Crusade,  would  made  a  trio  re¬ 
quiring  quite  a  range  before  their  superiors  would 
turn  up. 

Mr.  Corwin  gave  me  the  following  receipt 
To  lOll  Dice  on  Cattle. 

If  warm  weather,  apply  soft  soap,  rubbing  it  to  a 
lather,  and  let  it  remain  until  there  is  danger  that  the 
hide  is  too  much  irritated — a  few  hours  will  generally 
suffice,  or  sometimes  a  day.  In  cold  weather  hog’s 
lard  will  prove  an  effectual  application. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  as  to  whether  crops  were 
maintaining  the  average  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I  was  told  that  through  lower  Ohio  and  Kentucky  the 
wheat  was  undoubtedly  increasing  in  yield.  Much  of 
this  effect  I  understood  to  be  due  to  the  practice  of  ro¬ 
tation  with  clover,  and  plowing  it  in  as  a  manure.  A 
twenty  acre  lot  that  after  a  recent  turning  in  of  a  clo¬ 
ver  crop,  produced  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
was  referred  to  as  having  been  improved  in  this  way 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

I  heard  great  complaint  of  the  curculio  among  the 
fruit — its  ravages  having  extended  to  the  Apple 
Where  is  Mr.  Matthews  ? 

To  Mr.  Corwin  I  was  indebted  for  a  delightful  day, 
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and  was  happy  to  extend  to  him,  as  well  as  to  others 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  during  the  tour 
in  which  the  reader  has  patiently  accompanied  me 
now  nearly  to  the  conclusion — a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  the  Shows,  the  breeders  and  the  farmers  of 
New- York.  I  felt  no  misgivings  in  adding  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  should  receive  in  such  visits  an  ample 
return  of  that  hospitality  and  those  kind  attentions 
which  they  so  cordially  extend  themselves.  I  hold  it 
to  be  one  benefit,  (and  by  no  means  the  least,)  that  we 
derive  from  our  Annual  Fairs,  that  they  are  the  means 
of  drawing  together  so  many  from  different  parts  of 
each  state,  and  of  all  the  states,  and  of  making  the 
farmers  and  breeders  from  localities  widely  separated, 
personally  known  to  each  other.  I  think,  indeed,  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  feature  than  i3 
often  the  case ;  that  some  care  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
ceive  strangers  from  a  distance,  and  let  them  know 
that  they  are  welcome,  and  make  them  known  to  others 
who  are  present ;  for  I  have  universally  found  that  a 
man  has  gone  home  with  a  better  opinion  of  that  Show 
in  which  he  could  enjoy  an  occasional  shake  of  the 
hand  and  interchange  of  opinion  and  practice.  Our 
western  brethren  sometimes  give  us  at  the  east  a  les¬ 
son  on  this  subject,  although  it  would  be  unfair  to 
draw  a  line  of  territorial  discrimination,  where  so  much 
depends  upon  individual  management.  But  if  those 
who  have  had  interest  enough  in  the  wanderings  this 
series  of  letters  has  chronicled,  to  follow  them  thus  far, 
should  ever  meet  any  of  the  numerous  hosts  whose 
guest  the  writer  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  has  been, 
let  me  here  bespeak  for  them  a  greeting  doubly  hearty 
in  view  of  the  bright  experience  of  which  I  can  but 
feel  how  defective  a  record  has  been  offered ;  and,  for¬ 
getful  of  sectional  lines,  let  us  all  unite  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  our  Agriculture — our  animals  and  our  crops, 
can  everywhere  be  improved,  and  that  each  locality 
and  section  may  perhaps  have  something  to  teach  the 
re?> 

In  coming  homeward  through  Columbus  I  passed  an 
hour  or  two  most  pleasantly  at  the  office  of  Secretary 
Klippart,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at 
his  fine  apartments  in  the  magnificent  new  State  House. 
Every  week  since,  I  have  been  intending  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  very  attentive  kindness,  and  to  notice  the 
active  exertions  he  has  been  and  is  now  making  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  duties  of  his  post.  As  soon  as  time  shall 
permit,  I  hope  to  perform  at  least  the  latter  part  of  this 
task. 


Ail  Experiment  in  Dairying. 

An  experiment  was  lately  tried  at  the  Munster 
Model  Farm,  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  roots  which  a  cow  could  eat  in  cold 
weather  (February,)  also  the  quantity  of  milk  yield¬ 
ed  and  its  richness  in  butter.  The  following  results 
were  obtained :  Each  cow,  on  the  average,  consumed 
from  224  to  264  lbs.  of  roots  (mangolds  and  ruta  bagas 
mixed)  per  day,  and  gave  about  twelve  quarts  of  milk. 
Of  this  milk  eight  and  one-fifth  quarts  produced  one  lb. 
of  butter.  The  cows  were  next  fed  on  100  lbs.  of 
roots,  five  lbs.  linseed  cake,  five  lbs.  bruised  beans, 
five  lbs.  bruised  oats  and  ten  lbs.  of  hay  for  each  cow ; 
but  the  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  Whether  or  not  the  milk  was  richer,  when 
fed  on  the  richer  food  is  not  stated.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  experiment  by  the  person  reporting  it 


is,  therefore,  somewhat  unreliable,  especially  as  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  results  of  the  very  careful  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  HoRSFALn,  republished  in  our  State 
Transactions.  The  inference  of  the  reporter  referred 
to,  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  (profitable  ?)  to  give  milch 
cows  condensed  and  rich  food,  as  oil  cake,  beans,  &c. 

- +  0  Q - - 

Culture  of  the  Blackberry. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — I  wish  to  set  out  two  or 
three  acres  of  blackberry  of  the  common  field  variety. 
I  have  canes  of  this  year’s  growth  half  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter — six  to  seven  feet  high — very  thrifty  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  answering  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  as  soon  as  you  can  in  the  Country  Gent., 
viz.  1.  What  is  the  nearest  distance  I  can  set  them 
without  crowding  too  much  ?  2.  Would  forest  leaves 

two-thirds  rotted,  or  tan-yard  manure,  be  best  to  put 
about  the  roots  when  platting  ?  3.  May  I  venture  to 

shorten  the  canes  when  I  set  them  out,  and  to  what 
length?  4.  Would  this  year’s  growth,  or  such  as  have 
borne  the  present  year  be  best  ?  5.  When  is  the  pro¬ 

per  time  for  pruning,  and  to  what  length?  6.  If  set 
out  this  fall  can  I  expect  a  crop  or  part  of  one  next 
summer?  7.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  mulch 
with  forest  leaves  or  straw  as  a  protection  in  winter  ? 
8.  Which  would  be  the  best  plan  for  setting  in  double 
rows  thus,  *  *  *  *  *  two  feet  from  out  to  out, 

then  five  or  six  feet  to  next  two  rows,  and  so  on,  or  in 
single  rows  five  or  six  feet  apart?  Henry  Shade. 
Morning  View  post-office,  Ky .,  July ,  1858. 

The  wild  blackberry,  as  taken  promiscuously  from 
the  fields,  varies  considerably  in  size,  and  immensely 
in  productiveness.  If  our  correspondent  intends  to  set 
out  a  plantation,  and  does  not  think  best  to  procure  the 
Dorchester  or  New-Rochelle,  he  should  select  the  very 
best  and  most  productive  plant  or  plants  he  can  find, 
and  increase  them  to  a  plantation.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  intends  to  give  the  very  best  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  keep  the  soil  between  the  rows  constantly 
clean, — the  only  true  and  economical  way.  With  this 
view  we  answer  his  questions  as  follows : 

1.  We  would  not  plant  nearer  than  six  feet  apart  each 
way.  G.  Seymour  &  Co ,  the  most  successful  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  New-Rochelle,  prefer  six  by  eight  feet,  and 
to  cultivate  with  a  horse.  We  would  not  by  any  means 
set  out  large  plants— should  prefer  small  ones,  only  two 
or  three  feet  high  at  the  largest,  as  they  live  and 
flourish  much  the  best.  Those  very  large  ones  will  not 
probably  bear  transplanting — use  the  suckers  from 
them. 

2.  We  would  not  by  any  means  put  any  manure 
about  the  roots  when  setting  them  out — but  good,  rich 
mellow  earth.  For  a  fertilizer,  the  manure  and  leaves 
mixed  and  rotted  together,  will  be  best— to  be  applied 
and  worked  in  after  the  plants  are  growing. 

3.  Canes  should  always  be  shortened  when  set  out, 
to  less  than  half  their  original  height. 

4.  Always  the  younger  the  better. 

5.  When  the  young  plants  reach  a  height  of  four 
feet,  pinch  back  the  ends  in  summer,  which  causes 
them  to  throw  out  laterals  and  make  better  bearing 
plants.  The  side  shoots  are  cut  back  in  part  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  and  will  bear  profusely. 

6.  Only  a  very  slignt  crop  the  first  year,  better  the 
second,  and  very  full  the  third. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  In  single  rows,  not  less  than  six  feet  apart  each 
way. 


A  Cheap  Clod  Crusher. 

Messrs.  Tucker — I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
to  you  respecting  an  implement  called  a  clod  crusher. 
I  find  it  a  very  excellent  tool  for  using  up  the  lumps 
and  putting  land  in'order  for  corn,  carrots,  turnips, 
or  other  small  seeds  ;  for  the  advantageous  us©  of  seed 
planters,  and  for  levelling  a  piece  of  Sand  for  meadow, 
it  has  no  equal.  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  one 

Materials. — One  scantling  3  by  4,  and  12  feet  long, 
to  be  sawed  into  three  pieces — 7  planks  5  feet  long  and 
7  inches  wide,  two  inches  thick  on  one  edge,  and  the 
other  edge  half  an  inch  thick  ;  (sawyers  can  saw  them 
by  raising  one  edge  of  the  log,)  and  one  plank  1 J  inches 
thick  and  12  inches  wide. 

How  to  make  it. — Lay  down  the  pieces  of  scantling 
2|  feet  apart ;  lay  on  one  plank,  thick  edge  to  the  end, 
take  an  inch  auger  and  bore  through  the  plank  and 
scantling  :  countersink  the  holes  through  the  plank  with 
a  chisel,  so  that  the  pins  will  not  draw  through  ;  then 
take  the  next  plank  and  lap  it  one  inch  over  the 
thin  edge  of  the  other,  and  put  the  pins  through  so  that 
they  will  catch  both  planks  ;  when  the  last  plank  is  on 
slope  off  the  scantling  like  a  sledge  runner  ;  then  put  on 
the  wide  plank,  turn  over,  wedge  pins,  bore  a  slanting 
hole  in  each  end  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  front,  to 
pull  by.  Put  a  chain  of  suitable  length  on  the  pins  ; 
hook  your  swingle  trees  to  the  middle  ;  driver  to  stand 
on  the  hind  end.  If  not  heavy  enough,  put  on  stone, 
It  does  not  answer  well  on  stony  land,  because  the 
stones  don’t  break.  If  the  land  is  wanted  very  fine 
and  once  over  is  not  enough,  harrow  up  the  clods  and 
go  over  again.  Farmers  living  on  clay  loams  will  find 
this  tool  of  great  advantage.  We  use  it  after  the  har¬ 
row,  and  it  saves  one  harrowing.  It  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  roller — costs  less,  turns  easier,  pul¬ 
verises  better,  and  levels.  D.  McCullock.  Areola, 
Loudon  Co.,  Va. 

Early  and  Late  Peaches. 


Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  please  to  inform  me 
through  The  Cultivator,  which  of  the  very  early 
peaches  you  regard  as  the  most  profitable  for  market, 
and  which  is  the  best  for  home  use  7  Also,  which  of 
those  ripening  early  in  October  is  the  best  to  cultivate 
for  market  7  Late  Crawford  has  not  proved  very  pro¬ 
ductive  in  this  vicinity.  What  do  you  think  of  Ward’s 
Late  Freestone,  so  highly  praised  in  Elliott’s  Fruit 
Book  7  And  have  you  ever  tried  the  Merriam  peach 
of  Cole’s  book  7  We  need  hardy  varieties  here. 

In  budding,  is  it  best  to  let  the  bud  lift  the  bark  as 
it  is  pressed  in,  or  to  raise  the  bark  before  inserting 
the  bud  7  New  Subscriber.  Leominster,  Mass. 

Serrate  Early  York  is  the  best  very  early  peach  for 
the  north,  both  for  market  and  for  home  use. 

We  do  not  know  how  Ward’s  Late  Free  would  suc¬ 


ceed  in  Massachusetts — it  is  a  fine  peach  for  the  south 
— would  recommend  David  Hill,  which  has  proved  very 
valuable  in  western  New-York.  The  Merriam  we  have 
not  tried. 

Cooledge’s  Favorite  is  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
Serrate  Early  York— is  perhaps  the  hardiest  variety 
known— exceedingly  productive,  handsome  and  excel¬ 
lent. 

In  budding  the  peach,  the  bud  should  always  lift  the 
bark — if  it  will  not  separate  freely  enough  for  this 
purpose,  the  bud  will  not  probably  adhere,  and  the 
work  may  as  well  b©  relinquished. 


Gapes  in  Chickens. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — As  insignificant  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  appear,  and  unworthy  perhaps  of  an  illustra¬ 
tion ,  I  nevertheless  suggest  the  promulgation  of  the 
only  mod©  by  which  a  “poor,  gaping  chicken”  may 
be  as  effectually  cured  of  his  malady  as  he  is  likely  to 
die  without  the  use  of  the  means  I  propose.  I  do  not 
mean  to  palm  off  this  mode  as  a  novelty  in  the  “  barn¬ 
door  practice  but  though  farmers  may  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  means,  I  find  the  manner  of  using  them 
is  necessary  to  be  taught,  to  remove  the  difficulty  in 
question,  as  well  as  special  knowledge  is  necessary  in 
the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

Farmers  neglect  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
manner  of  cure,  either  from  suspicions  that  it  is  im¬ 
practicable,  or  that  they  are  incapable  of  effecting  a 
cure  themselves.  If  my  prescriptions  are  strictly  fol¬ 


lowed,  chickens  cannot  die  with  the  gapes  under  the 
treatment,  let  them  try  never  so  hard.  I  regard  all 
medicines  for  the  gapes  as  really  fool  nostrums. 

In  making  the  trial  with  the  horse  hair,  some  diffi¬ 
culty  at  first  is  experienced  in  holding  the  head  of  the 
chicken  still  while  performing  the  operation,  as  the 
windpipe  is  very  sensitive  ;  hence  I  have  sketched  the 
position  of  the  fingers  in  which  the  head  may  be  firm¬ 
ly  held  without  harm  to  the  chicken.  While  in  this 
position  its  windpipe  may  be  seen,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  its  distress.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  permitted 
to  fall  upon  its  throat,  the  worms  are  more  distinctly 
seen. 

The  horse  hair  is  tied  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  is  most  expedient,  as  other  knots  cause 
the  loop  C  to  deviate  from  a  line  straight  with  A  and 
B,  making  it  difficult  to  introduce  into  the  windpipe. 
The  loop  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  must  be  roll¬ 
ed  between  the  thumb  and  finger  to  make  it  angular, 
as  at  C.  The  introduction  of  the  hair  must  first  be  by 
a  quick  push,  and  kept  in  its  place  until  it  can  be 
forced  down,  lest  the  coughing  of  the  chicken  should 
expel  it.  It  should  be  put  down  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  twisted  in  its  course  upward.  Each  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  performed  in  six  or  eight  seconds  of 
time.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  every 
worm  from  the  windpipe.  Coarse  hairs  are  better  than 

fine  ones  for  the  purpose,  n.  d.  e. 

- - 

fTgF'  Hon.  Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  deliver  the  Address  before  the  Ontario  coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Society  at  its  next  Annual  Fair. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Objects  of  Plowing. 

“  The  formation  of  a  seed-bed,”  may  be  truly  stated, 
is  the  chief  object  of  plowing,  as  this  indeed  includes 
most  of  the  minor  inducements  to  the  use  of  this  im¬ 
plement  of  tillage.  A  seed-bed  of  clean,  mellow,  fresh- 
turned  earth,  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  sowing  or  plant¬ 
ing  of  all  crops,  with  few  trifling  exceptions.  But 
“  the  particular  manner  of  attaining  this  object  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  be 
cultivated,”  yet  there  are  certain  general  principles 
common  to  all  soils  and  products,  which,  following  par¬ 
tially  Thaee’s  classification*,  we  shall  attempt  to  state 
in  this  connection. 

1.  The  loosening  and  pulverization  of  the  soil,  is  the 
first  great  object  of  the  operation  of  plowing — the  first 
thing  to  be  done  toward  the  formation  of  a  seed-bed. 
All  soils  have  a  natural  tendency  to  consolidation,  but 
more  especially  those  of  a  clayey  character,  and  in 
time  become  too  hard  for  the  roots  of  many  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  to  penetrate  sufficiently  to  obtain  the 
nourishment  required.  Plowing  is  therefore  necessary, 
and  the  more  perfectly  it  loosens  and  pulverizes  the 
soil,  the  more  equally  will  it  be  penetrated,  and  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  roots  sent  out,  until  the 
whole  soil  is  filled  with  their  hair-like  fibres.  “  A  soil,” 
says  Thaer  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture ,  “  can 
pever  be  too  much  loosened  and  pulverized ;  it  may 
however  be  rendered  too  light,  by  interstices  formed 
in  it,  making  vacuums  between  the  particles.”  On  this 
question,  however,  “doctors  disagree,”  some  writers 
on  the  subject  advising  particular  caution  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  certain  soils,  advising  to  harden  and  consolidate 
rather  than  to  loosen  the  same. 

2.  Another  object  of  plowing,  is  the  complete  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  parts  of  which  the  soil  is  composed.  This 
is  necessary  to  be  accomplished,  because  “  an  earthy 
mass  composed  of  heterogeneous  substances,  is  posi¬ 
tively  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants  ;  vegetation  is  im¬ 
peded  when  the  young  fibrous  roots  pass  from  one  kind 
of  earth  into  another.”  All  manures  applied,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  ameliorating  character,  like  lime,  marl, 
muck,  ashes,  &c.,  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  barn-yard  manure  is  more  efficacious  when 
spread  equally  and  well  incorporated  with  the  plowed 
surface. 

3.  To  bring  up  the  under  soil  to  the  surface  is  an¬ 
other  object  of  plowing.  This  belongs  in  part  to  the 
objects  contemplated  in  mixing  the  soil,  but  may  be 
treated  as  a  separate  division  of  the  subject.  To  ex¬ 
pose  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  has  long 
been  the  practice  of  agriculture,  many  advantages  be¬ 
ing  known  to  result  from  it.  The  precise  manner  in 
which  this  is  effected  remains  in  doubt,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  many  soils  acquire  fertility  by  aera¬ 
tion — by  the  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  light, 
air  and  moisture — and  this  is  one  great  object  of  fal¬ 
lowing. 

4.  The  destruction  of  weeds  is  another  object  of  the 
use  of  the  plow.  Weeds  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  which  increase  by  their  seeds,  and  those 
which  are  propagated  principally  by  their  roots — an 
essential  distinction,  as  regards  the  means  used  for  their 
destruction.  The  weeds  produced  from  seeds  can  only 
be  eradicated  by  bringing  all  the  seeds  where  they 
will  germinate — near  or  upon  the  surface — and  then 


destroying  them  by  tillage.  To  this  end  not  only  must 
the  plowing  be  frequent,  but  all  the  clods  must  be 
broken,  and  the  use  of  the  harrow  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  addition.  To  destroy  weeds  which  propagate 
by  roots,  we  must  bury  them  deeply  and  perfectly  with 
the  plow,  or  by  shallow  surface  tillage,  cut  them  up  by 
the  roots,  and  expose  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  either 
case  frequent  tillage  will  be  necessary,  and  a  fallow 
will  be  the  result. 

5.  Burying  the  manure  is  the  last  object  of  plowing 
to  which  we  shall  now  refer.  Long  manure  should  be 
placed  at  some  depth  under  the  soil,  while  rotten  dung 
needs  only  a  shallow  covering  of  earth.  To  plow  under 
long  manure  on  green  sward,  requires  less  depth  than 
on  stubble  or  fallow  land,  as  the  sward  gives  a  stiffer 
furrow — more  completely  covering  the  manure.  In 
this  case,  the  next  plowing  should  be  deeper  than  the 
first,  in  order  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  earth  to  mix 
with  and  cover  the  manure,  and  the  more  completely 
it  can  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  the  greater  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  crop. 

- • - 

Preparing  Sweet  Corn. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  your  last  “Country  Gentleman,” 
I  find  a  request  for  a  recipe  for  drying  sweet  corn. 
As  we  have  it  very  nice,  I  will  give  you  my  way  of 
preparing  it. 

Take  the  corn  in  the  milk,  scald  it  in  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter  to  cover  it,  covering  the  pot  with  the  husks.  Take 
it  from  the  cobs  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  Spread 
it  upon  sheets  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days  ;  stir¬ 
ring  it  very  often. 

To  prepare  it  for  the  table  ;  pick  and  wash  it  very 
clean,  put  it  into  a  tin  basin  upon  the  back  of  the 
stove,  well  covered  with  cold  water  and  the  basin  co¬ 
vered,  two  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Do  not  let  it 
boil ;  it  hardens  it ;  season  it  with  butter  and  salt. 
You  would  hardly  know  it  from  fresh  corn. 

Corn  Soup. 

Grate  18  ears  of  sweet  corn ;  boil  the  cobs  in  three 
quarts  of  water  one  hour ;  boil  the  grated  corn  in 
the  same  water,  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  table  spoonful 
of  butter,  with  a  little  flour  braided  into  it ;  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  When  it  boils,  set  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
stove,  and  stir  in  three  eggs  ;  do  not  strain  it. 

Corn  Oysters. 

Eighteen  ears  grated  corn,  three  eggs,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  three  table  spoons  of  flour.  Fry  in  hot 
pork,  fat  or  lard.  Serve  hot.  M.  A.  K.  Schaghti- 
coke ,  N.  Y. 

- .  - 

Blackberry  Wine. 

There  is  no  wine  equal  to  the  blackberry  wine  when 
properly  made,  either  in  flavor  or  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  persons  who  can  conveniently  do  so, 
should  manufacture  enough  for  their  own  use  every 
year,  as  it  is  invaluable  in  sickness  as  a  tonic,  and 
nothing  is  a  better  remedy  for  bowel  diseases.  We 
therefore  give  the  receipt  for  making  it,  and  having 
tried  it  ourselves  we  speak  advisedly  on  the  subject : 
“  Measure  your  berries  and  bruise  them  ;  to  every 
gallon  adding  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  to  every  gallon 
adding  two  pounds  of  sugar ;  cork  tight,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  following  October,  and  you  will  have 
wine  ready  for  use,  without  further  straining  or  boil¬ 
ing,  that  will  make  lips  smack  as  they  never  smacked 
under  similar  influence  before.” — Germantown  Tele. 
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Agricultural  Fairs  for  1858. 


United  States,  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  25—30. 
National  Horse  Show,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  14 — 17. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  PoMOLOGICAL. 

American  Pomological  Society,  New-York,  September  14- 
STATE  PAIRS. 

Montgomery, _ October  18 — 22. 

Marysville,. . August  23—28. 

Hartford, .  October  12 — 15. 

Central ia, .  September  14 — 4.7. 

Indianapolis, _  October  4 — 9. 

Oscaloosa, .  Sept.  28 — Oct.  1. 

Louisville, .  Sept.  28 — Oct.  2. 

Augusta, .  September  21 — 24. 

Baltimore, .  October  19—23. 

Detroit, _ ......  Sept.  28 — Oct.  1. 

St.  Louis, .  September  6—11. 

Jackson, _ ....  November  9 — 12. 

Trenton,  .  September  14 — 17. 

Dover, .  October  6 — 8. 

Syracuse, . October  5—8. 

Raleigh, .  November  2 — 6. 

Sandusky. _  September  14 — 17. 

Pittsburgh, .  Sept.  28— Oct.  1. 

Providence, .  September  14—18. 

Columbia, . November  9 — 12. 

. .  October. 

Burlington, .  September  14 — 17. 

Petersburg!), _ November  2—5. 

Wheeling, .  September  14 — 17. 

Madison, .  October  4— 7. 


Alabama, . . 

California, . 

Connecticut, . 

Illinois . 

Indiana, . 

Iowa, . 

Kentucky, - - - 

Maine, . 

Maryland, . 

Michigan, _ _ _ _ 

Missouri . . 

Mississippi, . 

New- Jersey7,  . . 

New- Hampshire,... 

New-York, . 

North  Carolina, _ 

Ohio, . 

Pennsylvania, . 

Rhode  Island, . 

South  Carolina, _ 

Tennessee, . . 

Vermont, . . . 

Virginia, . 

Virginia,  N.  West’n, 

Wisconsin, . . 

PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 

Canada  East,  Montreal,  September  29— October  1. 

Canada  West,  Toronto,  September  28— October  1. 

MAINE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Androscoggin, _ _  Lewiston,  - -  October  5 — 7. 

Kennebec, .  Readfleld, .  October  12 — 14. 

Lincoln, . Jefferson, . .  October  12— 14. 

North  Penobscot,  Lee,  . .  October  13,  14. 

North  Aroostook,..  Presque  Isle, -  October  6,  7. 

North  Somerset,  —  Solon, .  October  13,  14. 

Oxford, .  South  Paris,  ....  October  5— 7. 

So.  Kennebec, .  Gardiner, .  October  12— 14. 

Somerset,  . Skowhegan, .  September  28—30. 

West  Somerset, _ Anson,... . .  October  6,  7. 

York, .  Saco .  October  12,  13. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Cheshire, . ----  Keene, . .  September  28 — 29- 

Sullivan, .  Charlestown,  ...  September  15,  16. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COUNTY 

Bristol, .  Taunton, . 

Barnstable, . -  Barnstable, . 

Berkshire, . Pittsfield,  . 

Essex, . Danvers,.. . . 

Franklin, .  Greenfield . 

Housatonic, . .  Great  Barrington 

Hampden, .  Springfield, . 

Hampden  East, - Palmer  Depot,.. 

Hampshire .  Amherst, . . 

Llampshire.  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Hampden,  . . 

Middlesex, .  Concord, . 

Middlesex  North,  —  Lowell, . 

Middlesex  South,..  Framingham,... 

Norfolk . - . Dedham . . 

Nantucket,  . . Nantucket, . 

Plymouth, .  Bridgewater, _ 

Worcester,  .  Worcester . 

Worcester  North,..  Fitchburg,  ..... 

Worcester  South,  ..  Sturbridge, . 

Worcester  West,...  Bar  re,  . . 


FAIRS. 

September  22,  23. 
October  6,  7. 
October  6 — 8. 
September  29,  30. 
October  6,  7. 
September  22 — 24. 
September  28—30. 
October  5,  6. 
October  12,  13. 

October  13, 14. 
September  29. 
September  15 — 17. 
September  21,  22. 
September  28,  29. 
October  13,  14. 
September  29,  30. 
October  6,  7. 
September  24. 
September  29. 
September  30. 


CONNECTICUT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Fairfield . -  Danbury, .  September  21—24. 

Litchfield  Co., .  Litchfield, .  September  22,  23. 

Middlesex, .  Middletown,....  October  6— 8. 

New-London, .  Norwich, .  September  22—24. 

Windham  Co., . Brooklyn,.. .  Sept.  29— Oct.  1. 

VERMONT  CONNTY  FAIRS. 

Franklin, .  St.  Albans, . September  30. 

Wilmington, .  (Town  Fair,) - September  23. 

NEW-YORK  COUNTY  AND  TOWN  FAIRS. 

Albany, .  Albany, .  September  21  24. 

Broome, .  Lisle, .  September  28—30. 

Clinton . .  Plattsburgh, -  September  9— 11. 

Chenango, . Norwich, .  September  23—25. 

Cayuga, . . . Auburn, .  Sept.  29 — Oct  1. 

Dutchess, . .  Washington  Hoi.  September  21 — 23. 


Delaware .  Franklin, .  September  22.  23. 

Greene, .  Cairo, .  September  29,  30. 

Livingston, .  Geneseo,  _ ...  September  22—24. 

Madison, . . . Morrisville, .  September  8— 10. 

Monroe, .  Rochester,  . September  14— 17. 

Montgomery,  .  Fonda, .  October  26. 

Oswego, .  Fulton, .  September  22—24. 

Onondaga,  . .  Syracuse, .  September  22,  23. 


September  28—30. 
September  29,  30. 
Sept.  29— Oct.  1. 
September  29,  30. 
September  28 — 30. 


Oneida,  .  Rome, 

Orange, . . .  Montgomery, _ 

Ontario, .  Canandaigua,... 

Orleans, . .  Albion, . 

Putnam, . .  Carmel, . 

Queens, .  Flushing, .  September  22. 

Rensselaer,.... - Lansingburgh, _  _  _ 

Saratoga, .  Mechanicsville,  .  September  7 — 9. 

Seneca, .  Farmersville, _ October  13 — 15. 

St.  Lawrence, .  Canton, .  September  15— 17. 

Schuyler, . .  Watkins, .  September  28,  30. 

Yates, .  Penn  Yan, .  September  23,  24. 

Washington, . .  Salem . .  September  23,  24. 

Wyoming, . Warsaw, . .  September  28— 30. 

TOWN  FAIRS. 

Brookfield, .  Clarksville, .  September  27,  28. 

Dryden, .  Dryden, .  Sept.  30— Oct.  1. 

Lodi, .  Lodi? .  September  15—17. 

Rushville  Union,...  Rushville, . September  27,28. 

Skaneateles, .  Skaneateles, _ October  1. 

Susquehanna  ValPy  Unadilla,. .  September  29,  30. 

Tonawanda  Valley,  Attica, .  September  23.  24. 

Union, . .  Adams,  Jeff.  Co.,  September,  15,  16 

Yates, . .  Yates  Cen.,  Orl.  Co.,  September  24,  25. 

NEW-JERSEY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Burlington, .  Mount  Holly, _ October  5,  6. 

Sussex, .  Newton, .  October  5—8. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY 

Berks .  Reading, . 

Bucks, .  Newtown, . 

Chester,.. .  WestChester,... 

Crawford, .  Conneautville,... 

Lehigh, . Allenton, . 

Montgomery, _  Springtown, . 

Mercer, .  Mercer, . 

Tioga, . Wellsboro’, . 

York,.... .  York,.. . 


FAIRS 

Sept.  29— Oct.  2. 
September  29. 
October  1,  2. 
October  5—7. 
Sept.  28— Oct.  1. 
October  5—7. 
September  22,  23. 
September  29,  30. 
October  6—9. 


Another  Hardy  Grape. 


Since  the  cold  winter  of  ’56,  which  killed  the  Isabel¬ 
la  and  Catawba  vines  to  the  ground  generally7,  in  this 
region,  there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  for  some 
variety  that  will  stand  our  winters  uninjured  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  some  varieties  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
cellence  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
which  have  been  cultivated  by  a  few  unambitious  far¬ 
mers  for  years,  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great 
national  demand  for  such  fruits  as  they  regaled  them¬ 
selves  upon  every  year. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Delaware  has  been  cultivated 
in  a  few  neighborhoods  for  over  20  years,  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  marked  notice  ;  yet  when  the  “  Doctors” 
got  a  taste  of  it,  they  at  once  pronounced  it  “  the  best 
American  grape.” 

The  Iden  grape  (named  from  the  person  who  dissem¬ 
inated  it,)  is  a  sort  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  want  hardy  grapes.  It  was  found  growing  in  the 
forest  some  15  miles  from  here,  about  20  years  ago, 
and  has  since  been  cultivated  here  more  than  any  other 
variety,  and  is  highly  prized  on  account  of  its  entire 
hardiness,  productiveness ,  and  good  quality.  Bunch 
and  berry  three-fourths  as  large  as  the  Isabella  ;  berry 
round,  black,  ripe  a  few  days  before  Isabella,  and 
hangs  on  the  vine  till  cold  weather.  For  cooking  it  is 
first  rate,  and  some  consider  it  superior  to  Isabella  for 
the  dessert,  but  it  will  not  be  pronounced  so  by  good 
judges. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  test  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  will  send  me  three  or  four  stamps  to  pay  for  pack¬ 
ing,  I  will  forward  samples  per  express  to  order,  and 
can  furnish  good  plants  at  25  cents  each,  if  ordered 
soon.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Richmond.  Ind. 
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T IIE  C  U  L  T I  V  A  T  0  R. 

Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Cement  Cellars — Ice  House. — 1.  Could  I  cement 
the  walls  of  a  cellar  so  as  to  keep  water  out  ?  2 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  build  an  ice-house  above 
ground.  These  inquiries  answered  would  much  oblige. 
D.  p.  K.  Prairie  Farm ,  Term.  [1.  Water  may  be 
excluded  from  a  cellar  by  coating  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  water-lime  cement,  making  a  perfect  cistern, 
with  the  difference  that  a  cistern  is  to  hold  water  in¬ 
side,  instead  of  excluding  it.  The  cellar  must  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze,  as  that  cracks  the  cement.  2.  An 
ice  house  is  easily  built  above  ground,  by  inclosing  a 
space  between  two  board  walls,  of  about  a  foot,  and 
filling  this  space  with  sawdust — providing  free  drain¬ 
age,  but  preventing  the  admission  of  air  from  below — 
packing  the  ice  in  saw  dust — and  allowing  free  venti¬ 
lation  above.  A  want  of  the  latter,  is  often  a  cause 
of  failure.  We  have  known  fee  to  be  well  kept  in  a 
small  coarse  barn  with  a  single  boarding,  by  carefully 
inclosing  the  ice  with  a  foot  of  sawdust  on  every  side  ] 

Seeding  to  Timothy. — Will  you  please  inform  us 
the  best  method  of  sowing  timothy  seed — whether  by 
hand  or  by  machine — if  by  machine  which  is  the  best  7 
We  want  to  get  about  fifty  acres  of  meadow,  that  is 
mostly  blue-grass  and  clover,  into  timothy  this  fall. 
Will  we  “have  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  on  the  land 
first1]”  J.  &  G.  McCammon.  Kelvin  Grove,  Carroll¬ 
ton,  Ky.  [We  have  never  found  any  machine  that  we 
prefer  to  the  hand  for  sowing  timothy  seed.  If  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  moist  to  plow  well,  turn  the  whole  over 
well,  roll  heavily  the  sod,  harrow  it,  and  then  early  in 
autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  wet  enough  to 
cause  growth,  sow  the  timothy  seed  and  brush  or  har¬ 
row  it  lightly  in,  and  it  will  yield  a  good  crop  next 
year.  It  will  do  if  sown  later,  or  even  very  early  next 
spring ;  but  the  crop  will  not  be  quite  so  heavy  the 
first  year.  It  is  very  important  to  use  plenty  of  seed 
— about  double  the  usual  quantity — and  the  increase 
of  the  crop  will  return  ten-fold.] 

Virginia  May  Wheat. — In  a  recent  visit  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I  had  the  exceeding  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the 
society  of  Gen.  John  H.  Cocke  of  that  State.  Among 
other  inquiries  about  northern  agriculture,  he  asked  me 
if  I  knew  anything  about  the  “  Virginia  May  Wheat.” 
He  said  that  about  the  year  1826  he  sent  a  barrel  of 
it  to  Gen.  Van.  Rensselaer  of  Albany.  It  was  then 
the  favorite  wheat  of  Virginia.  Gen.  V.  R.  distributed 
it  throughout  the  state  of  New- York.  What  Gen.  C. 
wants  to  know  is  this :  Does  it  exist  yet  in  this  state  7 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  please  reply?  j. 
G.  w. 

Wine  Making. — Could  you,  or  any  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  through  your  valuable  journal,  give  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  making  wine,  (if  it  be  possible)  from  the 
common  frost  grape.  It  would  I  presume  oblige  others, 
as  well  as  your  obedient  servant,  Owasco. 

To  Destroy  Bugs  in  Peas. — I  observe  in  the 
“  Country  Gentleman,”  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of 
“  how  to  kill  bugs  in  peas,”  an  answer  of  “pour  on 
boiling  water,”  &c.  This  would  be  troublesome  and 
dangerous  to  the  germ.  My  rule,  proved  for  several 
years,  is  to  mix  with  the  peas  gathered  for  seed  a 
small  quantity  of  any  aromatic  seed  or  spice  ;  ground 
allspice  is  convenient  and  effectual.  They  can  then 
be  kept  in  a  bag.  Even  after  the  bugs  have  made 
their  appearance  this  remedy  will  kill  them.  Further 


it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  “  the  bugs  don’t  injure  the 
pea.”  Experience  proves  that  about  one-third  are 
destroyed.  (Mrs.)  C.  Clarkson.  Eiiisville,  Mo. 

Inquiry — Effect  of  Guano  on  Tobacco  Lands. — 
What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  application  of 
guano  for  a  continued  series  of  years,  upon  a  few  acres 
in  the  Connecticut  River  valley,  which  can  be  much 
more  profitably  used  in  growing  tobacco  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  which  it  is  consequently  desired  to  em¬ 
ploy  for  this  purpose,  if  it  can  be  done  safely  ?  Will 
the  guano  maintain  the  supply  of  substances  withdrawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  tobacco,  or  will  exhaustion  ensue  7 
Will  some  experienced  reader  of  the  Co. Gent,  reply  7  b- 

Mask  for  Threshing. — If  “  A  Subscriber”  will 
procure  a  fine  sponge — large  enough  to  entirely  cover 
the  mouth  and  nose — secure  a  string  on  each  side  to 
tie  it  on  with  ;  saturate  it  with  as  much  water  as  it  will 
hold  without  dripping,  and  tie  it  over  his  mouth  and 
nose,  he  will  have  a  cheap  “  mask,”  and  one  that  I  have 
found  greatly  superior  to  any  veil.  Practice  will  teach 
him  how  often  to  wash  out  and  wet  the  sponge.  If  he 
finds  any  thing  better  than  this ,  he  will  greatly  oblige 
the  public  by  communicating  it  through  your  columnsl 
J.  C.  T.  New-Jersey. 

Farmer’s  Guide. — Inquirer.  For  this  work  ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers,  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  New- York.  The 
price  is  $5 — sent  post-paid  by  mail,  $6. 

§3^  I  am  building  a  carriage-house,  and  have 
thought  of  having  a  large  scuttle  in  the  roof,  or  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  pitching  in 
hay  with  a  horse  fork.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
furnish  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  tell  about 
how  large  it  should  be,  and  to  what  the  upper  pulley  is 
attached,  when  pitching  ?  s.  E.  T. 

Lice  on  Poultry. — Tell  A.  L.  Wood  to  white-wash 
his  hen-house  twice  (or  at  any  rate  once  in  May  or 
June,)  a  year.  If  he  can  get  oil  soap,  apply  it  to  his 
roosts,  and  on  the  boards  adjoining  them,  where  they 
hang — one  pint  of  the  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  If 
his  hens  are  tame  enough  to  allow  it,  dip  a  feather  into 
a  vial  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  lift  each  wing  and  pass 
the  feather  through,  and  I  will  ensure  them  from  lice. 
This  is  to  be  done  when  they  are  at  roost.  A  Jamaica 
Plain  Farmer. 

To  Remove  a  Wart  from  a  Horse’s  Foot. — In  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  15th  inst.,  D.  H.  asks  for  a 
cure  for  a  wart  on  a  horse’s  foot.  Let  him  apply  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  with  a  small  stick,  to  the  wart  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  be  careful  it  does  not  run 
on  to  the  surrounding  skin.  As  the  wart  dies,  cut  off 
the  dead  part,  and  apply  until  it  is  removed  ;  then  ap¬ 
ply  some  oil  to  soften  the  sore,  should  there  be  one.  A 
Jamaica  Plain  Farmer. 

How  Thickly  should  Corn  be  Planted  7 — A 
reader  thinks  that  Mr.  Douglass’  largo  corn  crop  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  in  the  editorial  correspondence  of  the 
Co.  Gent.,  was  raised  after  all  nearly  on  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples — in  other  words,  that  thick  planting  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent  is  better  than  thin — that,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  a  stalk  every  six  inches  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  a  larger  crop  may  be  obtained  than  from  four 
stalks  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  three  feet  apart.  What 
is  the  experience  of  successful  corn -planters  on  this 
point  7  Another  point  is — whether  should  the 
corn  run  from  north  to  south  to  admit  the  hot 
from  east  to  west  so  as  to  exclude  it. 


THE  CULT  IF  AT  Oil. 


FruitGrowing,  &c — L.  I.,  New-York. — We  are 
unable  to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  location  for  fruit¬ 
growing,  &c.,  at  the  West;  but  we  would  advise  vou, 
for  the  purposes  you  wish  to  accomplish,  instead  of 
going  west,  to  locate  on  Long-Island,  or  in  New- Jer¬ 
sey,  or  some  where  near  New-York,  where  you  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  for  all  the  things  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  grow.  Thomas’  or  Barry’s  work  on  Fruits 
will  furnish  you  the  information  you  desire  about  fruit¬ 
growing.  In  making  out  a  balance-sheet,  the  stock 
on  hand  should  be  put  down  at  its  present  value,  and 
not  at  its  original  cost. 

“Tabling”  Broom  Corn. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  breaking  over 
and  gathering  broom  corn  ?  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  the  Cultivator  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  it. 
I  have  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  very  nice.  Also 
can  you  givo  me  the  address  of  any  broom  manufac¬ 
turers? — Wm.  H.  Tupper.  Benton  Center ,  N.  Y. 
[We  copy  the  following  directions,  given  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  one  of  our  former  vols.  : 

When  the  heads  are  fully  grown,  and  the  seed  near¬ 
ly  ripe,  it  is  usual  to  “  table  ”  it, — which  operation  is 
performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalks  some  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  breaking  them  down  so 
that  the  upper  section,  with  the  heads,  shall  lie  in  a 
horizontal  position.  In  doing  this,  begin  say  with  the 
outer  row  on  the  right  side  of  the  field,  and  turn  the 
heads  in,  or  to  the  left  hand,  thus  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  row  ;  then  turn  about  and  go  the  other 
way,  turning  the  next  row  also  to  the  left,  so  that  the 
heads  will  lie  on  the  first.  In  going  thus  through  the 
whole  piece,  each  pair  of  rows  will  be  tabled  together, 
with  a  convenient  alley  or  path  between,  in  which  to 
pass  up  and  down  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  When 
the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  (or  if  a  severe  frost  is  apprehend¬ 
ed,  it  should  he  done  before,)  the  heads  or  brush  are 
to  be  severed  from  the  stalks,  and  laid  away  to  dry. 
This  is  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  off  just  above 
the  upper  joint.  The  brush  is  then  carried  to  the  shed 
or  barn,  and  spread  in  thin  layers  on  poles  or  rails,  so 
that  the  air  may  have  free  circulation  through  it,  and 
left  to  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  it  as  soon 
as  possible  after  cutting,  and  to  have  it  in  thin  layers, 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  heat.  A  small  load  got  in  just  at 
sunset,  and  left  on  the  wagon  till  the  next  morning, 
has  been  known  to  become  so  much  heated  as  to  injure 
it  considerably.  Having  lain  on  the  poles  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  brush  may  be  taken  down,  and  the 
leaves  stripped  off’,  which  is  very  easily  done,  if  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  upper  joint. 

Bound  Yols.  of  The  Cultivator. —  W  Klassman 
and  others.  We  have  Yols.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  First 
Series ,  for  the  years  1838,  ’39,  ’40,  ’41,  ’42  and  ’43. 
We  have  VjIs.  1,  2,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  New  Series  for 
1844,  ’45,  ’50,  ’51  and  ’52.  We  have  the  Third  Series 
for  1853  to  present  time  complete.  The  price  is  $1  per 
Vol.  bound  and  postpaid.  Subscribers  to  the  Co.  Gent, 
who  do  not  save  their  numbers  for  binding,  would  find 
The  Cultivator  worth  purchasing  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  this  form. 

Barley  Beer— Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — Will  you 
or  some  of  your  subscribers,  please  furnish  me  with  a 
receipt  for  making  barley  beer — and  also  a  receipt  for 
making  sugar  out  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  1  D.  It. 
Oliphant.  Henderson ,  Me. 

Works  on  Horticulture.— C.  N.  Palmer ,  Gallia 
Co .,  0.  We  have  Thomas’  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
price  SI — Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  $1  75 — 
Breck’s  Flower  Garden,  $1 — Emerson’s  Fruit,  Flower 


and  Vegetable  Gardener’s  Companion,  SI  25 — Buist’s 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  75  cts. — any  of  which  will 
be  sent  postpaid  for  the  price  annexed.  We  have 
mailed  The  Garden  to  you  as  requested. 

Cement  Cellars. — Allow  me  to  criticise  the  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  subject,  Aug.  5,  p.  80,  as  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  water  cannot  be  excluded  from  a  cellar  by  ce¬ 
ment,  unless  it  is  first  drained  ;  for  if  the  cement  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  be  water-tight,  and  the  ground  saturat¬ 
ed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  there  is  an  in¬ 
ward  pressure  on  the  cement,  just  as  strong  as  there 
would  be  on  a  flat  bottom  boat  loaded  down  two  feet 
in  the  water,  which  is  sufficient  to  break  any  cement 
bottom.  John  Gage. 

I  will  state  in  reply  to  a  query  in  your  editorial  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Maryland,  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  clover  from  certain  fields 
that  I  have  had  two  or  three  fields  very  beautifully 
set  in  clover,  from  which  this  plant  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed  after  the  first  season.  The  cause  was  very  mani¬ 
fest.  Clover  is  a  biennial  plant ;  though  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  life  is  greatly  prolonged  by  being 
mown  or  cropped  in  due  season.  I  have  had  clover 
growing  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  a  heavy  sward 
of  bottom  land,  regularly  mown  ;  whereas,  in  the  above 
cases,  having  purposely  let  the  grass  grow  to  its  full 
growth,  I  neglected  to  have  them  pastured,  and  in  the 
fall  found  the  plants  dead,  lying  like  so  much  dry 
stubble  on  the  surface,  g.  e.  h.  * 


Colic  in  Horses. 


Messrs.  Eds. — In  the  Co  Gent,  of  June  29,  is  an 
inquiry  for  a  “  remedy  for  colic  in  horses.”  The  pep¬ 
permint  and  ginger  of  your  receipt  I  have  tried  and 
know  to  be  good,  and  have  no  doubt  the  charcoal  is 
also.  But  the  best  medicine  that  I  ever  saw  used  for 
colic,  is,  (in  slight  cases,)  a  half  ounce  laudanum  and 
one  ounce  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  given  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water ;  repeat  the  dose-  in  half  an  hour  if  relief  is  not 
afforded.  When  the  attack  is  severe  an  ounce  of  lauda¬ 
num  should  be  given  at  first.  I  procured  this  receipt 
of  a  friend  in  Ohio,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  he  said  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail  if  given 
in  time,  and  I  have  often  administered  it,  always  with 
entire  success.  In  cases  of  “wind  colic,”  it  would  be 
best  to  add  the  essence  of  ginger  and  oil  of  pepper¬ 
mint. 

There  is  much  danger  of  bringing  on  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  by  giving  any  kind  of  liquor.  No  doubt 
the  treatment  should  be  much  the  same  for  man  and 
beast,  in  diseases  of  this  nature,  at  least. 

Do  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  know  of  anything 
that  will  remove  wind-galls  from  the  legs  of  horses  ? 
If  so,  it  will  greatly  oblige  many  others,  (no  doubt,) 
beside  myself,  to  have  it  published  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  J.  C.  T.  New-Jersey. 


Lice  on  Hens* 

These  pests  may  be  removed  by  greasing  the  top  of 
the  head,  neck,  upper  parts  of  the  wings,  and  al 
places  where  the  lice  most  congregate  with  lard,  or 
lamp  oil.  If  hens  are  provided  with  plenty  of  fine, 
dry  sand,  or  dust,  and  ashes,  to  roll  in,  and  their  roosts 
are  occasionally  white-washed,  and  new  roosts  fre¬ 
quently  provided,  they  will  never  be  seriously  troubled 
by  these  vermin. 
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Composts — Muck  and  Lime. 

When  muck,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  acidity,  it  needs  some  addition  to  “sweeten” 
it — some  treatment  inducing  fermentation,  and  thus 
neutralizing  the  sourness  before  it  is  fit  to  produce  im¬ 
mediate  effects  as  a  fertilizer.  An  addition  of  ashes, 
or  mixture  with  barn  manure,  as  already  shown,  will 
accomplish  this,  and  lime  is  equally  efficacious.  Either 
shell  or  stone  lime  may  be  employed  after  slaking  for 
this  purpose.  In  forming  a  compost  of  muck  and  lime 
the  process  is  very  similar  to  that  when  ashes  are  used, 
though  perhaps  the  lime  being  more  caustic,  less  pains 
are  required  in  mixing  the  two  so  frequently  and  com¬ 
pletely. 

It  may  be  better  to  restate  here  (from  Co.  Gent.  vol. 
x.  p.  25,  July  9,  1857,)  the  most  frequent  cause  of  aci¬ 
dity  of  muck,  and  why  some  is  of  a  character  better 
fitted  for  immediate  use  for  growing  grops.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  partly  due  the  different  plants  of  which  the 
muck  is  composed,  depending  also  on  the  freeness  of 
organic  and  mineral  acids  in  the  better  kind,  and  ex¬ 
cess  of  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  in  the  poorer  kinds. 
These  last  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production 
of  sorrel,  and  if  such  muck  is  applied  raw,  will  incite 
its  growth.  This  acid  muck  is  found  in  basins  sur¬ 
rounded  with  rocks  and  ledges  of  gneiss  rock,  largely 
impregnated  with  sulphur  and  iron  ;  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  they  are  gradually  decomposed  and 
form  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas  ;)  this  is  readily  solu¬ 
ble,  and  has  been  washed  into  the  muck  bed,  and  with 
other  salts  of  iron  and  acids,  saturates  the  same.  The 
better  kind  of  muck  is  found  in  a  situation  where  it 
receives  the  wash  of  a  granite  soil,  containing  potash, 
which  in  some  degree  corrects  the  natural  acidity,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  air  parts  readily  with  all  the  inju¬ 
rious  qualities,  and  is  at  once  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  valuable  plants. 

If,  then,  the  muck  is  decidedly  sour,  it  should  be 
placed  in  long  narrow  heaps  when  taken  from  the 
swamp,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  for  one  winter  at 
least,  and  better  for  the  whole  year.  If  of  the  better 
character,  and  sufficiently  dry,  it  may  be  at  once  com¬ 
posted  for  application  to  the  soil.  The  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Make  a  bed  a  foot  thick,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the 
amount  to  be  composted.  Over  this  spread  fresh  slaked 
lime  at  least  one  inch  in  thickness.  Put  on  in  the  same 
way,  other  layers  of  muck  and  lime,  varying  the 
thickness  of  the  former  according  to  quantity  of  lime 
to  be  used.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  New-England  Far¬ 
mer, ,  recommends  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  while  Mr. 
Holbrook  has  used  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per 
cent  with  success.  The  latter  uses  only  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  slakes  it  in  brine— -a  bushel  of  salt  dissolved 
in  water  to  six  bushels  of  stone  lime.  When  the  de¬ 
composition  becomes  active,  (in  a  month  or  less,)  the 
heap  should  be  shoveled  over  and  well  mixed,  and  may 
afterward  remain  untouched  until  needed  for  use. 

Speaking  of  composting  acid  muck  with  lime,  the 
article  above  alluded  to  explains  that  it  takes  up  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  iron,  (and  alumina,  if  there 
was  any  clay  in  the  muck,)  thus  destroying  the  easily 
soluble  copperas  and  alum,  and  forming  the  almost  in¬ 
soluble  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  In  this  ease  the 
farmer  gets  healthy  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
peroxide  of  iron,  alumina  and  gypsum,  and  all  these 


are  retainers  and  fixers  of  the  ammonia  supplied  by 
manure,  and  the  rains  and  snow  which  fall  upon  the 
land. 


Letter  from  a  Canada  Subscriber. 

Lanark  County,  Canada  West,  Aug.  16,  1858. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  am  under  great  obligation  to 
you  for  continuing  to  send  the  “  Country  Gentleman.” 
It  is  not  merely  welcome  ;  it  is  anxiously  looked  for  ; 
and  although  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  farmers 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  it  is  to  little  purpose. 
How  strange  it  is  that  this  class  of  people  are  so  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  most  valuable  information  about  their  own 
affairs.  Other  people  are  not  so.  Professional  men  do 
not  deem  hundreds  of  dollars  badly  expended,  for  books 
bearing  upon  their  own  particular  line.  But  it  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  imaginable  to  get  a  farmer  to  spend 
a  dollar  or  two  yearly  for  what  should  be  to  him  know¬ 
ledge  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  of  unquestionable  value 
How  can  this  be  remedied!  I  lend  to  them  the  “  Co. 
Gentleman”  and  other  agricultural  publications  ;  they 
read  them,  and  yet  grudge  the  small  outlay  necessary 
to  obtain  them. 

“  Moose  Wood.” — 1  have  seen  no  notice  taken  of 
this  handsome  little  tree.  Is  it  ever  used  in  ornamen¬ 
tal  plantations.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  blossom  in 
the  spring  time,  and  its  leaves  are  as  thick  and  heavy 
as  the  laurel.  Its  bark,  too,  might  be  made  useful, 
since  it  is  of  remarkable  strength  and  toughness.  It 
never  grows  large — at  least  I  have  not  seen,  nor  have 
I  heard  of  any  larger  than  eight  feet.  In  my  mind  it 
would  be  a  highly  ornamental  addition  to  the  shrub¬ 
bery. 

“Deepen  the  Soil” — is  the  lesson  constantly  taught 
by  your  correspondents.  It  is  all  very  fine,  but  can 
they  tell  me  how  to  do  it,  when  the  soil  on  the  whole 
of  this  100  acres  does  not  average  more  than  eight 
inches  in  depth — resting  upon  a  limestone  rock  as  hard 
and  solid  as  the  everlasting  hills  ?  The  plow  scrapes 
its  surface  constantly,  and  you  cannot  break  the  rocks, 
not  with  the  pick — but  only  by  the  drill  and  the  blast. 
Is  not  this  a  discouraging  position  ? 

G.  IIowatt  and  “Single  Eyes.” — I  have  tried  his 
plan  of  single  eyes,  and  am  now  digging  most  magni¬ 
ficent  potatoes.  The  farmers  hereabouts  tell  me  that 
this  was  their  plan  when  seed  was  scarce,  on  their  first 
settlement  here,  but  that  it  would  not  do  for  a  contin¬ 
uance.  If  spared  I  shall,  however,  try  it  again,  and 
am,  in  common  doubtless  with  many  others,  greatly 
obliged  to  Mr.  IIowatt  for  his  interesting  and  valuable 
information. 

King  Philip  Corn — New-Grape. — I  can  beat  it 
altogether.  It  is  planted  side  by  side  with  a  kind  I 
have  found  here.  The  ear  is  not  over  large,  but  it  is 
sound,  hard  and  beautiful — and  what  is  more  it  always 
ripens,  far  north  as  we  are,  being  in  latitude  nearly 
46°  north.  The  King  Philip  does  not.  I  have  also 
discovered  a  large  grape  which  ripens  here.  It  grows 
without  care  over  a  trellis,  and  has  to  my  knowledge 
stood  38  below  zero,  without  being  killed.  It  is  as 
large  and  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the  Isabella,  and 
nearly  as  good.  I  shall  know  more  about  it  this  fall. 
(D.  Y.)  It  will  probably  be  a  good  wine  grape. 

The  Weather. — I  never  knew  such  heavy,  long 
continued  rains.  Many  low  lying  farms  were  submer¬ 
ged  j  of  course  upon  such  the  crops  are  in  sad  condi¬ 
tion.  The  potatoes  have  the  rot — so  much  so  as  to  make 
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it  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
potato  field  towards  evening,  the  effluvia  being  strong 
and  exceedingly  offensive.  I  need  not  add  from  what  I 
have  said  above,  that  the  rain  has  not  injured  the 
crops  on  my  farm,  for  no  amount  of  rain  short  of  a 
second  deluge,  could  do  that. 

The  New  Egg  Pear. — Among  a  number  of  dwarf 
pears  obtained  last  year  is  the  above.  I  can  find  no 
description  of  it  in  the  books.  Will  some  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers  tell  me  something  about  it  7  Whether 
it  be  a  summer,  fall,  or  winter  pear,  I  know  not.  I 
have  one  in  bearing.  Every  one  told  me  that  pears 
could  not  be  grown  here,  but  I  shall  not  believe  it  un¬ 
til  I  have  done  what  they  have  not  attempted, — that 
is,  tried  it.  Of  course  our  winters  are  very  cold.  Frost 
comes  early  in  September — but  then  what  magnificent 
sleighing  !  From  early  in  December  till  late  in  April 
the  finest  snow  roads  imaginable — the  weather  calm 
and  steady,  without  a  break,  and  almost  without  a 
drift.  So  it  was  last  winter,  proving  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  or  rather  of  its  converse,  (‘  it  is  a  poor  rule 
that  won’t  work  both  ways,’)  “there  is  a  never  a  hill 
without  a  dale.” 

Early  Frost. — This  is  what  I  deem  the  great  draw¬ 
back.  1  don’t  mind  the  winter’s  cold,  but  am  in  fear 
and  trembling  that  I  shall  not  have  a  ripe  tomato 
this  year  also.  Last  year  we  had  none,  and  they  are 
now  hard  and  green  as  ever.  Yet  I  sowed  them  in 
boxes  in  March,  and  they  are  trained  upon  the  end  of 
the  house  facing  south-east.  They  must  quicken  their 
movements,  for  Jack  Frost  is  hovering  about,  and  I 
much  fear  his  descent  will  be  early  and  fatal — perhaps 
within  a  week,  certainly  within  a  month — unless  the 
fates  be  extraordinarily  propitious.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
the  broad  and  noble  Mississippi,  which  flows  by  me, 
(for  we  have  a  Mississippi  in  Canada,  too,)  may  prove 
something  of  a  safeguard,  and  ward  off  the  stroke 
which  is  sure  to  fall  on  lands  back  from  the  stream,  at 
least  until  we  have  one — I  will  not  be  presuming — at 
least  one  dish  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Observer. 

- - 

Valuable  Addition  to  Albany  County  Stock. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Bul¬ 
loch,  (son  of  the  late  well  known  Matthew  Bullock,) 
and  Wm.  H.  Slingerland,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Wm. 
Hurst,  of  this  city,  have  purchased  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Thorne,  the  celebrated  Short-Horn  Bull  “Neptune,” 
and  the  cow  “  Fenella,”  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorne,  at 
the  late  sale  of  R.  A.  Alexander,  Woodburn  Farm, 
Kentucky. 

Neptune,  (11,847,)  roan,  calved  Nov.  4,  1850,  was 
bred  by  John  Booth,  Killerby,  England,  and  was  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Thorne,  in  the  fall  of  1855.  He  was 
got  by  Water  King.  His  dam,  Bloom,  by  Rocking¬ 
ham,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Booth.  She  obtained  the  first 
prize  at  the  Yorkshire  Ag.  Soc.  Show  in  1846 ;  is  own 
sister  to  “  Plum  Blossom,”  which  obtained  the  First 
Prize  at  the  Royal  English  Ag.  Soc.  Show  at  Windsor; 
she  is  dam  of  Mr.  Booth’s  bull  “  Windsor,”  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng. ; 
First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Irish  Ag.  Soc.  Show,  and 
First  Prize  at  the  Highland  Soc.  Show  in  1854. 
“Bloom  ”  is  also  sister  to  “  Rose  Blossom,”  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  Second  Prize  at  the  Royal  English  Ag.  Soc. 
Show  in  1853,  and  is  sister  to  Mr.  Booth’s  Bull  “  Bene¬ 
dict.”  “Bloom”  is  likewise  the  dam  of  “  Yenus 


Victrix,”  which  obtained  the  First  Prize  at  the  York¬ 
shire  Soc.  Meeting,  in  1852. 

Fenella  was  bred  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Bolden,  Springfield 
Hall,  England  ;  imported  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander, 
Woodburn  Farm,  Kentucky:  calved  June  30th,  1852; 
got  by  Grand  Duke  (10,284  Eng.  H.  B.)  [who  was  af¬ 
terwards  imported  by  Samuel  Thorne,  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.]  Dam,  Fay  by  Foig-a-Ballagh,  (8,082) ;  g. 
d.  Fame  by  Raspberry  (4,875)  ;  gr.  g.  d.  Farewell  by 
Young  Matchem,  (4,422) ;  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Flora  by  Isaac, 
(1,129)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Young  Pilot,  (497) ;  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Pilot,  (496) ;  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
by  Julius  Caesar,  (1,143.)  She  is  of  the  same  cross  as 
Mr.  Thorne’s  “  Grand  Turk,”  from  a  Bates  Bull  and 
a  Booth  Cow — and  is  in  calf  by  Mr.  Alexander’s  prize 
bull  Sirius,  (13,737.) 

Flat  Feet  in  Horses — Warts* 

Noticing  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  flat-feet  on  horses, 
and  having  had  some  experience  with  the  same,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say,  that  if  properly  managed  they  will  not 
often  cripple  the  animal.  The  heel  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  pared.  I  have  known  a  horse 
that  went  through  only  one  operation  of  heel-paring, 
by  an  inexperienced  blacksmith,  that  never  was  free 
from  lameness  afterwards.  A  flat-footed  horse  wants 
a  shoe  stiff  enough  so  that  it  will  not  press  hard  on  the 
heel ;  sometimes  the  heelcork  may  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  shoe.  In  a  hard  case  put  on  a  round  shoe 
with  leather  between  the  shoe  and  hoof. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  horse,  with  proper  care,  will  be  free  from 
lameness. 

In  regard  to  your  subscriber’s  inquiry  concerning 
warts  on  horses,  I  would  say  I  never  knew  a  wart  so 
obstinate  in  any  place  on  a  horse  but  that  it  would  soon 
disappear  after  having  come  in  contact  with  the  point 
of  a  hot  iron.  J.  Adams  May.  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Aug.  12. 

- »-o-* - 

Poll  Evil. 

I  will  give  a  treatment  for  poll  evil,  which  I  consid¬ 
er  valuable.  Fill  a  woollen  bag  (one  foot  long,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  wide)  with  hickory  ashes ;  place  it  in 
a  vessel  of  water  and  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  while 
hot,  press  out  the  ley  between  two  boards,  and  apply 
to  the  parts  affected  while  steaming  hot,  and  let  it 
remain  some  minutes.  If  the  disease  is  not  of  long 
continuation,  one  or  two  applications  will  be  sufficient 
to  dry  it  up,  and  effect  a  permanent  cure  This  I 
know  by  experience.  S.  L.  P.  Wadesville,  Va. 

Take  a  good  large  handful  of  poke  roots,  and  put 
them  into  a  gallon  of  water  and  boil  them  till  you  get 
the  strength  out — then  take  out  the  roots  and  boil 
down  to  one  quart — then  add  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine — also  half  a  pint  oil  of  spike.  Then  sim¬ 
mer  away  to  one  quart ;  then  add  one  shilling’s  worth 
of  blue  vitrol,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Directions  for  Using. — Cleanse  the  sore  with  soap 
suds  once  a  day  ;  then  apply  the  liniment.  A  few  ap¬ 
plications  will  answer — at  least  it  did  in  the  case  of 

my  horse.  C.  F.  Webster,  Sen. 

- - 

Chicago  is  an  Indian  name,  signifying  “  the  place 
of  skunks.” 
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Farm  Implements. — It  is  a  prominent  object  of  this 
paper  to  give  reliable  information  in  relation  to  any 
new  or  newly  constructed  farm  implements,  after  a 
trial  has  been  made  with  them.  If  therefore  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  forward  to  our  associate  at  Union 
Springs,  any  such  implements,  he  will  give  them  a  full 
practical  trial,  and  if  they  prove  valuable,  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  will  be  reported  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  If  the  implements  are  heavy,  they  may  be 
sent  by  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  and  directed  to  Union 
Springs  ;  but  if  small,  they  should  be  sent  by  Express, 
and  directed,  simply,  “  J.  J.  Thomas,  Auburn.” 

New  “Disclosure”  of  the  Cause  of  the  Po¬ 
tato  Rot. — A  number  of  weeks  ago  an  article  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  developing 
the  whole  secret  of  the  “  Cause  and  Remedies  of  the 
Potato  Rot.”  It  has  been  copied  almost  universally  by 
the  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  cotemporaries.  We  have  preferred,  however, 
•  to  look  into  the  subject  a  little  more  deeply,  before  en¬ 
dorsing,  or  at  least  giving  publicity  to  what  might 
prove  as  fallacious  a  “discovery,”  as  any  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  predecessors. 

The  Cause  of  the  Rot  is  supposed  to  be  an  insect, 
and  numerous  experiments  are  given  to  confirm  this 
view ;  the  insect  itself  is  described  at  length.  Its 
;  name,  with  the  spelling  corrected,  is  the  Phytocoris 
lineolaris  of  Beauvois,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  insect  described  by  Say  as  the  Capsus 
oblineatus.  Now  if  the  theory  that  the  Potato  Rot 
is  caused  by  this  insect  is  correct,  there  are  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  must  occur  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
Entomology : — 

1.  The  insect  referred  to  ha,s  always  been  known  in 
this  country ,  and  was  probably  quite  as  numerous  50 
years  ago,  as  it  ever  has  been  since.  From  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  the  farmers  have  found  it  infesting  their  po¬ 
tato  fields,  and  have  consequently  given  it  the  common 
name  of  the  “  the  potato  bug.”  Why  did  it  never 
cause  the  rot  until  so  recently  ? 

2.  The  insect  referred  to  has  never  infested  Great 
Britain — the  only  examples  of  it  seen  there,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  having  been  carried  thither  as  curi¬ 
osities  in  collections  gathered  in  this  country.  Why 
did  the  potato  rot  appear  there  ?  Could  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  the  insect  in  the  crops  of  America ,  have 
caused  the  Rot  that  carried  off  all  the  potatoes  in  Ire¬ 
land  one  or  two  years  before  ? 

Lest  there  might  be  some  mistake  on  our  part,  we 
submitted  this  subject  to  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  who  will 
surely  be  received  as  an  authority,  and  whose  endorse¬ 
ment  we  have  for  the  statements  in  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs.  When  we  receive  answers  to  the  above  queries, 
we  will  resume  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

An  Easy  Mode  of  Increasing  the  Value  of 
Bone-Dust. — Mix  equal  quantities  of  bone-dust  and 
fine  earth  or  mould,  moisten  them  with  the  soakings 
from  a  manure  heap  so  that  they  can  be  worked  up 
like  strong  mortar,  and  then  put  the  whole  in  the  form 
of  a  heap  under  a  warm  shed,  and  cover  with  earth  or 
sods.  A  strong  fermentation  takes  place,  producing 
great  heat,  and  the  whole  becomes  amalgamated  into 
<  a  brittle  substance  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  To 


be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring,  the  mixture  might  be 
made  in  the  early  part  of  winter  or  late  in  the  fall. 
One  who  has  tried  this  mode  of  increasing  the  solu¬ 
bility  and  of  course  immediate  effect  of  bones,  (which 
is  certainly  safer  and  more  manageable  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,)  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  eight  bushels  of  bones  so  prepared  are  equal 
to  sixteen  bushels  of  ordinary  bone-dust. 

I355*  Tlie  Commencement  Exercises  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  were  held  at  New-Haven  last  week.  Among  the 
Honorary  Degrees  conferred  by  the  President  and  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  that  of  A.  M.  upon  Luther  H  Tucker, 
J unior  Editor  of  The  Country  Gent Aman, and  The  Cul¬ 
tivator  ,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon 
Mason  C.  Weld,  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  Homestead , 
Hartford  ,Ct. 

Lime  Water  for  Apple  Trees.— A  French  jour¬ 
nal  relates  of  a  landed  proprietor  near  Yvetot,  that  he 
had  in  his  garden  some  old  apple  trees  which  produced 
no  fruit.  Two  winters  ago  he  took  some  lime,  which 
he  steeped  in  water,  and  with  a  brush  washed  the  old 
trees  all  over.  The  result  was  the  destruction  of  all 
the  insects  ;  the  old  bark  fell  off,  and  was  replaced  by 
new,  and  the  trees  bore  an  excellent  crop.  Most  of 
them  have  now  acquired  such  renewed  vigour,  that  all 
appearance  of  age  has  disappeared. 

Salt  for  Animals.— In  the  “  Country  Gentleman  ” 
of  June  24,  it  is  stated  that  “a  great  deal  has  been 
written  upon  the  use  of  salt  for  animals.”  “  But  very 
few  actual  experiments  have  been  made.”  “  The  pro¬ 
per  amount  is  what  we  want  to  have  determined.”  For 
the  last  twenty  or  more  years,  salt  has  been  kept  where 
cattle,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  head,  together 
with  sheep,  and  in  summer  except  such  stock  as  is  kept 
remote  from  the  barn,  have  free  access  to  it.  Where 
they  have  free  access  to  it,  they  take  but  little  at  a 
time  and  often,  and  no  more  than  nature  requires.  I 
have  known  of  but  one  instance  in  which  it  was  inju¬ 
rious.  An  ox  was  possessed  of  such  an  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  that  he  would  take  too  much,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  restrain  him.  J.  Sanford.  Fulton ,  N.  Y. 

Protection  against  the  Turnip-Fly. — A  farmer 
in  England  has  secured  his  crops  of  turnips  and  ruta 
bagas  from  the  attacks  of  this  destructive  insect,  by 
steeping  the  seed  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  salt  in  water,  made  so  strong  as  to  float  an  egg.  He 
stirs  the  seed  about,  skims  off  the  light  grains,  puts 
the  good  into  a  sieve  to  drain  off  the  liquid,  and  then 
places  it  on  a  cloth  to  dry.  For  sowing  in  the  evening 
he  thus  prepares  his  seed  in  the  morning,  and  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  prepares  it  in  the  evening  previ¬ 
ous.  He  sows  annually  from  230  to  250  acres,  and  has 
not  had  occasion  to  re-sow  on  account  of  the  fly  for 
seventeen  years.  Does  not  this  fact — this  experience 
of  17  years — furnish  sufficient  encouragement  for  mak¬ 
ing  trials  of  a  similar  mode  of  preparing  the  seeds  of 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  &c.,  and  of  all  plants,  indeed, 
which  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth?  The  result  desired  may  ap¬ 
pear  but  little  probable,  or  difficult  to  be  accounted  tor 
if  found  to  take  place,  but  if  obtained,  it  will  be 
valuable  whether  it  can  be  explained  or  not. 

Oxen  “  Drawing  by  the  Head.”— “  Along  the 
Rhine,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  oxen  are 
worked  upon  the  plow  and  cart  in  pairs,  drawing  usu¬ 
ally  by  the  head,  the  yoke  being  laid  across  the  fore- 
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head,  and  bound  to  the  horns  with  leather  thongs.”  So 
says  Hon.  H.  F.  French,  in  his  letter  from  Europe. 
He  states  that  they  carry  their  loads  as  easily  and 
comfortably,  and  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  if  yoked 
New-England  fashion.  The  same  fashion  and  yokes 
may  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  we  have  often  noticed 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  a  small  pair  of  cattle 
draw  their  loads  of  wood  to  market,  harnessed  in  this 
method.  A  sack  or  something  of  the  kind  is  tied 
around  the  forehead,  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  the  horns 
by  leather  straps,  and  the  wagon  tongue  hitched  on  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Another  Large  Bullock. — An  ox  called  “  Leo¬ 
pard,”  raised  and  fed  by  Dr.  Wh.  Elmer,  of  Bridg- 
ton,  N.  J.,  was  slaughted  Feb.  24,  1832,  at  the  age 
of  6  years  and  8  months.  His  live  weight  was  3,360 
pounds.  Size — length  from  nose  to  rump,  10ft.  Gin. ; 
from  nose  to  end  of  tail,  15ft. ;  girth  behind  fore 
shoulders,  9ft,  8in.  ;  around  the  body,  10ft.  9in. ; 
around  the  brisket,  10ft.  3in. ;  length  from  shoulder  to 
rump,  7ft. ;  along  the  back  from  horns,  9ft. ;  width 
across  the  hip,  2ft.  lOJin. ;  height  of  fore  shoulder, 
5ft.  6in. ;  behind,  5ft.  8in. ;  circumference  of  leg  be¬ 
low  the  knee,  1  foot.  b.  f.  e. 

Productive  Dwarf  Pears. — T.  W.  Field,  well 
known  as  an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of 
fruit,  states  in  a  late  number  of  the  New- York  Tri¬ 
bune,  that  he  saw  last  summer  in  the  garden  of  Capt 
Richardson,  of  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  dwarf  trees  thir¬ 
ty-four  years  old,  bearing  six  to  eight  bushels  of  the 
finest  fruit. 

There  are  to  be  two  fairs  holden  at  Charles¬ 
town,  N.  H.,  this  year.  One,  the  regular  “  Sullivan 
Co.  Fair,”  to  come  off  on  15th  and  16th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  another,  perhaps  a  rival,  to  be  holden  at  same 
place,  on  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of  September.  This 
is  composed  of  territory,  on  both  sides  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  river,  “  up  and  down,”  for  a  long  distance,  l.  b 

The  Best  Soil  for  Beans. — A  great  many  far¬ 
mers  think,  and  agricultural  papers  have  frequently 
stated,  that  rich  soils  were  not  suited  to  the  product 
of  beans — that  the  growth  would  run  to  vines,  retard¬ 
ing  the  ripening  and  injuring  the  yield  of  the  crop. 
C.  Inman,  of  Macomb  Co.  Mich.,  states  in  the  last 
Genesee  Farmer ,  that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of  soil 
and  always  raised  the  best  beans  on  the  richest  land. 
One  year  he  manured  an  acre,  and  planted  the  rest 
without  manure  ;  the  manured  portion  ripened  earliest 
and  evenest,  and  yielded  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  “  Last  year,”be  writes,  “  I  planted  on  a  piece 
of  green  sward,  plowed  in  the  spring.  The  soil  was  a 
clay  loam,  and  it  had  been  tilled  but  little.  On  one 
acre  where  there  was  a  straw-stack  fed  out,  I  had 
thirty-three  and  a  half  bushels,  and  they  ripened  the 
evenest  of  any  in  the  lot.” 

Virginia  Lands — Large  Timothy. — 1  inclose  you 
two  heads  of  Timothy.  They  may  not  seem  long  to 
you,  but  they  do  me— one  over  13  inches,  the  other 
over  14?  inches  long.  You  would,  may  be,  like  to 
know  on  what  kind  of  land  such  grass  grows.  I  would 
say  a  good  grass  and  grain  soil — only  run  down  by  con¬ 
stant  cropping  without  manure.  The  land  is  almost 
level,  and  a  very  little  manure  helps  it  wonderfully. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  here,  lying 
out  in  the  commons,  five  or  six  miles  from  railroad, 
and  not  30  miles  from  Washington — fine  land  to  work 


machines  on,  no  stone.  There  are  a  good  many  kinds 
of  timber,  but  the  principal  is  hickory  with  eight  or 
nine  kinds  of  oak.  The  fine  climate  has  brought  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  best  parts  of  New- York,  from  other  States, 
and  even  from  the  west.  D.  McCulloch.  Areola , 
Loudon  Go .,  Va. 

A  First-rate  Agricultural  Journal. — It  gives  us 
real  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  The 
Country  Gentleman ,  a  first-class  family  paper,  published 
weekly  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  $2  a  year,  by  Luther  Tucker 
&  Son. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  got  up  with  superior  taste,  on 
excellent  paper,  clear  type,  with  handsome  illustrative 
engravings,  and  is  printed  in  a  superior  manner.  It  is 
published  in  quarto  form,  suitable  for  binding.  So  much 
for  its  mechanical  execution.  In  other  respects  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  other  agricultural  journal.  Besides  nu¬ 
merous  intelligent  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  contains  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers, 
in  all  the  departments  of  rural  affairs  to  which  it  is  devo¬ 
ted.  J.  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  editors,  and  Luther  Tuck¬ 
er,  one  of  the  publishers,  are  among  our  most  experienced 
agriculturists.  Subscribe  for  The  Country  Gentleman. 
—  Life  Illustrated. 

Maryland  State  Fair. — I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity,  to  give  notice  through  your  ad¬ 
mirable  paper,  of  a  change  of  time  for  opening  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  time  heretofore  named  was  the  26th. 
We  now  propose  to  open  upon  Tuesday,  19th  October, 
thereby  preceding  one  week  the  exhibition  of  the 
Unsted  States  Society  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Many  of  your  enterprising  readers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  exhibitions  of  the  United  States 
Society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  contemplate  going 
to  Richmond.  By  an  arrangement,  as  above,  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  is  offered  for  attending  our  exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  which,  I  beg  leave  most  cordially  to  invite 
them,  as  well  as  yourselves.  Stock  can  be  transported 
to  Richmond,  from  Baltimore,  direct,  by  steamboat, 
leaving  Baltimore  on  Saturday. 

Our  Premium  lists  are  out,  and  can  be  had  upon  ap¬ 
plication  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  to  Samuel  Sands, 
Esq ,  Gen.  Secretary,  Baltimore.  John  Merryman, 
President  Maryland  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  Country  Gentleman  entered  upon  a  new  volume 
on  the  1st  inst.  This  is  a  “  Gentleman”  that  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  your  fireside,  your  parlor  or  your  library  with 
safety.  The  more  familiar  and  intimate  your  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  more  your  pleasure  and  your  profit.  We  will 
guarantee  its  character  as  above  reproach  or  suspicion. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  agricultural  and  family 
papers.— Neiv-York  "Observer. 

Gooseberries. — Much  Esteemed  Friends:  I  have 
sent  you  this  specimen  of  the  bearing  qualities  of  our 
new  and  perfectly  hardy  goosebery  called  “Moun¬ 
tain  Seedling.”  I  now  have  bushes  standing  from  six 
to  seven  feet  high,  loaded  all  the  way  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  like  the  specimens  I  send  you,  and  these  are  not 
a  fair  sample,  as  we  had  some  hail  that  knocked  many 
off  the  bushes  some  days  ago.  The  bushes  have  been 
uniformly  like  the  sample  every  year,  and  have  never 
been  subject  to  any  kind  of  disease.  P.  Stewart. 
New  Lebanon ,  (  Shaker’s  Fox,  )  N.  Y.  —  [  The 
branches  of  the  gooseberry  sent  us,  were  most  profuse¬ 
ly  loaded  with  fruit,  for  a  very  long  distance.  The 
crop  upon  such  bushes  must  be  heavy,  and  the  berries 
themselves  were  apparently  perfect  throughout,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  in  a  fine  state  of  maturity.] 

Texas  is  a  great  young  State,  and  the  editors  and 
friends  of  Agricultural  Journals  and  improvements, 
should  feel  and  take  great  interest  in  her  people  com¬ 
mencing  a  system  of  improvement  now,  where  they 
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have  the  maiden  soil  to  operate  on.  There  are  in  this 
new  state  over  1,000  subscribers  to  the  “  American 
Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South.”  N.  B.  c. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  for  1859.— 
This  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  We  can  pro¬ 
mise  our  readers,  that  it  shall  not  be  behind  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  interest.  There  have  been  many  inquiries 
lately  for  “  Thomas’  Essay  on  Farm  Management 
this  has  been  re-written  and  enlarged  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter  for  1859,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  14  new  en¬ 
gravings  from  original  designs  by  the  author.  The 
Chapter  on  “Country  Dwellings”  will  be  of  equal 
value  to  those  contained  in  previous  numbers  ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  7  views  of  houses,  and  18  other  en¬ 
gravings,  including  ground  plans,  &c.  A  few  pages, 
very  fully  illustrated,  are  devoted  to  “  Furniture  and 
Rural  Structures  of  Iron,”  (34  engravings  )  A  very 
complete  and  carefully  written  paper  on  “  Under- 
Draining  ”  follows,  which  will  prove  worth  the  full 
price  of  the  book  to  any  farmer  ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
29  diagrams  to  render  the  directions  of  the  text  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  has  neen  prepared  with  much 
deliberation  and  labor.  The  next  article  is  a  resume 
of  the  “  Culture  of  the  Pear,”  as  the  subject  now 
stands,  and  is  followed  by  a  critical  list  of  the  newer 
varieties,  with  original  engravings  of  those  promising 
to  be  most  valuable.  Peaches,  Plums  and  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  similarly  treated.  The  76  pages,  at  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  we  have  glanced,  contain  123  engrav¬ 
ings  !  There  follow  27  pages  more,  to  which  we  must 
turn  hereafter.  The  price  of  the  Register  will  be  as 
heretofore — 25  cents  per  copy — five  copies  for  SI — 12 
copies  $2.  We  trust  we  shall  secure  the  aid  of  our 
friends  in  making  it  attain  a  circulation  this  season, 
unprecedentedly  large.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every 
county,  and  at  every  Agricultural  Exhibition  through¬ 
out  the  country.  For  particulars  address  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  journal.  Orders  will  be  registered  and 
filled,  as  heretofore,  in  the  order  they  are  received. 

§5§f*  We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour,  one 
day  last  week,  on  the  farm  of  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
John  Giles,  at  Woodstock,  Conn.  Our  time  was  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  take  notes  of  the  details  of  the 
great  improvements  Mr.  G.  has  made  in  bringing  an 
exhausted  soil  into  a  condition  of  high  fertility  during 
the  four  or  five  years  he  has  occupied  his  farm  ;  but 
we  may  state  that  it  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by 
the  use  of  barn-yard  manure  and  thorough  tillage.  Up 
to  the  last  year,  he  was  a  large  purchaser  of  hay,  as 
that  produced  on  the  farm  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  to  make  the 
quantity  of  manure  required ;  but  last  year  he  had 
got  his  meadows  into  such  a  condition,  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  more  hay  than  was  required  for  his  stock,  and 
he  will  hereafter  be  able  to  feed  from  the  produce  of 
his  own  land,  all  the  stock  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
keep  it  in  a  highly  productive  condition.  Mr.  G.  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  “  high  farming.”  He  knows  that 
while  poor  farming  is  unprofitable,  good  farming  will 
pay  handsomely. 

The  Jersey  cattle  are  Mr.  G.’s  favorites,  of  which  he 
has  some  very  handsome  specimens,  among  which  we 
may  name  his  imported  cow  “  Zilla,”  which  took  the 
first  prize  in  her  class  at  the  last  Conn.  State  Fair,  and 
the  young  bull,  “Capt.  Darling,”  advertised  for  sale 
in  this  paper.  He  has  also  a  small  flock  of  superior 


Cotswold  sheep,  imported  and  bred  by  himself,  which 
he  proposes  to  sell,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  advertise¬ 
ment. 

In  his  poultry-yards,  we  found  a  rare  collection  of 
birds,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  from  an  eight 
ounce  bantam  to  a  thirty  pound  turkey.  Among  the 
rarer  varieties  were  the  Golden,  Silver,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Pheasants,  with  the  California  Quail,  all  of 
which  Mr.  G.  has  been  very  successful  in  rearing. 
In  his  ponds  were  the  Laughing,  Falkland  Island, 
Brant,  White  China  and  other  varieties  of  Geese,  and 
Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Wood,  and  other  Ducks,  with  many 
other  birds,  forming  together  a  rich  and  rare  collection, 
well  worth  a  journey  to  see. 

Valuable  Stock  Leaving  England. — The  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  Daily  Post,  of  July  31st,  notices  the 
arrival  in  that  city  for  shipment  to  America,  “of 
twenty-four  fine  animals,  including  six  bulls,  fourteen 
heifers  and  yearlings,  and  four  cows  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed,  purchased  in  Ayrshire,  from  the  most 
celebrated  breeders,  by  Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  for  the  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  they  are  all 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  a  justly  celebrated  breed 
of  dairy  stock.  Twelve  were  shipped  on  board  the 
Agnes,  on  Wednesday  last,  for  Boston;  the  other 
twelve  will  be  shipped  for  the  same  destination  in 
course  of  the  ensuing  week.”  The  same  paragraph 
announces  the  coming  of  “  several  fine  Southdown 
rams,  from  the  herds  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire,  purchased  for  Colonel  Morris,  New- 
York,  and  two  splendid  bulls  of  the  Durham  short¬ 
horn  breed,  for  Adelaide,  in  Australia,  both  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine  animals,  and  though  young  giving  unmistakable 
evidence  of  fine  breeding.” 

Cochran’s  Farm  Accounts. — While  writing  allow 
me  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  noticing  in  a 
March  number,  Mr.  Cochran’s  “  System  of  Farm  Ac¬ 
counts.”  I  sent  for  a  set  of  books,  and  for  one  can 
speak  highly  of  their  value.  As  a  general  thing,  we 
farmers  are  apt  to  be  very  slack  in  keeping  our  ac¬ 
counts,  and  many  of  us  keep  none  at  all,  except  with 
each  other.  But  the  publication  of  such  an  excellent 
system  as  that  of  W.  D.  Cochran  of  Detroit,  is  likely 
to  produce  a  change  for  the  better.  You  can  hardly 
do  more  good  than  by  urging  farmers  to  adopt  his  sys¬ 
tem.  J.  E.  W.  Durant ,  Iowa. 

The  Farm;  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Ag¬ 
riculture  ;  or  How  to  Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops. 
Embracing  an  Exposition  of  the  Nature  and  Action  of 
Soils  and  Manures  ;  the  Principles  of  Rotation  in  Crop¬ 
ping  ;  Directions  for  Irrigation,  Draining,  Subsoiling, 
Fencing,  Planting  Hedges,  etc.  ;  Descriptions  of  Im¬ 
proved  Agricultural  Implements  ;  Instruction  in  the 
Cultivation  of  the  various  Farm  Crops  ;  How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  Orchards,  etc.  With  a  most  valuable 
Essay  on  Farm  Management.  By  the  author  of  “  How 
to  Behave,”  “  How  to  do  Business,”  “The  Garden,”  etc. 
New-York:  Fowler  &  Wells,  1858  [Price,  postpaid, 
in  paper,  30  cents  ;  in  muslin,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  at  this 
office.] 

The  above  title  page  gives  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
excellent  little  hand-book  so  completely  that  no  further 
summary  is  necessary.  While  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  new  presented,  the  author  has  shown  much 
judgement  in  his  selections  and  condensations. 

Charcoal  Dust  as  a  Manure. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  commends  from  long  experience, 
charcoal  dust  especially  as  a  manure  for  onions,  corn, 
and  grass.  An  inch  of  coal  dust  is  spread  over  the 
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onion  bed  before  sowing  the  seed  ;  a  fair  crop  always 
results.  When  the  corn  is  about  two  inches  high,  he 
applies  half  a  pint  per  hill,  and  thinks  every  bushel  so 
used  adds  a  bushel  to  the  crop.  It  gives  good  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands. 

Chautauque  Co.  Ag.  Society— The  Fair  this  year 
is  to  be  held  at  Fredonia  Sept.  21st,  22d  and  23d.  The 
address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  the  23d,  by  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson.  We  expect  a  good  time.  Our 
grounds  are  almost  unequalled  in  beauty  and  conve¬ 
nience.  We  open  the  door  for  competition  to  those 
counties  that  join  us,  both  in  our  own  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  hope  to  see  many  from  out  of  our  coun¬ 
ty.  A.  s.  M. 

Is  Buckwheat  an  Exhausting  Crop  ? 

I  will  give  an  authentic  case  coming  under  my  own 
notice,  at  variance  with  the  usually  received  theory. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  had  grown  on  the  same  field  (and 
a  poor  field  naturally  at  that)  for  twenty  six  years 
consecutively ,  the  above  crop  with  a  fair  average  re¬ 
turn,  no  other  manure  having  been  carried  on  the  field 
than  the  buckwheat  haulm  regularly  returned.  Said 
neighbor  having  died,  the  farm  came  into  possession  of 
others,  who  raised  in  the  succeeding  years  good  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  clover.  Your  correspondent  “  D. 
S.”  is  cognisant  doubtless  of  the  above  facts. 

Practical  application  :  Use  buckwheat  as  a  cleaning 
crop.  G.  E.  H. 

CHINESE  PIGS. — Also  a  few  Breeding  Sows, 

and  Boars — warranted  of  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 
HORACE  HUMPHREY, 

Aug.  26 — w&mlt.*  Winchester  Centre,  Conn. 


ELIDE  ISLAND  GUANO at  $40  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.  GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.,  60  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New-York.  Aug.  5— w8tm2t. 

0£A  AAA  PEAR  TREES,  Standards  and 

Dwarfs,  best  varieties.  GEO.  W. 
WILSON,  Malden,  Mass.  Aug.  1 — m3ms 

Thomas  &  herendeen’s  nurseries. 

ThoMAS  &  Herendeen,  (formerly  J.  J.  Thomas,) 
offer  for  sale  at  their  nurseries,  at  Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  a  very  extensive  collection  of 

Apples,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  finest  select  va¬ 
rieties. 

Peaches,  affording  a  succession  of  the  best  fruits  for  two 
months. 

Cherries,  comprising  all  the  well  proved  and  valuable  new 
kinds. 

Pears,  dwarfs  and  standards,  the  best  chosen  varieties. 
Plums,  containing  a  full  list  of  approved  sorts;  besides 
an  ample  supply  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  and  the  smaller  fruits  generally. 

Their  trees  are  not  only  of  vigorous,  handsome  and  heal¬ 
thy  growth,  but  are  propagated  with  great  care  to  insure 
accuracy,  and  exclusively  of  such  sorts  as  have  been  am¬ 
ply  proved  by  fruiting,  their  list  of  apples  alone  being  se¬ 
lected  from  specimen  orchards  of  several  hundred  varie¬ 
ties  in  bearing. 

Their  Ornamental  Department  contains  the  best 
HARDY  IMPORTED  &  AMERICAN  EVER  GREYS, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  flowering 
plants,  &c. 

All  orders  addressed  to  Thomas  fy  Herendeen ,  Macedon , 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  or  if  for  Standard  Pears,  to  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Union  Springs ,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  meet 
with  careful  and  prompt  attention,  and  packing  will  be 
performed  in  the  most  secure  manner  for  safe  conveyance 
to  any  part  of  the  continent.  In  all  cases  where  desired, 
selections  will  be  made  with  scrupulous  care  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors. _ Aug.  26— weowlmlt. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman 


FIELD’S  PEAR  CULTURE.— A  Treatise  on 

the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  in  Ame¬ 
rica — a  full  catalogue  and  description  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties — their  adaptation  to  Dwarfs  and  Standards— the 
best  modes  of  pruning,  with  directions  for  ripening  and 
preserving  the  fruit — numerous  engravings  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  exhibit  both  the  erroneous  and  correct  modes  of 
treatment.  By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Price  75  Cents. 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
A.  O.  MOORE,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 
Aug.  26 — -\v2tmlt.  140  Fulton  St.,  New-York. 

]\/f AKE  YOUR  OWN  SUGAR.— Full  i  nstruc- 
JaJL  lions  for  making  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  from 
the  New  Sugar  Canes,  and  a  description  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  utensils  required  ;  simple  and  plain  for  the  use 
of  fanners;  to  which  are  added  the  latest  experience  of 
those  who  have  made  sugar,  and  J.  S.  Lovering’s  pamph¬ 
let,  all  contained  in  Olcott’s  new  work, 

“Sorgho  and  Imphee.”  Price  $1. 

Sent  by  mail  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  O  MOORE,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 
Aug.  26 — w2tmlt.  140  Fulton  St.,  New- York 

Cider  Mills  etsid  Presses, 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHERS, 
TAOR  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 


Aug.  1— m2tw4t 


34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  <$-  Knox  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE  —  PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2k  inches  rise,--  $12 per  1000.  2  inches  rise,..  $12  per  1000. 
U  “  “  ..  15  “  3  “  “  ..  18  “ 

d  “  “  ..  18  “  4  “  «  ..  40  “ 

51  “  “  -  40  “  5  “  “  ..  60  “ 

ql  “  “  ..  60  “  6  “  “  ..  80  “ 

7£  “  “  ..  75  “  8  “  “  ..  125  “ 

Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Cartage  free. 

C.  &  W.  M’C AMMON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
'Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1— ■ w&m8tn.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


He w- York  State  Tile  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

THE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them.  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2k  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,0Q0.  2  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000 


a 

hi 

fl 
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15 
..  18 
..  40 
..  60 
75 


18 
..  40 
..  60 
..  80 
..  125 


Orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
Cartage  free.  ALDERSON  &  jACKSON. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

A  nvil  8 — w2m — eow2m — w2m — m6t. 
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BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  descended  from  the 
imported  stock  of  Col.  Morris,  and  warranted  pure. 
For  sale  at  $5  each  when  six  weeks  old,  delivered  at  the 
cars.  WILLIAM  J.  PETTEE, 

Sept.  2— w3tmlt*  Lakeville,  Conn. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING  STRAW¬ 
BERRY. — The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  orders  from  his  patrons  and  others,  for  this  renown¬ 
ed  Strawberry.  Pains  will  be  taken  to  till  all  the  orders 
carefully  and  promptly,  and  can  be  depended  on  as  genu¬ 
ine,  as  none  will  be  sold  by  the  subscriber,  except  from  the 
original  and  true  stock.  Price  $2  per  100.  When  500  are 
taken  $1.50  per  100 :  $10  per  1000. 

W.  THORBURN,  Seedsman,  492  Broadway, 
Aug.  19— w3tmlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY.— 

The  subscriber  again  offers  this  unrivalled  Straw¬ 
berry  for  sale.  The  experience  of  another  season  has  fully 
proved  it  to  be  the  finest  Strawberry  out,  as  all  who  have 
had  it  acknowledge  it  has  no  equal,  and  being  a  perfect 
plant  requiring  no  fertilizer,  is  much  more  reliable. 

The  subscriber  having  fruited  about  one  acre  of  it  the 
present  season,  will  be  able  to  furnish  plants  to  those  de¬ 
siring  them,  by  the  middle  of  August.  Price  $2  per  100 
When  500  are  taken,  $1.50  per  100  ;  $10  per  1000. 

Address  JOHN  DINGWALL,  Florist, 
Aug.  19— w4mlt.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Wilsosa’s  Alfoaiiy  Seedling!” 

The  Best  and  Most  Prolific  Market  Strawberry ! ! 

Yields  150  to  200  Bushels  per  Acre. 

I  AM  prepared  to  sell  plants  of  this  superior  variety  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  The  fact  that  the  Straw¬ 
berries  of  this  kind,  marketed  by  me  the  present  season, 
were  the  best  and  largest  sold  in  Albany,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  thrift  and  quality  of  the  plants.  Price, 
delivered  in  Albany,  $10  a  thousand— $1.50  a  hundred,  or 
$1.00  for  fifty.  Orders  accompanied  by  cash  promptly 
attended  to.  Address  WM.  RICHARDSON, 

96  South  Pearl  Street, 

July  22 — m&wtf.  Albany,  N.  Y> 

ONE  MILLION  FIRST  QUALITY 

two-year-old  Apple  Seedlings — 100,000  strong  one- 
year-old  Apple  Seedlings — 25,000  first  quality  (5  to  8  feet.) 
Apple  Trees — 50,000  Evergreens ,  from  6  inches  to  4  feet 
high,  nursery  grown,  of  most  the  hardy  varieties  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America— Mountain  Ash .  Horse  Chestnut ,  Sugar 
and  Silver  Maple,  White  Ash,  plants  and  trees,  and  Tyro¬ 
lese  Larch ,  &c.,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  and  low  prices. 
Inquiries  promptly  answered.  L.  K.  SCOFIELD  &  CO., 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Nurseries.  Sept.  1 — mlt. 

BLOOD  AND  WOOL  MANURE —This  article 

has  proved  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  in  various 
trials  this  spring.  ‘For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  12— w4tm2t.  34  Cliff  Street,  New-York. 

TO  PRACTICAL  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 

IIS  FERTILIZERS.— The  NATIONAL  FERTILI¬ 
ZER,  a  modern  compost,  is  prepared  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  L.  Harper,  L.  L.  I).,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  in  the  State 
University  of  Mississippi,  as  also  State  Geologist.  Its 
basis  is  the  Green  Sand  Marl  of  New-Jersey,  which  is 
chemically  combined  with  fish  and  pure  animal  bone.  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  for  this  and  foreign  countries  have  been  gran¬ 
ted.  It  is  unhesitatingly  accredited  superior  to  Peruvian 
Guano— strengthening  the  soil  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  exhausting  land  where  applied.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  of  plants  and  all  cereals  is  largely  augmented; 
while  it  supplies  a  continuous  source  of  Fertility.  For 
sandy,  barren  and  abandoned  lands,  and  where  other 
manures  have  failed,  we  ask  but  one  trial,  trusting  solely 
upon  the  rare  constituents  which  this  fertilizer  abundant¬ 
ly  possesses,  and  which  are  so  wholly  and  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  in  an  article  of  fertility,  such  as  is  here  reliably 
represented.  We  would  beg  the  attention  of  Farmers  to 
its  use  the  coming  autumn  for  winter  grain,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  has*  arrested  the  rot  in  potatoes  after  decay  has 
commenced.  Price  r»er  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  $35.  For  all  de¬ 
tailed  particulars,  analyses,  directions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  apply  or  send  to  the  office  of  the  National  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Company,  37  Fulton  St,  New-York. 

JOS.  C.  CANNING,  Agent. 
We  would  distinctly  give  notice,  [as  abortive  imitations 
and  attempted  infringements  upon  our  patents  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made.]  that  we  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  other  Fertilizing  Companies  of  any  character  or 
name.  Aug.  19— w&m3mos. 


Andre  leroy’s  nurseries, 

At  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries—the  most  extensive  in 
Europe— has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Stocks,  &c.,  for 
the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  disposition. 

The  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years,  by  numerous  and  important  invoices  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  especial  culture  which  he  has  established  for  that 
market,  upon  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  are  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  proper  and  faithful  execution 
of  their  orders. 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  138  Pearl 
Street,  New-York,  his  sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S. 

Note. — All  advertisements  or  circulars  bearing  the 
name  of  Leroy,  Angers,  must  not  be  considered  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  house,  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Bkuguiere  is  our  Agent.  Address 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  New-York. 

Sep.  2— w&m4m.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Angers,  France. 

NEWMAN’S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 

— Is  a  sweet,  fine  flavored,  large  sized  berry,  and  the 
plants  are  as  free  from  thorns  as  the  black  raspberry 
Send  for  a  circular.  A.  A  BENSEL, 

Milton,  Ulster  Co ,  N,  Y. 
True  H.  R.  Antwerp  Raspberry  plants  in  quantities. 
Aug.  19—  weow2mlt.* 

PERUVIAN  GUANO — Government  Brand  and 
Weight— for  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  12— w4tm2t.  34  Clift’  Street,  New-York. 

PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES — SUPERIOR 

FRUITS,  &c. —  WM.  R.  PRINCE  $  CO.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  will  send  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps, 
their  priced  Catalogues.  The  Descriptive  Crdalogue  of 
Strawberries  for  1858,  is  now  ready.  This  is  the  only  gen¬ 
eral  collection  in  the  Union,  and  comprises  50  varieties  not 
obtainable  elsewhere.  The  prices  are  much  lower  than 
charged  by  others,  and  in  no  case  will  any  kind  be  charg¬ 
ed  above  the  lowest  rates  advertised  elsewhere.  Prince’s 
Magnate,  largest  of  all,  $2.50  per  100.  Imperial  Scarlet 
and  Young’s  Seedling,  $2.50.  Prince’s  Eclipse  and  Hook¬ 
er,  $2.  GloboBe  Scarlet,  Marylandica  and  Charles’  Favo¬ 
rite,  $3.  Wilson’s  Albany,  Jenny  Lind,  Scott’s  Seedling, 
and  Primate,  $1.50.  Ladies  Pine,  $3.  McAvoy’s  Superior 
$1  per  100.  Peabody,  Le  Baron  and  Boyden’s  Mammoth, 
$1  per  dozen  and  $4  per  100.  20  plentiful  varieties  $1  per 

100  and  $4  to  $5  per  1000.  The  Collection  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots  is  unrivaled,  and  priced  to  venders  at  very 
low  rates.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Native  Grapes  in 
press.  Aug.  12 — wltmlt. 

Notice  to  German  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

A  GENTLEMAN  at  the  south  wants  an  associate  in 
partnership,  who  understands  the  culture  of  the 
grapevine  in  the  open  air,  and  raising  and  management  of 
fruit  trees,  and  also  vegetable  gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
He  must  be  a  German  man  and  married,  and  should  speak 
English.  He  must  be  sober  and  of  steady  habits  of  indus¬ 
try.  A  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  promised  to  him. 
Address  J.  B.,  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

July  22— w3t— xfi3t.  _ _ 

CO  R  I  A.  —  This  New  Fertilizer  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  from 
leather  scraps,  dead  animals,  blood,  hair  and  bones,  by  a 
newly  discovered  process — is  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  it  into  direct  competition  with  Guano 
and  super  phosphates.  The  above  mentioned  articles  are 
melted  by  chemicals  and  heat  down  to  a  jelly,  all  the  am¬ 
monia  in  which  they  abound  being  retained.  This  jelly  is 
then  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  barreled  for 
sale.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  “Coria”  is  soluble  in 

water,  and  the  rest  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Several  new  agents  in  this.manure  give 
it  great  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  those  chemists  who  have 
examined  it— amongst  others  tannic  acid ,  which  gives 
the  firmness  and  flavor  to  the  fruit,  making  it  of  great 
value  for  fruit  trees.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  and  win- 
tcr  .grain,  it  is  beyond  comparison. 

And  we  are  ready  to  put  it  against  Guano  or  any  other 
fertilizer  in  the  market  for  quickness  of  operation  and 
above  all  its  lasting  qualities  in  the  soil.  It  is  packed  in 
new  barrels,  and  will  be  sold  for  $40  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
tare  off.  For  further  information  apply  to 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 
Exclusive  agents  of  the  L.  M.  Co  , 

Aug.  19— w6m3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New  A  ork. 
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Five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  A  YEAR!  A  CHANCE  TO  MARE  MO¬ 
NEY  AND  DO  GOOD  !  More  than  a  Hundred  kinds  of 
Popular  Books  for  the  People. 

Book  Agents,  Colporteurs,  and  Canvassers,  can  be  sure 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  business  by  engaging  in  the  sale 
of  our  publications.  They  are  all  good  books,  well  print¬ 
ed,  well  bound,  and  very  popular.  Scarcely  a  family  in 
the  country  but  would  be  glad  to  buy  one  or  more  of  them, 
when  brought  to  their  door. 

From  $5  to  $10  per  day  can  be  cleared  where  persever¬ 
ance,  industry  and  skill  are  exercised. 

Those  desiring  Agencies  will  for  particulars  address 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Aug.  19 — w&mlt.  25  Park  Row,  New- York. 

Short-Horn  Hull  Calves* 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  a  few 
superior  bull  calves  with  good  pedigrees.  They  may 
be  seen  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  the  Rhinebeck 
station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 

Aug.  5 — w3tm.3t.  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

f3jt<cfe.©l£.’§  Cider  Mill  and  .Press. 
COMBINED  POTATO  DIGGER  AND  DOUBLE 
MOLDBOARD  PLOW, 

Easily  converted,  into  either. 
HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS ,  &c. 
EXCELSIOR  FAN  MILLS. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

GO  Cortlandt  Street,  New- York. 

July  15 — w&m3m 
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EDERICK’S  PATENT  PARALLEL  LEVER 
HAY  PRESSES 


The  subscriber  manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on 
band  all  sizes  of  this  celebrated  Hay  Press,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  competition  with  any  other  Hay  Press  made.  Also 
a  superior  article  of  Scotch  Harrows  and  Feed  Cutters ,  all 
of  which  he  offers  to  the  public  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

EDWARD  WILSON, 

Successor  to  Wm.  Deering  &  Co., 

No.  58,  60,  62  and  64,  Bleecker  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Reference— Davidson  &  Viele,  to  whom  orders  may  be 
addressed,  and  of  whom  information  may  be  obtained. 

Aug.  19 — w&mtf. 
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LIDE  ISLAND  GUANO— For  sale  by 

'J  A.  LONGETT,  34  Cliff  Street, 

Aug.  12— w4tmlt.  New- York. 


For  the  Harvest  of  185§. 


The  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 

Manny's  Patent  with  Wood’s  Improvement. 

IT  is  with  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  with  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  Mower.  The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Harvest  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
where  it  was  awarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  furnished  two  scythes,  two  extra  guards,  two 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machines  as  heretofore  The  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  varies  in  price  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  Mower,  steel  Bar . .  $115.00 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22 — w4ms&mtf  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Gr  O  0:3D  MBDICINES- 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  he  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  Avork  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  Ave  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  aaLo  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  hut  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Neivous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  Avhich  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  oavii  neighbors  and  your  oavii  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C."  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everyAvhere. 

March  H — Avlam — mtf. 
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VERMONT  STATE  F  A  I  R— 

At  Burlington,  Sept.  13,  14,  15,  16  &  17. 

I2£F“  Half  Fare  on  Railroads  and  Steamboats.  Stock  and 
all  articles  for  Exhibition,  carried  and  retuimed  free. 

Aug.  26 — w4mlt. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI¬ 
ETY— A  Sweepstakes  Premium  is  offered  for  the 
best  Stud  Horse  four  years  old  or  over,  for  the  best  pair 
of  matched  Horses  or  Mares,  and  for  the  best  single 
Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  Rome  on  the  28th,  29th, 
and  30th  days  of  September  next.  Each  competitor  to 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $2.00,  and  the  Winner  in  each  class 
to  take  the  entire  purse  so  obtained,  and  $5.00  and  a  Di¬ 
ploma  from  the  Society.  Competition  open  to  the  World. 
Any  person  desiring  information  relative  to  the  above, 
will  please  address  the  Secretary  at  Vernon  Centre,  to 
whom  notice  of  a  design  to  compete  should  be  forwarded 
as  early  as  possible.  Competent  and  impartial  judges  will 
be  in  attendance.  S.  A.  Bunce,  Secretary. 

Aug  26. — w5t. 

One  vol.,  12  mo. — Price  $1.00,  post-paid. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS — A  Practical  and  copiously 

Illustrated  Register  of  Rural  Economy  and  Rural 
Taste,  including  Country  Dwellings,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  Implements,  and  all  Farm  and  Garden 
Processes— 440  Engravings.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Albany. 
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CRANBERRY  PLANTS— NEW  ROCHELLE 

v-y  Blackberry  -Raspberries— Red  and  White  Currants— 
Grapes,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  All  genuine  plants,  for  sale 
at  the  lowest  prices  to  dealers  and  others.  F.  TROW¬ 
BRIDGE.  New-Ha-ven,  Ct.  July  22. 1858. 

AVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 

SEED  GROWERS, 

Philadelphia,  21  &  23  South  6th  Street. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  18  South  Main  Steeet. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  297  King  Street.  Jul  22* 

I  EL  A  WARE  GRAPE  VINES. —  True  Dela¬ 
ware  Grape  Vines ,  propagated  from  the  original 
stock  ;  strong,  hardy  plants,  cultivated  in  the  open  ground. 
Also  Logan.  Rebecca,  and  Diana  vines,  ready  for  delivery 
this  fall.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O.  Au.  19. 

EMERY  BROTHERS — Proprietors  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Agricultural  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  their  Patent  Railroad  Horse  Powers,  and  of  the 
largest  and  best  variety  of  Agricultural  Machinery  in  this 
country.-  All  articles  warranted.  July  29. 

HALLOCK’S  AG.  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 

STORE,  No.  2  Agricultural  Buildings,  108  Buffalo- 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Circular  and  Cross-cut  Saw- 
Mills,  Horse  Powers,  and  all  machines  adapted  to  them, 
Implements  of  all  kinds,  Seeds,  &c.,  &c.  July  15. 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE — A  few  thorough¬ 
breds,  consisting  oi  Bulls,  Cows,  Calves.  &c.,  bred 
from  the  best  imported  stock.  G.  CLARKE, 

Dec.  1? — wtf  East  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JM.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  Growers  and 

•  Importers  of 

Vegetable,  Fruit,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ware-House  No.  15  Jolm-street,  New- York.  Aug — 12 

LAKE  VIEW  FLOWER  GARDEN.— Green- 

House  and  Bedding  plants  in  variety.  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  &c.  I  shall  make  it  my  aim  to  supply  customers 
with  articles  as  good  and  cheap  as  any  other  in  the  trade, 
and  furnish  any  information  in  my  power  to  assist  in  their 
management.  Edgar  Sanders.  Box  4183,  Chicago.  Ill. 

PURE-BRED  DURHAM  CATTLE,  FRENCH 

Merino  Sheep,  Spanish  Merino  Sheep,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
and  Goe’s  Improved  White  Pigs— also  Madagascar  or 
Fancy  Lop-Eared  Rabbits.  JOHN  S.  GOE,  44  miles  east 
of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  July  8— w6m* 

RHODE’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— 

Each  lot  offered  for  sale  regularly  analysed  and  war¬ 
ranted — packed  in  barrels  and  hags— price  $45  per  ton  of 
2000  lbs.  Manufactured  by  B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO.  Of¬ 
fice  82  South-st.,  Bowley’s  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md.  Jul.  22. 

SUFFOLK  SWINE. — The  subscribers  have  on 

hand  and  for  sale  pure  blood  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from 
their  importations  and  descendants.  Address  JOSTAH 
or  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass.  Aug.  5-ly* 

rPHOROUGH - BRED  SHORT -HORNS  FOR 

i  SALE. — I  have  for  sale  several  Short-Horn  Bulls  and 
Heifers,  bred  by  myself,  from  imported  Duchess  or  Bates 
stock.  Address  Du.  HERMAN  WENDELL,  Hazelwood, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  July  22. 

'T'HOROUGII-BRED  STOCK.— I  have  always 

on  hand  for  sale,  which  will  be  put  upon  the  railroad 
cars,  and  sent  carefully  by  Adam’s  Express  to  purchasers, 
8hort~Horn  Catfle,  South-Down  Sheep  and  Spanish 
Hogs.  C.  M.  CLAY,  Whitehall  Post  Office,  Madison 
County,  Ky.  July  29 — wtf. 

WILLIAM  THORBURN,  Importer 

and  Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  Garden,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalogues  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address  No.  492  Broadway,  Albany,  New- 
York.  Aug.  19. 
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0.  H  I  C  K  0  K,  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
manufacturers  of 
Cider  Mills,  Corn-Sjalk  Cutters  and  Grinders,  and 
Book-Binders’  Machinery.  Jul  2.2 
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Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  PIETY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1851,  4,  5,  6,  7,  cau  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  "The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855, ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits 
&c.— price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Timothy — Spring  and  Summer  Seeding. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  in  a  large  degree  the  culti¬ 
vated  grasses  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Union, 
though  some  attention  is  given  to  June  or  blue  grass, 
red-top,  fowl-meadow,  orchard  grass,  etc.,  yet  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  sow  only  these  two  varieties.  In  our 
own  experience,  white  clover,  red-top,  and  June  grass, 
come  in  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  very  luxuriant¬ 
ly,  so  that  perhaps  they  need  less  attention  than  the 
kinds  first  above  named.  Our  present  purpose  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  remark  more  particularly  on  the  season  and 
manner  of  seeding  land  to  timothy,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  desirable  results.  This  is  ever  an  important 
question,  but  of  late  it  has  become  of  more  special  in¬ 
terest,  as  farmers  are  more  generally  seeking  to  com¬ 
bine  stock,  grain,  and  fruit  growing — a  “  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry  ”  not  likely  to  fail  at  all  points,  however  un- 
propitious  in  season,  market  value,  etc.,  one  or  more 
may  be. 

Upon  this  question  of  seeding,  numerous  experiments 
have  been  tried  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject — spring,  summer,  early  and  late  autumn, 
have  been  chosen  for  sowing  timothy  and  kindred 
grasses — and  with  ever  varying  results,  influenced  by 
the  season,  manner  of  sowing,  and  accompanying  cropt 

1.  Spring  seeding  with  oats,  barley,  or  spring  wheat, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  excellent  results  ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  failures  predominate.  For  this  there  are 
several  causes.  Spring  grains,  if  of  luxuriant  growth, 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  on  land  properly  fit  for  stock- 
ing  to  grass,  shade  the  ground  very  perfectly,  discour¬ 
aging  the  growth  of  grass  seeds  even  if  they  vegetate 


favorably.  Those  grains  are  harvested  at  midsummer, 
removing  this  shade,  and  should  the  weather  prove  hot 
and  dry,  exposing  the  grass  to  heat  and  drouth  they 
are  illy  prepared  to  withstand.  If,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  grasshoppers  are  abundant,  they  injure  new¬ 
ly  seeded  grass  lands  very  materially — we  have  seen 
them  entirely  stripped  of  verdure  by  this  insect.  On 
soils  in  a  low  state  of  fertility,  the  grass  seed  suffers 
from  starvation,  the  lesser  plants  yielding  to  the  larger, 
and  being  a  feeble  growth  perish  readily  from  drouth 
and  insects. 

Successful  spring  seeding  most  usually  results  in  wet 
seasons — those  too  wet  for  grain  proving  favorable  to 
grass,  and  giving  greater  chance  for  its  growth.  Again, 
when  plenty  of  seed  is  given,  early  and  upon  favora¬ 
ble  soils,  and  no  drouth  occurs,  good  results  follow. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  seeding  with 
mixed  grass  on  spring  grain,  we  have  ever  seen  prac¬ 
ticed,  is  to  sow  early  in  spring,  with  barley,  about 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  clover  and  timothy  seed, 
mixed  together.  Sow  before  the  last  light  harrowing, 
or  afterward  following  with  the  roller ;  which  in  most 
cases  covers  the  seed  sufficiently  and  leaves  the  soli  in 
a  good  state  for  the  growth  of  the  grass  crop.  The 
same  success  attends  with  oats  or  wheat,  if  sown  as 
early,  and  in  all  cases  something  depends  on  the  sea¬ 
son  which  follows.  The  product  of  land  so  seeded  is 
usually  iarge — the  clover  (especially  if  dressed  with 
plaster,)  giving  considerable  fall  feed,  and  a  good  crop 
of  hay  the  next  year,  and  if  desired,  a  fair  product  of 
clover  seed.  The  timothy  dotes  not  appear  largely  until 
the  second  year,  and  in  case  the  clover  suffers  from 
the  winter,  takes  its  place.  By  the  third  year  the  crop 
will  be  mostly  timothy,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  remain 
in  grass  for  some  time,  should  receive  some  fertilizing 
application. 

This  mixture  of  grass  furnishes  more  hay  and  pas¬ 
turage  than  either  alone,  and  one  of  our  best  farmers 
recently  told  us  that  he  should  practice  it  invariably 
on  all  his  land.  He  was  sure  of  a  fair  crop  of  grass, 
if  the  seed  took,  even  if  the  winter  should  kill  out  the 
clover — a  frequent  case  on  undrained  clayey  soils. 

2.  Summer  seeding  is  but  little  practiced,  save  in 
the  New  England  States,  where  timothy  and  red-top, 
and  some  times  clover,  are  often  sown  after  the  last 
hoeing  of  the  corn  in  midsummer.  Level  culture  is 
practiced,  and  immediately  after  hoeing,  the  grass 
seeds  sown,  and  then  either  raked  or  hoed  in  by  hand. 
Usually  two  crops  of  eorn  are  grown  in  succession  be¬ 
fore  seeding,  each  well  manured  and  cleanly  cultivated ; 
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and  should  the  season  prove  favorable,  good  grass  crops 
usually  result.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  failures 
are  most  frequent,  but  the  land  is  well  prepared  for 
autumn  seeding,  of  which  we  thall  speak  in  continu¬ 
ing  our  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  summer  seeding  is  to  get  a  grass  crop 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  unless  the  summer  is  cool  and 
moist  as  above  remarked,  disappointment  results.  We 
think  there  is  more  risk  of  loss  at  this  season,  than 
either  spring  or  fall,  though  when  successful,  a  larger 
first  crop  is  given  than  from  fall  sowing. 


Manures. 

From  early  historic  periods  we  learn  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  animals  was  applied  to  the  land  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  cultivated  crops,  and 
also  for  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  That  the 
application  of  manure  to  the  land  would  effect  these 
two  objects,  was  a  well  known  fact  thousands  of  years 
ago;  and  in  view  of  these  facts ,  the  manuring  of  cul¬ 
tivated  land  has  been  practiced  from  that  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  But  why  these  things  were  facts,  were  not 
fully  understood  till  within  a  few  years  past.  But  the 
analyses  of  competent  chemists  have  shown  that  a 
fertile  soil  contains  some  nine  or  ten  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  more 
especially  to  such  as  are  adapted  for  food  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  of  animals.  These  inorganic  elements  of 
plants,  as  they  are  termed,  exist  in  fertile  soils  in  an 
available  soluble  form,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  up  by 
the  rootlets  of  plants,  and  these^  in  combination  with 
four  other  gaseous  or  organic  forms  of  matter,  become 
assimilated  and  organized  into  that  endless  variety  of 
plants  that  we  see  around  us.  These  various  process¬ 
es  and  products  are  all  the  results  of  those  natural 
laws  that  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Analyses  further  show  us  that  those  various  ele¬ 
ments  that  compose  the  plant  are  also  required  in  the 
composition  of  the  animal;  but  the  animal  has  not 
been  endowed  with  power  to  take  directly  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  those  necessary  ingredients  that  are 
requisite  for  its  growth,  sustenance  and  existence.  It 
is  only  through  the  intervention  of  plants,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  the  animal  obtains  from  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere  the  necessary  food  for  its  subsistence. 

Experience  has  thousands  of  times  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  if  an  originally  fertile  soil  is  cropped 
year  after  year,  and  the  produce  annually  removed, 
and  no  returns  made  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure, 
the  soil  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  nearly  sterile.  The 
reason  of  this  is  so  obvious,  that  all  understand  it. 
Experience  has  also  thousands  of  times  proved  that 
the  same  impoverished  field  can  be  restored  to  its 
original  fertility  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  use  of  farm¬ 
yard  or  other  manures.  The  reason  of  this  is  also 
very  plain.  The  manure  contains  a  large  per  eentage, 
in  an  available  form,  those  very  substances  extracted 
from  the  soil,  (by  the  removed  crops,)  in  addition  to 
much  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

When  cattle  are  fed  on  hay,  grain  and  roots,  some 
portions  of  the  food  go  to  replace  the  daily  waste  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  system,  and  perhaps  to  add  a  trifling 
amount  to  the  bone,  fat  and  muscle  of  the  animal, 
while  a  larger  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of 
the  food  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  heat, 


respiration,  &c.,  and  passes  off  from  the  lungs  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but,  after  all,  most 
of  the  nitrogen  and  earthy  elements  of  the  food  are 
voided  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements,  and  these 
excrements,  as  food  for  plants,  are  valuable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  richness  of  the  food  upon  which  the  animal 
subsists. 

The  manure  derived  from  cattle  fed  on  bog  hay  and 
rye  straw  is  always  of  poor  quality — that  from  cattle 
kept  on  good  English  hay  and  clover  being  much  bet¬ 
ter — with  a  liberal  allowance  of  Indian  meal,  or  oil 
cake,  with  the  hay,  better  still.  But  the  manure  de¬ 
rived  from  animals  and  birds  that  feed  wholly  on 
“flesh  or  fish,”  is  vastly  richer  in  the  essentials  of  a 
good  manure,  than  that  derived  from  vegetable  food. 
Peruvian  guano  is  an  illustration  of  this ;  it  is  the  large 
per  eentage  of  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates,  that  gives 
such  intrinsic  and  practical  value  to  a  prime  guano. 
The  birds  depositing  the  guano  subsist  wholly  on  fish 
“  From  extensive  series  of  analyses,  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  in  a  given  time,  the  faeces  of  a  man  will 
yield  4£  lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  the  urine  voided  in  the  same 
period,  will  yield  more  than  lOf  lbs.  Of  phosphates, 
the  faeces  in  the  same  time,  will  give  lbs. ;  the  urine 
contains  \\  lbs.  Of  inorganic  matters,  (the  ash  or 
salts,)  faeces,  2|  lbs.;  urine,  12  lbs.” 

Probably  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle  may  not  bear 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  those  of  man.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bonssingault,  a  cow  voids  in  a  year  6,570 
lbs.  of  urine,  containing  773  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and 
of  nitrogen  29  lbs.,  capable  of  yielding  35  lbs  of  am¬ 
monia.  Sprengel  makes  all  the  figures  much  larger. 
But  taking  the  smallest  estimate,  and  probably  the 
urine  voided  by  a  herd  of  cows,  if  it  could  all  be  saved 
and  applied  to  the  land,  would  be  found  of  more  value 
than  the  solid  portion  of  the  manure,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  salts  and  nitrogen  are  useful.  This  seems  to  be 
unknown  to  farmers  generally,  or  if  known,  is  unheed¬ 
ed  by  a  large  majority  of  them.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country,  scarcely  one  farmer  in  ten  uses  any  means 
to  save  the  urine  of  the  cattle  during  the  time  they 
are  housed  through  the  foddering  season  ;  the  cattle 
lay  upon  the  bare  floor  of  the  hovel  without  litter  or 
bedding,  the  urine  drains  through  the  cracks  in  the 
floor  and  is  lost ;  the  manure  is  thrown  out  at  the  doors 
or  windows,  exposed  to  the  washings  of  rains  and  melt¬ 
ing  snows,  thereby  losing  much  of  its  valuable  and 
soluble  portions.  If  carted  out  in  the  spring,  it  is  of 
a  mortar-like  consistence,  and  cannot  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  ground,  as  it  should  be  to  effect  the  greatest 
good. 

Others  have  barn-cellars  in  which  the  manure  is  de¬ 
posited.  But  many  farmers  use  no  bedding  for  their 
cattle  ;  the  manure  and  urine  are  thrown  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  but  the  fresh  dung  can  imbibe  no  more  liquid,  and 
of  course  the  urine  dra  ins  off  or  soaks  into  the  ground — 
this  is  a  serious  loss.  Other  farmers  make  use  of  muck, 
litter,  or  other  absorbents,  to  take  up  the  liquids.  If 
straw,  refuse  hay,  or  sawdust  is  used,  there  is  great 
danger  of  too  much  heat  in  the  manure  heap — this  is 
attended  with  great  loss  of  ammonia  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  gases.  If  the  manure  is  frequently  spread  about, 
and  a  few  hogs  kept  upon  it,  or  young  ca,ttle  occasion- 
ally  turned  in,  so  as  to  tramp  it  solid,  decomposition 
will  go  on  slowly,  with  little  escape  of  gases.  But 
under  this  management,  the  coarse  litter  does  not  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  rotted  to  allow  of  its  being  evenly 
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spread  if  carted  on  to  the  land  in  the  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  this  may  be  remedied  by  having  all  the  straw 
and  other  long  litter  used  for  bedding,  cut  in  a  straw 
or  stalk- cutter.  There  would  be  some  labor  in  this, 
but  we  think  it  would  pay  well. 

Partially  dried,  fine  swamp  muck,  makes  a  capital 
bedding  for  cattle  in  the  hovel,  as  well  as  an  absor¬ 
bent,  and  a  divisor  of  the  mortar-like  manures. 
Good  swamp  muck  may  be  profitably  used  with  the 
winter  made  manure,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  of 
muck  to  one  of  manure.  At  this  rate  there  could  be 
but  little,  if  any  escape  of  gases,  by  over  heating  of 
the  mass,  or  waste  of  urine  by  draining  off.  With 
many  farmers  it  is  difficult  procuring  swamp  muck ; 
but  most  have  wood  lots,  from  which,  in  autumn  large 
quantities  of  leaves  and  leaf  mold  could  be  obtained; 
the  leaves  from  hardwood  trees  and  mold  derived  from 
the  decomposed  leaves,  are  among  the  very  best  mate¬ 
rials  for  mixing  or  composting  with  animal  manures, 
that  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  fertility  of  newly 
cleared  land,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  vege¬ 
table  mold  derived  from  the  fallen  and  decomposed 
leaves  of  trees.  The  leaves  of  trees  contain  a  much 
larger  per  centage  of  ash  (inorganic  matter)  than  the 
wood.  Prof.  Johnston  says,  “  the  wood  of  the  elm 
contains  less  than  two  per  cent,  while  its  leaves  con¬ 
tain  nearly  twelve  per  cent. ;  the  wood  of  the  oak, 
leaves  only  one-fifth  of  a  per  cent.,  while  from  its 
leaves  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  22  times  as  much 
are  obtained.  The  leaves  of  the  willow  and  the  beech 
also  contain  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  wood 
of  these  trees  does,  when  it  has  been  dried  under  the 
same  conditions.” 

The  inorganic  matter  found  in  the  ash  of  the 
leaves  of  trees,  is  precisely  the  same  that  is  found 
in  the  ash  of  our  cultivated  plants,  but  not  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions ;  these  proportions  differ  in  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  plants.  These  inorganic  constitu¬ 
ents  are  much  more  soluble  in  the  decomposing  leaves, 
than  they  are,  as  found  in  the  purely  mineral  matter 
of  the  soil,  from  which  they  were  originally  derived  ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter  in  leaves,  “they  contain  three  times  as  much  ni¬ 
trogen  as  barn-yard  manure,  and  are,  therefore,  near¬ 
ly  three  times  as  valuable.”  From  the  foregoing,  we 
get  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  manurial  value  of 
leaves  and  leaf  mold. 

While  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  leaves 
and  vegetable  mold  from  the  woods  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  and  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  farmers  can  most  profitably  devote  a 
few  days  time  in  early  spring  in  putting  up  large  heaps 
of  the  “  rubbish  ”  in  their  wood  lots.  Put  up  in  large 
masses,  the  leaves  would  mostly  decompose  during  the 
summer,  and  the  whole  would  become  a  vegetable 
mold,  far  more  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  than 
swamp  muck,  lighter  to  cart,  and  an  equally  good  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  the  liquids  of  the  cattle  hovels.  If  the 
wood  lot  is  too  rough  to  collect  the  mold  in  carts  or 
wagons,  it  should  next  autumn  be  put  into  as  large 
heaps  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  if  to  be  had 
the  heaps  should  be  covered  with  branches  of  ever¬ 
greens,  so  as  in  a  measure  to  prevent  freezing.  Soon 
as  there  is  snow  enough  to  use  the  sled,  it  will  be  best 
to  haul  the  material ,  and  place  it  in  the  barn  cellar, 
or  a  shed,  where  it  may  be  daily  obtained  as  bedding 


for  the  hovels,  stables,  hog  pens,  &o.  We  have  col¬ 
lected  large  quantities  of  wood  scrapings,  both  in  au¬ 
tumn  nnd  winter,  as  above  described,  and  are  satisfi¬ 
ed  we  were  expending  our  money  in  this  way,  at  a 
much  better  profit  than  in  the  purchase  of  guano,  su¬ 
per-phosphates,  poudrette,  or  ta  feu,  &c.,  &c. 

- o  •  • - - 

Broom  Corn. 

MessRS.  Editors — I  noticed  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  July  1st,  page  411,  that  E.  M.  S.  “ wishes 
some  one  to  furnish  an  article  on  the  culture  of  broom 
corn ,  to  enable  one  unacquainted  with  it  to  grow  it 
successfully I  have  had  no  time  till  the  present  to 
comply  with  his  wishes,  and  if  I  had,  it  would 
have  then  been  too  late  for  any  practical  benefit  to 
him  the  present  season  ;  but  our  friend  caD  take  these 
few  hints,  and  if  rigidly  put  in  practice,  he  may  profit 
by  them  another  year. 

As  to  soil,  any  good,  rich  soil,  the  more  free  from 
stumps  and  stone,  the  better,  such  as  prairie  or  river 
bottom  land.  Better  also  to  be  free  from  corn  stalks, 
straw,  &c.,  as  they  are  rather  a  nuisance  in  planting 
and  cultivating.  Flant  any  time  in  this  latitude  from 
the  10th  of  May,  to  15th  of  June,  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  in  drills  so  that  a  seed  will  be  dropped  from 
three  to  four  inches  apart.  These  directions  are  for 
the  large  kind  of  broom  corn  which  is  the  best,  and 
for  a  rich  soil.  If  the  smaller  kind  is  planted  and  the 
soil  not  very  strong,  then  the  rows  may  be  about  three 
feet  and  four  inches  apart.  (The  large  kind  produces 
the  best  brush  and  is  more  free  from  the  green  lice 
or  bug,  and  burn  stains.) 

The  tools  wanted  are  seed  planters,  cultivator, 
shovel,  plow  and  corn  plow.  It  is  important  that  the 
rows  or  stalks  of  broom  corn  stand  in  as  perfect  a  line 
as  possible,  in  order  to  save  labor  with  the  hoe,  and 
that  just  enough  seed  should  be  planted,  for  if  too 
much  is  planted,  then  it  has  to  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe 
or  pulled  out  by  hand,  (which  is  a  back-aching  busi¬ 
ness.)  Now  in  order  to  plant  it  right,  procure  Emery’s 
seed  planters,  take  out  the  lead  screws  from  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  plug  up  the  holes  with  any  hard  wood,  and 
smooth  off  the  plug  nicely,  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  then  take  a  half  inch  bit  and  bore  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  such  a  cavity  or  bucket  as  will 
hold  eight  or  nine  seeds,  (serve  the  three  buckets  in 
the  same  way.)  Then  try  the  machine  before  plant¬ 
ing  with  it  to  see  that  it  drops  the  right  quantity  of 
seed.  For  this  purpose  take  it  on  to  a  floor,  or  carpet 
is  better  as  seed  bounds,  or  you  may  try  it  on  smooth 
ground.  Measure  the  distance  and  count  the  seeds 
dropped,  and  alter  if  necessary,  till  it  drops  on  the 
average  one  seed  to  three  or  four  inches,  when  the 
planter  is  ready  for  use. 

The  ground  having  been  recently  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  smooth,  mark  it  out  with  a  light  marker.  One 
horse  will  draw  two  planters  with  ease,  with  a  man  to 
hold  each  planter.  They  may  be  fastened  at  the  right 
gauge,  on  a  cross  piece  and  thills  for  the  horse.  When 
your  corn  is  planted,  if  the  ground  has  been  long  plow¬ 
ed,  and  is  inclined  to  weeds,  it  should  be  harrowed  over. 
This  may  be  done  three  or  four  days  after  planting. 
Then  the  ground  should  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller, 
(unless  wet,)  which  will  crush  all  the  lumps  and  leave 
it  smooth,  which  is  an  important  consideration,  as  my 
experience  has  taught  me. 


As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  and  the  rows  show  them¬ 
selves,  go  through  with  a  cultivator  and  scrape  the 
earth  and  weeds  away  from  the  corn.  For  this  purpose 
take  a  common  five-toothed  cultivator,  and  take  out  all 
except  the  fore  tooth,  and  put  in  four  others  (like 
mould-boards  or  little  plows)  right  and  left.  This  can 
be  done  at  a  plow-shop  for  about  three  dollars,  (and 
this  instrument  should  not  be  dispensed  with  when 
much  is  to  be  raised.)  The  hind  tooth  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  run  within  an  inch  of  the  row,  so  that  a 
space  will  be  left  only  two  inches  wide  when  planted 
with  Emery’s  planter.  Put  this  through  twice  in  a 
row,  by  following  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
Next  run  through  the  shovel-plow ;  which  if  done  in 
time,  will  hill  up  the  corn  a  little  and  cover  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  weeds  in  the  corn.  Lastly,  put  through  the  corn- 
plow  when  the  corn  is  waist  high,  and  turn  the  furrow 
towards  the  corn.  This  is  generally  sufficient  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  little  or  no  hoeing  need  be  done,  or  pulling 
out,  except  at  the  ends  of  rows  where  too  much  seed 
has  been  dropped  in  turning  about. 

Now  for  cutting,  scraping  off  the  seed,  and  curing 
the  brush,  &o ,  I  fear  that  I  should  occupy  too  much 
space  in  your  paper  to  describe  the  process.  But  I 
will  just  say  that  the  corn  should  be  cut  (except  what 
is  wanted  for  seed,)  when  the  seed  is  in  the  milk.  The 
seed  should  then  be  immediately  scraped  off,  and  the 
brush  put  up  under  cover,  in  a  dry-house  made  for  the 
purpose,  where  it  will  curs  in  about  a  week,  when  it 
can  be  packed  away  and  more  green  brush  put  up  in 
its  place.  In  which  case  the  brush  will  all  be  green 
and  bright,  and  worth  a  third  more  than  bleached, 
stained  and  frost-bitten  brush.  Much  more  might  be 
said,  but  I  fear  I  am  too  tedious  already.  M.  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  [Another  paper  from  our  correspondent, 
with  any  further  details  on  this  subject,  we  are  sure 
would  be  read  with  great  interest.  Eos.] 

A  CSieap  'Western  Fence. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  a  Kansas  Fence,  so  that  all 
poor  men  as  well  as  the  rich,  may  have  a  good  fence 
if  they  have  a  little  timber  on  their  land  and  labor  in 
themselves.  The  fence  looks  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing 


Fig. 


Fig.  1. 

The  strong  timber  of  any  kind,  is  morticed  one  hole  on 
the  top,  and  stands  thus  (fig 
2.)  on  the  ground.  Then  the 
next  piece  is  made  to  fit,  and 
when  put  up  looks  thus,  (it 
may  be  crooked,)  (fig.  3.) 

Fig.  2.  Then  anything  long  enough, 
rails ,  poles,  boards  &c.,  may  be  nailed  on,  one  nail 
each  end,  looking  thus  when  nailed,  (fig.  1.)  Then 
the  pieces  morticed,  put  through,  save  a  nailing, 
so  that  but  two  rails  are  nailed  on,  the  rider  rests  on 
the  crotch  formed  by  the 
mortice,  (fig.  4.)  The  whole 
leans  outward  or  inward 
as  the  owner  desires  ;  and  ~  . 

all  on  not  in  the  ground.  When  put  down,  sufficient 
can  be  done  by  striking  down  the  ends  to  give  it  hold. 
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The  fence  can  be  stayed  to  prevent  blowing  down 
(fig.  5.)  thus,  in  the  fence,  say 
every  five  or  six  rods. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this 
fence  are — every  kind  of  piece 
can  be  used,  long  for  rails, 
shorter  for  mortice  posts,  still  A,Jg< 

shorter  for  stays ;  it  can  be  moved  at  any  time,  is  very 
substantial,  and  all  a  farmer  needs  to  buy  is  nails.  He 
can  make  it  as  high  as  desired ;  and  a  fence  against 
hogs  with  another  rail  if  needed.  I  have  calculated 
the  expense,  and  I  think  this  is  a  stronger ,  quite  as 
cheap,  and  much  more  durable  than  the  Winegar 
fence,  or  any  other  I  ever  saw.  It  is  heavy ,  very  strong 
and  must  be  lasting.  This  might  be  put  up  with  the 
annealed  wire  instead  of  nails,  where  the  wire  is 
cheapest.  The  ends  need  chopping  thin  enough  for 
spikes,  if  heavy  timber  is  used,  and  all  kinds  can  be. 
1  still  think  Kansas,  with  her  salubrious  air,  rolling 
prairies  and  oak  studded  bluffs,  is  the  finest  country  I 
ever  saw.  John  Doy,  M.  I).  Kansas  Territory. 

- a - 

On  the  Composition  and  Value  of  Barley. 

Recent  scientific  analyses  of  this  grain  demonstrate 
that  it  possesses  high  value  as  a  feeding  substance, — a 
fact  which  has  been  discovered  by  some  of  our  more 
discriminating  farmers,  from  observations  made  during 
practical  trials  of  it.  Our  “  constant  readers  ”  will 
probably  recollect  the  testimony  to  the  value  of  barley 
which  one  of  our  most  observing,  judicious  and  valued 
correspondents,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  has  given  to  the 
public,  on  several  occasions,  through  our  columns.  In 
our  issue  of  Dec.  3,  1857,  after  remarking  that  almost 
all  Western  New- York  was  proposing  to  sow  barley  the 
next  spring,  and  that  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would 
pay  them  better  than  wheat,  Mr.  Johnston  makes  the 
following  statement : — “  Barley  will  and  does  make  ex¬ 
cellent  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  but  in  beer  it  is  worse 
than  wasted.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  two- 
year  old  steer  weigh  from  1, 100  to  1,200  lbs.  live  weight, 
by  feeding  thirteen  to  fifteen  bushels  of  barley  meal 
from  a  calf  a  week  old  until  he  is  two  years  old,  with 
good  pasture  in  summer,  and  clover  hay  the  first  win¬ 
ter,  and  cornstalks  or  hay  the  next  winter,  with  about 
ten  bushels  of  the  meal,  which  is  much  better  than 
making  beer.  Farther,  nothing  is  better  than  barley 
to  fat  sheep.” 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  this  testimony  will  have 
some  influence  upon  those  farmers  who  have  raised 
crops  of  barley  the  present  season,  and  that  they  will 
govern  themselves  accordingly  in  disposing  of  this 
grain,  preferring  to  feed  it  to  their  stock  and  convert 
it  into  meat,  manure,  &c.,  rather  than  sell  it  to  those 
who  will  manufacture  from  it  “a  drink  to  stupify  a 
portion  of  the  community.” 

Before  chemists  had  investigated  the  composition  of 
barley,  or  found  it  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  people  had  discovered  that  it  was  an  excellent 
food  for  man  as  well  as  for  beast.  Wheat  having  here¬ 
tofore  been  so  very  abundant  and  cheap  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  barley,  as  well  as  some  other  grains  in  common 
use  in  some  other  countries,  has  been  undervalued  and 
neglected  as  an  article  of  human  food.  A  glance  at 
some  of  the  statistical  returns  and  tables  relating  to 
the  breadstuff's  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
will  show  that  barley  is  largely  used  in  these  countries 
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for  human  food.  It  might  he  used  more  extensively 
in  this  country  with  advantage  both  as  to  health  and 
economy ;  and  it  probably  will  be  so  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Among  the  several  modes  of  employing 
barley  for  human  food,  we  find  one  f  avorably  noticed  in 
the  recently  published  treatise,  entitled  “  The  Farm” 
by  Fowler  &  Wells,  in  the  following  language: — “In 
the  form  of  pearl  barley,  which  is  the  small  round  part 
of  the  kernel  that  remains  after  the  skin  and  a  part  of 
the  seed  are  ground  off,  it  is  excellent  when  cooked  in 
the  same  way  as  rice — either  simply  boiled  or  in  pud¬ 
dings.”  A  trial  of  this  might  be  easily  made,  and 
would  be  relished,  we  pi-esume,  by  not  a  few. 

But  we  are  wandering  a  little  from  our  main  object 
in  taking  pen  in  hand  at  the  present  time,  which  was 
to  give  a  compendious  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  and  reliable  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  this  grain,  and  to  show  from  its  composition 
that  it  deserves  a  higher  rank  than  is  usually  assigned 
to  it  as  an  article  of  food,  whether  for  man  or  beast. 
Any  one  who  will  compare  the  composition  of  barley 
with  that  of  other  grains,  will  see  that  it  bears  a  high 
place  in  nutritive  value.  In  the  proportion  of  albu¬ 
minous  compounds  it  stands  on  a  level  with  wheat 
grown  in  the  same  climate  ;  and  as  the  nutritive  value 
of  grains  and  other  food  is  usually  estimated  according 
to  the  proportion  of  these  compounds  rather  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  the  starch  and  other  respiratory  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  them,  it  follows  that  barley  has  not 
hitherto  been  estimated  as  highly  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Twenty  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  barley  were 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Chemist  to  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agr.  Soc.  of  Scotland,  the  details  and  results 
of  which  have  just  been  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society.  From  these  it  appears  the  average 
amount  of  oil  in  barley  is  about  four  per  centum  ; — 
that  the  albuminous  compounds  (gluten,  albumen,  &e  ,) 
or  nitrogenous  constituents  ranging  from  about  7  to 
about  11,  have  a  mean  of  about  8  50,  which  approaches 
very  closely  to  8  75,  the  number  deduced  from  four 
analyses  by  Mr.  Lawes;  and  that  the  amount  of  re¬ 
spiratory  elements  (starch,  sugar,  &c.,)  was  very  near¬ 
ly  67  per  cent.,  including  the  oil  which,  as  above  stated, 
amounted  by  itself  to  about  four  per  centum. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  of  the  most  recent  and 
reliable  analyses  known  to  us,  with  those  of  former  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  composition  of  this  and  other  grains 
used  as  food,  may  afford  some  conclusions  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  also  of  an  instructive  nature. 

- o-e  ♦ - 

The  Bots  in  Horses. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Permit  me  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper,  to  make  known  a  remedy  for 
“Bots”  which  I  regard  as  much  of  a  “specific”  in 
that  disease,  as  pink  root  or  Fahnestock’s  Vermifuge 
for  worms  in  children. 

Sulphuric  ether,  two  ounces, 

Laudanum,  two  drachms, 

Warm  water  sweetened,  one  quart. 

Drench  the  animal,  and  repeat  the  dose  if  necessa¬ 
ry  in  an  hour,  to  be  followed  two  or  three  hours  after¬ 
wards,  with  a  good  dose  of  linseed  oil.  And  if  the 
above  remedy  should  prove  as  successful  in  the  hands 
of  others  as  it  has  with  me,  many  fine  horses  will  bo 
spared  to  die  of  old  age.  Bullitt.  Shepardsville ,  Ky 


Transplanting  Small  Trees. 

It  has  been  a  very  general,  almost  universal  desire 
among  tree-planters,  to  have  large-sized  trees  from 
the  nursery  One  person  about  to  set  out  an  orchard, 
wrote,  “  Send  me  man  trees.  I  do  not  want  puny  lit¬ 
tle  children — but  large,  full-grown  specimens.”  An¬ 
other  said,  “  I  want  the  largest  trees  you  have — I  don’t 
care  much  what  kind  they  are — but  give  me  tall  ones 
— if  a  rod  high,  all  the  better.”  “But,”  the  nursery¬ 
man  replied,  “  smaller  ones  will  be  better  in  five  years 
than  these.”  “I  don’t  care,  I  want  big  ones;  I  may 
not  live  five  years,  and  I  want  fruit  now.”  Three  or 
four  years  after,  the  same  planter  called  again.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  an  inquiry,  the  nurseryman  immediate¬ 
ly  remarked,  “  Well,  I  have  some  fine  large  trees 
which  I  can  furnish.”  “Don’t  want  ’em  !  don’t  want 
’em  !”  was  the  answer,  “  I’ve  had  enough  of  large  trees 
— they  have  cost  me  ten  times  as  much  labor  to  set  out 
as  the  small  ones  I  took  from  necessity.  They  have 
not  grown  one  inch  ;  are  just  the  same  size  I  bought 
them,  although  I  have  doctored  them  and  nursed  them, 
and  they  have  borne  me  only  a  very  few  of  half-grown 
worthless  fruit.  The  small  trees  have  already  outstrip¬ 
ped  them,  and  have  begun  to  bear  large,  excellent 
specimens.” 

These  experiments  have  now  become  so  numerous 
that  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  planters  has  generally 
taken  place,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  trees.  Where 
twelve  feet  were  formerly  demanded  as  a  desirable 
height,  five  or  six  feet  are  now  quite  as  satisfactory, 
and  some  find  still  smaller  ones  to  do  better.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western 
New-York,  held  at  Rochester  a  year  ago,  this  subject 
was  fully  discussed,  and  none,  who  had  ever  tried  the 
experiment  with  large  and  small  trees  side  by  side, 
could  be  found  who  preferred  the  former.  Many  in¬ 
stances  were  related,  and  in  every  case  without  excep¬ 
tion  (good  culture  being  given,)  the  small  trees  soon 
outgrew  the  others,  and  were  not  only  larger,  but  in¬ 
comparably  more  vigorous  and  thrifty.  Two  year  ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  one-year  peach  trees  were  preferred  by 
some  of  the  best  cultivators  present,  to  any  of  larger 
dimensions.  And  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
the  smaller  trees  are  almost  sure  to  survive  transplant¬ 
ing,  with  scarcely  a  loss  of  one  in  a  thousand  ;  while 
the  extra  large  ones,  the  roots  of  which  must  be  great¬ 
ly  mutilated  in  removal,  die  by  scores.  The  labor  of 
digging  up  the  large  trees,  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  them,  and  the  cost  of  resetting  them,  are  all  se¬ 
veral  times  greater  than  with  smaller  ones.  Where 
they  are  to  be  sent  some  distance  by  railroad,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  conveyance,  as  well  as  in  risk,  and  in 
packing,  is  greater  than  a  hasty  observer  can  have 
any  idea  of.  A  tree,  for  example,  which  is  twice  the 
height  and  diameter  of  another,  is  greater  in  weight 
in  a  cubic  ratio.  If  a  hundred  of  the  smaller  weigh  two 
hundred  pounds,  one  hundred  of  the  larger  will  weigh 
eight  hundred  pounds,  or  nearly  half  a  ton — tho  cube 
of  two  being  eight.  A  single  season’s  growth  will  of¬ 
ten  make  this  difference  in  the  nursery — hut  many 
years,  after  being  checked  by  removal  when  large. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  every  reason  why  trees 
should  be  removed  small,  and  every  thing  against  the  j 
practice  of  leaving  the  work  til!  they  attain  large  size. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  if  he  were  to  paint  a  picture 
of  Folly,  it  would  be  by  representing  a  boy  climbing 


over  a  high  wall  with  an  open  gate  close  at  his  side. 
Had  he  lived  now,  he  might  do  it  with  equal  effect,  by- 
representing  a  purchaser  selecting  large  trees  at  a 
nursery,  and  rejecting  the  young  thrifty  ones. 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the  larger  trees 
can  have  any  advantage,  or  can  maintain  it  for  two  or 
three  years, — and  this  is  where  both  large  and  small 
are  treated  with  total  neglect  after  setting  out,  so  as 
barely  to  survive  and  not  to  grow  at  all.  Both  remain¬ 
ing  stationary,  the  larger  ones  will  of  course  maintain 
their  superiority.  But  all  good  cultivators  discard 
such  treatment. 

The  practice  of  copying  English  customs,  has  in  this 
case  had  an  especially  pernicious  effect.  In  Britain, 
the  moist  climate  favors  the  removal  of  larger  trees 
than  can  be  safely  transplanted  here.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  in  Scotland,  in  manufacturing  a 
park  of  trees  to  order,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and 
the  publication  of  a  work  giving  the  details  of  his  ex¬ 
periment,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The 
park,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  presented  a  very 
shabby,  thriftless,  and  stunted  appearance ;  but  even 
while  this  practice  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
that  far-seeing  and  skillful  culturist,  J.  C.  Loudon,  as¬ 
serted  that  with  five  years’  time  and  with  deeply 
trenched  land,  he  would  agree  to  produce  a  finer  effect 
with  small  trees,  subjected  to  the  best  treatment,  than 
any  that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  large  ones  at  the  same  time. 


New  and  Profitable  Crops  to  Raise. 


Cliicory —  Cichorium  intybus. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
comes  well  on  all  soils,  and  is  used  for  several  purpo¬ 
ses.  First — it  makes  a  very  valuable  fodder,  cows, 
oxen,  and  sheep  being  very  fond  of  it ;  horses  and 
mules  also  eat  it — and  it  will  produce  from  four  to  six 
tons  per  acre  in  one  season.  It  can  either  be  pastur¬ 
ed,  or  mown  and  fed  in  the  stable  green,  three  or  four 
times  per  year,  and  the  plant  will  spring  up  again 
three  or  four  times  in  a  season.  No  other  plant  will 
bring  such  an  amount  of  fodder  for  cows,  except 
lucerne.  It  can  be  sown  in  the  spring,  or  in  August 
or  September,  either  by  itself  or  with  clover,  wheat, 
rye,  oats  or  barley  ;  in  either  case  sow  five  to  six  lbs. 
per  acre — it  makes  a  good  hay  mixed  with  clover.  2d. 
The  young  shoots  make  a  very  good  eating  salad  early 
in  spring ;  it  is  also  a  great  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden,  from  its  numerous  delicate  light  blue  flowers. 

But  3d.  The  greatest  use  and  most  profit  derived 
from  Chicory,  is  to  make  coffee  from  the  roots,  for  which 
purpose  it  should  remain  in  the  ground  three,  four  or 
five  years,  according  to  the  amount  desired;  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  roots,  which  in  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  much  like  a  parsnip,  will  attain  a  very 
large  size.  I  have  some  now  growing  four  years  old, 
the  roots  of  which  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  my  wrist,  and  that  in  a  very  light  sandy  soil, 
and  not  manured;  at  such  a  rate  one  acre  would  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  forty  tons  of  roots,  which,  when  taken 
up,  should  be  cut  in  pieces  by  a  cutting  machine,  and 
roasted  in  an  oven,  until  they  assume  the  color  of 
roasted  coffee,  then  ground  fine  in  a  mill  or  rollers, 
packed  either  in  small  paper  parcels  of  from  a  half 
to  one  pound  each,  or  in  casks  in  bulk  and  sold 
wholesale.  The  present  price  is  from  three  to  five 


cents  wholesale,  per  pound,  an4  retail  eight  to  ten 
cents. 

By  drying,  the  roots  will  lose  five-erghths  ?  suppose 
now,  that  one  acre  at  the  end  of  three  years  or  even 
four  years,  should  only  produce  thirty  tons  of  fresh 
roots,  or  60,000  pounds ;  by  drying  it  will  be  reduced 
to  eleven  and  a  quarter  tons,  or  22,500  pounds,  which 
at  three  cents  only,  would  be  $675 ;  and  if  we  take  all 
expenses  of  seeds,  labor,  taking  up,  cutting  np,  dry¬ 
ing,  grinding  and  packing,  at  $150  per  acre,  which  is 
too  large  an  estimate,  it  would  still  leave  $525  profit 
per  acre,  besides  the  forage  crops,  which  are  of  great 
value  to  the  grazier.  The  roots  afford  beside  a  good 
food  to  fatten  swine  on,  and  they  are  fond  of  them. 

Chicory  is  now  very  extensively  imported  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  France,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  is  extensively  used  here, 
particularly  by  our  foreign  population,  the  Dutch, 
French,  &c.,  who  mix  the  Chicory  with  their  coffee,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half ;  it  has  the  same  taste  and 
aroma  as  coffee,  and  it  imparts  also  a  slight  diuretic 
and  pectoral  quality  to  it,  so  that  it  is  besides  very 
wholesome.  Some  use  it  exclusively  as  coffee. 

For  seed  and  further  particulars,  I  can  be  applied 
to,  directing  to  me  at  the  post  office,  Philadelphia, 
where  I  am  very  frequently.  F.  A.  Naitts. 

Fattening  Hogs  and  their  Manure. 


To  give  hogs  a  start,  when  first  put  up  for  fattening, 
there  is  in  my  opinion  no  better  food  than  good  ripe 
pumpkins,  boiled  and  steamed  with  a  moiety  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  whole  well  seasoned  with  meal  scalded  in 
and  mixed  with  milk.  There  is  a  sweetness  in  the 
boiled  pumpkin  which  is  very  attractive  to  his  pigship. 
Indeed  all  the  trouble  with  this  kind  of  food  is,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  enough  to  supply  their  wants.  The 
writer  has  fed  to  a  pen  of  20,  two  kettles,  of  60  gal¬ 
lons,  per  day,  for  some  two  weeks.  I  think  to  com¬ 
mence  on  this  is  even  preferable  to  bard  corn. 

While  upon  this  subject,  allow  me  just  to  suggest 
how  large  an  amount  of  good  fertilizing  matter  is  usu¬ 
ally  thrown  away  in  feeding  our  pork.  The  common 
course  is  to  have  an  enclosed  pen  for  the  swine  to  eat 
and  sleep  in,  and  all  the  manure  made  usually  goes 
into  an  uncovered  back  yard — probably  a  real  mud 
hole,  where  the  manure  made  from  feeding  a  large 
quantity  of  grain,  is  allowed  to  go  to  be  leached  and 
evaporated  by  the  rains  and  sun ;  and  when  we  come 
to  get  out  this  valuable  compound  the  next  season,  to 
apply  to  our  soil,  we  find  it  like  the  Irishman’s  flea — 
not  there.  Now  we  all  talk  about  the  value  of  swine’s 
manure,  and  with  truth,  for  it  is  indeed  supposed  to  be 
more  fertilizing  than  that  of  any  otheranimal.  This  being 
so,  why  not  endeavor  to  save  it,  and  not  actually  throw 
it  away  in  the  manner  described!  If  no  better  reme¬ 
dy  presents,  just  make  a  temporary  cover  to  the  hog- 
yard,  of  rough  boards,  or  anything  that  will  keep  out 
water,  and  just  supply  the  pigs  with  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  work  up — muck,  turf,  straw,  weeds,  leaves,  or 
indeed  almost  anything  of  a  decaying  vegetable  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  thing  is  done — when  perchance  the  next 
season  you  will  find  that  instead  of  five  loads  of  leach¬ 
ed  manure,  you  will  have  just  four  times  the  amount, 
and  a  little  better  article  at  that. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  is  this  mere  theory,  and  as 
such,  unworthy  of  a  trial — not  worth  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  7  We  all  know  “the  more  manure,  the  bettei 
crops,”  and  will  not  a  course  of  this  kind  tend  to  en¬ 
hance  the  manure  heap  7  W.  J.  Pettee.  Salisbury , 
Conn. 
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The  Indian  Rice — Zizania  aquatica. 

BY  PROF.  AJL.YRED  &.  KENNEDY,  M.  IX. 

The  eminent  French  agricultural  reformer,  Ga-s- 
parin,  was  right  when  Ie  took  for  the  watchword  of 
himself  and  his  followers,  Variete.  V ariety  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  consequence,  variety  in  diet,  ought  to 
be  the  aim  of  every  American  farmer.  The  milk  of 
animals,  of  all  the  substances  provided  by  nature, 
alone  contains  all  the  principles,  and  in  due  proportion, 
which  are  essential  to  animal  development.  No  one 
vegetable  does.  Even  the  potato,  rich  as  it  is  in  nour¬ 
ishing  and  in  easily  digested  principles,  when  too  ex¬ 
clusively  cultivated,  became  a  curse  to  Ireland.  Not 
less  disastrous  to  America  will  be  the  more  stimulating 
and  less  easily  digested  Indian  corn,  should  it  become 
as  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  may,  almost  the  sole  fari¬ 
naceous  food  of  large  communities  in  the  Western 
States.  Hog,  the  other  standing  dish,  is  not  a  com¬ 
pensating  diet-  The  hog  itself  is  corn  fed — a  sort  of 
metamorphosed  maize.  A  metamorphosis  greater,  it 
is  true,  than  corn-bread,  johnny-cake,  hominy,  ship¬ 
pers,  mush,  grits  or  corn-dodgers,  and  quite  beyond 
the  <(  chemistry  of  the  'kitchen,'”  yet  a  metamorphosis 
which  the  chef  de  cuisine  might  not  inaptly  term  mais 
animalise. 

The  Southeastern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  ■Gulf,  have  in  the  common  rice,  Oryza  saliva , 
a  cheap  substitute  or  rather  alternate  for  the  Indian 
corn.  To  the  great  Southwest,  represented  in  soil  and 
climate  by  West  Tennessee,  and  illy  adapted  to  the 
economical  production  of  wheat,  but  noted  for  its  yield 
of  maize,  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  easily  culti¬ 
vated  cereal  from  abroad,  or  the  domestication  of  one 
indigenous  to  this  country,,  would  prove  an  especial 
boon.  Although  the  latter,  the  preferable  plan  is  sel¬ 
dom  pursued,  while  the  importation  by  government  of 
foreign  seeds  and  plants  is  annually  repeated  at  great 
expense;  yet  at  home,  almost  within  the  maize  grow¬ 
ing  region  itself,  may  be  found  a  plant  eminently 
worthy  of  general  experimental  cultivation.  Nature 
appears  to  have  furnished  us  in  the  Zizania  aquatica, 
with  an  indigenous  grain  susceptible  of  easy  culture, 
and  even  in  its  wild  state  possessed  of  highly  nutritive 
properties.  Pursh ,  in  his  “  Flora  Americm,  septen 
trioaalis,”  London,  1814,  describes  the  plant  as  peren¬ 
nial,  and  as  common  in  all  shallow  waters  from  Florida 
to  Canada.  Gray ,  in  his  “  Botany  of  the  Northern 
U  S ,”  groups  the  Zizania  with  the  common  rice,  al¬ 
though  regarding  them  as  distinct  genera,  and  states 
that  the  plant  is  common  on  the  swampy  borders  of 
streams  especially  westward ;  growing  from  three  to 
nine  feet  high,  with  leaves  from  two  to  three  feet  long  ; 
grain  half  an  inch  long,  and  gathered  largely  for  food 
by  the  Northwestern  Indians.  Darby,  the  author  of 
the  “  Botany  of  the  Southern  States,”  published  in 
Maeon,  Ga.,  represents  the  Indian  rice  as  growing  there 
in  inundated  places,  and  attaining  a  hight  of  from  six 
to  twelve  feet.  It  has  therefore  a  geographical  range 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  probably  as 
capable  of  withstanding  extremes  of  climate  as  its 
sister  cereal,  the  Indian  corn.  The  latter  when  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  principal  grain  eaten  by  the  Abori¬ 
gines,  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  early  colonists 
as  an  article  of  food. 

The  Indian  Rice  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  northwest,  as  was  corn  in  the  first  settle¬ 


ment  of  the  country,  by  the  Indians  of  the  northeast, 
yet  with  less  forecast  than  our  ancestors  we  overlook 
its  value  and  neglect  experiments  upon  its  cultivation. 
Its  remarkable  abundance  in  the  swampy  lakes  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  attested  by  many  travellers,  who  also  as¬ 
sure  us  that  the  grain  is  collected  in  September,  by 
by  the  squaws,  who  pushing  their  canoes  among  the 
thick  growth,  bend  the  heads  of  rice  over  the  sides  of 
their  rude  vessels,  beat  out  the  grain  with  their  pad¬ 
dles,  and  after  drying  it  in  the  sun  husk  and  winnow 
it.  Loudon ,  quoting  from  Pinkerton ,  remarks  that 
u  productive  as  is  this  excellent  plant,  and  habituated 
to  situations  which  refuse  all  cultivation,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  European  settlers  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  America,  have  as  yet  taken  no  pains  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  improve  a  vegetable  production,  which 
seems  intended  by  nature  to  become  at  some  future 
period  the  bread-corn  of  the  north. 

In  1855,  a  missionary  party  on  their  journey  from 
Toronto,  to  the  stations  on  the  Red  River  of  the  north, 
found  in  the  Indian  rioe  an  agreeable  dish.  They 
purchased  it,  clean  and  husked,  of  the  Indians  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  made  it  a  principal  article  of 
food. 

In  his  herbomations  round  Philadelphia,  the  writer 
has  collected  the  plant,  which  is  not  uncommon.  Its 
appearance  more  nearly  resembles  the  oat  than  the 
common  rice,  and  in  habit  simulates  the  reed  so  com¬ 
mon  along  our  tidal  water  courses,  growing  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  where  other  crops  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  not 
on  recently  drained  or  unusually  inundated  land. 

Plantations  of  Indian  rice,  therefore,  promise  to  be 
free  from  the  curse  of  southern  rice-fields — malaria. 

From  the  apprehension  that  the  seeds  in  order  to 
retain  their  vitality  should  be  transported  in  damp 
earth,  mud  or  water,  many  have  probably  been  de¬ 
terred  from  attempting  the  cultivation.  Experiments, 
however,  show  this  apprehension  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
founded,  as  seeds  transmitted  in  paper  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  have  germinated  and  produced  flowers  and  fruit 
in  a  green- house-aquarium  during  the  second  year 
after  their  arrival.  The  dryness  of  the  seed  retarded 
their  development,  but  did  not  destroy  their  vitality  ; 
hence  we  infer,  that  they  should  be  preserved  fresh 
and  planted  in  earth  under  the  water  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  their  receipt 

The  distribution  during  the  approaching  season  of 
fresh  Indian  rice  seed  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Patent  Office,  would  in  all  probability 
before  three  years,  add  another  and  an  important 
element  to  the  stock  of  cultivated  human  food,  and 
this  not  only  without  taking  land  now  appropriated  to 
grass  or  tillage,  but  by  utilising  portions  now  useless 
for  any  agricultural  purpose.  Such  a  distribution 
would  manifest  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
office  to  promote  experiments  with  our  own  wild  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  order  to  their  domestication.  The  farmer 
who  now  moans  over  the  possession  of  shallow  watery 
wastes,  would  gladly  respond  to  any  proposition  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  view  of  ultimately  making  them 
profitable,  and  the  miniature  depths  of  the  thousands 
of  aquaria  which — now,  that  the  sub-aqueous  woi-ld  is 
fashionable, — grace  the  parlors  of  the  rich  and  the 
lowly,  would  become  so  many  seed-beds  and  nurseries 
of  the  Zizania.  Polytechnic  College ,  Philadelphia , 
August ,  1858. 
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The  Apple  Borer. 


This  insect,  so  troublesome  in  many  places,  should 
be  looked  for  early  in  autumn.  We  have  never  found 
anything  better  than  punching  them  to  death  in  their 
holes.  The  fresh  sawdust- looking  deposits,  thrown  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  are  always  an  infallible  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  borer  is  doiDg  his  work.  The  sooner 
he  is  destroyed  the  better.  A  flexible  wire  is  a  good 
tool  for  destruction;  but  a  slender,  half- seasoned  ap¬ 
ple  shoot,  answers  a  good  purpose.  The  insect  may  be 
reached  if  five  or  six  inches  within,  if  he  has  not  pack¬ 
ed  the  hole  too  closely  with  bis  chips.  As  an  intelli¬ 
gent  friend  quaintly  remarks,  “  we  may  always  know 
when  we  have  killed  the  borer  by  the  squashing  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot.”  A  little  experience,  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  share  of  skill,  are  all  that  are  required  to  clear 
a  tree  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  always  best  to  clear 
away  the  chips  and  outer  bark  with  a  knife,  till  the 
hole  is  distinctly  found.  Now  is  the  time.  Do  not 
wait  a  day. 

- •  •  e> - 

New  Seedling  Grape — Muscat  Catawba. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  remit 
to  you  a  drawing  of  a  new  grape  destined  to  super¬ 
sede  the  present  favorites  for  wine-making  and  the  des¬ 
sert. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted 
for  this  national  benefaction,  is  Mr.  Frederick  Von 
Vleck,  a  practical  vigneron  from  the  far-famed  Rhine, 
but  now  a  citizen  of  New-York  city. 

Mr.  Von  Vleck  is  an  ardent  and  skillful  cultivator. 
For  a  number  of  years  much  of  his  time  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  improving  the  native  grape  by  crossing  with 
superior  foreign  varieties.  A  happy  result  has  been 
realized  to  his  labors  in  his  seedling,  which  he  has 
named  the  Muscat  Catawba.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
that  highly  renowned  grape,  the  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  Catawba.  To  some  degree  it  bears  a 
likeness  to  both  parents,  but  in  habit  of  growth  and 
hardiness,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Catawba ;  the  fruit, 
however,  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  austerity  and 
rank  aroma  of  the  latter  sort.  As  an  example  of  its 
hardiness,  I  would  state  that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Von 
Vleck’s  vines  were  unprotected  for  the  two  past  severe 
winters,  and  were  unscathed,  excepting  about  a  foot  of 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  adheres  with 
groat  tenacity  to  the  stem  ;  the  bunch  is  rather  larger 
than  the  Isabella ;  the  fruit  has  a  rose-colored  skin, 
so  transparent  as  to  expose  the  interior ;  the  pulp  is 
melting  and  surcharged  with  a  delicious  juice,  highly 
perfumed  and  sweet.  It  ripens  perfectly  in  the  open 
air,  and  has  not  yet  shown  any  symptoms  of  disease. 

Mr.  Von  Vleck  last  season  made  from  the  Muscat 
Catawba  a  few  gallons  of  wine  from  twelve  small  vines 
Having  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it,  I  am  qualified 
to  state  that  I  esteem  it  superior  to  most  of  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  wines  imported  to  this  country.  It  is  of  a  clear 
light  amber  color,  is  quite  heavy,  rich  and  fruity,  and 
possesses  an  exquisite  perfume.  It  strikes  me  as  hav¬ 
ing  most  of  those  qualities  extolled  by  connoisseurs. 

In  consequence  of  having  cut  down  his  vines  very 
close  last  autumn  to  obtain  cuttings  for  propagation, 
there  is  but  a  small  crop  of  fruit  this  year— that  in 
the  open  air  has  already  commenced  coloring.  The 
fruit  which  I  tasted  was  matured  under  glass. 


Mr.  Von  Vleck’s  success  will  be  an  inducement  for 
other  cultivators  to  attempt  the  growing  of  native  seed¬ 
lings,  judiciously  crossed  with  the  esteemed  foreign 
varieties.  B.  S.  Ward.  Jersey  City ,  N.  J. 

[The  drawing  accompanying  the  above  was  too  im¬ 
perfect  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  Will 
Mr.  V.  V.  send  us  a  bunch  or  two  of  this  grape  ?] 

Farm-Roller — Seed- Sower — Horse- Pitchfork. 


Messrs.  McCammon  of  Kentucky,  inquire  through 
a  recent  number  of  your  paper,  as  to  the  best  method 
of  sowing  timothy  seed.  You  reply  that  “you  have 
seen  no  method  preferable  to  hand  sawing.”  The 
thrifty  farmers  of  our  section  scorn  the  practice  of 
“  hand  sowing,”  when  compared  with  the  simple, 
cheap,  and  durable  machine  invented  and  now  very 
largely  manufactured  by  C.  Bartholomew  &  Son, 
Etna,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  machine  is  by  far 
the  most  useful,  in  consideration  of  its  expense,  of  ail 
the  farming  implements  of  our  vicinity,  performing 
the  labor  of  farm-roller,  timothy  seed  and  clover  seed 
sower,  plaster-sower  and  stone-gatherer.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  as  originally  manufactured  by  them,  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  farm-roller,  of  different  sizes,  but  ordinarily 
about  six  feet  long,  composed  of  two  cylinders  instead 
of  one,  each  having  two  strong  cast-iron  heads,  upon 
which  are  bolted  heavy,  hard  wood  staves.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  cylinder  is  3ft.  1  inch,  and  the  weight  of  the 
entire  ordinary  sized  roller  about  1400  lbs.  The  cost 
of  the  farm-roller  alone  is  $40 ;  cost,  with  seed-sower 
attached,  $55;  and  with  both  seed-sower  and  plaster- 
sower,  $70.  The  roller  has  also  boxes  attached  for 
carrying  off  stones  disturbed  upon  meadows  by  horse- 
rake,  which  would  interfere  with  the  mowing  machine 
the  following  season.  The  peculiar  advantages  which 
this  implement  possess,  are,  1st.  Its  graduation  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  to  sow  any  quantity  be  may  desire 
per  acre.  2d.  He  will  distribute  it  so  evenly  over  the 
ground,  that  no  space  will  be  unoccupied,  (thus  saving 
a  quarter  at  least  of  his  seed,)  while  it  is  also  rolled  in 
precisely  the  proper  depth,  instead  of  being  dragged 
in  too  deeply.  3d.  The  draft  and  turning  around  are 
much  more  easy  than  with  a  single  long  cylinder. 
4th.  The  farmer  can  sow  seeds  or  plaster  as  well  in 
windy  as  in  still  weather,  while  they  can  never  be 
well  sown  by  hand  during  more  than  the  slightest 
breeze,  which  is  a  highly  important  advantage.  5th. 
They  are  more  durable  than  any  other  implement  of 
my  acquaintance,  intended  for  rolling.  Combining 
these  five  important  advantages  at  so  small  an  ex¬ 
pense,  they  become  at  once  an  indispensable  append¬ 
age  of  well  managed  farms. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  state  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  C.  Bartholomew  &  Son  as  public  ser¬ 
vants.  Long  and  favorably  known  throughout  south¬ 
ern  New-York  and  northern  Pennsylvania,  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Bartholomews’  improved  iron  platform, 
and  a  variety  of  other  scales, — as  gentlemen  of  un¬ 
doubted  integrity,  as  well  as  mechanics  of  much  skill 
and  experience, — their  standing  a3  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  manufacturers,  which  department  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  added  to  their  business,  is  an  enviable  one,  as 
well  as  an  important  one  to  our  southern  farmers. 

Bartholomew’s  Horse  Pitchfork  originated  at  this 
establishment,  and  is  a  wonder.  Their  trade  in  this 
branch  ha3  increased  in  three  years  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  their  capacity  at  present  allows.  Its  value 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  a  man, 
boy  and  horse  will  unload  from  a  wagon,  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  throw  into  the  highest  barn-loft,  a 
ton  of  hay  or  unbound  grain.  Its  cost  in  full  is  but 
$15,  which  sum  will  be  twice  saved  in  time  of  hands 
in  pitching  100  tons  of  hay.  x.  t.  z. 
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Gapes  in.  Chickens* 

Messrs.  LutserTucker  &  Son — I  have  just  read  in 
your  Co.  Gent.,  of  the  19th  insfc.,  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Gapes  in  Chickens,  signed  N.  D.  E.,  in  which  he 
gives  an  illustration  of  his  mode  of  operating  with  a 
horse  hair,  to  remove  the  gtzpc  worms ,  which  he  says, 
“  if  the  rays  of  light  are  permitted  to  fall  upon  its 
throat,  the  worms  are  more  distinctly  seen.”  From 
this  remark,  together  with  the  position  of  his  hand, 
the  horse  hair,  and  whatever  it  is  he  pokes  it  down 
with,  (as  he  has  not  informed  tasj  I  should  very  much 
doubt  whether  Mr.  N.  I).  E  ,  ever  operated  on,  and 
cured  a  chicken  of  the  gapes;  for  in  the  first  place 
holding  the  chicken  by  the  neck  and  head  with  its 
wings  and  legs  unconfined,  it  would  struggle  so  much 
that  it  would  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  poke  his 
horse  hair  down  the  windpipe,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
strangle  the  bird  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  out 
the  gape  worms,  of  which  there  are  frequently  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  ;  and,  as  to  his  seeing  the  gape  worms 
before  they  come  out  of  the  (Bromus)  or  windpipe, 
that  is  impossible,  unless  he  takes  it  out  and  siits  it 
open,  as  they  extend  down  to  where  it  branches  off 
in  the  lobes  of  the  lungs.  If  Mr.  N.  D.  E,  would 
refer  to  your  October  No.  (10)  vol.  1, 1844,  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator,  p.  3GS,  he  would  then  see  a  description  of  the 
gape  worms,  and  the  mode  for  removing  them,  which  I 
have  practiced  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  on  chickens, 
turkeys  and  goslings,  and  never  lost  one;  and  this  last 
summer  every  one  of  my  chickens  have  had  the  gapes, 
and  I  have  operated  oa  and  cured  them  all.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  this  spring  I  wrote  to  you  and  advised 
you  to  republish  that  article,  as  you  said  you  had  no 
extra  numbers  of  the  October  Cultivator  of  1844,  as  [ 
have  frequently  met  with  farmers  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  how  to  cure  the  gapes  in  fowls.  My  mode  of 
operating  is  to  strip  the  feathers  off  of  a  small  quill 
or  feather,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end,  and  with 
a  scissors  trim  it  from  the  small  end  in  a  spear  shape 
thus  3 


regulating  the  size  of  the  quill  by  the  size  of  the  chick¬ 
en  to  be  operated  on,  being  eareful  not  to  have  it  too 
large;  and  I  generally  have  a  half-a-dozen  feathers 
of  different  sizes  on  hand,  and  when  one  gets  wet  in 
operating,  I  take  a  dry  one.  I  then  take  the  tip  end 
of  the  wings,  hold  them  along  side  of  the  bird’s  legs, 
and  wind  a  string  around  to  prevent  the  bird’s  strug¬ 
gling;  then  hold  the  bird’s  legs  between  my  knees, 
hold  the  head  of  the  bird  between  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  have  a  person  to  hold  the  tongue  of  the  chick¬ 
en  with  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
thumb  up,  and,  having  my  trimmed  quill  in  my  right 
hand,  when  the  bird  opens  its  windpipe  to  breathe, 
I  pass  it  down  till  it  stops,  which  is  where  it  branches 
off  in  the  lungs,  (below  which  I’ve  never  detected  the 
gape  worms;)  I  then  twist  it  around  as  I  withdraw  it, 
and  generally  bring  up  or  loosen  the  worms,  and  the 
chicken  coughs  them  up.  If  I  think  they  have  not  all 
been  ejected,  I  repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  times. 
The  ends  of  the  trunks  of  the  gape  worms  are  similar 
to  a  leach  armed  with  a  three-cornered  spear,  which 
leaves  a  wound  on  the  wind- pipe,  which  frequently 
bleeds  considerably  after  the  worm  is  removed.  The 
feather  ought  to  be  roughed  up  between  the  fingers 


before  Introducing  it,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry  before 
repeating  the  operation  with  the  same  feather.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  strangling  the  bird. 
Charts  F.  Morton.  Morlonviile ,  N.  Y. 

Gathering  the  Hop  Crop. 

The  usual  time  for  picking  hops  in  this  latitude,  is 
the  three  first  weeks  in  September,  generally  com¬ 
mencing  the  first  week.  They  should  always  be  ga¬ 
thered  before  any  frost,  as  that  injures  them  very  much. 

In  the  first  place  you  want  some  boxes,  six  feet  long, 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  width.  They 
should  be  made  of  half-inch  boards,  and  made  as  light 
as  possible  and  yet  of  the  requisite  strength.  Then  take 
two  strips  of  inch  boards,  ten  feet  long  and  five  inches 
wide,  and  put  one  on  each  side  near  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  let  them  run  out  two  feet  beyond  the  end  to  serve 
as  handles  to  carry  it  by.  Then  get  some  hop-sacking 
(a  kind  of  cloth  made  for  sacking  hops,)  and  make  two 
or  three  large  bags  that  will  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  of  hops,  to  carry  them  to  the  drying  house  in ; 
and  then  make  for  each  box  a  common  saw-horse, 
about  three  feet  high,  and  you  are  all  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  picking. 

You  want  four  pickers  and  one  tender  to  each  box ; 
and  then  place  your  box  between  two  rows,  and  the 
saw-horse  close  by,  and  lay  a  couple  of  short  boards 
across  the  middle  of  the  box  to  lay  the  vines  on  after 
they  are  cut  from  the  poles.  It  is  the  tender’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  eut  the  vines  about  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
pull  the  poles,  and  lay  them  across  the  saw-horse,  and 
cut  the  vines  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  on  the 
boards  across  the  box,  so  that  the  pickers  can  get  them 
without  stepping  after  them. 

The  pickers  should  be  very  eareful  and  not  get  in 
leaves  or  stems,  as  they  injure  the  sale  of  the  hops, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  left  in.  As  soon 
as  the  box  is  filled,  put  them  into  one  of  the  large  bags 
and  carry  them  to  the  kiln  to  b©  dried,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  picking  is  for  the  most  part  done  by  women  and 
boys,  but  it  requires  a  pretty  stout  man  for  tender,  as 
it  is  rather  heavy  work  to  puli  the  poles  when  well 
loaded.  All  this  may  seem  like  a  great  expenditure 
to  a  new  beginner,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  all 
these  things,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  be  just  as  good 
for  several  j-ears  to  come  as  new  ones,  and  a  good  set 
of  poles  will  last  from  six  to  ten  years,  if  taken  care 
of  as  they  should  be.  Some  draw  them  together,  and 
pile  them  up  and  cover  them  over,  but  I  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  stack  them  up  in  the  field,  as  it  saves  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  and  they  will  keep  about  as  well. 
Take  two  poles  and  tie  them  together  near  the  top 
with  a  hop  vine ;  then  stand  them  up,  spreading  the 
bottoms  so  as  to  have  them  stand  bracing,  and  then 
stand  the  rest  around  them  in  a  round  pile,  putting  in 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  More  anon.  Hop  Grower. 

How  to  Dry  Sweet  Corn. 

Messrs.  Eds — In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Aug. 
12th  I  observed  an  inquiry  for  a  recipe  for  drying 
sweet  corn.  I  send  you  a  recipe  which  can  be  relied 
on.  Boil  the  corn,  then  cut  it  from  the  cob  and  spread 
It  on  a  cloth  in  a  room  where  the  air  will  circulate 
freely,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  it.  J. 
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Wheat  and  Chess. 

This  subject  having  been  recently  alluded  t©  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  and  the  fact  stated  that  at  va¬ 
rious  times  during  the  past  twenty  years,  premiums  of 
fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars  have  been  offered  by  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  for  a  specimen  in  a  state  of  transition,, 
(for  among  the  billions  constantly  changing  it  was 
supposed  many  might  be  found  in  the  act,)  or  with  part 
chess  and  part  wheat  growing  from  the  same  stalk  or 
root.  Several  such  specimens  were  claimed  to  have 
been  found,  but  they  were  either  spurious  or  artificial¬ 
ly  made,  or  were  not  actually  presented  for  the  pre¬ 
mium.  If  there  are  now  any  genuine  specimens  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  and  the  premiums  heretofore  of¬ 
fered  are  not  large  enough  to  bring  them  to  hand,  one 
of  the  editors  of  this  paper  is  willing  to  increase  the 
reward  to  any  desired  amount,  sufficient  to  bring  such 
a  specimen  before  the  anxious  and  incredulous  public. 

Our  principal  object,  however,  at  the  present  time 
in  alluding  to  this  subject,  is  to  report  the  progress 
made  by  the  committee  appointed  last  year  by  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  turn  wheat 
to  chess, — provided  they  could  do  it.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  that  wo  stated  about  a  year  since, 
that  Benjamin  Hodge  of  Buffalo,  had  previously  of* 
fered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who 
would  turn  wheat  to  chess.  A  worthy  farmer  near 
Hochester  claimed  the  prize — one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  payment  of  which  was  its  award  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Such  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  met  at  Rochester 
in  company  with  the  claimant  for  the  premium,  with  a 
mass  of  wheat  and  chess  growing  mixed  together,  and 
conveyed  in  a  large  tub.  Clean  wheat  had  been  plant¬ 
ed,  and  chess  was  found.  As  it  was  not  certain  that 
the  seed  of  the  chess  might  not  have  been  accidentally 
scattered  by  fowls  or  in  various  other  ways,  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  make  the  award,  unless  the  chess  was 
found  actually  growing  from  the  half-decayed  grains 
of  wheat.  This  was  found  to  he  the  ease  ;  but  on  fur¬ 
ther  examination  by  microscopes,  the  roots  of  the  chess 
were  discovered,  not  to  proceed  from  the  end  of  the 
grain  from  which  the  sprout  always  issues,  but  in  every 
instance  from  some  other  part  at  random  ;  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  adhesion 
between  the  grain  and  the  root,  but  that  it  merely 
passed  through  the  shell  of  the  grain,  or  came  in  ac¬ 
cidental  contact.  So  far,  then,  this  experiment  proved 
nothing. 

The  applicant  was  not  willing  to  relinquish  the  in¬ 
vestigation  here,  confident  as  he  was  of  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  if  he  only  had  a  fair  trial.  He  desired  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  committee,  for  further  experiment,  ex¬ 
pressing  at  the  same  time  his  entire  confidence  in  their 
integrity  and  fairness.  He  provided  them  with  large 
square  tin  boxes,  in  which  to  effect  the  transmutation 
under  his  special  direction.  They  all  performed  the 
experiment,  with  all  the  care  required.  The  earth  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  box,  was  boiled  in  a  cauldron  with 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  destroy  all  seeds  it  might 
accidentally  contain.  The  wheat  was  then  planted,  a 
part  in  heads  and  a  part  in  grains,  arranged  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  figure  so  as  to  detect  any  accidental  seed  that  might 
afterwards  fall  among  it.  It  was  planted  shallow,  was 
subjected  to  flooding,  freezing,  and  thawing,  rubbing 


with  the  foot,  and  various  other  kinds  of  hard  treat- 
mentytending  to  make  it  deteriorate  to  chess-Ui^  no  chess 
came.  The  wheat  would  sot  change  in  the  hands  of 
either  of  these  three  committee-men.  In  one  box,  the 
wheat  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  of  winter,  added  to  the  severe  manipulation  it  had 
received.  In  another,  it  grew,  bat  seemed  obstinately 
determined  to  retain  its  own  identity  ?  it  would  not  j 
chaBge.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  subject. — and  j 

it  will  probably  remain  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  wish  to  get  hold  of  any  half- 
transmuted  specimens,  or  with  wheat  and  ehess  from 
one  root,  and  as  we  before  said,  are  willing  to  offer  such 
a  prize  as  shall  eertainiy  bring  it,  if  such  a  specimen 
exists.  Applicants  will  please  say  how  high  a  sum 
they  want. 

- 0  0  9 -  i 

Braining  Prevents  te.  Heaving  Ont.” 

Among  other  evils  incident  to  undrained  soils,  is  the 
liability  to  heave  or  freeze  out  the  crops  sown  thereon, 
so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  grow  winter 
grain  or  clover  profitably,  though  the-  soil  otherwise  is 
well  suited  to  their  production.  A  case  coming  under 
our  observation  the  past  winter,  will  well  illustrate  the 
subject.  A  field  of  five  acres,  seeded  to  clover  two 
years  ago  upon  rye,  owing  in  part  to  the  presence  of 
snow  upon  the  ground  the  greater  part  of  the  first  win¬ 
ter  and  spring,  escaped  with  slight  injury  from  this 
cause,  and  gave  a  very  good  growth  of  clover.  But 
the  past  winter,  the  weather  being  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter,  the  grass  on  about  three  acres  of  the  fitdd  was 
entirely  destroyed,  every  root  of  clover,  being  pulled 
up  or  thrown  out,  laid  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  present  spring.  This  was  an  example  of 
u heaving  out  ”  of  unmistakable  character. 

The  cause  and  process  of  freezing  out  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows  r  “  The  soil  is  pulverised  only  to  the 
depth  of  the  plow,  some  six  or  eight  inches.  Below 
this  is  a  stratum  of  clay  [or  hard-pan]  nearly  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  The  autumn  rains  [and  melting  snows 
in  spring]  saturate  the  surface  soil,  which  absorbs 
water  like  a  sponge.  The  ground  is  suddenly  frozen  ; 
the  water  contained  in  it  crystalizes  into  iee,  and  the 
soil  is  thrown  up  into  spicules  or  honey-combs,  and  the 
poor  clover  roots  or  wheat  plants  are  drawn  from  their 
beds,  and,  by  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process,  left 
dead  upon  the  field  in.  spring.” 

The  evil  lies  in  a  saturated  soil.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  surface  be  clay  or  sandy — it  did  not  in  the 
case  above  mentioned — if  the  subsoil  is  of  an  imper¬ 
vious  character.  We  were  much  surprised  to  find  in  a 
slight  depression,  some  three  or  four  rods  across,  where 
the  surface  soil  was  a  light  sand,  that  the  clover  was 
as  badly  winter-killed  as  on  the  clayey  part  of  the  field. 
And  the  clayey  part,  it  is  well  to  mention,  had  good 
surface- drainage  from  the  descent  or  slope  of  the 
ground — at  least  an  inch  in  a  foot.  This  sandy  corner 
was  underlaid  by  an  impervious  hard-pan,  holding 
water  equally  as  well  as  the  clay  ;  and  we  believe  this 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  ease  in  all  loams  i 
which  suffer  from  heaving  or  freezing  out- 

We  have  shown  in  a  previous  article,  that  u  draining 
deepens  the  soil,”  and  hence  it  is  the  remedy  for 
freezing  out  in  all  cases.  Water  no  longer  saturates  r 
the  surface  soil  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  honey-  V 
comb  ice  every  time  it  freezes  ;  the  plants  are  no  long-  0 
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er  confined  to  short  roots,  but  hare  a  better  hold  upon 
the  soil,  and  It  has  been  found  that  no  loss  whatever 
results  from  this  cause,  however  unfavorable  the  sea¬ 
son,  on  a  thoroughly  drained  soil. 

A  little  testimony  on  this  point  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Maxwell  Brothers  of  Geneva,  tell  us, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for 
1855,  about  draining  a  day  field  which  previously 
could  r.ot  be  worked  for  spring  crops  in  season  for  sow¬ 
ing,  and  heaved  so  badly  as  to  ruin  winter  crops, 
which  draining  has  rendered  as  mellow  and  productive 
as  eita  be  desired,  so  that  they  can  cultivate  immedi¬ 
ately  after  heavy  rains,  and  grow  wheat  and  clover 
without  loss  from  frost.  John  Johnston  of  Seneca 
county,  has  given  pointed  evidence  on  the  subject, 
both  in  ou.r  own  columns  and  in  other  publications  By 
draining  he  has  so  improved  his  clayey  farm  that  no 
loss  is  suffered  from  this  cause,  though  formerly  it  was 
a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  crops  in  the  low  lands, 
entirely  ruining  wheat,  and  destroying  it  in  many 
places  upon  the  higher  parte  of  the  farm.  Many  like 
eases  of  the  beneficial  results  of  draining  in  this  re¬ 
spect  coald  be  given  were  it  needful,  to  our  readers. 

- - - «— e~ 9 - 

Items  In  Grape  -Culture— Pruning  Old  Fines— Graft¬ 
ing  Grapes. 

'The  rule  given  in  books  and  papers  concerning  the 
pruning  of  the  grape,  almost  invariably  refer  to  the 
management  of  young  plants  just  taken  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  But  there  are  thousands  of  vines  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  neglected  while  in  that  form¬ 
ing  period.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Let  us 
look  atone  as  a  specimen.  Here  are  three  or  four 
large,  stiff  trunks,  running  up  six  or  eight  feet,  entire¬ 
ly  destitute  of  branches,  but  having  a  dump  of  mat¬ 
ted  shoots  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  which  bear  a  little 
fru.iL  By  the  side  of  these  trunks,  and  shooting  out 
at  the  roots,  are  half  a  dozen  suckers,  young  and  vig¬ 
orous.  .Mow,  as  it  would  weaken  the  vine  to  cut  it  all 
down  at  once,  .(in  order  to  get  new  shoots  for  training 
according  to  rule,)  would  it  not  be  well  to  saw  off  the 
old  trunks  close  to  the  ground,  cut  out  all  the  suckers 
except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest,  and  shorten  back 
even  those  to  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  7  These 
canes  may  then  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  three  or  four  feet 
apart.  Undoubtedly  the  vine  so  treated  would  show 
some  signs  of  improvement  the  first  year,  and  still 
more  the  second  year,  if  not  neglected.  To  ensure  the 
productiveness  of  the  canes  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
vine,  it  would  be  advisable  to  tie  the  canes  in  spring 
horieontaUy  to  the  trellis  bars  until  the  lower  buds 
were  well  pushed  i  then  they  might  be  tied  up  again 
more  erect.  Will  experienced  fruit-growers  suggest 
any  improvements  on  this  method  7 

As  it  is  sometimes  as  useful  to  record  failures  as 
successes,  allow  me  to  give  an  account  of  my  ill  suc¬ 
cess  in  grafting  old  grape-vines.  Last  spring,  wishing 
to  ingraft  the  Bebecca  and  Delaware  grapes  upon 
stocks  of  the  Catawba  and  the  large  blue  Fox  grape, 
I  consulted  the  fruit  books  on  the  subject,  and  chose 
just  the  righttime  for  the  operation, via.,  “  as  soon  as  the 
leavesof  the  old  vine  or  stock  are  fully  expanded, and  all 
danger  of  bleeding  is  past” — (Downing.)  The  stocks 
were  cut  off  below  the  surface,  and  the  scions  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  cleft  manner,  grafting- wax  put  on,  and 
the  earth  drawn  carefully  around  the  scions,  leaving 


only  one  bud  above  the  ground.  Weeks  and  months 
passed,  but  the  scions  failed  to  start.  Suckers  from 
the  stocks  pushed  up  vigorously,  but  were  constantly 
pulled  off'.  At  length,  however,  the  bud  of  one  of  the 
grafts  began  to  look  green,  to  swell,  to  burst  open,  to 
grow!  And  it  continues  to  grow  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  all  the  others  are  black  and  dry.  The  only 
way  I  can  account  for  the  failure  and  the  success,  is 
this  3  The  lost  scions  were  not  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  consequently  became  dry  before  a  vital  connection 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  stocks.  The  scion 
which  grew  was  accidentally  shaded  by  a  neighboring 
vine.  Is  this  a  sufficient  explanation  7  If  not,  who 
will  give  one  7  A.  ».  G. 

Milch.  Cows — The  Value  of  Blood. 

At  one  of  the  fairs  of  the  Bristol  (Mass.)  Ag.  Socie¬ 
ty,  the  committee  on  milch  cows  found  fourteen  animals 
exhibited  by  several  persons,  presenting  a  uniformity 
in  points  of  excellence  and  general  appearance,  which 
would  be  extraordinary  were  it  not  known  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  attention  and  adherence  to  blood.  The  character 
of  this  family  of  stock — bred  by  Mr.  Rodman,  in  New 
Bedford — has  been  established  and  maintained  for 
many  years.  These  cows  present  a  practical  lesson, 
which  we  have  thought  worth  recalling  for  our  readers. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Rodman  owned  a 
valuable  Alderney  cow,  which  he  bred  to  an  imported 
Short-Horn  bull  of  an  excellent  milking  family.  The 
produee  of  this  cross  was  a  cow,  which  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  invaluable  for  the  dairy.  From  herself 
and  first  calf,  by  a  Short- Horn  bull,  descended  all  the 
animals  spoken  of  above — all  got  by  Ayrshire  bulls  of 
acknowledged  excellence.  Neither  of  the  cows  ever 
produced  an  indifferent  milker,  and  their  dairy  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  even 
distantly  removed — ail  are  noted  for  a  large  yield  of 
rich  milk.  “Oan  the  same,”  ask  the  committee  from 
whose  report  we  condense  the  above,  “  be  said  of  any 
yard  whose  owners  have  depended  upon  chance  cows 
and  drove  bulls  1” 

- a - 

Tar  a  Preventive  of  Hog  Cholera. 

Messrs.  Eeitors — The  hog  cholera  has  made  sad 
havoc  among  our  hogs  this  and  the  preceding  year — 
some  farmers  losing  nearly  their  entire  stock.  No  cure 
has  yet  been  found,  I  believe,  that  will  cure  after 
hogs  have  got  it  once,  or  at  least  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  that  will 

I  will  give  you  what  I  consider  a  preventive,  and 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Ten  or  twelve  died 
for  me  during  last  summer  and  fall,  without  anything 
of  the  various  remedies  recommended  having  the 
least  effect  on  them.  Through  winter  only  one  died 
for  me.  This  summer  more  hogs  have  died  by  far 
than  last  year  in  our  neighborhood,  while  only  one  has 
died  for  me,  which  commenced  to  vomit  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  before  noon  was  dead.  After  that  I  com¬ 
menced  feeding  corn  in  the  ear,  well  tarred,  to  my 
hogs,  once  a  day,  and  have  done  so  ever  since,  except 
I  give  them  only  once  in  two  or  three  days  at  present. 
Not  one  has  had  any  known  symptoms  of  cholera  since, 
while  my  next  neighbors  have  lost  more  than  the  half 
of  their  entire  stock. 

Is  tar  a  preventive,  or  is  it  only  luck  that  my  hogs 
have  not  had  the  cholera  since  I  commenced  feeding 
!  tar.  Henry  Keller. 
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The  Third  Springfield  Horse  Show. 

In  pursuance  of  the  published  notices  there  assem¬ 
bled  at  Springfield  last  week,  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hampden  Ag.  So-  ; 
ciety,  a  number  of  horses  considerably  larger  than  i 
either  in  1857  or  1853,  the  two  occasions  on  which 
that  city  has  before  witnessed  similar  exhibitions.  The 
former  of  these  “  was  the  first  Horse  Show,  pure  and 
proper,”  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  “  ever  held 
in  this  country.” 

It  did  not  originate  among  jockeys.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  originated  among  horse  men.  The  fact  was 
recognized  that  a  great  material  interest  of  this  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  class  not  in  the  best  repute,  and  it 
was  determined  to  divorce  the  horse  from  a  set  of  asso¬ 
ciations  which  had  identified  the  development  of  some  of 
his  finest  qualities  with  the  race  course,  the  circus,  and 
their  accompanying  vices.” 

Accordingly  an  example  was  then  set  which  has  since 
elicited  numerous  imitations,  but  none  in  which  there 
has  been,  perhaps,  so  high  a  standard  set  up,  and  none 
that  has  attracted  so  wide  attention.  After  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  1853  was  concluded,  of  which  our  own  col¬ 
umns  contain  quite  a  full  account,  the  surplus  receipts 
were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a,  fine  Park  for  the  use 
of  the  Hampden  Society,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of 
completing  this  purchase  that  arrangements  were 
made  both  last  year,  when  the  grounds  were  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  at  this  year’s  Show,  by  some  of  the  most 
substantial  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  place,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  two  exhibitions  creditable,  not  only  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  city,  but  to  New-England  and  the 
whole  country.  A  public  object  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  place,  drew  forth  support  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  given  ;  the  grounds  contain  sixty  acres  of 
beautiful  land,  nearly  on  a  perfect  level,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut — already  dyked  off  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  it  has  heretofore  claimed  as  its  own  during  every 
high  freshet,  and  shaded  by  the  numerous  trees  plant¬ 
ed  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  dykes,  and  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  This  embankment  fur 
nishes  also  a  delightful  promenade,  and  a  fine  coup 
d'ccil  of  the  whole  field  stretching  out  in  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  with  a  mile  track  carried  around  near  its  outer 
bounds,  and,  within  this,  one  of  half  the  length — 
both  equally  well  graded  and  completed — while  the 
space,  before  you  reach  the  outer  track,  is  this  year  oc¬ 
cupied  by  sundry  strolling  show-men,  whose  lively  voi¬ 
ces  hailing  the  crowds  about  them,  and  tents  with  va¬ 
rious  colors  flying  in  the  air,  and  the  large  and  well 
frequented  eating  tent  among  them,  give  this  side  of 
the  field  an  air  of  great  activity. 

At  the  further  end,  beyond  the  course,  are  the  well 
built  and  ornamental  stables,  including  one  capacious 
structure  containing  barn,  carriage-house  and  stables 
together,  and  a  second  longer  and  intended  for  the  last 
purpose  only, — while  the  horses,  led,  in  harness  and 
under  saddle,  are  grouped  about  this  end  of  the. grounds 
waiting  their  turn  upon  the  track  ;  and  those  in  motion 
around  it,  and  the  throngs  of  spectators  that  line  or 
look  down  from  their  seats  upon  it,  and  the  crowded 
judges’  stand  and  excellent  band  near  by,  combine  to 
make  the  whole  a  scene  which  is  seldom  on  so  large  a 
scale  and  in  such  order  and  advantage  presented  at 
once  to  the  eye  The  officers  of  the  Society  this  year 
are:  President  Geouge  Bliss,  Chief  Marshal  George 
Dwight,  Secretary  J.  N.  Bagg,  and  Treasurer  Henry 
Alexander,  Jr.,  who  with  G.  M.  Attwater,  J.  S.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Horace  Kibbe  and  John  L.  King,  constitute  the 
managers. 

§5^9  ■  . . — 
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The  entries  this  year  included  4  thorough-bred  stal¬ 
lions,  among  them  Mr.  Henry  Sanders’  imported  Barb, 
“Musa,”  now  nine  years  old,  15 hands  high,  and  pur¬ 
chased  in  Morocco,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Monot’s  “Logan,” 
bred  in  this  state  ;  and  one  thorough -bred  mare  origi¬ 
nally  from  Kentucky.  Class  3d,  stallions  for  general 
use,  eight  years  and  over,  numbered  thirteen — among 
them  0  S.  Roe  &  Co.’s  “Ethan  Allen,”  Black  Hawk, 
raised  in  this  state ;  A.  Carpenter’s  “  Richelieu,”  a 
Vermont  Messenger  horse;  Lambert  Maynard’s 
“Trotting  Childers,”  Black  Hawk;  Stephen  Hayes’ 
“Natick  Cobbler,”  Abdallah  and  Messenger;  War¬ 
ren  &  Co.’s  “  Hiram  Drew,”  raised  in  Maine,  English 
Messenger  and  Morgan;  “Rattler,”  owned  in  St. 
Lawrence  County;  “Jupiter,”  a  horse  from  Long- 
Island,  and  and  several  other  fine  animals.  We  were 
present  during  the  trials  of  speed  in  this  elass ; 
that  between  Ethan  Allen  and  Hiram  Drew,  was  of 
course  watched  with  the  greatest  interest — the  for¬ 
mer  barely  winning  in  2:41,  on  the  half  mile  track, 
which  being  somewhat  soft,  a  slight  allowance  should 
be  made  on  this  account.  But  neither  of  the  horses 
behaved  as  well  as  we  expected,  breaking  up  fre¬ 
quently  ;  a  trot  nearly  equal  in  time,  and  far  better 
as  regards  this  respect  was  made  by  Jupiter  and  Ri<  he- 
lieu,  the  former  winning  in  beautiful  style  in  2:41, 
never  breaking  during  his  whole  time  on  the  course. 
We  see  that  in  a  subsequent  trial  he  did  not  come  off 
quite  as  well,  but  his  action  on  Wednesday  was  cer¬ 
tainly  most  creditable. 

Of  stallions  over  five  and  under  eight,  there  were 
32  entries,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  but 
few  of  the  animals  themselves,  while  the  list  would  be 
too  long  for  very  critical  notice.  But  we  were  assured 
that  this  was  one  of  the  best  displays  in  the  whole,  and 
we  should  not  omit  to  mention  “  Prince  Albert,”  own¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Kimball,  of  Saugerties,  a  horse  of 
whose  stock  we  have  heard  very  favorable  accounts. 
There  were  48  entries  in  the  class  of  stallions  over 
three  and  under  five,  and  here  as  well  as  above,  among 
so  many  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  particularise. 
The  judges  found  their  task  not  an  easy  one.  They 
selected  a  limited  number  of  the  best  for  further  ex¬ 
amination  to  take  place  after  we  had  left;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  th  ir  deliberations  will  appear  on  the  Prize 
List  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

There  were  shown  in  this  division  several  very  pro¬ 
mising  horses  from  this  State— among  them  “  Yergen- 
nes  Black  Hawk,”  owned  by  A.  W.  Swift  of  West¬ 
chester,  and  “  Ed.  Holly,”  bred  on  Long  Island. 
Fifteen  stallions  in  the  class  of  one  year  and  under 
three,  complete  this  department  of  the  Show.  Few 
among  them  attracted  more  attention  than  Mr.  Wyn- 
koop’s  “Empire  State”  from  Catskiil,  of  which  our 
columns  have  already  contained  several  notices — his 
owner  matched  .him  in  this  city  about  a  year  ago, 
against  a  Massachusetts  colt,  since  which  time  he  has 
grown  and  improved  in  full  proportion  to  the  promise 
he  then  gave. 

In  the  half-dozen  classes  embracing  females  and 
colts,  the  entries  number  nearly  fifty,  and  this  part  of 
the  exhibition,  though  not  so  likely  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  as  some  others,  was  probably  fully  up  to  the  mark 
in  comparison  with  the  remainder.  In  Matched  Horses, 
which  follows  next  on  the  list,  we  saw  less  than  we 
anticipated,  but  there  wore  some  very  showy  coach- 
teams — including  Col.  Zadoc  Pratt’s  span  of  Messen¬ 
ger  grays,  a  fine  pair  of  sorrels,  the  ownership  of  which 
we  have  forgotten,  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  are 
doing  right  in  mentioning  these,  when  several  others 
among  the  25  have  claims  to  notice  nearly  as  strong. 

But  to  go  through  the  whole  list  as  we  have  begun, 
is  more  than  our  space  will  allow.  We  deferred  the 
preparation  of  this  notice  until  the  last  moment,  in  the 
hope  to  give  the  chief  awards  this  week,  but  are  forc¬ 
ed  to  go  to  press  before  they  reach  U3  There  was 
scarcely  any  feature  in  the  whole  exhibition  that 

attracted  more  notice  than  a  four-in-hand  team, 
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shown  by  Lewis  B.  Brown,  Esq ,  of  New-York.  Their 
respective  ages  were,  30,  29,  22  and  19  years,  making 
an  aggregate  of  a  hundred.  Mr.  B.’s  object  was  to  show 
that  good  horses  deserve  to  be  well  taken  care  of  in 
their  old  age,  and  will  well  reward  such  attention — in¬ 
stead  of  being  turned  over  to  omnibuses,  clam-carts, 
or  the  canal.  His  horses  were  not  only  sleek  and  in 
good  order,  but  what  will  the  reader  say  when  we  add 
that  they  made  their  mile  in  3:20  before  not  a  very 
light  load,  and  with  a  track -ful  of  other  teams  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  way  !  They  not  only  show  this  speed, 
trotting  off  like  young  horses,  but  their  endurance  is 
still  remarkable ;  and  the  lesson  Mr.  B.  would  teach,  of 
kindness  and  humanity  to  valuable  horses,  even  when 
blindness  and  other  defects  begin  to  show  themselves, 
could  not  be  more  strongly  enforced  than  by  this  prac¬ 
tical  example.  One  of  the  team  lost  its  sight  some  time 
ago,  but  it  is  still  perfectly  safe  to  drive  or  ride  him, 
and  he  by  no  means  lags  behind  his  mates.  One  of 
them,  too,  Mr.  B.  showed  alone  as  a  saddle  horse,  and 
he  acquitted  himself  here  as  unexpectedly  well  as  be¬ 
fore  the  wagon.  Among  other  saddle  horses,  Col.  Sam. 
Colt’s  “  Ivanhoe,”  a  Black  Hawk  raised  in  Kentucky, 
attracted  every  eye. 

The  classes  of  Roadsters,  geldings  or  mares,  and  of 
gentlemen’s  driving  horses,  numbered  nearly  70,  and 
were  a  very  good  show ;  Farm  and  Draft  horses  were 
not  out  in  very  large  numbers — not  quite  equal  in  this 
respect,  we  think,  to  the  ponies,  which  of  course  were 
looked  upon  with  the  usual  degree  of  delight  by  the 
younger  portion  of  the  spectators. 

If  we  have  not  said  enough  to  show  that  the  caval¬ 
cade  of  all  the  horses  on  opening  the  Exhibition  must 
have  been  a  fine  sight,  and  that  the  whole  taken  to¬ 
gether  was  well  worthy  of  its  projectors  and  of  the 
fame  New-England  has  won  as  a  horse-raising  coun¬ 
try,  we  have  not  done  justice  either  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  to  our  own  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Con¬ 
ducted  with  more  than  the  usual  decorum  even  of  or¬ 
dinary  agricultural  shows,  there  was  nothing,  at  least 
during  our  stay,  to  mar  the  success  or  diminish  the 
pleasure  of  the  Exhibition,  and  although  on  Thurs¬ 
day  Hampden  Park  was  not  sufficiently  favored  by  the 
weather-gods  to  escape  the  general  storm,  despatches 
since  that  day  would  indicate  an  attendance  large 
enough  to  further  materially  the  enterprising  views  of 
the  Hampden  Society  in  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  grounds  for  the  benefit  and  gratification 
of  themselves  and  their  children  after  them. 


The  Session  of  the  Ain.  Pomological  Society 

This  body  held  its  Seventh  Session  at  New-York  last 
week,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  in  the  chair,  and  opening 
the  proceedings  by  the  customary  address.  After  a 
felicitous  introduction,  Mr.  W.  discussed  at  some 
length  the  question  of  Pear  growing,  and  concluded 
with  asking  the  Society’s  acceptance  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  President.  After  a  resolution  of  thanks,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  two  years  ensu¬ 
ing  : — 

President — Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents— One  from  each  State  in  the  Union. 

Secretary — Thomas  W.  Field,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — Thomas  P.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee — The  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  ex-oliicio  ;  W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
T.  W.  Field,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  ;  L.  E.  Berckmans,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  F.  K.  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  L.  E. 
Berckmans  of  New-Jersey,  encouraging  pomologists 
and  fruit  growers  to  renewed  activity,  and  another  by 
himself,  upon  the  adaptation  of  varieties  of  pears  to 
different  localities;  a  third  was  read  by  President 
Wilder  from  J.  J.  Thomas,  showing  how  far  the  roots 
of  trees  extended  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  distances 


at  which  fertilizers  can  be  effectively  applied.  Mr. 
Walker  of  Roxbury,  advocated  the  publication  by  the 
Society  of  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  fruits  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  this  country,  giving  lists  of  the  best 
sorts  adapted  for  each  state,  and  full  outlines  and  des¬ 
criptions. 

We  spent  some  hours  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
listening  to  the  discussions,  and  in  examining  the  dis¬ 
play  of  Fruits.  The  former  we  hope  to  speak  of  here¬ 
after  more  at  length  than  time  now  permits,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  final  adjournment  took  place  Thursday 
evening,  the  next  biennial  meeting  being  fixed  for  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  in  1860. 

Our  columns  have  already  recorded  the  success  in 
fruit  growing  of  Messrs.  Westbrook  &  Mendenhall,  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  They  showed  a  remarkably  fine 
lot  of  apples,  including  77  varieties — also  13  of  pears. 
There  were  several  other  samples  of  fruit  shown  from 
the  south.  Among  prominent  exhihitors  of  Pears  were 
President  Wilder,  and  Ilovey  &  Co.,  each  collection 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sorts  ;  Ellwan- 
ger  and  Barry  with  about  two  hundred  ;  William  Reid, 
over  one  hundred;  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchet,  124; 
W.  L.  Ferris,  55  ;  W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport,  38, 
and  various  smaller  lots,  including  plates  of  fine  fruit 
from  Dr.  J.  F.  Boynton  of  Syracuse,  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
Harlem;  E.  W.  Sylvester,  Lyons;  James  J.  Mapes, 
Newark;  John  G.  Bergen,  Brooklyn;  Jas.  M.  Paul, 
North  Adams,  Mass.;  and  S.  P.  Carpenter,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  On  the  whole  we  consider  the  show  of  Pears 
the  finest  this  Society  has  ever  brought  together. 
Other  fruits  were  not  exhibited  in  proportionate  num¬ 
bers.  Grapes  were  probably  next  to  pears  in  extent 
— we  noticed  good  samples  of  different  varieties  shown 
by  S.  P.  Carpenter,  Charles  Downing,  Dr  E.  Miles, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  Wm.  Brocksbank,  H  W.  Terry,  P. 
Steel  &  Son,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  T.  C.  Austin,  E.  E. 
Clark,  D.  S.  Dewey,  and  others  from  Connecticut,  a 
State  which  seems  now-a-day’s  to  be  paying  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  vine.  A  branch  of  the  Hartford  Prolific, 
wonderfully  crowded  with  clusters,  was  shown  by  E.  A. 
Whitney  of  that  city.  Several  collections  of  apples, 
plums,  melons,  Ac.,  made  up  a  variety. 

- ®«t,  *. - 

Sheep  at  the  West. 

Answer  to  J.  B.  Jones ,  Co.  Gent.,  Sept.  9. 

1st.  From  5  to  8  sheep  can  be  pastured  on  acre  of 
good  clover  and  timothy. 

2d.  Eight  sheep  per  ton  of  hay  without  grain — 12 
to  the  ton  if  fed  one  gill  of  corn  per  day. 

3d.  A  cross  of  Spanish  and  French  Merino  sheep  is 
the  best  for  wool  here.  Some  like  pure  Spanish  best, 
and  a  very  few  like  pure  French  Merinos  best.  For 
mutton,  the  South  Downs  are  probably  the  best. 

4th.  If  every  ewe  is  thrown  out  as  soon  as  served 
once,  one  buck  is  enough  for  one  hundred  ewes — other¬ 
wise  three. 

5th.  With  hay  racks  under  the  same  roof — (and  no 
good  shepherd  would  feed  hay  out  of  doors) — 800  feet 
(40  by  20  ft.)  is  enough  for  100  sheep,  except  breeding 
ewes  ;  they  should  have  more. 

Sheep  also  want  plenty  of  pure  water,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  run  all  over  the  farm  during  the  winter. 
It  also  increases  the  weight  of  the  fleece  to  feed  them 
oil-meal  along  with  their  corn.  Old  and  young  should 
have  separate  yards,  as  the  lambs  will  require  more 
care  the  first  winter  than  the  older  ones.  D.  A.  A. 
Nichols. 


Wetherell’s  Horse  Hoe. 

This  is  a  new  machine  for  hoeing  corn,  potatoes,  Ac., 
and  deserves  emphatically  the  name  of  Horse-hoe.  It 
is  not  a  modification  of  the  cultivator,  but  is  entirely 
new  in  its  principle.  We  have  no  doubt,  from  a  limit¬ 
ed  trial  with  it,  that  it  will  prove  an  implement  of 
great  value,  and  if  judiciously  and  promptly  used, 
nearly  or  entirely  supersede  hand-hoeing.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  drill  culture. 

It  is  like  a  small  plow  with  a  double  mouldboard, 
with  a  large  wheel  running  before  it.  A  cog-wheel 
gives  a  rapid  revolving  motion  to  two  set  of  fingers  or 
shovels,  situated  just  behind  the  mouldboard,  and  which 
scatter  the  newly  plowed  earth  outwards  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  line  of  draught,  pulverizing  it  finely,  throw¬ 
ing  it  among  the  plants,  and  covering  up  all  small 
weeds.  The  quantity  of  earth  thus  scattered  may  be 
accurately  regulated.  If,  for  example,  the  young  weeds 
have  just  come  up,  an  inch  of  pulverized  earth  may  be 
thrown  over  them ;  if  they  are  several  inches  high,  a 
large  quantity  of  earth  will  be  required  to  smother 
them.  The  work  is  done  more  neatly  and  evenly  than 
by  any  hand-hoe,  leaving  the  surface  as  smooth  as  an 
onion-bed.  The  broad  flat  surface  is  much  better  than 
the  narrow  hilling  usually  made  with  the  plow  and  hoe. 
The  fingers  or  shovels  revolve  about  two  and  a  half 
times  faster  than  the  motion  of  the  horse,  so  that  when 
the  horse  travels  three  miles  an  hour  (ordinary  walk¬ 
ing)  these  fingers  strike  the  earth  at  a  velocity  of  about 
ten  feet  per  second, — sufiicient  to  affect  a  fine  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  clods.  If  there  are  many  small  stones,  the 
motion  must  be  as  slow  as  practicable  ;  and  if  there  be 
large  stones,  the  hinder  part  of  the  machine  must  be 
lifted  over  them,  which  is  easily  done,  as  the  weight  is 
nearly  balanced  on  the  large  or  forward  wheel. 

It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  for  covering  weeds  among 
crops,  when  these  woeds  are  smaller  or  slenderer  than 
the  crop  itself, — the  quantity  of  scattered  earth  being 
so  regulated  as  to  cover  the  weeds,  while  the  crop  will 
resist  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  should  be  al¬ 
ways  done  when  the  weeds  are  smallest,  and  repeating 
the  operation  as  frequently  as  they  re- appear. 

We  think  this  machine  destined  to  increase  the  corn 
and  potato  crop  by  the  more  cheap  and  efficient  hoeing 
which  it  will  effect ;  and  greatly  to  lessen  the  labor,  if 
nothing  unforeseen  should  be  found  to  diminish  its 
value. 

Our  experiments,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
when  this  implement  was  received,  have  been  mostly 
among  young  fruit  trees  in  the  nursery.  Another  sea¬ 
son,  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  fuller  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  report  of  its  doings  among  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  patentee  is  Lokin  Wetherell,  of  Worcester, 
Mass  ,  who  will  impart  any  desired  information. 
- »•  « - - 

Cleaning  Seed  Wheat. 


John  Johnston  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  successful  farmers  in  this  country,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  says  that  he  quit  raising  chess  twenty- 
eight  years  ago — by  never  sowing  it.  He  has  not 
raised  a  bushel  of  it  in  all  that  long  period  on  his  ex¬ 
tensive  wheat  farm.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  he  ob¬ 
tained  eight  bushels  of  chess  in  every  hundred  of 
wheat.  His  mode  of  cleaning  seed  is  the  same  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  we  have  practiced  thirty  years  ago,  hut 


will  hear  repetition,  and  we  therefore  give  it  as  recent¬ 
ly  described  by  him : 

My  plan  is  to  take  out  the  fanning-mill  riddles,  some 
call  them  screens ;  I  call  the  lower  one  only  a  screen 
— it  takes  out  mustard  seed  and  cockle  in  part.  After 
the  riddles  are  out,  take  off  the  shaking  rod,  or  at 
least  the  one  nearest  the  wings  or  fans ;  then  let  one 
man  turn  the  wiBgs  or  fans  by  the  crank  or  handle,  as 
usual ;  let  another  pour  the  wheat  into  the  hoppeT  from 
a  basket  or  any  other  vessel — a  tin-pail  answers  very 
well — let  him  pour  the  wheat  in  regularly  and  not  very 
fast,  if  much  chess.  Let  the  man  turning  keep 
up  a  steady  wind ;  he  need  not  turn  very  fast. 
Have  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  or  a  man,  or  a  woman,  if  you 
choose,  to  take  back  the  clean  wheat  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  mill,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  every  chess 
seed  will  be  blown  out.  The  man  pouring  in  the  wheat 
ought  to  be  the  boss ,  to  make  sure  that  the  man  turn¬ 
ing  does  not  slack  up  too  much,  or  that  he  don’t  stop 
turning  until  the  wheat  and  ehess  are  all  out  of  the 
hopper,  else  it  may  fall  down  amongst  the  clean  wheat. 
If  the  wheat  is  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  over,  very  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  will  be  blown  out  with  the  chess.  As  con¬ 
siderable  will  lay  on  the  cockle  and  mustard  screen, 
when  that  is  going  to  be  put  down  it  is  safest  to  scrape 
back  the  upper  part  with  the  hand,  because  if  there 
is  chess  anywhere  amongst  the  wheat,  it  will  be  there. 
Now  if  this  is  done  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  if  the 
wheat  is  not  made  entirely  free  of  ehess,  unless  three 
chess  seeds  should  be  sticking  together,  which  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  with  the  top  seeds  on  the  main  stalk,  in 
that  case  there  may  be  such  left  in  the  wheat,  still  a 
little  more  wind  will  blow  them  out.  If  any  man  will 
try  it  and  cannot  do  it,  send  for  me,  and  if  I  cannot 
do  it  to  perfection  I  won’t  ask  them  to  pay  my  travel¬ 
ing  expenses. 

We  have  met  with  many  farmers  who  asserted  that 
they  sowed  perfectly  clean  seed,  and  yet  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  ehess — hut  on  closely  examining  such  seed, 
spreading  it  out  thinly,  we  could  always  find  plenty  of 
the  seeds  of  chess;  sometimes  enough  to  make  ten 
thousand  grains  in  a  bushel,  and  yet  pass  entirely  un¬ 
noticed  by  a  casual  observer.  Travelling  once  with  a 
friend  who  “  believed  In  chess,”  we  offered  to  prove 
to  him  that  all  seed  claimed  as  clean,  was  foul,  and 
proposed  to  examine  the  seed  we  should  find  at  the 
residence  of  a  good  farmer  we  were  about  to  call  on. 
The  wheat  was  accordingly  called  for  and  closely  ex¬ 
amined — handful  after  handful,  hut  no  chess  could  be 
found  !  “  What,”  said  we  at  last  in  despair,  do  you 

never  raise  any  chess  here  ?  I  do  not  find  any.” 
“  No  !  ”  was  the  emphatic  answer,  “  no  chess  grows  on 
this  farm  !  We  never  sow  any — we  have  cleared  the 
farm  of  such  foul  stuff  long  ago — and  we  find  it  never 
grows  unless  it  is  sown.” 

- «  «« - 

Bloody  Murrain. 

At  night,  to  all  appearance,  well ;  and  if  a  eow,  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk;  the  next  morning,  ears  hang¬ 
ing  down,  eyes  very  unnatural,  a  little  bloated,  with 
a  little  groan  or  grunt  at  every  breath  ;  the  urine  very 
bloody  and  putrid  ;  dead  before  noon 

Now  for  the  examination  :  In  skinning,  the  meat  as 
free  from  blood  as  the  best  bled  bullock  for  beef;  but 
on  opening,  you  find  all  the  blood  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  a  very  putrid  state.  The  one  that  can  purify 
that  blood,  and  throw  it  hack  into  circulation,  ean  cure 
that  dreaded  disease,  the  Bloody  Murrain.  Judson 
Wadsworth.  West  Winsted ,  Conn. 
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Experiment  in  Draining. 

Every  judicious  experiment  in  draining,  unlike 
many  other  experiments,  must  always  result  in  success. 
It  may  therefore  seem  unnecessary  to  record  the  re¬ 
sults;  but  so  decisive  and  striking  do  they  generally 
prove,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  little  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  never  practiced  thorough 
draining,  that  we  are  always  glad  to  record  these  re¬ 
sults  for  the  encouragement  of  beginners. 

The  Editor  of  the  New-England  Farmer  gives  in  a 
late  number  the  details  of  a  recent  experiment.  Stone 
drains  two  feet  deep  were  first  employed  some  years 
ago,  and  their  immediate  effect  was  to  increase  the 
product  of  the  low,  wet  land  through  which  they  were 
cut,  from  one  ton  of  poor  coarse  hay  per  acre  to  “ three 
tons  of  good  English  hay  per  acre.”  But  the  drain¬ 
ing  was  not  deep  enough  ;  the  ditches  gradually  be¬ 
came  choked,  and  rushes  and  coarse  grass  resumed 
their  growth. 

The  land  was  then  thoroughly  drained  by  cutting 
four  feet  deep,  and  laying  in  pipe  tile.  Previous  to 
this  operation,  attempts  were  made  to  till  it ;  it  could 
not  be  plowed,  however,  till  about  the  close  of  the 
spring  months,  and  even  then  was  so  wet  that  the  fur¬ 
rows  were  left  in  compact  masses,  which  were  afterwards 
broken  to  pieces  with  great  labor  by  the  hoe.  The 
last  spring  (the  draining  having  been  completed,)  it 
could  have  been  easily  plowed  “  at  any  time  after  the 
10th  of  April ;  and,  during  the  wet  month  of  May 
which  followed,  and  at  any  time  since,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  constant  succession  of  rains,  the  soil  has  been 
so  light  and  porous  as  to  fall  to  pieces  whenever  it  has 
been  worked.  It  is  now  covered  with  the  heaviest 
crops  that  have  ever  stood  upon  it.” 


Timothy— Early  and  Late  Autumn  Seeding— II. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  the  different  seasons  of  sowing 
timothy  and  other  grass  seeds,  we  promised  to  recur 
to  the  consideration  of  autumn  seeding,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  as  a  more  favorable  time  than  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Early  fall  seeding  is  frequently  practiced,  and  in 
favorable  seasons  with  eminent  success.  As  instances, 
we  may  refer  to  the  crop  of  timothy  seed,  which  took 
the  first  premium  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society, 
grown  by  Mr.  Hayward,  near  Rochester.  It  was 
seeded  on  spring  wheat,  at  the  time  of  sowing  that 
grain,  but  failed  entirely.  After  harvest  the  ground 
was  harrowed,  and  eight  quarts  of  seed  sown  ;  in  the 
spring  it  looked  poorly,  but  came  on  rapidly,  becom¬ 
ing  a  wonder  to  all  who  saw  it.  One  acre,  saved  for 
seed,  produced  nine  and  one-sixth  bushels.  Another 
case  is  that  of  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Transactions  for  1855,  who  sowed  one  half 
of  a  lot  with  oats  and  grass  seed  in  the  spring,  on  the 
other  half  sowed  oats  alone,  and  after  they  were  har¬ 
vested  about  the  1st  of  September,  turned  it  over 
shallow  and  sowed  sixteen  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per 
acre,  harrowing  it  in  lightly.  It  gave  more  fall  feed 
than  the  spring  seeding,  was  much  more  free  from 
weeds,  and  gave  three  dollars  worth  more  of  hay,  the 
first  season.  It  was  all  clear  timothy  and  much  more 
valuable  for  seed  on  that  account,  a  portion  of  it  being 
reserved  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  season  is  favorable  and  the  land  in  good  or¬ 


der,  early  fall  seeding  may  succeed  as  well  as  can  be 
desired,  but  in  some  trials  of  it — sowing  on  oat  stub¬ 
ble  after  harrowing  the  same — the  fall  proving  very 
dry — our  experiment  was  a  comparative  failure.  The 
grass  which  came  up  in  autumn,  did  not  get  sufficient 
growth  to  withstand  the  winter ;  and  this  is  the  most 
potent  cause  of  loss  in  early  autumn  seeding.  The 
roots  get  but  a  slight  hold  upon  the  earth,  and  a  few 
freezings  and  thawings  and  they  lose  it  entirely. 

4.  Late  autumn  seeding  has  not  been  practiced  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  our  knowledge.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  first  called  to  it  in  the  case  above  noted, 
when  from  the  drought  being  continued  into  winter, 
our  fall  sown  grass  seed  failed  to  vegetate  in  autumn, 
but  came  on  very  fairly  the  next  season,  starting  with 
the  spring  and  getting  a  growth  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  resist  the  drought  of  summer.  The  grass  was  thin, 
however — came  in  too  thinly  to  produce  as  large  or 
clean  a  crop  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  who  has 
made  a  variety  of  experiments  in  seeding  to  timothy 
and  red- top,  has  been  most  successful  in  late  fall  seed¬ 
ing,  sowing  as  late  as  the  20th  of  November,  or  later, 
if  winter  does  not  then  set  in.  He  has  cut  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay  per  acre,  in  a  favorable  year  for  grass 
the  first  season;  and  over  three  tons  the  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  gives  plenty  of  seed,  sixteen  quarts  of 
timothy  and  a  bushel  of  red-top,  and  fits  the  ground 
in  first  rate  order. 

The  importance  of  proper  preparation  and  manur¬ 
ing  for  sowing  grass  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  insist¬ 
ed  upon.  Labor  applied  here  is  as  certain  to  pay — 
and  pay  largely  as  upon  any  other  crop,  and  we  should 
experience  far  less  failures  in  seeding  to  grass,  did  we 
give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves. 

- »-»  m - 

Mammoth.  Red  Clover. 

Messrs.  Eds — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  12th  of  Aug  , 
Mr.  Dwire  of  Kentucky,  inquires  respecting  “Mam¬ 
moth  Red  Clover,”  and  where  it  can  be  obtained.  I 
will  just  say  to  him,  that  I  have  a  brother  in  Illinois 
who  is  somewhat  largely  engaged  in  raising  the  kind 
of  clover  seed  that  Mr.  D.  inquires  for,  as  also  timothy 
seed. 

In  March  1857,  my  brother  forwarded  to  me  by  ex¬ 
press,  one  bushel  of  his  clover  seed  ;  a  portion  of  which 
I  sowed  in  the  spring  following,  with  wheat  and  oats. 
This  season  I  have  had  a  prodigious  crop  of  clover, 
yielding,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four 
tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre.  Much  of  it  was  five  feet 
high ;  it  lodged  badly,  somewhat  to  the  injury  of  its 
feeding  quality.  A  portion  of  the  crop  was  cut  for  hay, 
and  the  balance  left  for  seed,  which  is  now  (28th  of 
August)  uncut,  the  seed  not  yet  fully  ripened.  I 
should  very  much  liked  to  have  seen  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  have  walked  through  the  field  without 
clogging,  as  also  the  plow  that  could  have  put  this  five 
feet  clover  out  of  sight. 

My  brother’s  address  is,  Charles  H.  Bartlett,  Dia¬ 
mond  Lake  P.  0.,  Lake  county,  Illinois. 

I  paid  four  dollars  express  charges  on  the  bushel  of 
seed.  It  came  from  Chicago  via  Boston,  to  my  place 
in  New  Hampshire  If  it  had  been  forwarded  per 
railroad  as  freight,  the  cost  probably  would  not  have 
i  amounted  to  half  the  sum  charged  by  the  express  com- 
'  panies.  Levi  Bartlett.  Warner,  N.  II. 
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Messrs  Tucker  &  Son — I  send  you  engravings  of 
Newman’s  Thornless  Blackberry,  just  the  size  of  the 
berries  as  ordinarily  found.  Charles  Downing  de- 
eribes  this  fruit  as  follows  : 

A  new  variety  discovered  by  Jonas  Newman,  Ulster 
Co  ,  N.  Y.  Promises  to  be  valuable  ;  growth  not  so 
vigorous  as  New-Rochelle  and  Dorchester,  but  pro¬ 
duces  abundantly  of  good-sized  oval  berries  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor  ;  the  canes  have  but  few  spines  or  thorns  in 
comparison  to  the  others,  which  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  An  excellent  variety,  and  an  acquisition 
for  the  garden  and  family  use.  Ripens  about  the  first 
of  August.  A.  A  B. 

- a  oe - 

Market  Pears. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  market  pears  1  B.  Cayuga  Co.  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  name  the  list 
adopted  two  or  three  years  since,  after  a  very  full  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  the  Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western 
New-York,  viz ,  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  Jersey,  Vir- 
galieu,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon.  The  vote  was  unani¬ 
mous  for  all  these  except  the  Winkfield,  for  which  there 
were  24  votes  and  seven  against  it.  It  was  understood 
that  each  cultivator  should  exercise  his  judgment 
whether  to  use  pear  or  quince  stocks  for  these.  Quince 
would  undoubtedly  be  best  for  the  Louise  Bonne  Jer¬ 
sey,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Easter  Beurre  ;  either  might 
be  employed  for  Virgalieu  or  Winkfield ;  and  for 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Sheldon,  pear  stocks 
only.  The  Onondaga,  Bloodgood,  and  Tyson  were 
proposed,  but  were  not  adopted.  This  list  must  be 
modified  with  localities  and  circumstances — for  in¬ 
stance,  in  some  parts  of  western  New-York  the  Yirga- 
lieu  has  been  found  to  crack  and  become  worthless, 
while  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  at  some  places,  has 
proved  more  profitable  than  any  other.  The  Doyenne 
d’Ete  is  a  very  productive,  although  rather  small,  very 
early  pear — a  friend  sold  his  crop  this  year  for  $4  per 
bushel. 


The  above  figure  of  this  fine  new  plum  is  taken  from 
specimens  received  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Ro¬ 
chester.  It  is  an  exact  representation  in  form  and 
size  of  those  received.  This  plum  is  a  Belgian  variety. 
The  fruit  is  quite  large,  oblong-oval,  deep  blueish  pur¬ 
ple,  with  a  dense  bloom  ;  the  stem  is  rather  slender, 
set  in  a  distinct  ring  at  base,  and  in  a  rather  deep  nar¬ 
row  cavity ;  suture  distinct ;  flesh  very  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  pleasant,  moderately  rich  and  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  parting  from  the  stone.  The  tree  is  said 
to  be  a  free  grower,  and  to  prove  very  productive.  It 
ripens  the  latter  part  of  8  mo.  (Aug.)  The  shoots  are 
downy. 

- « - 

Management  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  physicians  and  eminent  physiologists  of  this  State, 
who  had  had  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever. 
“  I  suppose,”  we  remarked,  “  that  this  disease  is  more 
dreaded  by  physicians  than  any  other,  from  its  capri¬ 
cious  character?”  “  Yes — to  tell  the  truth,  when  we 
meet  with  a  ease,  we  really  don’t  know  what  to  do — 
and,  therefore,  I — do  nothing.”  “  Would  it  not  be 
best  to  use  at  least  palliatives  ?”  “  My  whole  practice 

is  this — when  the  fever  first  comes  on,  and  the  patient 
is  hot  from  fever,  I  have  him  sponged  with  cold  water  ; 
and  continue  the  treatment  as  long  or  as  often  as  it  is 
agreeable,  or  relieves  the  suffering.  Afterwards,  as 
he  becomes  weaker,  the  water  is  gradually  made 
warmer  ;  the  sensations  of  the  patient  being  the  guide. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  allowed  to  drink  all  the  cold 
water  he  wants — which  he  will  never  do  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  (as  he  should  not)  at  a  time,  if  it  is  always  within 
his  reach.  I  have  known  some  to  drink  in  this  way, 
by  small  portions,  a  quart  in  an  hour.  After  a  while, 
this  produces  more  or  less  perspiration,  which  greatly 
relieves  the  symptoms.  This  is  my  whole  treatment. 
Nothing  is  more  pernicious  that  the  practice  of  giving 
powerful  medicines  in  this  disease.  The  fact  is,  many 
scarlet  fever  patients  are  drugged  out  of  existence  1” 
We  learned  that  this  physician,  with  a  long  and  ex¬ 
tensive  practice,  never  lost  but  two  patients  of  scarlet 
fever. 
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Allen’s  Potato-Digging  Plow. 


Digging  potatoes  by  hand  is  a  most 
laborious  task.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  attention  of  inventors  turned  to 
some  means  of  doing  it  by  horse  la¬ 
bor.  We  have  recently  made  a  trial  Manufactured  &  sold 
of  the  potato-digging  plow,  manu-  yv  R.  L.  ALLEN,  191 
factured  by  R.  L.  Allen  of  New-  Wnter-st.,  New-York 
York,  and  find  it  a  great  saver  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  figure  nearly  explains  its 
construction.  It  weighs  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  is  easily  drawn 
by  two  horses.  There  should  be  a 
driver,  as  the  plowman  needs  his  at¬ 
tention  to  keep  it  in  the  center  of  the 
rows.  It  throws  a  double  furrow, 
like  a  shovel-plow,  and  turns  the  po¬ 
tatoes  out  of  the  ground,  throwing  them  on  the  surface  with  great  rapidity.  A  very  small  portion  remain 
covered,  but  they  are  easily  raked  out.  Our  trial  was  made  on  heavy  and  unfavorable  soil,  where  we  think  it 
saved  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  labor  of  hand-digging.  On  lighter  soil,  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  operation 
would  be  still  more  advantageous  and  perfect.  It  works  best,  of  course,  in  clean,  well  cultivated  land,  but  the 
standard  being  high,  it  is  not  easily  clogged  with  weeds  or  potato  vines.  Its  depth  may  be  accurately  gauged, 
so  as  to  run  just  beneath  The  potatoes. 

It  is  said  to  answer  a  good  purpose  when  used  as  a  cultivator  of  corn  and  potatoes,  throwing  the  earth  both 
ways — of  which  we  have  no  doubt  from  a  partial  trial.  The  price  is  $10. 


Design  for  a  School  House. 

Ens.  Co.  Gent. — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sketch,  and 
a  hastily  made  plan,  intended  only  to  explain  the 
drawing  of  the  District  School  House  now  building  at 


this  place,  and  of  which  we  feel  quite  proud.  The 
material  is  a  coarse  sandstone — walls  of  rubble  mason¬ 
ry.  The  roof  finished  to  the  collar  beams,  half  way  up 
the  rafters,  and  ceiled — the  rafters,  collars  and  ceiling 


joists  being  dressed  and  champfered.  The  side  walls 
are  to  be  plastered  to  within  three  feet  and  three  in¬ 
ches  of  floor. 


This  little  building,  at  a  .cost  of  about  $1,800,  will 
give  us  accommodation  for  near  200 .  scholars,  and  at 
the  same  time  is,  we  think,  a  respectable  looking  and 
durable  sort  of  “school  shanty.”  T.  L.  H.  Morley , 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[We  have  reduced  and  finished  the  sketches  sent,  to 
a  proper  size  for  insertion,  regarding  it,  as  we  do,  an 
excellent  design.] 

- o  »  - - 

The  Galloways. — Will  not  some  of  your  Canada 
readers  give  us,  through  the  Co.  Gent.,  an  account  of 
the  Galloway  breed  of  cattle,  which  I  believe  are  bred 
there  to  a  considerable  extent  7  S.  L.  B.  Maine. 


Barn  Door. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  door 
for  a  carriage-house,  barn  or  any  building  requiring  a 
large  door.  A  door  of  this  kind  hung  to  a  post  fram¬ 
ed  into  the  building  and  let  into  the  ground,  I  have 
been  using  for  ten  years.  It  is  ten  feet  square — all 
made  of  inch  poplar  plank  seasoned — each  plank  six 
inches  wide.  In  that  time,  with  pretty  rough  usage 

Inside  view  of  door  10  ft. 
square,  with  repreentation 
of  braces,  shoulders,  nails, 

&c.  The  hinges  go  opposite 
the  braces,  and  nails  through 
8trap  and  brace. 

Door  10  feet  square  of  sea¬ 
soned  poplar  plank,  one  inch 
by  six.  Hinges  wrought  iron, 

3  feet  six  inches  long.  3  inch¬ 
es  wide  at  but,  regularly  ta- 
perered  to  the  point.  The 
pivots  heavy  and  points  in 
post  from  8  to  10  inches  long.  The  longitudinal  dotted 
lines  represent  the  plank. 

it  has  not  swayed  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  how  can 
it  with  strong  hinges  and  posts  permanently  fixed  in 
the  ground,  braced  and  supported  as  it  is  1  Though  I 
am  more  familiar  with  the  scalpel  and  spatula  than 
the  adze  and  square,  yet  when  required  I  can  bring 
into  use  pretty  considerable  mechanical  talent.  The 
door  is  of  my  own  getting  up,  and  if  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  the  readers  of  your  journal,  you  are  welcome  to 

it.  Wm.  Kenney.  Miller sburg,  Ky. 

- - - - - 

Treatment  of  a  Sick  Cow. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — Having  had  a  cow  sick  with 
symptoms  similar  to  those  described  in  the  first  no.  of 
the  Co.  Gent.,  (p.  12,)  I  thought  I  would  give  you  our 
treatment.  When  we  found  her  at  night,  (she  was 
well  in  the  morning,)  she  looked  very  thin,  and  we 
thought  she  would  not  live  till  the  next  morning.  We 
went  to  the  pork  barrel,  took  out  a  piece  of  fat  pork, 
and  cut  off  a  half  a  dozen  slices  as  large  as  your  hand 
— rolled  them  one  at  a  time  in  common  house  mustard, 
and  crammed  them  down  her  throat.  In  an  hour  or 
two  gave  her  a  bran-mash,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  well.  Pork  and  mustard  will  cure  cattle  that  have 
been  buckeyed.  S.  Granville ,  O. 
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“Next  Year’s  Corn-Field.” 


“A  corn  crop  not  to  be  ashamed  of,”  said  a  friend, 
pointing  us  to  five  well-burdened  acres  of  “the  great 
American  cereal,”  “but  next  year,  Providence  per¬ 
mitting,  I  mean  to  grow  a  better  one.” 

“You  will  have  to  work  for  it  pretty  closely,”  we 
thought,  but  remembering  he  was  a  man  who  did  not 
fear  close  work,  we  said  nothing.  But  thinking  the 
farmer  who  in  August  lays  plans  for  next  year's  corn 
crop,  might  give  us  hints  worth  the  notice  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  drew  out  his  plans  and  projects,  and  shall  give 
them  pretty  much  in  our  own  fashion  of  scribbling. 

“  Next  year,”  said  he,  “  I  intend  to  plant  seven 
acres,  and  have  already  commenced  getting  the  field 
in  order.  The  new  field  will  take  in  part  of  three  old 
fields — so  there  are  fences  to  move  and  re-lay.  One 
end  of  the  lot  was  recently  attended  to.” 

“  One  might  make  quite  an  improvement  in  this  and 
other  farms  by  following  some  system  in  their  divi¬ 
sion,”  we  suggested. 

“  I  believe  you,”  he  answered,  “  and  that  is  what  I 
now  aim  at.  We  have  settled  upon  a  plan  for  re¬ 
modeling  our  fields,  fenced  now  almost  every  way  but 
symmetrically,  and  begin  on  this  one  A  lane  down 
the  center,  with  five  seven-acre  fields  on  the  west  side, 
is  as  much  as  we  dare  undertake  just  now — other 
moves  wait  until  these  are  accomplished.” 

“  A  good  idea, — it  is  only  yesterday  your  neighbor 
C.  gave  up  a  valuable  improvement,  because  he  could 
not  fully  accomplish  it  immediately.  Many  a  farmer, 
because  he  cannot  find  leisure  for  large  improvements, 
neglects  the  small  ones,  and  begins  none,  because  he 
cannot  finish  as  quickly  as  he  can  plan  them.  Happy 
he,  who  in  all  things  remembers  the  wisdom  of  learn¬ 
ing  1  to  labor  and  to  wait.'  ” 

“  It  is  a  lesson  the  farmer  must  learn  ;  in  making 
improvements  I  try  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Next  year’s  corn-field  needs  a  great  deal  of  work  upon 
it,  before  we  can  think  of  its  doing  better  than  this 
year  promises.” 

—  His  account  of  this  “deal  of  work,”  we  shall 
condense  into  numbered  paragraphs  according  to  the 
different  subjects. 

1.  “In  fencing.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  rails 
of  like  quality  together.  In  almost  any  old  fence  there 
are  rails  perfectly  sound,  which  v/ill  outlast  half  our 
new  rails — these  laid  by  themselves  make  a  fence 
which  does  not  call  for  immediate  repairing.  The 
poorer  rails  will  last  awhile, — I  shall  have  enough  of 
the  old  fences  for  three  sides  of  the  field,  and  finish 
the  lane  end  with  a  new  one.  Stakes  and  caps  make 
it  secure — not  easily  thrown  down  by  high  winds  or 
unruly  animals. 

2.  “  j Draining  is  needed  only  on  certain  parts  of  the 
field.  The  great  part  is  a  gravelly  loam,  but  this 
clayey  depression,  where  the  clover  froze  out  last  win¬ 
ter,  needs  an  underdrain  or  two.  All  the  field  shall  be 
made  alike,  in  this  respect,  if  draining  will  do  what  you 
say  of  it.  Now,  water  is  entirely  too  slow  in  getting 
out  of  the  soil — we  must  hasten  its  departure. 

“  Having  small  stones  on  the  ground,  in  piles  here 
and  there ;  to  get  rid  of  them  we  shall  make  stone  un¬ 
derdrains.  It  may  take  more  labor  to  put  down  stone 
than  tile  drains,  but  less  money  is  required  and  a 
nuisance  is  buried  out  of  sight.  If  I  was  going  to  do 


a  large  amount  of  draining,  I  should  use  tile,  but  for 
small  jobs  they  are  usually  very  expensive.  Dig  the 
drains,  at  least,  thirty  inches  deep,  ten  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  set  up  two  flat  stones  (almost  any  stone 
not  round ,  will  work  in)  leaning  against  each  other, 
wedge  and  chuck  in,  and  fill  up  with  small  stone  half 
the  depth  of  the  drain.  Lay  on  straw,  weeds,  small 
bushes,  or  other  rubbish,  to  keep  the  dirt  from  getting 
among  the  stones,  and  then  fill  it  in  a  little  above  the 
surface  level.  Such  a  ditch,  I  finished  up  yesterday 
in  my  wheat  fallow. 

3.  “  Large  stone ,  not  suitable  for  filling  drains,  will 
furnish  my  team  work  for  a  day  of  light  snow  next 
winter.  I  shall  need  them  for  underpinning  a  new 
stable,  by-and-by,  and  may  as  well  be  1  looking 
ahead  ’  for  it. 

4.  “But  to  get  that  ‘better  crop,  next  year,’  I 
must  have  more  manure.  And,  there  is  not  a  day  so 
dull  at  any  season,  that  it  may  not  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  adding  to  the  stock.  Next  week,  all  I  have 
left  after  dressing  my  wheat  ground,  will  be  drawn 
and  spread  upon  next  year’s  corn-field.  John  John¬ 
ston  first  incited  me  to  try  the  experiment,  and  I  begin 
to  believe  in  it.  Last  year  in  September,  we  drew  out 
and  spread  a  quantity  on  the  green  sward  now  planted 
to  corn,  and  I  fiud  it  fully  equal  to  long  manure  ;  and 
better  in  acting  sooner  upon  the  young  corn.  I  hope 
now  to  give  it  a  more  extensive  trial,  and  may  in  time 
get  fully  established  in  the  faith. 

“  Muck  beds  lie  handy  on  our  farm.  I  shall  draw 
on  them  more  extensively  than  ever  this  fall — they  add 
much  to  the  amount  and  value  of  manure.  I  find  that 
a  compost,  one-half  muck  and  one-half  barn  manure, 
is  fully  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  barn  manure 
for  corn,  or  any  crop  At  least  I  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  results  where  I  have  tried  it. 

“  A  little  manure  in  the  hill ,  in  addition  to  a  good 
dressing  over  the  whole  field,  tells  largely  on  the  corn 
crop.  That  field  all  looks  very  well,  but  you  will  find 
an  essential  difference  in  the  growth  where  a  handful 
of  muck  and  hen  manure  was  placed  in  the  hill  before 
planting,  and  where  none  was  used.  It  started  earli¬ 
er  and  stronger,  tasselled  and  silked  out  sooner,  and  I 
think  will  ripen  four  or  five  days  sooner  than  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field. 

5.  and  finally.  “  To  get  that  ‘better  crop,’  I  depend 
on  making  the  whole  field  as  good  as  the  best  of  it  now 
is — giving  it  thorough  preparation,  plenty  of  manure, 
and  good  culture  through  the  season.  I  shall  try  to 
make  all  the  manure  I  can,  and  that  of  good  quality ; 
and  also  secure  some  good  fertilizer  for  every  hill, 
from  the  contents  of  hen-roost,  privy,  and  hog-pen, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  a  good  seven 
acres  of  corn  next  September.” 

—  Who  of  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  here¬ 
tofore,  by  beginning  now  their  preparation  of  “Next 
Year’s  Corn-field  ?” 

- m - 

Saving  Corn  Seed. — Remember,  that  every  new 
plant  raised  from  grain,  is  more  or  less  a  new  variety 
— and  to  have  it  constantly  improving,  save  the  very 
best.  In  husking  corn,  take  such  ears  as  are  finest, 
and  from  the  most  prolific  stalks.  Ten  years  of  con¬ 
stant  care  like  this,  will,  step  by  step,  effect  a  great 
improvement.  Potatoes,  not  being  raised  from  seed, 
but  only  by  a  multiplication  of  the  same  plant,  will 
not  thus  improve. 
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Farming  on  the  Onondaga  Shales. 

Eds.  Co  Gent. — Your  short  article,  “  No  Manure,” 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  2d  of  this  month, 
seems  to  call  forsome  reply — and  the  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tion  you  have  given  me,  justifies  reply  that  might 
otherwise  be  considered  egotistical. 

I  received  the  first  premium  on  farms  for  1S45,  (see 
vol.  5,  page  170,  &c.,  of  Transactions)  The  commit¬ 
tee  made  their  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  18-16, 
and  in  it  was  the  following  remark  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  applied  by  the  various  competitors  : 
“No  one  of  these  came  up  to  the  standard  they  (the  com¬ 
mittee)  has  wished” — and  they  add,  “they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  many  cases  it  ought  to  have  been 
greatly  increased.”  In  my  report,  I  had  said  that  I 
made  and  used  from  four  to  five  hundred  loads  annual¬ 
ly.  Being  present  when  the  report  was  made,  I  took 
issue  with  the  committee,  and  asserted  that  I  used  all 
that  good  farming  demanded.  Out  of  this  grew  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  yet  goes  on,  as  often  as  I  meet  one  of  my 
old  opponents  in  the  argument  then  commenced,  who, 
living  on  some  soil  that  only  pays  back  the  manure  put 
on  it,  has  no  conception  of  what  good  land  is.  Such 
men  cannot  see  how  a  farm  can  be  self-sustaining,  and 
allow  all  the  grain  aDd  meat  and  wool  it  produces,  to 
go  off  to  market. 

In  Central  and  Western  New- York  are  large  areas 
of  land,  that,  without  any  manure  whatever,  except 
gypsum  occasionally  sown  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  so 
to  the  acre,  and  a  crop  of  clover  now  and  then  turned 
under  by  the  plow,  produce  crops  satisfactory  to  the 
owners.  A  large  proportion  of  our  own  farm  has  never 
had  any  other  manuring  whatever.  Some  part  of  it 
has  been  cropped  since  the  last  century  in  this  way, 
and  this  very  year  yielded  more  than  two  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre — some  of  it  nearer  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  1849,  Professor  F.  W.  Johnston,  after  addressing 
the  State  Society  at  Syracuse,  visited  some  of  these 
lands,  and  makes  in  his  book,  vol.  2,  p.  171,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks; — 

“  I  walked  over  two  large  fields  which  had  never  been 
manured  for  the  fifty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
present  owner’s  father  cleared  them  ;  and  he  thinks  the 
land  still  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  He  reaps  from  50  to  60 
bushels  of  corn;  and,  the  last  year  (1848)  30  bushels  an 
acre  of  wheat.  The  soil  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
crumbling  fragments  of  the  green  shale”  *  *  *  “On 
land  like  this  extraordinary  green  shale  land,  such  severe 
— what  we  should  call  scourging — treatment  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  a  great  many  years  with  apparent  impunity  ;  al¬ 
though  it  tells  on  land  of  inferior  quality.” 

The  land  that  the  Professor  saw,  was  bought  of  the 
State  by  my  father,  cleared  by  him,  cultivated  by 
him,  and  by  myself,  until  now  it  is  in  my  son’s  hands, 
and  I  say  with  certainty  that  clover  and  plaster  are 
the  only  manures  ever  put  on  it — and  I  am  confident 
that  good  barn-yard  manure  drawn  one  mile  from  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  farm  to  this  field,  would 
cost  more  to  handle  it  from  the  time  it  went  into  the 
yard  to  the  time  it  was  plowed  into  the  land,  than  it 
would  be  worth.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  cannot 
see  how  this  can  be  so,  I  know  of  nothing  to  say,  ex¬ 
cept  to  point  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  facts  of 
the  present. 

Of  this  green  shale,  (one  of  the  rocks  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  salt  group,)  and  the  soil  made  from  it — it  is  safe 
to  say  that  sixty  years  of  constant  cultivation  have 
resulted  in  constant  improvement,  and  the  application 
of  the  manure  produced  by  straw  and  cornstalks  and 


the  excrements  of  the  farm  stock  applied  only  to  fields 
nearest  the  barns — and  upon  tops  of  knolls  and  side 
hills,  and  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster,  gives  the  fur¬ 
ther  result,  that  every  year  more  and  more  loads  have 
to  be  carried  from  the  yards  to  the  fields.  Twenty- 
five  years  since,  when  we  could  sell  wheat  only  at  pro¬ 
fit — when  a  fat  steer  would  not  bring  enough  at  three 
years  old  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  feeding  him,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  food  he  consumed — we  had  large 
piles  of  straw  very  much  in  our  way,  about  the  barns 
— so  that  at  times  we  threshed  grain  in  fields — and  set 
fire  to  the  straw.  Now  we  cover  our  yards  over  with 
straw,  and  use  cattle  and  sheep  to  trample  it  under 
foot,  and  by  great  exertion,  using  the  snows  and  rains 
to  wet  it  up — we  get  it  into  condition  to  pile  in  the 
spring  in  large  heaps,  having  sufficient  moisture  to 
ferment  and  thus  become  much  lessened  in  bulk.  In 
this  way,  it  is  brought  into  condition  to  spread  on  our 
wbeatfields  the  first  of  September,  or  later  on  our 
pastures  or  meadows.  Much  has  been  said  about  keep¬ 
ing  manure  undercover  to  save  its  valuable  parts.  We 
clear  out  our  sheds  in  the  spring,  and  get  the  manure 
where  the  rains  will  fall  on  it,  in  order  to  rot  it.  I 
have  conducted  streams  of  water  to  piles  of  straw  to 
rot  them.  Sheds  for  manure  would  not  pay  here. 

In  September  we  sow  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  timo¬ 
thy  seed  to  the  acre  on  our  wheat ;  in  the  spring,  eight 
quarts  of  seed  of  the  medium  clover,  and  a  bushel  of 
plaster  if  the  ground  is  not  too  rich,  in  which  case  the 
plaster  is  put  on  after  the  wheat  is  cut.  The  next  year, 
cut  hay  early  in  July,  sow  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the 
acre  immediately,  and  in  September  cut  a  crop  of 
clover  seed.  The  next  year,  pasture.  The  next  year, 
corn,  or  barley  or  oats.  If  barley  or  oats,  sow  to  wheat 
the  same  year  ;  if  corn,  then  follow  the  corn  with  barley 
or  oats,  and  sow  wheat  on  the  stubble.  This  is  our 
rotation.  On  the  poorer  fields,  we  sow  six  quarts  of 
clover  seed  to  the  acre  on  the  oats  and  barley,  with  a 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  The  corn  is  plastered, 
or  ashes  put  on  the  hill;  and  sometimes  we  put  piaster 
on  the  pastures.  Now  you  may  not  see  how  land  thus 
treated  can  endure — but  it  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  when  it  begins  to  fail,  will  be  the  time  to 
buy  some  of  the  special  manures,  if  the  fields  are  too 
far  from  the  barns  to  draw  the  contents  of  the  yards  to 
them. 

Within  two  hundred  feet  of  our  principal  yards,  is  a 
large  bed  of  swamp  mud  and  muck  ;  we  have  not  yet 
drawn  one  load  into  the  yards  to  increase  our  manure 
piles.  We  have  not  thought  it  would  pay;  whenever 
the  time  comes  when  we  think  it  will,  we  will  draw  on 
that  deposite.  The  barn-yard  manure  goes  to  the  near¬ 
est  fields,  or  on  some  knoll  or  hill-side. 

Thus,  at  some  length,  you  have  our  practice  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  farm  improving  on  the  soils  we  occupy.  No 
“cross  questioning”  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  facts; 
and  I  do  not  allege  that  manure  is  of  no  value  on  our 
lands ;  I  merely  s&y  that  plaster  and  clover,  with  a 
judicious  course  of  farming,  will  keep  our  land  improv¬ 
ing  without  carting  any  other  manure  on  the  soil. 

As  to  the  ten  acre  field  you  saw  covered  with  “  about 
as  compact  a  body  of  fine  wheat  as  possible  :”  In  1857 
this  field  was  planted  with  corn,  and  the  crop  totally 
destroyed  by  grubs ;  so  that  after  planting  twice,  and 
having  the  second  growth  destroyed,  we  gave  up  the 
contest  with  the  grubs,  and  summer-fallowed  the  field 
1  and  put  it  into  wheat.  Bid  the  manure  that  we  put 
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on  the  field  while  used  as  a  pasture,  feed  and  sustain 
these  grubs,  and  thus  destroy  our  corn  ?  If  we  credit 
the  manure  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  perhaps 
we  should  charge  it  with  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  plus  the  cost  of  the  lost  battle  with  the  grubs. 

You  are  mistaken  as  to  my  manuring  corn.  It  is 
many  years  since  I  have  done  much  at  manuring  corn ; 
grass-lands  and  wheat  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
manure  with  us.  But  I  think  that  wheat  and  grass 
can  be  over-manured — as  was  our  ten  acre  field.  The 
fact  that  fifty  loads  of  straw  gave  only  a  little  more 
than  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  shows  this.  The 
raised  wheat,  that  you  also  saw,  gave  twice  the  grain 
to  the  same  amount  of  straw.  I  think  that  your  read¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  knowing  that  thi3  wheat  of  which 
we  are  saying  so  much,  was  Mediterranean.  George 
Geddes.  Fair  mount ,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

Vermont. — To  begin  at  the  east,  we  can  say  little 
in  relation  to  the  Exhibition  of  this  State,  held  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  further  than  that  the  weather  must  have  been 
unfavorable  at  least  on  Thursday.  We  learned  at 
Springfield  that  a  number  of  fine  horses,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  there ,  were  shown  in¬ 
stead  at  Burlington,  and  have  no  doubt  that  this  de¬ 
partment  was  creditably  sustained.  A  friend  who  was 
present,  represents  the  Exhibition  in  other  respects  and 
attendance  as  both  fair. 

Rhode  Island. — The  Industrial  Exhibition,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  newspapers,  opened  at  Providence,  Sept. 
16,  and  the  halls  of  the  association  “  were  full  to  over 
flowing  all  day.  The  cattle  show  passed  off  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  was 
greater  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Some  very  fine 
animals  were  on  the  grounds.  The  stock  of  cows  and 
swine  was  also  very  good.” 

New- Jersey. — There  were  in  all  departments  near¬ 
ly  eleven  hundred  entries.  The  Show  was  held  about 
ODe  mile  east  of  Trenton,  upon  largo  and  commodious- 
ly  arranged  grounds.  The  collection  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than 
usual — that  of  fruits  and  vegetables  less  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  region  so  well  cultivated 
and  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  these  articles. 
Wednesday  the  attendance  did  not  equal  the  hopes  of 
the  management ;  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  track.  Mules 
and  jacks  are  said  to  have  been  a  good  display  ;  of  the 
horses,  the  entries  were  large  in  number,  but  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  all  “  up 
to  time.”  Of  five  thorough-bred  stallions  present,  the 
Arabian  horse  Caliph  attracted  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  and  was  universally  admired.  This  animal 
was  from  the  stable  of  the  late  Abbas  Pasha,  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  was  imported  to  this  country  by  ex- 
Consul  Judge  Jones  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  silver- 
gray,  15  hands  high,  and  7  years  of  age.”  Thursday 
the  grounds  were  visited  by  the  almost  universal  storm 
of  that  day,  and  as  a  consequence  the  extra  trains  on 
the  railroads  came  in  almost  empty.  By  2  o’clock, 
however,  it  cleared  up,  and  the  weather  was  delight¬ 
ful,  and  visitors  were  more  numerous.  We  have  seen 
no  report  on  the  quality  or  kinds  of  cattle  shown ;  the 
number  of  entries  was  only  41,  while  that  of  horses, 
mules  and  jacks  was  234,  and  of  sheep,  swine,  and 


poultry,  74.  In  fact  horses  and  the  display  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures. 

Ohio. — The  Show  at  Sandusky  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  success,  though  we  are  still  lacking  very  defi¬ 
nite  accounts,  and  have  seen  no  comparison  of  it  with 
the  very  successful  Cleveland  Exhibition  two  years 
ago.  The  turn-out  of  horses  and  cattle  is  spoken  of  in 
despatches  as  “  superior  in  every  respect”  to  that  of 
any  previous  show.  The  entries  of  live  stock  were 
1,054,  and  the  miscellaneous  1,617 — numbers  unusual¬ 
ly  large  in  all  departments,  except  fruits  and  flowers 
' — those  of  horses  exceeding  by  50  any  previous  year. 
The  Show  opened  Tuesday  with  fine  weather,  which 
continued  Wednesday,  when  receipts  were  reported  at 
$8,000.  Thursday  it  is  said  that  about  25,000  persons 
visited  the  grounds,  and  Friday,  says  the  telegraph, — 
“  the  fourth  and  last  day,  the  weather  was  magnificent 
and  the  attendance  large.  Altogether  the  Fair  has 
been  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  west,  and  the 
display  of  stock  of  all  classes  was  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  exhibited.” 

The  Springfield  Horse  Show  and  the  Pomological 
Convention  at  New-York,  are  elsewhere  noticed.  We 
have  no  data  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  Fair  which 
took  place  at  Centralia,  or  the  North-Western  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  occurred  at  Wheeling.  We  may  add  a 
word,  however,  as  to  the  Show  which  took  place  week 
before  last  at  St.  Louis. 

Missouri. — No  little  exertion  was  made  to  render 
this  year’s  Exhibition  (the  third)  of  the  St.  Louis  Ag. 
and  Mech.  Association,  a  most  successful  and  attractive 
one.  Mrs.  Gage  writes  to  the  0.  Farmer  that  “  the 
crowds  of  people  at  the  Fair  were  quite  equal,  but  the 
display  of  stock,  vegetables,  machinery,  farming  im¬ 
plements,  fowls  and  sheep,  decidedly  inferior  to  last 
year.”  Emery’s  Journal  says  that  with  the  exception 
of  D.  Landreth’s  exhibition  of  implements,  seeds,  &e. 
the  show  in  these  respects  was  very  small  indeed.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  gives  it  as  “the  general  opinion  of 
visitors,  that  there  was  a  better  display  of  people  than 
of  stock.  The  mechanical  department  was  full.”  The 
turn-out  of  horses  seems  to  have  been  pretty  large, 
and  we  notice  that  in  Short-Horn  bulls  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  was  awarded  to  “  Crusader,”  owned  by  R.  G, 
Corwin  of  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Farm  Cisterns. 


Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  man  who  was  from 
year  to  year  annoyed  with  a  leaky  roof — because,  when 
the  weather  was  fair  it  did  not  need  repairing,  and 
when  raining,  he  could  not  mend  it.  In  the  same  way, 
some  farmers  neglect  to  make  provision  for  watering 
domestic  animals,  until  drought  actually  arrives,  and 
then  they  cannot.  We  well  know  one,  who  during  the 
present  dry  weather,  drives  his  cattle  a  mile  to  water, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  roof  enough  on  his  large 
barn  to  give  them  all  the  drink  they  need,  if  a  cistern 
of  proper  capacity  had  been  prepared  to  retain  it.  The 
barn  cost  a  thousand  dollars  ;  the  cistern  might  be 
built  for  fifty — yet  every  animal  of  his  large  herd  has 
to  travel  nearly  thirty  miles  each  week  for  necessary 
drink.  He  might  construct  a  cistern  now,  but  it  will 
be  another  year  before  he  can  derive  benefit  from  it, 
and  so  he  puts  off  the  labor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
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add  that  he  “  cannot  afford  ”  to  take  the  Country 
Gentleman  nor  Cultivator. 

His  barn  is  about  35  by  70  feet — if  three  feet  of 
rain  falls  annually,  three  cubic  feet  of  water  will  be 
afforded  by  every  square  foot  of  surface — more  than 
7.000  cubic  feet  from  the  whole  roof,  which  would  be 
about  1.700  barrels.  This  would  be  enough  to  water 
daily,  the  year  through ,  (each  animal  drinking  each 
day  four  twelve-quart  pailfuls,)  thirteen  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  if  this  water  were  reserved  for  the  dry  season 
only,  or  when  small  streams  are  dry,  thirty  or  forty 
head  might  be  watered  from  the  roof. 

Every  man,  almost,  makes  his  cisterns  too  small, 
and  often  they  do  not  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  dis¬ 
charges  at  the  eaves.  In  the  above  mentioned  in¬ 
stance,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  construct  one  large 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  1,700  barrels.  If  the  cattle 
were  watered  from  it  the  year  round,  and  its  contents 
thus  constantly  drawn  as  it  fills,  one  large  enough  to 
hold  400  barrels  would  do ;  but  if  used  for  the  dry 
season  only,  it  should  be  more  than  double.  A  cistern 
14  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep,  would  hold  about 
400  barrels — 20  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  depth, 
would  be  sufficient  for  800  barrels.  If  built  under 
ground,  and  contracted  towards  the  top,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  a  little  larger  in  dimensions,  to  allow  for 
the  contracted  space.  Such  a  contraction,  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut,  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  ad¬ 


mit  of  convenient  and  safe  covering  at  the  top,  and 
could  be  effected  without  any  difficulty  if  built  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  An  ignorant  stone-mason  whom  we  once  em¬ 
ployed  to  construct  a  small  cistern  of  this  character, 
stoutly  refused  to  contract  the  walls,  asserting  positive¬ 
ly  that  they  would  immediately  tumble  in  if  thus  made 
to  lean,  apparently  knowing  nothing  of  the  security  of 
the  arch,  which  this  would  possess  on  every  side.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  outward,  would  be  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  exterior, 
especially  if  well  rammed  in  as  the  wall  is  built. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  while  the  inconvenience 
of  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  felt,  and  while  there 
will  be  no  annoyance  from  the  streams  which  at  other 
times  ooze  through  the  earth  into  the  excavations  made 
for  cisterns,  every  deficient  farmer  should  take  hold  of 
the  business,  and  construct  such  as  may  be  desirable. 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  country  where  the 
subsoil  is  underlaid  by  slate  or  other  rock  which  may 
be  excavated.  In  such  cases,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  with  a  little  care  in  cutting,  the  water-lime  mor¬ 
tar  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  rocky  walls,  a 


shoulder  above  being  made  on  which  to  build  the  con¬ 
tracted  part  only. 

The  following  table,  of  the  size  and  contents  of  cis¬ 
terns,  may  be  convenient  to  those  about  to  build  them. 
For  each  foot  of  depth ,  the  numbers  of  barrels  an¬ 
swering  to  the  different  diameters,  are  as  folows  : — 


For  5  ft.  in  diameter, .  4  66  barrels. 

6  do.  do .  6.71  do. 

7  do.  do . 9.13  do. 

8  do.  do.  . .  11.93  do. 

9  do.  do.  . .  15.10  do. 

10  do.  do . 18.65  do. 


The  contents  are  doubled  by  increasing  the  diame¬ 
ter  from  10  feet  to  about  14  feet,  and  quadrupled  if 
20  feet  in  diameter. 


Early  Winter  Wheat. 

Messrs.  Eds. — Within  two  years  past,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  I  have  given  through  the  columns  of 
the  Co.  Gent,  some  account  of  my  experiments  in  the 
culture  of  several  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  received 
from  the  Patent  Office.  Out  of  six  or  eight  varieties, 
there  are  two  kinds  that  promise  well,  viz.,  the  Early 
Noe  from  France,  and  another  red-wheat  from  Japan, 
some  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety — this  is 
very  accurately  described  by  Mr  Killgore,  on  page 
160,  Co.  Gent,  of  9tb  Sept.  I  take  the  liberty  of  for¬ 
warding  you  a  small  sample,  both  in  the  ear  and  shell¬ 
ed  out.  You  will  see  that  the  grains  are  somewhat 
shrivelled,  this  being  the  case  with  all  the  wheat  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  I 
think  the  wheat  described  by  Mr.  K.,  and  the  sample 
I  forward,  must  have  originated  from  the  same  source. 
I  have  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  my  attempts  to 
grow  this  variety  of  wheat  the  three  past  seasons,  hav¬ 
ing  from  the  small  package  received,  only  as  yet 
raised  about  one  pound,  which  I  sowed  31st  of  Aug., 
and  I  much  fear  the  grasshoppers  will  nearly  use  that 
up;  I  have  several  times  “switched  them  off,”  but 
they  have  wings  and  can  fly,  and  legs  and  can  hop, 
so  they  come  back  after  being  thus  forcibly  ejected.  I 
very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  distributing  seed  wheat 
from  the  Patent  Office,  among  farmers  and  planters, 
by  the  thimble  or  wine-glass  full,  and  recently  have 
so  written  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Holt.  I  do  not  think 
that  over  one  package  in  ten  ever  amounts  to  anything 
valuable  to  the  farming  interests.  Our  friend,  John 
Johnston  says,  there  should  not  be  less  than  a  bushel 
of  the  seed  sent  to  any  one  farmer  to  experiment  with. 
Mr.  J.  has  “  spressed  my  mind  ’zactly  ”  in  this  matter. 
L.  Bartlett. 

- ®o  « - 

Green  Tomatoes  for  Pies. 

Are  all  your  readers  aware  of  the  splendid  pies  per¬ 
fectly  green  tomatoes  make  7  If  not,  will  they  not 
try  them  before  the  season  closes  7  If  they  will  give 
them  a  trial,  we  feel  certain  they  will  have  found  an 
article  for  the  purpose  they  would  hardly  have  suspect¬ 
ed  was  so  easily  raised,  yet  so  nice.  Doubtless  many 
of  your  lady  readers  know  all  about  it,  and  will  give 
you  some  items  how  they  should  be  made.  The  writer 
professes  only  to  know  anything  about  the  matter  in 
the  eating  :  hence  can  only  draw  the  attention  of  it  to 
others,  merely  mentioning,  however,  that  they  require 
to  be  first  stewed.  The  smaller  the  fruit  the  better ; 
hence  the  little  Grape  tomato  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose,  e.  s. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Apple  Seed  — Being  desirous  of  raising  apple  trees 
from  the  seed  for  the  purpose  of  grafting,  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  can  supply  me  with  them.  If  so,  at  what 
price  per  gallon  or  bushel.  I  got  some  in  Cincinnati 
two  years  since,  but  not  one  in  one  hundred  germinated. 
In  our  climate — latitude  32°  30'— where  our  winters 
but  seldom  are  colder  than  15°  above  zero,  what  would 
be  the  most  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  7  H.  M  Bry. 
Monroe ,  La.  [Nurserymen  sometimes  furnish  apple  ; 
seed,  but  they  are  not  often  in  market.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  may  apply  to  Hooker  &  Co.,  Rochester,  or  A. 
Fahnestock  &  Co.,  Toledo,  0.,  who  may  furnish  the  de¬ 
sired  information.  The  price  is  usually  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  Cincinnati  seed  which  failed 
to  grow,  had  either  spoiled  by  bad  drying,  or  the  pomace 
had  fermented  before  they  were  washed  out.  Two  or 
three  days  will  often  spoil  them.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  late  in  autumn,  if  safe  from  small  animals— or 
very  early  in  spring. 

Good  seed  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  bad.  If 
good,  the  kernel  is  quite  white,  and  adheres  considera¬ 
bly  to  the  skin  ;  if  bad,  the  color  is  not  so  white,  and 
the  kernel  generally  separates  quite  freely  from  the 
skin  or  shell  ] 

Fruit  Growing,  &c. — L.  I.,  New- York. — We  are 
unable  to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  location  for  fruit¬ 
growing,  &c.,  at  the  West;  but  we  would  advise  vou, 
for  the  purposes  you  wish  to  accomplish,  instead  of 
going  west,  to  locate  on  Long-Island,  or  in  New-Jer- 
sey,  or  some  where  near  New-York,  where  you  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  for  all  the  things  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  grow.  Thomas'5  or  Barry’s  work  on  Fruits 
will  furnish  you  the  information  you  desire  about  fruit¬ 
growing.  In  making  out  a  balance-sheet,  the  stock 
on  hand  should  be  put  down  at  its  -present  value,  and 
not  at  its  original  cost. 

“Tabling”  Broom  Corn. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  breaking  over 
and  gathering  broom  corn  2  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  the  Cultivator  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  it. 

I  have  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  very  nice.  Also 
can  you  give  me  the  address  of  any  broom  manufac¬ 
turers  2 — Wm.  H.  Tupper.  Benton  C enter ,  N.  Y. 
[We  copy  the  following  directions,  given  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  one  of  our  former  vols. : 

When  the  heads  are  fully  grown,  and  the  seed  near¬ 
ly  ripe,  it  is  usual  to  “  table  ”  it, — which  operation  is 
performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalks  some  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  breaking  them  down  so 
that  the  upper  section,  with  the  heads,  shall  lie  in  a 
horizontal  position.  In  doing  this,  begin  say  with  the 
outer  row  on  the  right  side  of  the  field,  and  turn  the 
heads  in,  or  to  the  left  hand,  thus  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  row ;  then  turn  about  and  go  the  other 
way,  turning  the  next  row  also  to  the  left,  so  that  the 
heads  will  lie  on  the  first.  In  going  thus  through  the 
whole  piece,  each  pair  of  rows  will  be  tabled  together, 
with  a  convenient  alley  or  path  between,  in  which  to 
pass  up  and  down  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  When 
the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  (or  if  a  severe  frost  is  apprehend¬ 
ed,  it  should  he  done  before,)  the  heads  or  brush  are 
to  be  severed  from  the  stalks,  and  laid  away  to  dry. 
This  is  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  off  just  above 
the  upper  joint.  The  brush  is  then  carried  to  the  shed 
or  barn,  and  spread  in  thin  layers  on  poles  or  rails,  so 
that  the  air  may  have  free  circulation  through  it,  and 
left  to  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  it  as  soon 
as  possible  after  cutting,  and  to  have  it  in  thin  layers,  1 


as  it  is  very  liable  to  heat.  A  small  load  got  in  just  at 
sunset,  and  left  on  the  wagon  till  the  next  morning, 
has  been  known  to  become  so  much  heated  as  to  injure 
it  considerably.  Having  lain  on  the  poles  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  brush  may  be  taken  down,  and  the 
leaves  stripped  off,  which  is  very  easily  done,  if  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  upper  joint. 

Sawdust  Compost  — Will  you  inform  me  through 
your  paper,  of  the  best  manner  of  making  manure  out 
of  the  sawdust  and  ashes  of  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  the 
manure  of  twenty- five  head  of  mules,  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  stabled  thi-oughoat  the  year  2  I  use  sawdust  from 
the  mill  for  bedding  the  stock,  and  of  course  most  of 
the  liquid  is  saved  and  all  thrown  out  together.  I  oc¬ 
casionally  level  down  the  manure  heap  and  cover  over 
five  or  six  inches  in  depth  of  the  wood  ashes  made  at 
the  mill.  All  remains  exposed  to  the  iceather.  I  have 
thought  the  decomposition  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
heap  as  the  sawdust  makes,  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  gave  me  a  more  valuable  material  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  than  if  the  whole  were  kept  dry  by  sheds. 
Is  this  a  mistake  2  W.  P.  Mellen.  Peach  Orchard , 
Ky.  [The  amount  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  for  the 
proper  decomposition  of  compost,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  There  should  always  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture  through  all  parts  of  the  heap,  to 
favor  proper  decomposition.  If  the  sawdust  is  in  very 
large  proportion,  this  will  not  always  be  the  case,  if  it 
is  kept  wholly  under  a  shed.  But  there  must  not  be 
too  much  water,  so  as  to  carry  off  or  wash  away  any 
part  of  the  manure.  We  would  recommend  applying 
the  ashes  in  thin  layers,  so  as  to  become  intimately 
mixed;  and  if  the  sawdust  does  not  constitute  at  least 
one-half  of  the  heap,  we  would  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  the  application  of  turf,  loam  or  peat  ] 

Time  for  Cutting  Corn-fodder. — Should  corn-fod¬ 
der  sowed  in  drills  in  the  ordinary  way,  be  left  stand¬ 
ing  until  the  corn  is  so  near  ripe  as  that  you  would  pull 
the  blades  in  making  fodder  of  them,  before  cutting? 
When  cut,  how  long  should  it  stand  in  small  shocks  to 
be  sufficiently  cured  for  the  large  stack  or  barn  2  W. 
P.  Mellen.  [Corn  sown  in  drills  for  fodder  should  be 
so  thick  that  little  or  no  corn  can  grow  on  the  stalks— 
or  .about  40  grains  to  the  running  foot.  This  thick 
sowing  makes  a  shorter  growth,  but  the  weight  per  acre 
is  greater  than  with  thinner  planting  and  taller  stalks, 
as  we  have  fully  ascertained  by  weighing.  The  denser 
growth  also  makes  the  stalks  finer,  and  more  readily 
and  completely  eaten  by  cattle,  than  larger  and  coarser 
growth.  It  should  stand  till  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
begin  to  lose  their  green,  and  dry  up— about  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  age  of  the  common  corn  crop  while 
glazing.  After  becoming  apparently  well  dried  by 
standing  several  weeks  in  shocks,  this  small  corn-fodder 
will  ferment  and  spoil  if  stacked.  It  should  therefore 
be  made  at  once  in  large  well-capped  shocks,  to  stand 
till  winter ;  or  else,  after  drying  a  few  weeks,  be  placed 
in  quite  small  stalks,  with  brush  or  rails  perpendicular¬ 
ly  in  the  center  for  a  ventilating  hole — and  the  stack 
raised  a  little  from  the  ground  on  rails,  brush,  &c ,  to 
admit  air  below,  would  be  still  better,  but  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Pulling  the  blades  of  corn  always 
prevents  the  proper  maturity  of  the  plant  thus  strip¬ 
ped.] 

Early  May  Wheat. — E.  of  Albany,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry  of  Aug.  19,  is  informed  that  Early  May 
i  wheat  was  introduced  here  three  years  ago  from  Nash- 
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ville,  and  is  a  decided  success,  and  is  the  thing  to  euro 
all  his  complaints.  It  ripened  on  my  farm  this  year 
Juno  15,  and  is  free  from  all  disease  except  a  slight 
attack  of  what  we  call  scab.  Blue  Stem  White  wheat 
failed  entirely,  even  in  the  same  fields  where  the  Early 
May  made  a  good  crop.  It  is  a  small-grained,  heavy, 
red  wheat,  weighing  62  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  is  small  in 
the  head,  short  in  the  straw,  bears  thick  seeding,  and 
varies  in  its  production  from  15  to  35  bushels  per  acre, 
according  to  culture  and  quality  of  soil.  It  has  proven 
itself  to  be  as  hardy  as  rye,  standing  the  three  past 
winters  well.  Its  uncommon  early  ripening  would  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  northern  growers. 
About  250  acres  were  grown  this  year  in  this  vicinity, 
all  of  which  will  be  sown.  A.  Killgore.  Fernleaf, 
Mason  Co.,  Ky. 

May  Wheat. — Messrs.  Cobb  &  Co,  21  and  22  Cen¬ 
tral  Wharf,  Buffalo,  write  us  :  “We  notice  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  an  inquiry  for  “May  wheat.”  We 
have  a  few  hundred  bushels  selected  by  our  Kentucky 
white  wheat  correspondents.  We  have  already  sold 
several  hundred  bushels  in  this  region  for  seed.  It  is 
a  medium  sizod,  amber  colored  berry.  As  to  the  time 
of  ripening,  we  can  only  say  that  in  Kentucky  it  is 
about  one  week  earlier  than  the  white,  which  has  been 
tried  here  for  two  seasons,  and  ripens  one  week  earlier 
than  our  home  varieties,  and  has  escaped  the  fly  for 
two  harvests  past.  What  the  “  Amber  May  ”  will  do 
we  cannot  say.  As  to  its  quality  for  flour,  there  is  no 
better  bread  substance.  We  can  supply  it  here  for 
3 150  per  bushel  at  present — bags  25c.” 

White  Rye. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers,  in¬ 
form  me  where  the  large  white  rye  can  be  obtained? 
Wo  have  plenty  of  the  small  black  rye  in  this  country, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  other.  We  sow  or  raise 
more  or  less  every  year  for  the  straw  as  well  as  the 
grain.  The  white  rye  makes  bread  nearly  as  white  as 
wheat,  and  said  to  be  more  healthy ;  and  yields  more 
than  the  small.  Yerry  Aldrich.  Arispe,  III. 

Sheep  at  the  West. — I  have  for  some  time  past 
wished  to  ascertain  some  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  keeping  sheep,  but  have  been  unable  to — hence 
this.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
please  inform,  1st.  How  many  sheep  can  be  pastured 
per  acre  on  good  clover  and  timothy?  2nd.  IIow 
many — per  ton  of  hay — in  winter  ?  3rd.  What  va¬ 
riety  would  you  prefer  for  the  West  ?  4th.  How  many 
bucks  per  100  sheep?  5th.  How  large  surface  of 
shelter  will  accommodate  100  sheep  ?  J.  B.  Jones. 
Clinton  Co.,  loica. 

Dahlias. — I  should  like  to  inquire  how  to  preserve 
Dahlias  double — that  is,  if  they  change  from  double 
to  single,  as  I  have  been  told  they  would.  S.  [Dah¬ 
lias,  propagated  from  the  roots,  will  not  change — if 
raised  from  the  seed,  the  character  of  the  flowers  is 
uncertain.] 

Churning  Milk. — I  am  desired  by  E.  O.  Johnson 
of  Islip,  L.  I.,  to  ask  of  you  information  in  relation  to 
making  butter  from  sweet  milk.  His  farmer,  or  dai¬ 
ry-man,  wants  to  know  the  whole  modus  operandi,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  resort  to  that  method,  in  damp 
weather,  when  they  cannot  get  the  cream  except  in  a 
bitter  state. 

[The  process  is  the  same  as  with  cream  ;  but  as  the 
bulk  is  very  great,  and  it  would  be  laborious  to  churn 
by  hand,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  one-horse  power  to 


drive  it.  The  quantity  of  butter  is  greater  than  when 
the  cream  only  is  taken.] 

Liquid  Manure. — Where  there  is  a  sufficient  de¬ 
cent  from  the  barn  to  draw  off  the  contents  of  a  cistern 
without  pumping,  is  it  best  to  let  the  liquid  separate 
from  the  solid  manure,  or  compost  both  behind  the 
cattle.  N.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  [A  good  compost  heap 
will  save  the  liquid  manure,  and  unless  the  machine¬ 
ry  and  facilities  for  distributing  liquid  manure  are  at 
hand,  it  will  be  easiest  and  best  to  adopt  the  former.] 

Simple  Information  W anted. — I  know  you  are 
troubled  with  thousands,  and  what  seem  to  well  in¬ 
formed  agriculturists,  foolish  questions  and  requests, 
but  your  paper  is  read  by  as  many  thousands  who  wish 
information  more  in  detail  than  those  already  learned 
think  necessary  to  give.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
one  short  article  in  every  number  of  your  paper,  giv¬ 
ing  an  explicit  and  exceedingly  simple  instruction,  so 
that  one  who  never  heard  of  the  subject  before  may 
understand  and  practice,  as  to  the  propagation  of  every 
kind  of  fruit  tree  and  flower  from  seed,  grafting,  bud¬ 
ding,  &c.,  would  be  profitable  to  very  many  of  your 
readers.  Many  persons  are  so  situated  that  they  can¬ 
not  avail  themselves  of  nurseries,  gardens,  &c.,  for 
fruit  orchards,  flowers,  &c.,  and  really  remain  destitute 
of  these  things  for  many  years,  when  one  year  of  your 
paper  would  enable  them  to  do  these  things  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  single  number  would  be  regarded  by  them, 
containing  such  an  article  of  instruction,  as  worth  the 
year’s  subscription  price.  Wm.  P.  Meli.en.  [The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  our  correspondent  is  a  good  one — we  had  al¬ 
ready  intended  to  act  upon  it  another  year,  by  giving 
seasonable  hints  on  these  subjects  ] 

Plowing  among  Stumps. — I  recently  bought  100 
acres  of  land  south  of  this,  and  find  it  full  of  small 
stumps  and  roots.  I  am  desirous  of  putting  it  in  good 
cultivation.  Now  what  kind  of  plow,  cultivator  or 
other  tool,  would  you  recommend.  A  New  Subscri¬ 
ber.  [It  is  always  very  difficult  to  plow  among  the 
roots  of  stumps,  until  they  are  decayed.  The  best 
way  is  to  seed  down  with  grass  for  a  few  years,  which 
may  be  done  by  making  a  harrow  with  the  teeth  in¬ 
clining  backwards,  so  as  not  to  catch  in  the  roots.  Par¬ 
tial  and  repeated  plowings  will  sometimes  prepare  such 
land  for  corn  or  sowed  grain,  but  the  plowing  is  labo¬ 
rious.  In  five  or  six  years,  most  of  the  roots  will  be 
decayed,  of  common  kinds  of  trees.  Pine  roots  are 
almost  indestructable,  and  the  stumps  must  be  extract¬ 
ed  by  stump  machines.  Small  low  stumps  may  be 
made  to  decay  more  rapidly  by  heaping  earth  or  turf 
on  the  top.  Stumps  may  be  extracted  with  a  machine 
when  partially  decayed,  or  burned  with  fire  during  a 
very  dry  time.] 

Gibbs’  Rotary  Digger. — Please  inform  me  where 
Gibbs’  Rotary  Digging  Machine  can  be  had,  and  the 
price.  J.  L.  C.  C.  [We  are  unable  to  answer  this 
question.] 

An  Ice  House  Needing  Improvement. — I  have  an 
ice  house  above  ground,  twelve  feet  square  ;  joists  at 
bottom  with  a  loose  floor,  so  as  to  let  all  water  through  ; 
a  cement  bottom  below  the  floor  to  catch  the  drippings, 
with  sufficient  pitch  to  carry  the  water  to  a  certain 
pipe  on  one  side  which  leads  to  a  milk  cellar,  with  the 
pipe  arranged  so  as  to  remain  full  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  air  from  the  ice  below.  Now  why  did  it 
not  keep  ice  ?  I  had  it  surrounded  with  rye  straw  and 
well  covered  with  the  same  ;  a  good  shingle  roof  lined 
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under  the  rafters,  and  the  vacancy  filled  with  straw  ; 
they  tell  me  to  try  packing  my  ice  in  saw  dust  but 
how  can  I  do  that,  without  its  dropping  through  with 
the  water  and  stopping  up  the  lead  pipe  7  I  have  had 
nothing  the  past  season  between  the  weather  boards 
and  lining.  I  though  I  would  fill  the  vacancy  with 
saw  dust.  Any  information  before  ice  time  will  be 
thankfully  received.  The  house  is  ventilated  at  top. 
E.  Oliphant.  New-Jersey. 

Lime  or  Concrete  Brick. — I  have  seen  some  men¬ 
tion  made  in  your  valuable  monthly  of  the  lime  or 
concrete  brick ;  can  you  or  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  tell  me  how  they  are  made,  and  what  sort  of 
apparatus  is  necessary'?  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  where  can  it  be  had,  &c7  S.  W.  H.  Tennessee 

Inquiry. — I  have  a  fine  Devon  cow  thathas  a  horny 
hoof ;  that  is,  the  hoof  has  grown  very  long  and  turns 
up  like  a  buck’s  horn.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  inform  me  of  any  remedy  through  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  paper  7  S.  L.  P.  Wadesville ,  Va. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  to  what  crops  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  best  adapted  7  B.  F.  Davenport.  San  Luis 
Obispo ,  Cal.  [Sheep  manure  is  similar  to  common 
stable  manure,  except  in  being  finer  in  texture  and 
more  concentrated.  Hence  it  may  be  applied  to  any 
crops  that  are  benefitted  by  ordinary  manure,  only  in 
less  quantity,  as  it  is  about  three  times  as  powerful  as 
common  farm-yard  dung] 

Thomas’  “  Farm  Management.” — Please  inform 
me,  through  the  Cultivator ,  if  “  J.  J.  Thomas’  Prize 
Essay  on  Farm  Management,”  is  on  sale,  and  if  so 
by  whom,  and  at  what  price.  G.  K.  0.  [An  enlarged, 
re-written  and  illustrated  edition  of  this  excellent  es¬ 
say  will  appear  in  The  Illustrated  Annual  Register 
for  1859,  which  will  soon  be  ready  and  for  sale  at  this 
office — price  25  cents. 

Hedges  and  Screens. — A  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  hedge  and  a  screen.  A 
hedge  is  a  living  fence ,  and  may  be  made  of  any 
1  thorny  tree,  or  of  evergreens,  provided  it  will  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  intruders.  A  screen  may  be  in  a  line 
like  a  hedge,  or  planted  irregularly  ;  it  serves  only  as 
a  shelter  from  wind,  or  to  shield  unsightly  objects  from 
the  sight. 


Sour  Milk. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  let  me  know 
(if  possible)  why  milk  of  the  same  milking  will  get 
thick,  when  some  will  be  hardly  sour  7  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  in  different  positions,  but  I  find  that 
makes  no  difference.  M.  A.  Arnold.  [The  same 
thing  is  often  observed.  It  may  be  owing  to  some  im¬ 
purities  hastening  fermentation.  A  pan  which  has 
previously  contained  sour  milk  or  other  acid  substance, 
even  if  washed  with  some  care,  might  still  have  a  mi¬ 
nute  portion,  enough  to  start  the  souring  process. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  utmost  cleanliness.] 
Inquiries — Hay  Caps — Tile — Books. — I  noticed 
in  the  April  Cultivator,  an  article  on  the  value  of  hay- 
caps,  and  the  experience  of  some  New-England  far¬ 
mers  on  their  use,  but  none  of  them  stated  whether 
they  used  any  application,  either  oil  or  paint,  on  them. 
Now  we  wish  some  one  would  inform  us  through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator,  if  any  application  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  not  (1)  Also,  I  wish  to  know  the  nearest  place 
to  Wyoming  county  that  drain  tile  are  made,  and  the 
names  of  those  manufacturing  them  (2  )  Also  I  would 
propose  that  you  occasionally  publish  a  list  of  such 


books  as  you  have  for  sale,  in  The  Cultivator.  Have 
you  Milburn  and  Stevens  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  and  Munn’s  Practical  Land  Drainer  7(3.)  D. 
Bostwick.  Eagle ,  Wyoming  Co .,  N.  Y.  [1.  Will 
some  of  our  subscribers  who  have  had  full  experience 
with  hay  caps,  please  answer  the  inquiry.  2.  Drain- 
tile  is  made  in  many  places  in  western  New- York,  but 
as  the  manufacturers  do  not  advertise,  we  cannot  say 
which  is  nearest  to  Wyoming  county.  There  are  three 
tile  factories  in  Union  Springs,  for  example,  but  they 
are  unknown  abroad  for  the  reason  stated — one  at  Pal¬ 
myra,  another  at  Waterloo,  East  Bloomfield,  Ac.  3 
Munn’s  Land  Drainer  is  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
for  50  cents,  and  Milburn  for  25  cents,  by  A.  0.  Moore, 
publisher,  New- York.] 

Plants  to  an  Acre. — In  your  August  Cultivator,  I 
noticed  an  account  of  7,200  heads  of  cabbage  raised 
on  an  acre,  planted  one  yard  apart  each  way.  Will 
you  please  inform  me  by  what  mathematical  process  I 
can  put  that  number  of  hills  on  one  acre,  and  have 
them  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Wm.  T.  Smith.  [We 
must  refer  this  question  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Side- 
botham,  on  whose  authority  the  statement  was  pub¬ 
lished.  There  was  evidently  an  error  in  the  statement, 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  cabbages  were  plant¬ 
ed  three  feet  by  two,  instead  of  three  feet  by  three,  as 
stated,  as  this  would  give  the  number  of  plants  named.] 


Bainl>ridge  Town  Fair. 

The  second  annual  fair  or  cattle  show  of  the  “  Bain- 
bridge  Agricultural  Society,”  was  held  at  the  village 
of  Afton,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  present  month. 
This  Society  has,  in  the  village  of  Afton,  leased  a  piece 
of  land  for  a  term  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  fair  at  this  place  each  alternate  year.  They 
have  enclosed  it  with  a  suitable  fence,  and  erected  a 
substantial  Floral  Hall.  With  a  surplus  of  funds  on 
hand,  and  a  mutual  good  feeling  established  between 
the  villages  of  Bainbridge  and  Afton,  this  society  may 
now  be  considered  a  permanent  institution. 

The  fair  was  all  the  most  sanguine  could  have  wish¬ 
ed.  The  weather  was  clear  and  beautiful.  The  entire 
stock  of  the  town  seemed  to  have  turned  out,  “  en 
masse,”  to  assist  in  celebrating  these,  our  farmer’s  holi¬ 
days.  At  an  early  hour  not  a  pen  or  post  on  the 
spacious  grounds  was  unoccupied.  Floral  Hall  wag 
soon  filled  with  mammoth  pumpkins,  beets,  &c.  The 
show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  superior.  Mr.  E. 
Garrett’s  case  of  apples,  containing  56  varieties  from 
his  own  orchard,  attracted  much  attention.  The  large 
ripe  purple  grapes  from  the  grounds  of  Col.  R.  W. 
Juliand,  showed  that  this  tempting  fruit  can  with  pro¬ 
per  care,  be  successfully  grown  even  in  this  northern 
latitude.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery,  bed- 
quilts,  &c.,  proved  that  the  fair  hands  of  the  farmers’ 
daughters  had  not  been  idle  during  the  past  12  months. 
Many  specimens  of  rich  yellow  butter  and  cheese 
proved  the  same.  Well  polished  plows  and  other 
mplements  glistened  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Messrs. 
Aultman  and  Miller’s  “Buckeye  Mower”  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  many  admiring  eyes,  while  showing  its  lightness 
of  draft,  and  its  capabilities  of  easy  transportation. 

The  rush  that  followed  the  entrance  of  two  thorough¬ 
bred  bulls,  brought  to  mind  the  old  sporting  proverb, 

,‘  blood  will  tell.”  One  was  the  Short- Horn  Bull  Sul-  J 
tan,  (2270|,  3d  vol.  A.  H.  Book,)  now  two  years  old,  ^ 
weighing  but  little  less  than  2,000  lbs.  He  was  bred  v 
by  F.  M.  Rotch,  Esq.  of  Otsego  Co.,  and  now  owned  by  y 
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Jos.  Juliand,  2d,  Bainbridgo.  The  other  was  the 
North  Devon  Bull  “  Metropolitan,”  bred  by  R.  H. 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Morris,  Otsego  Co ,  and  now  owned 
by  John  Banks  of  the  former  place.  They  were  the 
centre  of  attraction  whenever  upon  the  ground.  The 
one  so  characteristic  of  a  Short-Horn,  of  great  size 
and  weight,  true  form,  perfect  handling — the  other  a 
perfect  Devon,  sleek  haired,  a  faultless  symmetry  of 
shape,  Ac. 

The  speed  shown  by  several  young  horses,  now  trot¬ 
ted  for  the  first  time  in  public,  showed  that  the  far¬ 
mers’  boys  were  interested  in  changing  the  old  slow 
moving  plow  horses,  for  a  breed  of  horses  that  can  be 
called  the  horse  “of  all  work” — that,  like  a  true  Mor¬ 
gan,  can  toil  at  the  plow  willingly,  and  on  these  an¬ 
nual  holidays  show  a  proper  speed  and  spirit. 

The  fine  address  of  Riley  McMaster,  Esq.,  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  great  attention.  It  was  a  production  of 
decided  merit.  In  this  matter  our  Society  has  con¬ 
cluded  to  differ  from  most  others  ;  instead  of  sending 
for  some  “noted  man”  who  will  “draw  a  crowd,” 
we  have  thus  far,  each  year,  listened  to  the  efforts  of 
one  of  our  own  citizens,  practical  farmers  themselves, 
and  sons  of  farmers.  The  large  attentive  audiences 
show  the  complete  success  of  the  experiment.  J.  J. 


Grain  Stubble. 

Messrs.  Eds.— On  land  where  I  grew  winter  wheat 
and  oats  the  present  wet  season,  I  have  a  capital  catch 
of  grass — clover,  timothy  and  red  top.  I  do  not  wish 
to  feed  it  this  fall,  because  the  cattle  would  poach  the 
ground  badly,  and  pull  up  much  of  the  young,  tender- 
rooted  grasses,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  future  hay 
crops.  If  left  uncut  and  unfed,  I  fear  much  of  the 
grass  will  be  smothered  by  the  dense  growth  and  stub¬ 
ble  left  on  the  fields  ;  besides,  I  should  fear  great  in¬ 
jury  by  the  operations  of  field  mice,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  shelter  as  they  would  find.  Will  it  be 
safe  to  mow  the  stubble  and  grass,  and  secure  it  for 
winter  fodder?  Under  such  treatment,  would  the 
grasses  be  more  liable  to  winter-kill  1  Or,  would  it 
be  a  better  way  to  mow  and  spread  the  crop  evenly 
over  the  ground,  and  leave  it  there  to  rot  and  enrich 
the  land  1  If  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  corres¬ 
pondents  can  advise  in  this  matter,  they  would  greatly 
oblige  A  Young  Farmer.  Plainfield ,  Aug.,  1858. 

Remarks. — It  is  the  general  practice  among  far¬ 
mers  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  to  give  their 
cattle  full  range  of  their  mowing  and  stubble  fields  as 
soon  as  their  crops  are  harvested,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  tender  grasses  in  the  grain 
stubbles. 

Great  injury,  no  doubt,  frequently  arises  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  hay  crops  from  the  trampling  and  poaching  of 
the  soft  soil  by  the  feet  of  the  larger  stock,  and  the 
plucking  up  of  the  tender  rooted  grasses.  If  left  uncut 
and  unfed,  the  bad  results  from  smothering  and  dep¬ 
redations  of  field  mice,  might  sometimes  result  in  se¬ 
rious  injury,  more  especially  if  the  ground  beneath  the 
snow  should  remain  unfrozen  through  the  winter,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  The  mowing  and  leaving  the 
crop  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  field,  would  not 
much  remedy  the  evils  above  named. 

Upon  due  consideration,  we  think  it  the  better  way 
to  mow  the  stubble  and  grass  for  winter  forage,  wher¬ 


ever  there  is  a  thick  and  heavy  growth  of  grass  in 
stubble  fields.  The  fodder,  if  well  secured,  would  be 
equal  to  second  crop  hay.  The  stubble  would  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  next  year’s  clip  of  grass,  and  would, 
mixed  with  the  manure  of  the  cattle  as  bedding,  prove 
much  more  valuable  than  if  left  in  the  field  to  dry  and 
waste  away.  If  cut  early  in  September,  a  new  growth 
would  start  up  sufficient  to  protect  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  from  the  colds  of  winter,  and  yet  afford  but 
little  “aid  and  comfort”  to  the  field  mice. 

If  very  dry  weather  succeeded  the  grain  harvest, 
there  might  not  be  enough  grass  to  pay  for  cutting  ;  in 
that  case,  it  might  be  well  to  pass  a  heavy  roller  over 
the  stubble,  which,  with  the  snow  of  winter,  would  lay 
it  so  fiat  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  scythe  next 
hay  season. 

Since  penning  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  had 
a  ‘  talk’  with  a  farmer  who  has  long  practiced  mowing 
most  of  his  stubble  fields.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  are, 
that  he  does  not  feed  his  newly  sown  grass  fields. 
That  he  usually  obtains  more  forage  than  the  cost  of 
cutting,  Ac.,  and  the  fields  are  cleared  of  the  dry 
stubble  which  sometimes  makes  the  next  year’s  mow¬ 
ing  very  hard  work.  There  is  no  harbor  or  shelter  for 
the  field  mice,  and  the  wormwood  and  other  weeds 
that  sometimes  spring  up  after  the  grain  is  cut,  are 
removed  before  the  seeds  ripen,  which  prevents  their 
seeding  his  grounds.  To  the  inquiry — “  is  not  newly 
set  grass  more  liable  to  winter  kill,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  grass  and  stubble,” — his  reply  was, 

‘  if  mown  in  September,  there  would,  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  be  more  covering  for  the  roots  of  the  grass¬ 
es,  than  there  would  be  if  fed  off  by  cattle,  who  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  full  range  of  the  fields  till  the  setting 
in  of  winter.” 

Most  farmers  might  easily  satisfy  themselves  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  by  mowing  the  stubble  of  one 
field,  leaving  another  uncut  and  unfed,  and  closely 
feeding  a  third  field.  Such  an  experiment  might 
impart  to  them  valuable  information. 

- 0 .  m  » - . 

Rhubarb  Wine. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette , 
furnishes  the  following  receipt  to  make  one  gallon  rhu¬ 
barb  wine  : 

Take  5  lbs.  rhubarb,  cut  it  small,  and  let  it  stand  in 
water  four- days,  then  bruise  the  rhubarb,  and  strain  it 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  loose  towel ;  add  three  and  a 
half  lbs.  good  soft  sugar ;  boil  it  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  add,  when  boiling,  half  lb.  bruised  raisins,  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  isinglass,  work  it  in  a  jar 
with  a  little  yeast.  It  will  keep  for  ten  years,  and 
improve,  if  well  made.  T.  C.  Clonmel ,  Aug.  1,  ’584 
■ - - 

Small  Fields  for  Pastures. — Thaer  says  “  a 
much  higher  rent  is  paid  in  England  for  pastures  sur¬ 
rounded  with  hedges,  than  for  those  unenclosed,  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  enclosures  are  of 
smaller  dimensions.”  It  is  thought  that  “  fifty  acres 
of  land,  divided  into  five  fields,  will  fatten  as  many 
cattle  as  sixty  acres  of  land  all  in  one  piece.”  The 
reason  of  this  is  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fen¬ 
ces,  but  more  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  changing 
pastures,  so  that  while  the  cattle  are  feeding  in  one 
enclosure,  the  grass  shoots  up  again  undisturbed  in  the 
others,  without  being  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of 
animals,  as  it  would  were  they  allowed  to  ramble  over 
l  the  whole. 
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A  Good  System:  and  Good  Soil. — In  another  col¬ 
umn  (p3  15)  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  really 
instructive  article  by  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  embracing 
the  system  of  farming,  by  which  he  has  not  only  main¬ 
tained,  but,  if  anything,  increased  the  naturally  very 
high  productiveness  of  the  soil  on  which  he  resides. 
The  object  of  the  editorial  note  published  in  the  Co. 
Gent,  a  week  or  two  since, — to  which  Mr.  G.  alludes, 
— was  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  with  which 
a  personal  visit  had  made  us  acquainted,  that  all  the 
credit  of  Mr.  G.’s  fine  crops  was  not  owing  merely  to 
the  innate  fertility  of  the  soil ;  that,  knowing  that  his 
soil  was  already  most  excellently  adapted  to  bring 
large  crops,  he  had  shown  a  degree  of  wisdom  and 
foresight  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  similarly  fortu¬ 
nate  cultivators,  in  employing  all  the  means  at  hand 
to  preserve  and  promote  that  productiveness.  Had  the 
system  which  he  describes — a  system  of  clover,  and 
plaster,  and  rotation,  and  composting, — been  employ¬ 
ed  as  shrewdly  and  systematically  by  the  farmers  who 
first  opened  up  the  virgin  wealth  of  many  of  our  east¬ 
ern  soils,  that  were  once  what,  alas,  they  now  are  not, 
— multitudes  of  them  and  their  children  would  be  still 
farming  the  old  homestead,  instead  of  having  sold  and 
exchanged  it  for  life  on  the  prairies.  And  if  the  voice 
of  this  journal  was  only  strong  enough  to  be  heard  on 
every  western  farm,  commending  to  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  the  propriety  of  following  the  example  which 
Mr.  Geddes  describes,  the  condition  of  the  western 
soils,  we  can  but  think,  would  be  very  different  twenty 
years  hence,  from  what  must  result  under  the  present 
agricultural  practice.  Mr.  Geddes  says  : 

“  Sixty  years  of  constant  cultivation  have  resulted  in  con¬ 
stant  improvement,  and  the  application  of  the  manure 
produced  by  straw  and  cornstalks,  and  the  excrements  of 
the  farm  stock  applied  only  to  fields  nearest  the  barns — 
and  upon  tops  of  knolls  and  sidehills,  and  the  use  of  clover 
and  plaster,  gives  the  further  result,  that  every  year  more 
and  more  loads  have  to  be  carried  from  the  yards  to  the 
fields.'1'1 

This  is  the  uniform  result  of  thorough  farming ;  the 
more  manure  made,  the  more  there  will  be  made  from 
the  heavier  crops  it  has  brought;  “to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.”  But  the  converse, — that  “from him 
that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  even  that  he  hath,”  has 
also  an  agricultural  application.  Our  whole  theory  is, 
that  it  is  utterly  unsafe  and  suicidal  for  the  farmer,  at 
the  west,  or  on  the  Onondaga  Shales,  or  elsewhere,  to 
crop  his  fields  constantly  without  seeing  that  some  re¬ 
turn  is  made  to  them  ;  while  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  is  evident  that  on  soils  so  favored  as  is  that 
occupied  by  Mr.  Geddes,  a,  less  return  is  requisite  than 
upon  poorer  ones.  And  there  may  be  some  river  val¬ 
leys  naturally  fertilized  by  the  freshets  of  spring — these 
affording  a  confirmation,  rather  than  an  exception  to 
our  theory.  But  no  farmer,  on  poor  soil  or  rich,  will 
lose  anything  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Geddes’ 
valuable  letter,  and  an  imitation  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  his  example — if  it  leads  to  similar  success,  our 
readers  will  be  wiser  and  richer  men. 

fppT*  The  editor  of  a  western  contemporary,  who  has 
labored  earnestly  in  past  years,  to  persuade  the  ladies 
of  his  adopted  State,  of  the  exceeding  gracefulness 
and  propriety  of  their  exhibiting  themselves  on  horse¬ 
back  to  the  gentle  gaze  and  kind  and  delicate  criticisms 


of  the  crowds  that  assemble  at  our  Agricultural  Fairs, 
— has  just  presented  his  portrait  to  his  admiring  read¬ 
ers,  and  now  proposes— having  thus  attended  to  his 
own  merits  and  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  men  of  Ohio.  He  offers  to  present  at 
the  State  Fair  at  Sandusky,  “abroad-sword  to  the 
heaviest  man  who  will  muster  in  the  Falstaff  guards, 
(including  three  members  of  the  State  Board,)  no  one 
admitted  to  competition  weighing  less  than  200  lbs.”  ! ! 
Whether  he  has  the  countenance  of  the  august  body, 
several  of  whose  members  he  thus  announces  as  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  editorial  prize,  we  cannot  say  ;  the 
matter  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  as  illustrating  the 
ideas  which  some  have,  and  publicly  express,  of  the 
dignity  and  improvement  of  Agriculture. 

New  Yol.  of  the  American  Short  Horn  Herd 
Book. — The  Editor  of  this  work,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Esq ,  of  Black  Rock,  informs  us  that  he  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  issue  a  fourth  volume,  in  the  same  style  and 
at  the  same  price  (85)  as  the  3d  vol.  Gentlemen 
wishing  the  pedigrees  of  their  stock  inserted,  are  no¬ 
tified  that  they  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Allen,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  December  next,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  correctly  they  should  apply  to  Mr.  A.  for  one  of 
his  Circulars,  in  which  all  necessary  instructions  will 
be  found. 

Fine  Pears. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H  Wendell 
of  Hazlewood,  for  very  fine  specimens  of  Doyenne 
Boussock  and  Beurre  Thouin  pears — the  latter  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  but  little  known,  we  believe,  in  this 
country.  In  shape,  but  smaller,  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  Bartlett. 

Handsome  Pyramid  Pears  — In  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  a  correspondent,  we  may  state  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties,  form  the  handsomest  pyramidal 
growth :  Giout  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Urbaniste,  (grows  slowly  at  first,)  Beurre 
Superfin,  Stevens’  Genesee,  Nouveau  poiteau,  Beurre 
Langelier,  and  Theodore  Van  Mons.  The  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  although  of  straggling  growth,  makes  a  fine 
pyramid  with  but  little  pruning  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme,  although  the  strong¬ 
est  grown  on  quince,  require  a  little  more  care  than 
the  proceeding  to  bring  them  into  perfect  form.  The 
Brandywine,  so  far  as  we  have  tried,  makes  a  good 
pyramid,  and  the  Tyson  is  scarcely  inferior  The 
Beurre  d’  Amalis,  although  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  all  growers  on  quince  stock,  is  disposed  to  be  an 
unmanageable  straggler.  The  Rostiezer  and  Madeleine 
are  sprightly  and  free  growers  as  dwarfs,  but  do  not 
branch  well  into  pyramids.  The  Giffard  is  a  perfect 
straggler.  The  Beurre  d’ Anjou  is  a  moderate  grower 
for  this  purpose. 

Top-Dressing  Wheat. — The  Genesee  Farmer  gives 
a  successful  experiment  with  top-dressing  awheatfield 
with  fine  manure,  harrowing  it  with  the  seed.  On  clay 
or  heavy  soil,  we  have  no  doubt  this  is  an  excellent 
practice.  In  the  experiment  mentioned,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  if  we  remember 
correctly,  the  region  where  it  was  performed  (Mendon, 
N  Y.,)  has  a  heavy  soil.  The  manure  gives  the  wheat 
a  vigorous  start,  enables  it  to  withstand  winter- killing, 
and,  by  bringing  on  earlier  ripening,  to  escape  the 
midge.  On  light  soils  the  manure  is  soon  dissipated, 
unless  in  the  form  of  compost ;  and  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  on  such  soils  have  not  been  very  successful.  It 
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|  would  no  doubt  be  better  on  such  soils  if  scattered  over 
the  surface  after  the  wheat  is  up,  and  towards  winter. 
The  winter  and  spring  rains  would  carry  it  into  the 
soil.  Clayey  soils  are  always  the  most  beneStted  by 
top-dressing,  as  the  manure  serves  to  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  soft  and  moist,  to  prevent  crusting,  and  the  clay 
more  readily  absorbs  the  volatile  parts. 

Columbia  Cultivator’s  Club  — Under  this  head 
some  friends  of  Agricultural  progress  have  recently 
united  themselves  in  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  weekly  meetings,  forming  a  library,  and  in  other 
ways  contributing  to  their  mutual  enlightenment.  We 
have  before  us  brief  reports  of  proceedings  at  the  two 
meetings  of  Aug.  19  and  26,  for  which  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  our  corresponeent,  A.  S.  Rowley,  Esq.,  Secreta¬ 
ry.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  Strawberry 
and  the  Grape,  and  at  the  second  meeting,  some  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  members  from  the  ravages  of  depredators. 
We  wish  the  association  all  success. 

The  U.  S.  Ag  Society’s  Silver  Medal. — We  have 
been  shown  the  very  solid  and  tastefully  designed  med¬ 
al  awarded  by  the  United  States  Ag.  Society,  of  the 
die  of  which,  when  first  cut,  we  presented  an  engraving 
and  full  description  in  the  columns  of  the  Co  Gent 
The  medal  before  us  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
“  Awarded  to  Richard  H.  Pease,  Albany ,  N.  Y,for 
Threshing  Machine  and  Horse  Power.  Louisville , 
1857.”  It  is  a  beautiful  testimonial,  and  should  be 
highly  valued. 

Sjjgf''  We  learn  that  Jos.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Ag.  College  of  Michigan,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Chancellor  McCoun,  Prest.  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address  at 
the  coming  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

New  White  Wheats. — A  correspondent  of  the  0. 
Cultivator ,  reports  on  the  trial  of  several  varieties  of 
wheat  sown  last  year  about  the  middle  of  September, 
“  on  a  fine  piece  of  ground  on  one  side  of  his  wheat- 
field,”  joining  which  the  Red  Mediterranean  gave  a 
product  of  36  bushels  per  acre, — one  kind,  “  Gale's 
Early  Flint”  a  very  early  white  wheat  of  small 
growth,  yielding  nearly  35  bushels  per  acre.  The 
writer,  (Wm.  N.  Smith,  of  Huron  Co.,)  thinks  this 
wheat  will  prove  valuable  when  the  midge  is  bad,  on 
account  of  its  earliness.  The  “  White  Mediterra¬ 
nean ,”  a  very  productive  white  wheat,  of  excellent 
quality,  not  so  early  as  the  Red  Mediterranean,  but 
stands  up  better,  yielded  over  35  bushels  per  acre. 
This  was  on  poorer  ground  than  any  other  kind,  but 
gave  an  equal  product  to  others  on  the  best  soils. 

Winegar’s  Gate. — We  invite  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Winegar’s  Capstan  Gate,  and  desire  to 
say  that  we  have  recently  examined  his  latest  im¬ 
provement,  and  find  it  to  operate  admirably.  It  is 
not  the  original  “  Automaton  Gate,”  but  one  of  sim¬ 
pler  and  cheaper  construction,  the  force  for  opening 
and  shutting  being  applied  to  a  lever  without  alight¬ 
ing  from  the  carriage  or  horseback. 

Early  Fruit. — We  are  indebted  to  our  friends  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester, for  a  fine  basket  of  early 
pears  and  plums,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  the  val¬ 
uable  new  as  well  as  standard  sorts.  Among  the  pears 
were  fine  specimens  of  the  Ott,  Pulsifer,  Ives’  August, 
l  Canandaigua,  Limon,  Madam  Ducar,  &c.,  besides 
\  many  of  the  more  common  varieties.  The  Bartletts 


being  placed  in  the  dark,  have  ripened  into  golden- 
yellow  specimens,  with  broad,  rich  shades  of  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
we  have  met  with.  Among  the  rarer  plums,  are  Roy¬ 
al  Tours,  Caledonia,  Montfort,  Prince  Englebert,  and 
others.  The  specimens  of  the  Royal  Tours  were  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  and  their  flavor  excellent. 

Time  of  Sowing  Timothy. — A  writer  in  the  Rural 
Neiv-  Yorker  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  sowing  this 
grass  early  in  September,  either  as  a  crop  by  itself  or 
on  winter  wheat  or  rye  ;  the  latter,  especially,  being 
an  excellent  crop  to  seed  down  with.  He  says,  “It  is 
now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  if  we  want  to  raise 
twice  as  much  grain,  especially  wheat,  we  must  sow 
only  half  as  much  ground.”  The  other  half,  of  course, 
he  would  devote  to  the  grass  crop. 

Value  of  Ag.  Papers. — A  Western  correspondent 
writes — “  I  have  been  much  gratified  and  instructed 
by  your  paper,  and  think  I  have  already  realized  fifty 
times  the  value  of  a  year’s  subscription  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  have  furnished  me.” 

New  Strawberry. — Mr.  J.  P.  Downer,  of  the  For¬ 
est  Nursery,  near  Elkton,  Ky.,  has  raised  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  which  is  said  to  promise  well.  A  committee  of 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  recently  met  at  Mr. 

D.’s  residence,  and  a  copy  of  their  report  duly  attested 
is  now  before  us.  After  saying  that  they  have  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  plants  and  fruit,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  a  number  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  this  fruit  under  the  same  state  of 
cultivation,  such  for  instance  as  McAvoy’s  Superior, 
Hovey’s  Seedling,  Hooker’s  Seediing,  Burr’s  New  Pine, 
Myatt’s  Deptford  Pine,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  etc.,  they 
submit  the  following  report  and  description  : 

11  Vines  remarkably  large  and  vigorous,  of  a  pale  green 
color,  resembling  Peabody’s  New  Hautbois  ;  fruit-stalks 
long  and  erect,  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish  oval,  of 
a  bright  scarlet  color.  Flesh  moderately  firm,  rich,  juicy, 
highly  flavored  and  excellent.  Ripens  early,  and  contin¬ 
ues  in  bearing  for  a  long  time.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.” 

Mr.  Downer  informs  us  that  plants  of  his  seedling 
have  now  borne  three  crops  of  fruit,  proving  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  promising  ;  he  has  determined,  however, 
not  to  offer  them  for  sale  until  after  fruiting  them  an¬ 
other  season,  and  subjecting  the  results  to  the  scruti¬ 
ny  of  the  best  judges.  It  is  proposed  to  call  it  “  Dow¬ 
ner’s  Prolific  Seedling,”  and  we  trust  it  may  in  the 
future  realize  all  that  is  now  hoped  by  its  enterprising 
grower. 

Keeping  Cows  vs.  Fattening  Cattle. — A  Putnam 
county  farmer,  who  for  many  years  kept  a  milk  dairy 
for  the  New- York  market,  but  finally  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  fattening  cattle,  says:  “My  experience  is 
that  I  can  fat  a  bullock  upon  less  feed  than  will  keep 
a  milch  cow  up  to  full  measure  of  milk.”  He  prefers 
the  Hereford,  for  the  shambles,  to  any  other  breed  he 
has  tried,  and  the  Ayrshires  for  milking  purposes. 
Selling  milk  compared  to  selling  beef,  wears  much 
harder  on  a  farm.  In  the  latter  case,  rich  food  pro¬ 
duces  rich  manure,  which  applied  to  the  soil  increases 
its  fertility;  in  the  former,  it  goes  to  the  production 
of  milk,  which  after  a  time  it  is  said  so  deprives  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  bone  material  that  cows  must  be  fed  bone 
dust  to  supply  its  place,  or  the  grass  dressed  with  bone 
manure. 

Importance  of  Good  Milkers. — An  eastern  dairy- 
man,  keeping  twelve  cows,  from  an  accident  to  him-  N) 
self,  had  to  get  other  hands  to  milk  them.  As  a  result,  Vj. 
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there  was  a  falling  off  of  eight  pounds  of  butter  the 
first  week,  though  another  cow  had  been  added  to  the 
number.  There  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  in  all  cases,  as  the  cows  are  well  or  badly  milked, 
and  the  subject  demands  the  careful  attention  of  every 
dairyman. 

jjpgT*  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  at  their  session 
last  week  adopted  plans  and  entered  into  contracts  for 
their  buildings,  work  upon  which  is  to  be  immediately 
begun. 

Fine  Fruit. — We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jas.  Hall 
for  a  basket  of  very  beautiful  Red- Cheek  Melocoton 
Peaches,  from  his  garden  in  this  city,  for  which  he 
has  our  hearty  thanks,  and  also  for  a  basket  of  Cher¬ 
ries,  containing  fine  samples  of  Elton,  Ronald’s  White- 
Heart,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Knight’s  Early  Black, 
Wendell’s  Bigarreau,  and  several  other  varieties,  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  cherry  season,  and  which  we  inad¬ 
vertently  failed  to  acknowledge  at  the  time. 

A  Good  Idea — Seedling  Grape. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  “Columbia  Cultivator’s  Club”  at  Hudson,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  the  members  resolved  themselves  into  a 
vigilance  committee,  for  the  protection  of  the  gardens 
of  every  member  of  the  Club  from  thieves.  They  also 
ordered  a  reward  of  $25  to  be  paid  for  the  detection 
and  conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  steal¬ 
ing  fruit  or  vegetables  from  the  premises  of  any-mem- 
her,  and  directed  handbills  announcing  these  facts  to  be 
properly  posted  about  the  town.  This  measure  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  restraining  effect  upon  the  thieving  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  vagabond  men  and  boys  who  so  fre¬ 
quently  go  unpunished  for  their  trespasses  upon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  of  their  neighbors. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Club  Mr.  Alvah  Calk¬ 
ins  presented  two  specimens  of  seedling  grapes — one 
the  Early  Hudson,  a  round,  black  grape,  with  a  blue 
bloom,  thin  skin,  tender  pulp,  very  sweet  and  juicy, 
bunch  and  berry  about  the  size  of  the  Isabella,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  ripens  about  the  1st  of  Sept.  The 
vine  was  raised  by  Mr.  Calkins,  from  the  seed  of  the 
Isabella,  planted  in  his  garden  in  Hudson  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  fruited  with  him  for  four  years 
past.  The  other  was  presented  only  as  indicating  the 
native  origin  of  the  Isabella.  It  was  a  small,  loose 
cluster,  and  in  size,  color,  and  quality,  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  our  native  Frost  Grape.  It  originated  from 
the  seed  of  the  Isabella,  and  was  the  production  of  a 
three  years  old  vine.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  renown¬ 
ed  Charier  Oak  grape,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  L.  N. 
Gridley,  was  also  exhibited. 

R  NUTTING’S  FANNING  AND 

©  ASSORTING  MACHINE. — The  increasing  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  a  machine  as  the  above,  has  long  been 
apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer — and  for  this 
reason,  it  meets  with  the  practical  approval  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  wherever  it  is  introduced  ;  in  fact  no  real 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  if  he  values  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  such,  and  desires  to  sow  only  clean  and  perfect 
seed.  Any  person  or  manufacturer  who  desires  to  make 
a  change  in,  or  addition  to,  his  business,  or  engage  in  some¬ 
thing  substantial  and  profitable,  cannot  do  better  than  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  machine.  A  more  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  “  Co.  Gent.”  of  Sept. 
9th,  1858. 

All  applications  for  territory  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  (the  New  England  States  excepted,)  must  be  made 
to  WALLACE  WARREN, 

Sept.  16— w&mtf.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IGHLAND  NURSERIES, 

Newburgh,  New-York. 

Formerly  A.  J.  DOWNING  fy  CO. 

The  subscribers,  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
planters  of  trees  to  their  stock,  now  ready  for  the  ensuing 
fall  trade,  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  embraces  everything 
in  their  line  of  business,  all  of  the  most  vigorous  growth 
and  best  quality. 

The  Department  of  Fruit  Trees 

Contains  a  full  collection  of  Apples  and  Fears,  both  stan¬ 
dard  and  Dwarfs  ;  Cherries,  standards,  and  on  Mahaleb 
stock  ;  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  and 
miscellaneous  fruits,  such  as  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Chestnuts, 

&c.  Also,  Grape-vines,  (both  hardy  native  and  foreign 
varieties  for  graperies,)  Gooseberries,  (best  English  varie¬ 
ties,)  Currants,  do.,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  (Newr  Ro¬ 
chelle  or  Lawton,  High  Bush  or  Dorchester,  Newman’s 
Thornless,  &c.,)  Strawberries,  &c.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots  of  the  best  varieties. 

The  long  experience  of  A.  Saul  in  these  matters,  which 
occupy  his  whole  attention,  enables  us  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  all  articles  sold  by  us. 

The  Ornamental  Department 

Embraces  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs ,  &c.,  including  a 
large  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  American  Spruce,  Balsam 
Fir,  European  Silver  Fir,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines, 
American  Arbor-vitas,  Junipers,  Yews,  &c.,  together  with 
the  newer  and  rarer  Conifers,  <fcc.  ;  also,  Maples,  Elms, 
and  Oaks,  in  six  varieties  of  each  ;  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Lindens,  Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Larch,  Sycamore,  Magnolia,  Chestnut,  Beech,  Birch,  Cy¬ 
press,  Acacia,  Locust,  Tulip  Tree,  Kentucky  Coffee,  Pop¬ 
lar,  Willows,  &.c. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  several  varieties  of  Spiraeas,  Althagas, 
Tartarian  Honeysuckles,  Euonymus  Europmus,  Syringa, 
Lilacs,  Flowering  Hawthorns,  Weigelia,  Forsythia,  Tam- 
arix,  Deutzias,  Dogwood,  Buffalo  Berry,  &c.  A  large  col- 
lectiomof  Climbing  Plants,  Climbing  Roses,  and  Roses  of 
all  classes  in  great  variety  ;  Dahlias,  Paeon ies,  Phloxes, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  full  collection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  such  as  Petunias,  Verbe¬ 
nas,  Lantanas,  Geraniums,  Heliotrope,  Fuchsias,  &c. 

Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  Plants,  and  Arbor-vitae  ' 
for  Screens,  &c. 

20,000  plants  and  cuttings  of  Salix  triandra  and  Salix 
purpurea,  the  two  best  Osier  Willows  in  cultivation,  as 
well  as  other  varieties. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  prices  will  be  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  on  inclosing  a  three  cent  P.  O.  stamp  to  prepay 
the  same.  A.  SAUL  &  CO., 

Sept.  30. — w4tmlt.  Proprietors. 

M.  R.  PRINCE  &  COMPANY, 

Flushing,  New-York, 

Will  send  their  New  Catalogues  for  1858  to  applicants 
who  enclose  stamps,  viz  : 

A  General  Priced  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  all  small  Fruits,  Rhubarb  and  other  es¬ 
culents,  icith  very  reduced  prices.  A  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  above  100  hundred  varieties  of  Strawberries  ;  a 
Catalogue  of  136  varieties  of  Native  Grapes.  Catalogue 
of  Green-house  Plants,  also  one  of  Garden  and  Tree  Seeds. 
The  above  are  independent  of  the  following  regular  Cat¬ 
alogues  of  the  42d  edition.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Carnations  and  all  Flowering  Plants,  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots  and  Pagonies,  Treatise  on  the  Chinese  Po¬ 
tato  or  Yam,  the  most  valuable  of  all  esculents. 

Strawberries.  —  Longworth’s,  McAvoy’s  and  20  other 
standard  varieties,  $1  per  100.  Wilson’s  Albany,  $1.50. 
Hooker,  Peabody  &.  Eclipse,  $2.  Scarlet  Magnate,  ("lar¬ 
gest  of  all.)  Imperial  Scarlet  and  Ladie’s  Pine,  $2.50.  Dia¬ 
dem,  Le  Baron,  and  Imperial  Crimson,  $1  per  dozen.  For 
prices  of  others,  and  full  descriptions  of  all,  see  our 
Strawberry  Catalogue  as  above. 

N.  B.— Staminate  Strawberries  are  physically  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  producing  half  as  much  as  Pistillates,  in  field 
culture.  Sept.  23— w&mlt. 

JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE.— I  offer  for  sale 

my  thorough-bred  twTo-year  old  Jersey  Bull.  “  Captain 
Darling.”  Captain  Darling  was  sired  by  Prize  Bull  Jersey 
Prince,  imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey— dam  Prin¬ 
cess,  imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Captain  Dar¬ 
ling  is  perfectly  gentle  and  orderly  in  the  pasture  or 
barn,  and  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  most 
handsome,  and  largest  Jersey  Bull  (for  a  two  year  old,)  in 
this  or  any  other  country  :  in  symmetry  he  is  perfect. 

JOHN  GILES, 

Sept.  9— wtf.  Woodstock,  Ct. 


PEASE  &  EGGLESTON— 

Proprietors  of  the  Excelsior  Agricultural  Works,  Ware- 
House  and  Seed  Store , 

No.  84  State  Street,  Albany,  IV.  Y., 

Have  been  awarded  the  very  highest  testimonials  for  their 
Excelsior  Horse  Power,  Threshers  and  Separators,  Saw 
and  Cider  Mills,  and  offer  them  to  the  farming  communi¬ 
ty  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  with  a  full  warrantee  to 
perform  satisfactorily  in  every  respect.  At  the  great  trial 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1857,  by  the  United  States  Ag.  Society, 
they  were  awarded  the  Society's  large  Silver  Medal  for 
Horse  Power  and  Threshing  Machine ,  over  all  others  in 
competition ,  which  is  the  best  testimonial  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

For  descriptive  circular  with  prices,  address 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON",  . 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Samples  of  the  genuine  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable 
for  sale  at  Is.  per  inch.  P.  &  E.  Sept  9 — w2t.mlt. 

Andre  leroy’s  nurseries, 

At  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries — the  most  extensive  in 
Europe— has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Stocks,  &c.,  for 
the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  disposition. 

The  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years,  by  numerous  and  important  invoices  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  especial  culture  which  he  has  established  for  that 
market,  upon  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  are  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  proper  and  faithful  execution 
of  their  orders. 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  138  Pearl 
Street,  New- York,  his  sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S. 

Note.  -All  advertisements  or  circulars  bearing  the 
name  of  Leroy,  Angers,  must  not  be  considered  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  house,  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruguiere  is  our  Agent.  Address 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  New- York. 

Sep.  2— wfcm4m.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Angers,  France. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  descended  from  the 

imported  stock  of  Col.  Morris,  and  warranted  pure. 
For  sale  at  $5  each  when  six  weeks  old,  delivered  at  the 
cars.  WILLIAM  J.  PETTEE, 


Sept.  2— w3tmlt# 


Lakeville,  Conn. 


PLUM  TREES  —  Consisting  of  most  of 
the  leading  standard  sorts,  two  years  from  the  bud 
or  graft,  at  $30  per  100  ;  $25  of  second  quality  or  one  year, 
and  $35  extra  selections  ;  for  sale  by 

THOMAS  &  HERENDEEN. 

Sept.  16 — w2fc.  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"NT  E  W  PLUM  S. — The  Seven  New  Plums 
-L  1  described  in  August  Country  Gentleman,  are  for  sale 
in  limited  quantities,  at  75  cents  each, 

C.  REAGLES  &  SON, 

Sept.  16 — w2t.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


lew-Yoi’k  State  Tile  Works, 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road  near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

THE  subscribers  still  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Draining  Tile  for  land  draining,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  warranted  hard-burnt  and  perfectly  sound,  and 
altogether  superior  to  any  made  in  America  ;  if  not,  the 
purchaser  need  not  pay  for  them.  On  orders  for  5,000  or 
more  a  discount  will  be  made. 

N.  B.  These  Tile  are  made  of  pure  clay,  and  very  strong. 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES.  SOLE  TILE — PIECES. 

2|  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000.  2  in.  calibre,..  $12  per  1,000 


3* 
U 
5* 
6  h 
Ik 


-  15 
..  18 

-  40 
„  60 

-  75 


3 

4 

5 

6 
8 


18 

-  40 

-  60 

..  80 
-  125 


Orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  „o. 
Cartage  free.  ALDERSON  &  JACKSON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Emery  Bros.  Agents,  Proprietors  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  52  State  street,  cor.  Green. 

April  8 — w2m — eow2m — w2m — m6t. 


"Fa.c  simile  from  Nature. 

THE  LAWTON  BLACK  BE  R  RY— 

Is  unique,  and  not  as  some  have  been  led  to  believe, 
the  aommon  li  New  Rochelle  Blackberry ,”  improved  by 
cultivation.  It  differs  in  shape,  size  and  color  from  all 
others.  Is  perfectly  hardy,  el. ‘during  the  severest  winters 
without  protection.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  having  small 
seeds  in  proportion  to  its  size  ;  is  a  prodigious  bearer,  and 
in  any  good  farming  soil ,  the  stalk,  leaf,  flower  and  fruit, 
will  grow  of  mammoth  proportions. 

This  variety  only  is  cultivated  by  the  undersigned  for 
sale,  and  for  the  convenience  of  Clubs,  and  those  who 
take  orders  for  plants.  They  will  be  safely  packed  in 
boxes,  put  up  in  clusters  of  one  dozen,  without  charge 
for  package,  at  the  following  rates  : — A  box  of  1  dozen, 
$2  ;  a  box  of  3  dozen,  $5  ;  a  box  of  8  dozen,  $10.  To  pre¬ 
vent  imposition,  every  package  will  be  marked  and 
branded,  and  those  who  purchase  from  the  undersigned 
will  thus  seeme  the  genuine  variety,  without  admixture, 
and  purchasers  may  enjoy  this  delicious  fruit  the  second 
summer  in  perfection.  The  money  should  accomxmny  the 
order,  with  name  and  address  distinctly  written.  N.  B. — 
No  itinerant  plant  sellers  or  travelling  agents  are  emjfloy- 
ed  to  sell  the  plants  from  my  grounds.  Address 

WILLIAM  LAYfTON, 

No.  54  Wall  Street,  Now- York,  or 
Sept.  16 — w&mlt.  Newr  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  4*  Knox  St.,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers,  being  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Draining  Tile  in  the  United  States,  have  on 
hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the 
following  descriptions,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  hard  burned,  and  over  one  foot  in  length.  On 
orders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  will  be  made. 

-PIECES. 

$12  per  1000. 
18  “ 


SOLE  TILE- 

2  inches  rise,.. 

3  “  “  - 

A  M  “ 


HORSE-SHOE  TILE — PIECES. 

2k inches  rise,--  $12 per  1000. 

“  ..  15  “ 

“  “  „  18  “  ^  .. 

“  “  ..  40  “  5  “  “  „  60  “ 

“  “  ..  60  “  6  “  “  ..  80  “ 

“  “  75  “  8  “  “  125  “ 

Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Cartage  free. 

C.  &  W.  M» GAMMON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Agents, 
Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Mar.  1— ' w&m8tn.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y 
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WILSON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING.— 

The  best  and  most  prolific  Market  Strawberry ! 
Yields  150  to  200  Bushels  per  Acre  !—I  am  prepared  to 
sell  plants  of  this  superior  variety  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  The  fact  that  the  Strawberries  of  this  kind, 
marketed  by  me  the  present  season,  were  the  best  and 
largest  sold  in  Albany,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
thrift  and  quality  of  the  plants.  Price,  delivered  in  Al¬ 
bany,  $10  a  thousand— $1.50  a  hundred,  or  $1.00  for  fifty. 
Orders  accompanied  by  cash  promptly  attended  to. 

Address  WM.  RICHARDSON, 

96  South  Pearl  Street, 

July  22 — mfcwtf.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO— Government  Brand  and 

Weight — for  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  12— w4tm2t.  34  Cliff  Street,  New- York. 


Dried  blood  and  wool  manure.— 

Fully  equal  to  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  and  at  half 
the  price.  For  many  crops,  especially  wheat  and  roots, 
and  also  as  a  change  in  manures,  it  is  better  than  guano. 
Potatoes  raised  with  it  have  produced  more  abundantly 
than  where  Peruvian  Guano  was  used,  and  they  are  now 
bringing  one  shilling  more  per  basket  in  the  New-York 
market.  Price  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  in  barrels  of  200 
lbs.  each.  R.  L  ALLEN. 

Sep.  2 — w2mlt.*  1S9  and  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 


ELIDE  ISLAND  GUANO,— at  $40  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.  GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.,  60  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New-York.  Aug.  5— w8tm2t. 


CO  R  I  A.  —  This  New  Fertilizer  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  from 
leather  scraps,  dead  animals,  blood,  hair  and  bones^  by  a 
newly  discovered  process — is  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  it  into  direct  competition  with  Guano 
and  super  phosphates.  The  above  mentioned  articles  are 
melted  by  chemicals  and  heat  down  to  a  jelly,  all  the  am¬ 
monia  in  which  they  abound  being  retained.  This  jelly  is 
then  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  barreled  for 
sale.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  “Coria”  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  rest  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Several  new  agents  in  this  manure  give 
it  great  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  those  chemists  who  have 
examined  it — amongst  others  tannic  acid ,  which  gives 
the  firmness  and  flavor  to  the  fruit,  making  it  of  great 
value  for  fruit  trees.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  and  win¬ 
ter  grain,  it  is  beyond  comparison. 

And  we  are  ready  to  put  it  against  Guano  or  any  other 
fertilizer  in  the  market  for  quickness  of  operation  and 
above  all  its  lasting  qualities  in  the  soil.  It  is  packed  in 
new  barrels,  and  will  be  sold  for  $40  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
tare  off.  For  further  information  apply  to 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 
Exclusive  agents  of  the  L.  M.  Co., 

Aug.  19— w6m3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 


TO  PRACTICAL  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  FERTILIZERS.— The  NATIONAL  FERTILI¬ 
ZER,,  a  modern  compost,  is  prepared  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  L.  Harper,  L.  L.  D.,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  in  the  State 
University  of  Mississippi,  as  also  State  Geologist.  Its 
basis  is  the  Green  Sand  Marl  of  New-Jersey,  which  is 
chemically  combined  with  fish  and  pure  animal  bone.  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  for  this  and  foreign  countries  have  been  gran¬ 
ted.  It  is  unhesitatingly  accredited  superior  to  Peruvian 
Guano— strengthening  the  soil  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  exhausting  land  where  applied.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  of  plants  and  all  cereals  is  largely  augmented; 
while  it  supplies  a  continuous  source  of  Fertility.  For 
sandy,  barren  and  abandoned  lands,  and  where  other 
manures  have  failed,  we  ask  but  one  trial,  trusting  solely 
upon  the  rare  constituents  which  this  fertilizer  abundant¬ 
ly  possesses,  and  which  are  so  wholly  and  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  in  an  article  of  fertility,  such  as  is  here  reliably 
represented.  We  would  beg  the  attention  of  Farmers  to 
its  use  the  coming  autumn  for  winter  grain,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  arrested  the  rot  in  potatoes  after  decay  has 
commenced.  Price  ner  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  $35.  For  all  de¬ 
tailed  particulars,  analyses,  directions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  apply  or  send  to  the  office  of  the  National  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Company,  37  Fulton  St,  New-York. 

JOS.  C.  CANNING.  Agent. 
We  would  distinctly  give  notice,  [as  abortive  imitations 
and  attempted  infringements  upon  our  patents  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made,]  that  we  have  no  connection  w  hatever 
with  other  Fertilizing  Companies  of  nny  character  or 
name.  Aug.  19— w&mSmos. 


WINEGAR’S  CAPSTAN  GATE.- 

I  will  put  up  my  Gate,  upon  my  traveling  expen¬ 
ses  being  paid,  and  not  exceeding  four  dollars  for  actual 
cost  of  the  attachment ;  and  unless  it  is  a  perfect  success 
iu  every  respect,  I  am  to  have  nothing. 

CALEB  WINEGAR, 

Sept.  9— w&mlt.  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REAT  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT ! 

Important  to  Every  Farmer. 

R.  Nutting’s  Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine. 

This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Rufus  Nutting  of  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Vermont,  was  patented  in  August,  1858.  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  as  the  paragon  of  its 
kind.  It  possesses  many  advantages  as  a  winnowing  ma¬ 
chine  over  the  ordinary  mill,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
lowing.  It  chaffs  faster  than  the  ordinary  mill  of  the 
same  size ;  it  requires  less  power  to  operate  it ;  it  runs 
much  stiller  ;  it  is  smaller  and  more  portable ,  and  more  com¬ 
pact  and  symmetrical  in  form;  it  does  its  work  better ,  not 
only  taking  out  the  chaff  and  dirt,  but  all  weed  heads, 
sticks,  short  pieces  of  straw,  &c.,  which  depreciate  the 
market  value  of  grain,  and  obstruct  smut  mills  and  mill 
stones.  The  drive  wheel  is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the 
hopper,  that  the  operator  can  regulate  the  feeding  on  to 
the  sieves  with  his  left  hand,  while  turning  with  his  right, 
thereby  preventing  the  clogging  of  the  sieves  with  straw, 
&c.,  (to  which  all  mills  are  liable,)  and  allowing  the  grain 
to  pass  through  faster.  The  wind  strikes  the  grain  in  an 
ascending  direction  of  about  45  degrees,  which  is  much 
more  favorable  for  separating  light  impurities,  than  the 
common  nearly  horizontal  direction.  The  ichole  or  any 
part  of  the  wind  may  be  shut  off  at  any  instant  by  the  ope¬ 
rator,  without  stopping  or  altering  the  velocity  of  the  fan, 
or  the  shakes— different  grain  and  seeds  requiring  a  diffe¬ 
rent  ratio  of  wind  to  the  shake.  The  distance  or  velocity 
of  the  shakes  may  be  increased  or  diminished  without  al¬ 
tering  the  wind.  The  machine  will  not  move  about  on 
the  floor  when  in  use,  being  kept  in  its  place  by  the  “  hold¬ 
fast upon  which  the  operator  stands.  It  winnows  not 
only  all  kinds  of  grain,  beans  and  peas,  but  every  kind  of 
clover,  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  does  it  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  they  cannot  be  improved  by  being  sifted  over 
by  hand,  as  is  usually  practiced  and  necessary  after  the 
common  mills.  And  it  has  no  large  or  wide  pieces  of 
boards  in  its  construction,  (as  in  other  mills,)  to  shrink  and 
swell  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
impede  its  free  and  easy  operation. 

But  the  great  distinguishing  merit  of  the  machine  is 
this— IT  IS  AN  ASSORTING  MACHINE-and  as  such 
it  stands  unequalled  and  unrivalled ,  challenging  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  see  it  operate— performing  the  operation 
on  an  entirely  new  principle ,  separating  everything  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  size,  weight  and  shape,  and  making  as  many  va¬ 
rieties  and  grades  of  seed  and  grain  as  may  be  required, 
even  as  many  as  twenty  if  necessary,  and  depositing  each 
by  itself.  It  will  take  oats,  cockle,  grass  and  all  foul 
seeds,  from  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  and  assort  the  grain  itself 
into  grades,  placing  the  large  and  plump,  and  the  shrivel¬ 
led  and  imperfect  kernels,  in  separate  apartments.  Thus 
the  farmer  is  enabled  to  separate  the  choicest  and  plumpest 
grain  for  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  purify  it  from  all  foul¬ 
ness  whatever.  What  a  desideratum  is  this  !  By  the  use 
of  this  machine,  advantages  of  almost  infinite  value  to 
individuals,  communities,  and  countries ,  must  follow — in 
the  increase  and  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  crops,  from  sowing  only  the  largest,  earliest,  ripened, 
and  most  perfect  seed — in  the  ridding  of  farms  of  the  great 
variety  of  weeds  now  engendered  by  seeds  sown  with  the 
grain,  by  sowing  only  that  prepared  by  this  machine,  which 
is  perfectly  free  from  all  foul  seeds,  and  also  thus  save  a 
vast  amount  of  expensive  labor  in  the  subduing  of  weeds 
— in  saving  to  the  farmer  for  his  poultry  and  stock,  the 
shrivelled  and  broken  grains  which  the  millers  now  re¬ 
move  with  their  screens  and  smut  machines — and  in  ena¬ 
bling  agriculturists  to  raise  all  their  seed-grain,  grass,  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  &c.,  for  their  own  use. 

Besides  all  these  considerations,  this  machine,  which, 
although  then  in  an  incomplete  and  unfinished  state,  was 
exhibited  at  five  New-England  Fairs,  (three  state  and  two 
county,)  last  autumn,  and  received  the  first  and  highest 
award  and  premium  at  each,  and  the  universal  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  numbers  who  saw  it ;  is  very  simple  and  du¬ 
rable  in  construction  and  operation,  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  afforded  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  far¬ 
mer. 

Rights  to  manufacture  and  use  this  machine  are  now  for 
sale,  and  applications  for  them  for  the  United  States,  (the 
New-England  States  excepted,  (must  be  made  to  WAL¬ 
LACE  WARREN,  Utica,  N.  Y,  who  has  the  sole  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  same  in  territory  to  suit  purchasers. 

Sept.  9— w2t. 
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BLOOD  AND  WOOL  MANURE.— This  article 

has  proved  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  in  various 
trials  this  spring.  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  12— w4tin2t.  34  Cliff  Street,  New- York. 


Sllaort-IffoB’ii  ISaill  Calves. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  a  few 
superior  bull  calves  with  good  pedigrees.  They  may 
be  seen  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  the  Rhinebeck 
station.  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

WILLIAM  KELLY,  _ 
Aug.  5— w3tm3t.  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y, 

IHckok’s  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 
COMBINED  POTATO  DIGGER  AND  DOUBLE 
MOLDBOARD  PLOW, 

Easily  converted,  into  either. 
HORSE  POWERS ,  THRESHERS,  &c. 
EXCELSIO  R  F  AN  MILLS. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  Sc  CO., 

NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE/ 

GO  Cortlandt  Street,  IVew-York. 

July  15— wlim3ra 

Notice  to  German  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

A  GENTLEMAN  at  the  south  wants  an  associate  in 
partnership,  who  understands  the  culture  of  the 
grapevine  in  the  open  air,  and  raising  and  management  of 
fruit  trees,  and  also  vegetable  gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
He  must  be  a  German  man  and  married,  and  should  speak 
English.  He  must  be  sober  and  of  steady  habits  of  indus¬ 
try.  A  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  promised  to  him. 
Address  J.  B.,  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

July  22  — w3t— m3t. 


For  tlte  Harvest  of  1§5§. 


The  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 

Manny’s  Patent  with  Wood's  Improvement. 

T  is  with  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  with  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  Mower.  The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Harvest  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
where  it  was  awarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  furnished  two  seythes,  two  extra  guards,  two 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machines  as  heretofore  The  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  varies  in  price  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  Mower,  steel  Bar .  $115  00 

WALTER  A.  WOOD'"’ 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22— w4ms&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Q£A  AAA  PEAR  TREES,  Standards  and 

£ fj V/  \/  Dwarfs,  best  varieties.  GEO.  W, 
WILSON,  Malden,  Mass.  Aug.  1 — m3ms 


The  subscriber  manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on 
band  all  sizes  of  this  celebrated  Hay  Press,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  competition  with  any  other  Hay  Press  made.  Also 
a  superior  article  of  Scotch  Harrows  and  Feed  Cutters ,  all 
of  which  he  offers  to  the  public  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  apulication. 

EDWARD  WILSON, 

Successor  to  Wm.  Deering  &  Co., 

No.  58,  60,  62  and  64,  Blcecker  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Reference— Davidson  Sc  Viele,  to  whom  orders  may  be 
addressed,  and  of  whom  information  may  be  obtained. 

Aug.  19 — w&mtf 


GOOD  MEDICINES. 

T  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  he  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  hut  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  he  without  them. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11—' wlam — mtf. 
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3.  Wire  Fences  and  Mode  of  Construction. 

IV.  UNDER-DRAINING — A  very  Complete  and  Elab¬ 
orate  Article — with  Twenty-eight  Engravings. 

1.  Advantages  and  General  Principles. 

2.  Laying  Out  Drains  to  render  them  most  Efficient. 

3.  Laying  Out  Drains  on  Irregular  Surfaces. 

4.  Partial  Drainage— Size  of  Bore — Leveling. 

5.  Depth  and  Distance — Mode  of  Cutting— Cost. 

6.  Stone  and  Brush  Drains. 

V.  CULTURE  AND  VARIETIES  OF  THE  PEAR— 

with  Twelve  Engravings. 

1.  Profits  Yielded  under  Thorough  and  Skillful  Culture. 

2.  How  to  Make  them  Thrive. 

3.  The  best  of  the  Old  Sorts. 

4.  New  Varieties— with  Complete  Descriptions  and  En¬ 

gravings  of  the  more  Prominent. 

VI.  OTHER  FRUITS — With  Eight  Engravings. 

1.  The  Best  Varieties  of  the  Peach  for  a  Succession. 

2.  Best  Sorts  of  Plums  in  Order  of  Ripening. 

3.  Strawberries— Transplanting. 

4.  Three  New  Staminate  Sorts  of  Strawberries. 

5.  Hardy  Fruits  at  the  West— Contributed  by  a  reliable 

Western  Cultivator. 

6.  Renovating  Old  Trees. 

VII.  RURAL  ECONOMY-Three  Engravings. 

1.  Preserving  Fresh  Fruits. 

2.  Keeping  Grapes  through  the  Winter. 

3.  Raising  and  Keeping  Celery. 

4.  Apple  Seed  Washer. 

5.  Protecting  Young  Fruits. 

VIII.  LISTS  OF  NURSERIES- With  Seven  Engra¬ 
vings. 

1.  Capital  Required. 

2.  Lists  of  Nurseries  in  the  United  States,  with  Concise 

Descriptions. 

3.  Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 

IX.  THE  VERBENA. 

1.  A  Chapter  by  Dexter  Snow,  with  one  Engraving. 

X.  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY-Six  Engra¬ 

vings. 

1.  General  Considerations. 

2.  Plans  of  Poultry  Houses,  Coops  and  Feeding  Troughs. 

3.  Fattening  Fowls. 

XI.  RURAL  MISCELLANY— Four  Engravings. 

1.  Workshops  and  Stormy  Days. 

2.  Street  Trees. 

3.  Hildreth’s  Gang  Plow. 

4.  A  Cheap  Horse  Power. 

5.  Cutting  Grafts. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Hints. 

For  Beauty  of  Illustrations,  (total  144,)  Variety  and 
Value  of  Contents,  it  will  be  conceded  that  No.  5  of  the 
Register  is  unsurpassed  by  either  of  its  predecessors. 
The  Publishers  desire  to  suggest  that  it  offers  peculiar  in¬ 
ducements,  from  its  cheapness  and  usefulness,  for  circu¬ 
lation.  either  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  by  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies,  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in 
seeds  and  Implements,  and  all  interested  in  the  Progress 
and  Improvement  of  the  Farmer. 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  for  the  Terms  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  DWARF  PEAR  TREES— 

Grown  on  the  best  stocks  in  the  best  manner,  and  of 
well  tested  varieties,  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
favor.  Also  a  desirable  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees  in  bearing,  can  be  seen  till  the  fruit 
shall  be  gathered.  T.  G.  YEOM  ANS, 

Walworth  Nuseries,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  23 — w4mlt. 

THE  GARDEN: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture, 

For  Sale  at  this  Office. 
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It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  present  age  as  one 
of  Associated  Effort — an  age  in  which,  more  than 
ever  before,  improvements  are  pushed  on  and  progress 
is  effected,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  thousands, 
working  through  simple  and  effective  agencies  previ¬ 
ously  unknown. 

No  example  of  this  is  more  in  point  than  that  afforded 
by  our  Agriculture.  Through  Societies  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  its  followers  have  already  been  largely 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  their  calling  5  to  the 
best  means  of  increasing  its  profits  and  its  comforts  ; 
to  the  necessity  of  activity  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  ; 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  as  well  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  money  results  of  their  labor. 

The  Agricultural  Press  is  the  product  of  Associated 
Effort  in  a  double  sense.  It  elicits  from  its  readers 
their  practical  experience,  and  publishes  this  experi¬ 
ence  to  others.  The  Agricultural  Paper  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  a  monthly  or  a  weekly  Meeting  for  discussion, 
between  farmers,  near  and  remote,  skillful  and  igno¬ 
rant,  old  and  young — still,  each  of  them  striving  for 
and  contributing  toward  the  same  end,  the  mutual 
benefit  of  ail — throwing  out  the  lessons  of  an  earnest 
life,  as  an  example  or  a  warning  to  others,  according  as 
its  fruits  may  prove  to  have  been  good  or  evil. 

The  second  sense  in  which  such  a  paper  as  The  Cul¬ 
tivator  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  Associated 
Effort  is  this  :  It  is  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
to  every  subscriber — a  price  which  gives  him  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  commission  or  reduction  that  would 
be  offered  to  Agents  upon  a  higher  price,  and  one,  too, 
that  renders  it  necessary  for  a  very  largo  subscription 
to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Hence  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Cultivator  we  are  forced  to  place 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  We  say  to  them  : 

“This  is  the  aggregate  of  your  monthly  in-gather¬ 
ing  of  facts,  experiences  and  opinions.  Everything 
that  we  can  do  to  render  these  contributions  service¬ 
able  to  you — whatever  we  can  add  from  the  constant 
Labors  of  our  own  lives — whatever  money  or  time  or 
effort  can  procure — all  this  we  put  into  the  common 
stock.  The  larger  the  circulation  you  can  aid  us  in 
attaining — in  just  this  proportion  will  our  exertions  be 
rendered  effective,  and  the  value  and  interest  of  your 
journal  and  ours  be  maintained  and  extended.  You 
have  the  means  of  reaching  many  thousands,  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  subject  Individually  before  a  few.  We  offer 
you  all  the  attractions  we  can ;  and  we  invite  your 
support — not  merely  to  the  limit  of  your  own  single 


subscription, — but  in  the  shape  of  a  little  time  and 
exertion  in  extending  our  invitation  to  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  of  your  friends.” 

Political  papers  which  have  in  charge  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  party  interests,  find  agents  at  every  corner 
ready  to  enroll  clubs  of  subscribers  and  to  keep  them 
up,  at  the  cost  even  of  some  money  as  well  as  time 
and  trouble.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  gained  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  reading']  is  there 
nothing  in  the  cause  of  Agricultural  progress  worthy 
of  sincere,  united,  hearty  efforts  to  advance  it  1 

In  pursuance  of  the  system  we  have  so  long  follow¬ 
ed,  The  Cultivator  will  open  the  year  1859  with  new 
subscription  books,  and  the  time  to  fill  them  is  now 
close  at  hand.  This  journal  will  continue  to  occupy 
much  the  same  field  as  at  present.  Its  course  for  25 
years  has  been  one  that  warrants  us  in  promising  that 
it  will  not  fall  behind  in  the  future,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  making  novel 
announcements,  and  issuing  startling  extras.  Un¬ 
biassed  by  any  connection  with  secondary  concerns,  the 
conductors  aim  to  identify  their  own  interests  with 
those  of  their  readers,  and  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
every  thoughtful  observer  as  to  the  influence  The 
Cultivator  has  wielded  and  is  every  day  wielding 
upon  the  husbandry  and  consequently  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  even  in  parts  the  most  remote. 

The  past  year  may  be  especially  referred  to,  as  one 
that  has  elicited  articles  of  constant  interest  and  value 
from  a  host  of  instructive  correspondents.  This  and 
other  circumstances  of  encouragement,  lead  us  to  look 
with  confidence  to  1859 — not  only  as  a  year  that  shall 
maintain  and  extend  whatever  merits  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  the  Cultivator  now  concludes,  can 
boast, — but  one  also  which  shall  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  bring  new  thousands  within  the  reach 
and  the  reading  of  its  columns.  Men  of  great  intel¬ 
lect  and  ability  are  now  devoting  labor  and  time  to  the 
investigation  of  agricultural  science.  Men  of  wealth 
are  more  than  ever  giving  up  the  pleasures  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  city  for  those  afforded  by  country  life — 
or  training  their  sons  to  do  so.  The  most  skillful  me¬ 
chanics  are  at  work  in  the  service  of  Agriculture. 
Those  farmers  who  have  made  it  the  business  of  years 
and  derived  from  it  competencies  or  fortunes,  are  con¬ 
stantly  growing  readier  to  contribute  their  counsels 
and  advice.  One  must  take  a  good  Agricultural  Journal 
to  be  upwith  the  times  in  what  is  going  on  through  these 
and  Other  channels.  In  none  we  claim  can  he  obtain 
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a  more  complete  transcript  of  that  world  of  events  in 
which  the  Farmer  is  especially  interested,  at  so  small  a 
cost,  as  in  The  Cultivator;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  neighborhood  in  which  there 
could  not  be  found  scores  or  hundreds  of  intelligent 
farmers  glad  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  if  the  matter 
was  properly  laid  before  them. 

With  the  above  remarks,  to  which  we  ask  the  thought¬ 
ful  attention  of  our  readers,  we  introduce  a  statement 
of  our  terms  for  1859.  We  are  already  indebted  to 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  many  con¬ 
stant  friends  of  10,  or  15,  or  20,  or  25  years’  standing, 
for  their  kind  and  in  some  cases  self-sacrificing  efforts 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  our  journals.  We  ask 
them  to  continue  their  assistance  and  support,  and  we 
ask  those  readers  with  whom  we  have  more  lately  come 
in  contact,  to  join  with  them  and  us  in  this  good  cause. 
We  will  send  a  copy  of  The  Register  of  Rural  Af¬ 
fairs  for  1859  to  any  one  who  will  employ  it  in  pro¬ 
curing  subscriptions,  on  application  to  that  effect,  and 
we  think  if  this  is  widely  shown,  with  the  explanation 
that  a  Twenty-five  cent  Book ,  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings ,  may  be  had  together 
with  The  Cultivator  one  year,  for  Fifty-two  Cents , 
few  will  refuse  a  sum  so  trifling.  We  have  already 
mailed  a  copy  to  most  of  our  old  agents,  but  some  may 
miscarry  or  be  accidentally  overlooked — if  so,  will  they 
please  inform  us  2 

We  have  determined,  instead  of  increasing  our  cash 
premiums  to  Agents,  to  make  an  offer  which  will  cost 
us  more,  but  which  will  be  extending  some  little  remu¬ 
neration  to  the  great  body  of  those  from  whose  aid  we 
are  hoping  for  an  enlargement  of  our  lists  next  year: — 

1.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  The  Cultivator  and  Reg¬ 

ister  for  1859,  free  to  every  one  who  sends 
us  $5  for  a  club  of  Ten  subscribers,  and  the 
postages  (22  cents,)  which  we  have  to  pay  on  the 
Eleven  Registers. 

2.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  either  Thomas’  Fruit  Cul- 

tur ist,  Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  the  bound 
volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  a  previous  bound 
vol  of  The  Cultivator,  or  any  other  $1  book, 
to  the  one  pending  us  $10  for  Twenty  copies 
Cultivator  and  Register  for  1859,  and  40 
cents  to  meet  the  postages  on  the  Twenty  Reg¬ 
isters. 

Terms  of  Cultivator  and  Register  for  1859. 

One  copy  Cultivator  and  Register,  -  ••  75  cents. 

One  copy  Cultivator  alone, .  50  cents. 

Ten  copies  Cultivator  and  Register,  •  $5  20 
N.  B.  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6 
cents  a  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  U.  S.  postage 
to  the  lines.  To  them  10  copies  of  The  Cultivator 
and  Register  will  cost  $5  80. 

We  need  not  remind  our  friends  of  the  importance 
of  beginning  early  to  make  out  their  lists.  We  will 
send  the  Registers  out  to  subscribers  as  heretofore, 
as  soon  as  the  orders  are  received,  so  that  one  who 
subscribes  for  the  Cultivator  for  1859,  will  imme¬ 
diately  receive  back  Twenty -five  Cents  of  his  money 
in.  the  form  of  this  valuable  book. 

Tlic  Country  Gentleman. 

Subscribers  to  The  Cultivator  who  would  prefer  a 
weekly  journal,  are  reminded  that  The  Country 
Gentleman  will  begin  its  13th  vol.  with  1859.  The 


Cultivator  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
and  the  Country  Gentleman  is  referred  to  with  con¬ 
fidence  as  standing  at  the  head  of  our  weekly  Agri¬ 
cultural  periodicals.  It  contains  16  large  pages  every 
week — making  two  yearly  volumes  (beginning  respect¬ 
ively  with  January  and  July,)  of  over  400  pages  each! 
furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $2  a  year,  or  $2  50  when 
not  paid  in  advance.  Subscriptions  commence  at  any 
time. 

The  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Annual  Register. 

The  price  of  a  Single  Copy  of  each,  to  one  person, 
is  $2  25;  Two  Copies,  $4.00;  Four  Copies,  $7.08; 
Eight  Copies,  $13.16  ;  and  any  larger  number  at  the 
same  rate,  which  includes  the  postage  on  the  Register. 
Where,  however,  the  subscribers  are  already  supplied 
with  the  Register,  or  do  not  wish  it,  we  will  send  the 
Country  Gentleman  alone  as  follows : — Three  Copies 
for  $5  ;  Five  Copies,  $8 ;  Ten  Copies,  $15.  Sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  Twenty- 
six  Cents  a  Year  to  the  above  Terms,  to  cover  United 
States  postage  to  the  Canada  Lines. 

“RURAL  AFFAIRS ’’—Volume  One. 

Under  this  title  we  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
“Annual  Rrgister  of  Rural  Affairs,”  for  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  in  one  volume,  handsomely  bound — 
price  One  Dollar.  The  Calendar  pages  and  advertise¬ 
ments  which  originally  appeared,  are  now  omitted,  but 
the  difference  in  size  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  paper.  It  forms  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  Museum  on  all  Rural  Subjects, 
ever  issued  at  the  price,  and  contains  440  Engravings  ! 
Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  sell 
this  book,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 
- »  •• - 

To  Cure  a  Ham. 

[This  and  the  following  receipt  we  are  enabled  to 
give  through  the  kindness  of  a  lady  who  has  tested 
them  and  proved  their  value.  That  for  curing  ham, 
she  has  had  in  constant  use  for  many  years,  and  although 
involving  some  more  trouble  than  may  be  necessary 
in  other  receipts,  the  excellence  of  the  result  is  thought 
more  than  a  compensation  ;  and  from  a  personal  trial  of 
ham  thus  cured,  we  must  add  our  highest  commendation 
to  hers.  The  receipt  for  curing  beef  she  has  tried  but 
one  winter,  when  it  was  found  such  a  success  that  the 
trial  is  to  be  conducted  this  fall  on  a  larger  scale.  Eds. 
Co.  Gent.] 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  salt,  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  black  pepper. 

Mix  these  well  together,  and  rub  the  hamu’e/Z; 
cover  it  with  what  remains  ;  let  it  lie  six  days  without 
moving  ;  then  add  one  pound  of  molasses,  after  which 
turn  the  ham  every  day  and  sprinkle  it  with  the  pickle 
for  five  weeks.  Then  dry  it  well,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
emperate  heat  to  dry  thoroughly. 

Brine  for  Beef. 

For  100  pounds  of  beef  take 
6  gallons  of  water, 

9  pounds  of  salt,  half  fine  and  half  coarse, 

3  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 

1  quart  of  molasses, 

3  ounces  of  saltpetre, 

1  ounce  of  potash. 

Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a  kettle  and  boil  it, 
taking  off  the  scum.  As  soon  as  the  scum  ceases  to 
rise  take  it  off,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  in  the  barrel  on 
the  beef.  The  beef  should  be  rubbed  with  fine  salt 
before  packing  in  the  barrel. 
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Autumn  Hints. 

Husking  Corn. — Those  who  have  large  corn-fields 
may  not  have  time  to  husk  the  whole  before  winter, 
without  interfering  too  much  with  other  labors.  The 
introduction  of  the  cheaper  husking-machines  may 
obviate  this.  If  the  ears  are  merely  broken  from  the 
stalks  and  cribbed  without  husking,  in  large  coarse 
cribs  made  of  rails  or  otherwise,  the  corn  will  dry  more 
perfectly  and  uniformly  than  if  first  husked.  The 
husks  appear  to  protect  the  ears  from  sudden  changes 
of  moisture  and  dryness — to  keep  oft  or  absorb  exces¬ 
sive  moisture,  and  to  admit  a  gradual  and  uniform 
evaporation  from  the  ear.  Such  at  least  is  the  result 
of  experience.  This  corn  may  be  husked  by  some  of 
the  simpler  machines  during  winter,  which  do  not 
require  the  ordinary  cold  finger-work.  Should  the 
work  be  delayed,  both  the  removal  of  the  ears  from 
the  stalks,  and  the  husking,  may  be  done  after  win¬ 
ter  sets  in.  This  advantage  we  regard  as  the  chief 
one  conferred  by  husking  machines — that  is  in  obviat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  cold  weather,  and  not  in 
any  greatly  increased  rapidity  in  doing  the  work. 
Farmers  have  always  desired  to  find  winter  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  hired  men ;  and  if  we  can  throw  the 
crowding  labors  of  autumn  into  the  leisure  of  winter, 
an  important  object  is  attained.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  which  of  the  husking  machines  are  best,  but  we 
have  been  told  by  those  who  have  made  trial,  that  a 
sharp  hatchet,  to  cut  off  husk  and  cob  at  one  blow,  is 
nearly  as  good  as  any. 

Potatoes. — Remember  that  one  of  the  best  preven¬ 
tives  of  the  rot,  after  housing,  is  perfect  cleanliness. 
Many  have  observed  that  potatoes  dug  in  muddy 
weather,  with  portions  of  the  soil  adheribg  to  them, 
have  been  ruined  during  winter,  while  those  put  away 
clean  have  nearly  or  entirely  escaped.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  best  to  select  dry  pleasant  weather  for  digging  ; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  potatoes  should  be 
washed,  and  allowed  to  drain  and  dry,  before  putting 
away.  A  good  vegetable  washer  is  figured  and  des¬ 
cribed  on  page  33,  of.last  volume  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  improved  in  expedi¬ 
tion  by  turning  a  running  stream  into  it,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  the  muddy  water  and  earth. 
We  have  found  Allen’s  potato-digging  plow  an  impor¬ 
tant  assistant  in  expediting  the  harvesting  of  potatoes 
in  fine  weather,  in  the  same  way  that  the  horss-rake 
is  in  the  hay  field.  Coolness  and  ventilation,  as  well 
as  being  kept  in  the  dark,  are  important  in  prevent¬ 
ing  rot — hence  they  should  rest  on  something  like  rack- 
work  or  slats. 

Tools. — Every  good  farmer  keeps  his  tools  housed — 
but  many  during  the  busy  period  of  summer,  have  left 
out  some  that  should  have  been  sheltered.  The  horse- 
rake  has  perhaps  been  placed  on  the  fence  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  meadow  ;  the  plow  still  lies  at  the  side  of  the 
new  wheatfieid,  where  it  was  left  when  the  harrow  was 
brought  in;  the  ox-cart  stands  behind  the  barn  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  weather;  the  roller  has  not  seen  shelter 
since  last  spring ;  two  hoes  and  a  spade  lean  against 
the  side  of  the  wagon-house,  and  other  implements  lie 
in  various  directions.  The  aggregate  value  of  all  may 
be  three  hundred  dollars ;  five  years  exposure  would 
totally  ruin  them  for  any  value,  and  if  so,  then  they 
are  losing  a  fifth  this  year,  or  sixty  dollars.  Yet  fifty 
cents  worth  of  labor  would  place  every  one  in  good 


shelter.  So  much  for  the  want  of  a  little  thinking ; 
and  doubtless  not  a  few  who  are  thus  wasting  so  rapid¬ 
ly  their  property,  would  spend  half  a  day  in  making  a 
sharp  bargain,  in  order  to  get  an  additional  dollar  from 
a  neighbor — saving  at  the  tap  and  wasting  at  the  bung, 
truly  ! 

A  coat  of  paint  applied  to  tools  just  after  the  sea¬ 
soning  of  summer,  will  penetrate  the  cracks  and  be  of 
great  service  in  excluding  water. 

Trees  and  Hedges. — Young  Osage  hedges,  plant¬ 
ed  out  last  spring,  should  have  a  deep  furrow  plowed 
along  side  near  them,  for  complete  surface  drainage, 
and  if  this  furrow  were  cleaned  out  with  a  hoe,  all  the 
better.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  such  a  hedge 
would  do  well  if  planted  over  or  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  a  tile  drain,  which  might  otherwise  be  frozen 
and  destroyed.  Plowing  two  or  three  inches  of  earth 
upon  the  newly  set  plants,  or  those  transplanted  last 
spring,  will  serve  as  an  efficient  winter  protection. 

Young  fruit  trees  set  out  in  autumn  should  also  have 
good  surface  drainage — they  should  also  be  temporari¬ 
ly  banked  about,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  loosening 
them ;  and  the  application  of  a  winter  mulching  of 
short  manure,  for  spading  in,  in  spring,  will  enrich  the 
ground,  and  protect  it  partially  from  freezing.  But 
this  manure  should  not  be  placed  in  a  small  circle 
about  the  foot  of  the  stem,  where  it  can  be  of  little 
use,  but  should  be  spread  several  feet  wide  in  every 
direction.  It  should  be  short  and  not  strawy  manure, 
or  the  mice  may  hide  under  it. 

Those  who  mulched  their  young  trees  with  straw  in 
summer,  should  now  remove  it,  or  the  mice  may  prove 
troublesome. 

- *>-%-* — - - 

Feeding  Oil  Pasture  Land. 

“  It  is  certainly  advantageous  to  pastures,”  says 
Thaer,  “to  remove  the  cattle  from  them  now  and  then, 
in  order  that  the  grass  may  have  time  to  recover  itself. 
For  this  reason,  on  the  best  conducted  farms,  the  pas¬ 
ture  land  is  divided  into  separate  parts.  The  animals 
which  require  the  most  succulent  and  nourishing  food 
are  first  turned  to  each  separate  division,  and  after 
they  are  removed,  the  other  kinds,  which  need  a  small¬ 
er  quantity  of  nutriment,  are  fed  there.  By  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  grass  is  eaten,  those  kinds  to  which 
cattle  are  least  partial  with  the  rest.  The  herbage  is 
then  left  to  recover  itself  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  first  herd  is  again  allowed  to  feed  upon 
it.” 

This  system  possesses  decided  advantages  over  the 
practice  of  suffering  the  cattle  to  wander  over  the 
whole  extent  of  pasture  ground.  If  the  space  is  large, 
a  great  deal  of  herbage  is  spoiled  or  destroyed  by  the 
trampling  of  the  cattle  ;  the  pasturage  is  never  uni¬ 
formly  eaten  off,  but  some  portions  are  left  to  grow 
until  it  becomes  dry  and  hard.  This  luxuriant  but 
distasteful  herbage  is  constantly  increasing,  and  in 
time  crowds  out  the  finer  kinds,  already  lessened  by 
being  cropped  so  closely  and  continually.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  that  stock  are  more  quiet,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  feed  better  and  keep  in  better  thrift. 

The  succession  of  the  various  kinds  of  stock  must  be 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  owner.  Their 
says,  that  in  spring  the  best  pasturage  is  often  given 
to  ewes,  because  it  is  needed  to  increase  their  supply 
of  milk,  and  give  them  strength  to  nurse  their  lambs. 
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The  grazing  of  lands  with  sheep  in  spring,  if  not  al¬ 
lowed  too  long,  has  a  tendency  to  thicken  the  growth 
of  grass.  But  they  cannot  be  followed  by  cattle  im¬ 
mediately  with  advantage  ;  at  least  three  weeks  should 
intervene,  to  allow  the  smell  of  their  dung  to  dissipate, 
and  the  grasses  to  get  a  fresh  start. 

Very  often  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  are  allowed  at 
the  same  time  in  an  enclosure.  This  practice,  if  the 
animals  are  properly  proportioned,  though  preferable 
to  confining  each  kind  to  a  single  lot  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  is  still  inferior  in  result  to  the  system  of  changing 
pastures,  above  described.  It  is  true  that  horses  eat 
herbage  refused  by  cows,  and  that  sheep  can  pick  up 
grass  too  short  for  either,  yet  if  they  may  follow  each 
other  with  an  interval  of  some  days  between,  that 
fresh ,  fair  bite ,  so  much  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
will  be  better  attained,  and  their  thrift  consequently 
promoted. 

Much  greater  attention  to  the  condition  of  pastures 
and  the  wants  of  our  stock,  will  be  necessary  under 
this  system,  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give, 
yet  we  believe  it  will  prove  beneficial  and  economical 
n  result. 

- «— - 

Farming  in  New-Hampshire. 

We  recently  made  an  excursion  among  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farming  population  of  Merrimack  county, 
N.  H.,  taking  notes  of  some  things  we  saw  in  course 
of  our  jaunt  relative  to  farm  matters.  Trusting  that 
some  of  our  “jottings  by  the  way”  may  interest  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  we  will  attempt  to 
put  them  in  a  tangible  shape. 

New-Hampshire  is  more  celebrated  for  its  mountains 
and  granitic  rocks  and  soils,  its  snows  and  ice,  and  cold 
winters,  than  for  its  agriculture.  It  has  not  the  broad 
prairies  and  fertile  soils  of  the  western  states,  nor  the 
milder  and  more  equable  clime  of  the  sunny  south. 
But  under  these  seeming  disadvantages,  our  farmers 
generally  manage  to  raise  fair  crops,  and  “  bring  the 
year  about,”  and  though  they  may  annually  handle  a 
less  number  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  perhaps  a  less 
number  of  dollars,  than  do  the  farmers  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country,  we  think  them,  generally, 
quite  as  independant,  happy,  and  intelligent,  as  are 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  any  other  of  the  states — old  or 
new.  *  *  *  * 

Thus  far  we  have  written  of  New  Hampshire  farm¬ 
ing  in  general.  We  will  now  say  something  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farming  among  us.  In  our  rambles  we  saw 
hundreds  of  farms,  and  the  management  thereof,  with 
their  farm  buildings  and  fixtures,  that  would  be  credi¬ 
table  to  any  section  of  this  or  any  other  country.  But 
we  had  time  to  particularly  examine  only  three  of 
them. 

We  first  visited  the  place  of  Mr.  Leonard  Gerrish,  in 
Franklin.  He  owns  about  400  acres  of  land,  150  of 
which  is  wood  and  pasture  land,  lying  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  residence.  The  homestead  contains  250 
acres,  75  of  which  is  intervale  or  alluvial,  lying  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Merrimack  river.  About  50  acres 
of  which  is  annually  or  oftener  overflowed  ;  the  water 
“  setting  back  ”  upon  it,  deposits  a  sedimentary  mat¬ 
ter,  that  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  under  pretty 
severe  cropping.  Upon  the  intervale,  he  has  this  sea¬ 
son  30  acres  in  corn.  This  field  of  corn,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  varies  much  in  quality,  owing  to  difference  in 


i  soil,  whether  sandy  or  loamy,  manuring,  &c.  Most  of 
the  crop  is  good.  Four  acres  have  now  been  planted 
in  corn  for  six  years  in  succession  without  manure,  ex¬ 
cept  plaster  and  ashes  to  the  hills,  and  deeper  plowing. 
The  crop,  he  says,  is  as  good  this  as  on  any  previous 
season — it  compares  favorably  with  that  which  had 
been  liberally  manured.  His  object  in  thus  planting 
without  manuring,  is  to  see  how  his  alluvial  soil  will 
compare  with  the  rich  lands  of  the  west  under  continual 
cropping.  The  poorest  portion  of  his  corn  was  on  an 
acre  or  so,  upon  which  he  grew  broom  corn  last  year. 
Soon  after  the  “  brush  ”  was  cut,  he  plowed  in  the 
green  and  juicy  stalks — a  very  heavy  growth — and 
thinks  their  decomposition  has  produced  a  sourness  in 
the  soil  that  has  proved  injurious  to  this  year’s  crop. 

Mr.  G.  has  near  his  house,  some  sixty  acres  of  valu¬ 
able  wood  and  timber  land ;  the  balance  of  land  on 
the  home  farm,  is  a  light,  sandy  and  loamy  soil,  very 
easily  cultivated,  and  in  wet  seasons  like  the  past, 
under  proper  culture,  yields  profitable  crops  of  corn, 
rye,  beans,  &c.  He  has  20  acres  of  corn  on  this  land, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  ranging  all  the  way  from  very 
good  to  very  poor.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  growing 
corn,  taking  the  intervale  and  upland  together,  from 
the  starting  of  the  plows  till  the  crop  is  hoed  the  second 
time,  at  about  five  dollars  per  acre — the  manure  not 
included.  He  thinks  the  fodder  pays  well  for  harvest¬ 
ing. 

To  some  of  our  farmers,  living  upon  hard,  rocky, 
tough-swarded  upland,  who  contend  that  it  costs  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  to  grow  corn,  this  estimate  of  Mr.  G.’s  may 
seem  very  modest  indeed.  But  he  does  his  farm-work 
with  swift  travelling  horses,  his  land  is  free  from  rocks, 
stumps  and  other  obstructions,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  cultivate  his  fields  as  cheaply  as  do  the 
farmers  out  west,  where  they  boast  of  “  cribbing  their 
corn  ”  for  from  five  to  eight  cents  a  bushel.  A  man, 
horse  and  boy,  with  a  corn-planter,  can  plant  ten  acres 
per  day.  The  after  culture  is  almost  wholly  performed 
with  the  horse-hoe  and  cultivator.  He  planted  twelve 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  corn  last  spring.  Mr.  G  is 
somewhat  largely  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
cattle,  as  also  that  of  hay,  which  he  presses  in  bales 
and  sends  off  per  railroad.  The  hay  cut  upon  his  farm 
is  mostly  of  first  quality.  He  thinks  his  hay  crop  and 
corn  fodder  will  be  equivalent  to  100  tons  of  hay. 

His  farm  buildings  are  nearly  all  new,  thoroughly 
and  tastefully  built,  and  well  furnished  ;  the  grounds 
about  the  house  well  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with 
trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  a  fountain  of  water, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  next  place  at  which  we  called  was  that 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Gerrish,  about  half  a  mile  from  Leon¬ 
ard’s.  This  is  wholly  an  upland  farm,  containing  250 
acres  upon  which  there  are  not  five  acres  of  waste  or 
unplowable  land.  His  cultivated  crops  this  year,  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  acres  of  well  manured,  stout  corn  :  12 

\ 

acres  of  spring  grain  and  three  acres  in  potatoes,  beans, 
&c.  He  has  200  acres  of  outland,  mostly  well  wooded. 
Sixty  acres  of  the  homestead  are  in  wood  and  timber. 
He  has  75  acres  of  grassland,  all  producing  good  Eng¬ 
lish  hay,  most  of  which  can  be  cut  with  the  mower. 
Some  portions  of  his  fields  that  were  not  sufficiently 
smooth  for  the  machine  he  is  turning  over,  levelling 
down,  manuring  and  new  seeding  to  grass.  His  build¬ 
ings  are  large,  conveniently  arranged,  and  finished 
and  furnished  in  a  style  becoming  that  of  the  intelli- 
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gent,  and  independent  farmer  of  this  country.  He 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  both  well  and 
aqueduct  for  the  house,  the  barn,  and  the  road  side, 
and  also,  for  a  fountain  jet,  in  his  door  yard,  and  a 
tastefully  located  fish  pond — the  surplus  of  which  is 
used  for  irrigating  a  mowing  field,  that  gently  slopes 
towards  the  west,  with  a  descent  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  water  in  motion.  By  the  aid  of  his  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  horse- rake,  good  hands,  good  living,  and  cold 
water,  his  75  tons  of  hay  is  placed  in  his  capacious 
barn  without  ‘hindrance  or  let.’  Fruits,  flowers,  and 
ornamental  trees  about  the  house,  bespeak  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  its  inmates — while  a  row  of  rock  ma¬ 
ple  trees,  each  side  of  the  road,  the  whole  length  of 
his  farm,  well  proterted  from  injury  by  cattle,  will,  we 
trust,  honorably  transmit  his  name  down  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

Our  last  ‘professional  call’  was  at  the  well  known 
“  Webster  Farm,;'’  in  Franklin,  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Concord.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Fay.  The  estate  consists  of  about  one  thousand  acres ; 
160  of  which  is  intervale,  and  49  acres  of  cultivated 
upland,  the  balance  being  in  timber,  wood,  and  pas¬ 
ture.  This  year,  there  is  about  100  acres  in  tillage, 
30  acres  of  which  is  in  corn  of  heavy  growth,  one  field 
of  which  we  passed  through  will  average,  we'think,  80 
bushels  per  acre  ;  26  acres  in  oats,  15  in  rye,  5  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  H  in  beans ;  8  acres  ‘  let,  on  shares,’  and  8 
acres  of  oats  turned  under  for  green  manuring. 

The  stock  now  on  the  farm  is  22  of  the  horse  kind  ; 
60  head  of  cattle,  mostly  Devons,  although  there  are 
a  few  of  the  Hungarian,  Ayrshire,  and  Durhams,  and 
others  of  various  mixtures  and  grades.  He  has  a  large 
yoke  of  full  blooded  Hungarian  4  year  old  steers  ;  we 
saw  them  plowing.  Mr.  F.  appears  well  satisfied  with 
them  as  working  cattle;  keeps  160  sheep;  16  swine  of 
the  Suffolk  breed  and  their  grades. 

Last  year  he  had  2i  acres  in  corn,  yielding  1,100 
bushels ;  700  of  whieh  he  has  sold,  at  an  average  of 
$1.09  per  bushel.  Hay  crop  this  year,  estimated  it 
125  tons ;  not  more  than  five  tons  of  which  is  not  good 
English  hay.  Of  his  30  acres  of  corn,  this  year,  22 
acres  were  manured  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  loads 
of  farm  yard  manure,  per  acre.  The  land  is  plowed 
in  autumn,  about  twelve  inches  deep  ;  in  the  spring  he 
applies  from  25  to  30  large  cart  loads  of  manure,  which 
is  well  mixed  wilh  the  soil  by  the  horse-plow,  har¬ 
row,  &c. 

In  ‘  breaking  up’  sod  land,  he  uses  the  double  or 
Michigan  plow  of  a  large  size.  It  cuts  a  furrow  about 
15  inches  wide  and  12  deep,  and  it  frequently  turns  up 
the  ‘  yaller  dirt but  he  does  grow  capital  corn,  not¬ 
withstanding  this.  The  day  we  were  there  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  warm,  and  his  team  being  otherwise  at 
leisure,  he  put  before  his  big  plow  six  oxen  and  two 
horses,  all  of  which  were  driven  by  an  Irish  lad,  and 
a  live  Yankee  between  the  plow  handles — the  whole 
concern  went  round  an  eight-acre  field  like  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  severing  the  twitch  grass  roots  and  reversing  the 
soil  to  an  average  depth  of  12  inches. 

Aside  from  the  manure,  he  estimates  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  corn,  from  the  starting  of  the  plow 
till  the  stalks  are  fit  to  cut,  at  eight  dollars  per  acre. 

He  gave  us  some  account  of  his  sales  of  stock,  farm 
products,  &e.,  for  the  past  year  :  Corn  sold,  $750  ;  oats 
800  bushels,  potatoes,  200  bushels — -amounting  to  about 
$500 ;  stock  and  wool  sold,  $960  ;  100  cords  of  wood, 
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and  15,000  feet  of  lumber,  pork,  and  many  other  items, 
in  the  gross  amounting  to  a  handsome  sum  that  we 
cannot  here  particularise. 

Nearly  all  his  grass  is  cut  with  a  machine  and  ga¬ 
thered  with  horse  rakes.  Horse  hoes  and  cultivators 
passing  each  way  of  his  corn-fields,  leave  but  little 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  hand-hoe.  In  cultivating 
his  hoed  crops,  a  boy  rode  the  horse  thirteen  days  in 
succession  (Sundays  excepted.) 

Mr.  Fay  has  made  very  great  improvements  upon 
the  farm  since  it  came  into  his  possession,  some  four 
years  ago.  He  has  the  enterprize  and  the  means  for 
effecting  still  greater  improvements,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  soon  accomplish  if  life  and  health  are 
spared.  He  is  one  of  those  energetic,  go-ahead  men, 
in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  manhood,  who  says  ‘  come 
boys,’  and  when  about  his  farm  he  neither  wears  ‘  kid 
gloves  nor  broad  cloth.’ 

He  resides  in  the  mansion  house,  formerly  the  occa¬ 
sional  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster.  The  furniture, 
books, maps,  &c.,  &c.,  were  sold  with  the  house,  and  they 
are  now  all  there.  The  chair  he  occupied, the  table  upon 
which  he  wrote,  the  writing  materials,  to  the  very  pens 
he  shaped  from  the  grey  goose  quill,  all  remain  as 
when  the  “great  expounder  of  the  Constitution”  left 
them.  The  place  has  become  one  of  great  resort  for 
strangers  and  others.  A  register  is  kept  of  visitors, 
whose  names  fill  many  pages.  We  cannot  but  think 
the  quiet  and  labors  of  this  farmer’s  family  must  at 
times  be  somewhat  disturbed,  by  the  numerous  calls 
they  receive  from  strangers  and  others,  curious  to  look 
upon  the  many  things  there,  once  the  property  of  the 
great  American  statesman,  whose  remains  are  now  qui¬ 
etly  reposing  far  from  his  ancestral  home,  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Levi  Bartlett.  War¬ 
ner ,  N.  II. 

- »»« - - 

A  Mode  of  Saving  Labor  in  Shingling. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  a  description  of  the 
manner  which  may  be  common,  but  which  is  new  to 
me : 

Take  strips  of  board  of  any  desired  length,  and  six 
inches  wide,  and  straight-edged  on  both  edges;  then 
stout  wire  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  two  to  four 
nail  holes  at  one  end,  and  on  the  other  end,  a  piece  of 
band  or  other  thin  iron,  (say  three  inches  long,  set  on 
on  like  a  hoe  blade.  Lay  your  first  course  of  shingles 
by  line,  as  usual ;  on  your  first  course  of  shingles  lay 
your  strip  of  board  ;  then  dropping  the  hoe  blade  at  the 
end  of  the  wire,  behind  the  first  end  of  the  board,  draw 
that  up  to  the  butt  of  the  shingles  already  laid,  and 
nail  the  wire  fast  to  the  roof  boards  above.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  board  fix  another  wire  in  like  manner, 
which  will  also  support  in  place  the  end  of  the  next 
board,  which  at  its  other  end  is  to  be  supported  the  same, 
and  so  on  as  far  as  you  desire  to  go,  to  the  end  of  roof  if 
you  have  boards  and  wires  sufficiently  prepared. 
Against  these  boards,  (guage  boards  I  will  call  them,) 
lay  the  butts  of  the  next  course  of  shingles,  shoving 
them  close  togther,  and  nail  them  fast,  as  commonly 
done.  And  when  that  course  is  laid,  pass  your  boards 
upon  it,  and  secure  them  even  with  the  butts  of  this 
second  course  of  shingles,  with  the  wire-hoe  as  before ; 
proceeding  thus,  course  above  course,  to  the  ridge  of 
the  building.  When  you  are  near  the  ridge,  there 
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will  be  no  roof-boards  ahead  to  nail  the  wire  to  ;  then 
turn  the  nail  end  of  the  wire  down,  and  the  hoe  end  of 
it  up  against  the  guage  board,  and  butts  of  the  last 
laid  course  of  shingles,  and  nail  the  wire  to  the  shingles 
below ;  this  puts  you  to  the  necessity  of  driving  a  few 
small  nails  in  the  shingles  towards  the  top  or  ridge  of 
the  roof. 

A  lath  will  answer  for  a  wire,  and  a  piece  say  three 
inches  long,  and  thick  enough  to  rest  below  the  guage 
boards,  and  against  the  butts  of  the  shingles,  to  catch 
behind  them,  and  thus  advance  the  guage  boards  ex¬ 
actly  to  their  places.  The  guage  boards  determine  the 
face  you  lay  to  the  weather,  of  your  shingles.  I  have 
put  it  at  six  inches,  but  if  you  wish  any  other  space, 
you  must  make  your  guage  boards  of  the  width  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  With  these  preparations,  any  boy  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  who  knows  how  to  drive  a  nail,  can  be  in¬ 
structed  to  shingle  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  I  think 
in  one-quarter  orone-half  less  time  than  in  what  I  have 
considered  the  common  manner,  the  shingling  may  be 
done.  w.  t.  l. 

- e-ee - - 

Composts — Muck  and  Dissolved  Bones. 


The  value  of  bones,  broken,  ground,  or  dissolved, 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  is  well  understood,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  at  least,  by  most  of  our  readers.  Still  no  great 
attention  is  paid  to  their  collection  and  use,  and  it  is 
therefore  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which,  believing 
we  are  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer,  we 
give  “line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept/7  seek¬ 
ing  to  incite  to  their  more  general  employment  as  a 
manure. 

Bones  consist  of  an  earthy  tissue  of  fine  cells,  in 
which  an  organic  substance  called  gelatine  is  inclosed. 
This  gelatine,  according  to  Stockiiardt,  is  abundant 
in  nitrogen,  and  readily  putrifies  if  moistened  with 
water  and  left  standing  in  the  air  ;  thus  becoming  fit 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  causing  an  extreme¬ 
ly  rapid  and  vigorous  vegetation.  “  The  forcing 
power,”  he  adds,  “  which  finely  powdered  bonedust 
exercises  upon  vegetable  growth  is  owing  to  the  gela¬ 
tine  it  contains.”  The  earthy  tissue  of  bones  is  prin¬ 
cipally  phosphate  of  lime,  “which  in  like  manner 
exerts  an  exceedingly  beneficial  influence  on  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  in  especial  is  very  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  formation  of  seed.  Hence  the  abun¬ 
dant  produce  of  healthy  grain ,  after  dressing  with 
bone  dust.” 

We  see,  then,  that  bones  are  rich  in  the  elements  of 
great  value  as  a  manure.  In  many  places  they  can 
be  procured  at  small  cost — merely  the  trouble  of  pick¬ 
ing  them,  or  of  laying  by  out  of  the  reach  of  prowling 
dogs  ;  and  in  a  short  time  several  bushels  could  readi¬ 
ly  be  obtained  by  most  farmers.  The  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  use  is  thus  described  (Patent  Office 
Report  for  1856,)  in  Mr.  Brown’s  Essay  on  Swamp 
muck,  before  alluded  to  : 

“  Bones  may  readily  be  brought  into  the  forms  of 
paste  by  applying  five  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
every  hundred  pounds  of  bone.  If  the  bones  have 
been  ground,  half  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient.  Take 
a  half  hogshead  tub,  place  the  bones  therein,  dilute 
the  acid  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  turn  on 
half  the  quantity  and  let  it  remain  for  twenty-four 
Stir  the  mass,  and  if  the  bones  are  not  all  dis¬ 


hours. 


solved,  pour  on  more  of  the  acid  and  water,  and 


so 


continue  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  or  paste 
When  this  has  been  effected,  dry,  finely-pulverised 
muek  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  this  paste,  until 
the  whole  will  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  scatter  readily 
from  a  shoyel.” 

A  most  economical  method  of  applying  this  bone 
paste  as  a  fertiliser,  is  first  to  compost  it  with  muck, 
as  described  by  the  same  authority.  Layers  of  muck, 
six  inches  thick,  we  sprinkled  with  bones  prepared  as 
above,  untiPthe  pile  was  completed.  This  compost  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  “  next  to  muck  and 
barn-manure  in  value,  and  plenty  of  instances,”  he 
adds,  “  might  be  cited  to  sustain  this  opinion.  In  gar¬ 
dening,  and  especially  on  the  light  lands  commonly 
used  for  that  purpose,  this  compost  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  to  use,  quick  in  its  effects  upon  the  plants 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  yet  permanent  in  its  re¬ 
sults.” 

This  method  of  dissolving  bones  or  of  treating  bone- 
dust,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  that  by 
which  the  far-famed  “  super-phospate  manures  are 
manufactured.  It  is  a  readily  soluble  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  of  prompt  and  efficient  actios  and 
value.  Composted  with  muck,  it  may  readily  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  and  will  give  increased  results  in  this 
combination,  besides  being  safe  and  convenient  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  soil. 


Royal  Tours  Plum. 


Large,  (an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,)  nearly  glo¬ 
bular,  a  distinct  but  shallow  suture  extending  half 
around,  the  whole  surface  plump  and  obtuse  ;  skin 
reddish  purple  in  the  shade,  but  very  dark  purple  in 
the  sun,  with  a  conspicuous  blue  bloom  ;  stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  small  and  shallow  cavity ;  flesh, 
light  brown  when  fully  ripe,  juicy,  quite  high  flavored, 
at  least  “  very  good,”  according  to  the  pomological 
scale — nearly  free  from  the  oval,  flat  stone.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  plum.  Specimens,  from  which  the  accompany¬ 
ing  drawing  was  made,  were  received  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  of  Rochester,  and  were  fully  ripe  during  the 

latter  part  of  8  mo.  (Aug.) 

- »-*-« - 

Plan  of  Barn — Our  correspondent,  H.  H  ,  has  sent 
us  a  good  plan  of  a  horse  and  cattle  barn,  but  in  the 
description  of  the  mangers  and  feeding  racks,  a  part 
of  the  reference  letters  were  omitted,  and  the  cross 
section  does  not  show  the  different  positions  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  make  drawings  from  the  sketches  sent. 
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The  Wheat  Midge. 

If,  with  reference  to  human  affairs,  the  poet  has 
found  reason  to  exclaim, 

“  What  dire  effects  from  trifling  causes  spring  ?’ 
the  naturalist  and  the  farmer  have  equal  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  apparently  insignificant  means  an 
all-wise  Providence  employs  for  producing  the  most 
important  results.  Who  would  believe  that  a  little  fly 
about  the  sixe  of  a  mosquito,  could  almost  rule  the 
destiny  of  a  nation,  and  annually  cut  short  the  wheat 
crops  of  this  country  to  the  amount  of  millions  upon 
millions  1  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  loss  sustained  by  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  past  ten  years,  by  the 
ravages  of  the  wheat  midge.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
the  Maine  Farmer  stated  “  that  a  million  of  dollars, 
nay,  more  money,  would  not  pay  the  damage  it  had 
done  to  the  State  of  Maine  alone.”  Subsequent 
calculations  are  given,  whereby  it  appears  that  in  the 
western  part  of  Vermont  the  amount  of  destruction 
caused  by  the  wheat  midge,  “  may  be  set  down  at 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 

If  such  losses  had  occurred  in  the  wheat  crops,  by 
the  ravages  of  the  midge,  in  Maine  and  Vermont  some 
twenty  years  ago,  what  must  be  the  sum  total  of  loss 
sustained  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  since  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  greater  range  of 
territory  infested  by  the  midge,  and  much  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  heretofore  the  finest  wheat  producing  sections  of 
the  country,  if  not  of  the  world  1 

The  earliest  published  account  of  this  insect  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  C.  Gullet,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  England,  for  1772.  Mr. 
G  ’s  letter  gives  a  short  but  very  correct  history  of  the 
winged  insect,  the  orange  colored  midge,  and  its  de¬ 
struction  of  the  grain.  He  says,  “  the  fly  is  so  proli¬ 
fic  that  I  last  week  distinctly  counted  forty-one  living 
yellow  maggots  in  the  husk  of  one  single  grain  of 
wheat.” 

From  1772  down  to  the  present  time,  the  midge  has 
been  known  as  injuring  the  wheat  crop  in  some  one  or 
other  sections  of  England  and  Scotland.  Prof.  Hens- 
low,  in  his  Report  on  the  diseases  of  wheat,  1841, 
says  that  about  twenty  years  ago  the  insect  was  much 
more  destructive.  Since  Mr.  Gorrie  stated  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  farming  interest  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  b^  this  insect  alone,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£36,000  in  1829.  It  seems  there  is  great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  midge  in  the  same 
districts  in  different  years.  Mr.  Gorrie  says  :  “  The 
number  of  flies  produced  appears  to  depend  partly  on 
the  quantity  of  maggots  deposited  in  the  soil  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn,  and  partly  on  the  occurrence  of  a  mild 
temperature  about  the  middle  of  June  when  the 
wheat  ear  partially  appears.  Unless  the  weather  be 
serene  and  dry,  with  the  thermometer  above  54°  Fah. 
at  night,  (the  period  when  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
in  the  chaff  scales,)  few  or  none  of  them  are  deposited, 
which  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  its  depre¬ 
dations  have  diminished  since  1830  ”  He  also  adverts 
to  the  check  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  insect, 
even  in  favorable  weather,  by  the  operations  of  a  small 
beetle  which  destroys  the  maggot.  He  also  recom¬ 
mends  burying  the  surface  of  the  ground  containing 
the  maggot  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  the  means 
of  the  skim-plow. 


In  a  paper  in  the  English  Ag  Society’s  Journal, 
1845,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  he  says,  “  the  wheat  midge  has 
been  observed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  a 
great  many  counties  in  England;”  but  ‘‘three  differ¬ 
ent  parasites  check  the  multiplication  of  the  British 
wheat  midge.” 

It  is  now  eighty  years  since  Mr.  Gullet  gave  a  cor¬ 
rect  description  of  the  wheat  midge,  having  “  counted 
forty-one  living  maggots  in  the  husk  of  one  single 
grain  of  wheat,”  and  from  that  time  to  this,  they  have 
been  spread  over  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the 
British  Isles.  But  we  think  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  wheat  crops  there,  by  the  depredations  of  the 
midge,  have  been  trifling  compared  to  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  the  American  farmers  by  the  ravages  of  the  in¬ 
sect,  and  it  is  now  only  about  thirty  years  since  it  first 
attracted  notice  in  this  country. 

To  our  view,  there  seems  to  be  several  reasons  why 
the  increase  and  ravages  of  the  midge  in  England, 
have  been  restrained  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  this  country.  First,  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
weather  in  England  at  the  time  the  wheat  is  in  blos¬ 
som.  Mr.  <*orrie  -says  the  temperature  must  be  as  high 
as  54  degrees  at  night,  in  order  that  the  fly  may  de¬ 
posit  its  eggs.  This  temperature,  perhaps,  may  scarce¬ 
ly  occur  in  some  seasons,  while  the  wheat  is  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  be  injured.  Secondly,  they  have  three  kinds 
of  parasites  there  that  prey  upon  the  maggots — the 
orange  colored  midge — this  may  tend  very  much  to¬ 
wards  lessening  their  numbers.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  parasite  in  this  country  that  destroys 
the  midge,  though  it  is  said  the  yellow- bird  feeds  upon 
them — if  so,  they  cannot  very  much  lessen  their  num¬ 
bers.  Sdly,  the  more  general  turning  under  the  stubble 
after  harvest  than  in  this  country.  In  New  England, 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  land  sown  with  wheat,  is 
at  the  same  time  sown  with  grass  seeds.  The  midge, 
when  matured  in  the  heads  of  the  grain,  obeying  the 
instincts  of  nature,  leaves  its  chaffy  tenement,  falls  to 
the  ground,  entering  it  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches. 
In  the  unplowed  stubble  field  they  remain  secure  and 
undisturbed  till  the  next  season,  when  having  changed 
from  the  grub  to  that  of  the  winged  insect,  they  are 
prepared  for  the  propagation  and  perpetuity  of  their 
species — but  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat  crop. 

Could  the  wheat  stubble  after  harvest  all  be  turned 
under  by  the  plow,  as  proposed  by  Judge  Cheever, 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  then  firmly 
pressed  down  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  the  inverted 
stubble  left  undisturbed,  doubtless  but  few  if  any  of 
the  insects  would  ever  again  see  the  light  of  day.  But 
the  great  trouble  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  would 
be  to  get  concert  of  action  among  the  farmers  over  any 
considerable  tract  of  country.  It  would  be  of  little 
avail  for  the  farmers  of  one  county  to  plow  in  their 
stubble,  for  the  midge  has  spread  over  the  country  in 
every  direction,  “  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
a  year” 

Says  Dr.  Harris,  “  the  wheat  fly  is  said  to  have  been 
first  seen  in  America  about  the  year  1828,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vermont  and  on  the  borders  of  Lower 
Canada.  From  these  places  its  ravages  have  gradually 
extended,  in  various  directions,  from  year  to  year.  In 
course  of  a  few  years  it  had  visited  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Upper  Canada,  of  New-York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  in  1834  it  appeared  in  Maine, 


■which  it  has  traversed  in  an  easterly  course,,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year.” 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  of  Sept.  4,  over 
the  signature  of  P.,  says,  “  the  midge,  one  of  the 
frailest  of  insects,,  is  in  its  ravages  the  most  destruc- 
tive  enemy  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with,  and  its 
power  will  soon  be  felt  over  the  whole  continent.  In 
this  State  alone,  its  ravages  have  cost  the  farmers  not 
less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  this  year.  When 
they  reach  the  black  lands  of  the  prairies  in  the  Western 
States,  as  they  will  in  some  three  or  four  years,  for 
they  are  now  in  Michigan,  it  will  become  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  we  shall  obtain  our  wheat  bread.” 

In  the  face  of  such  gloomy  prospects,  it  becomes 
the  wheat-growers  of  the  whole  country,  where  the 
midge  prevails,  to  unite  a3  one  man,  in  taking  every 
precaution  “  to  head  ”  and  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud. 
Legislative  enactments  and  penal  codes  would  avail 
little  in  this  case.  Self-interest  and  the  public  good, 
should  prompt  to  efficient  action. 

Thorough  manuring  and  preparation  of  the  soil  with 
early  sowing,  has  been  found  tolerably  successful  in 
arresting  the  ravages  of  the  insect.  The  earliest  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  should  be  sought  out  for  cultivation, 
even  if  not  of  quite  as  good  a  quality  as  the  u  best 
Genesee.”  Both  autumn  and  spring  sown  wheat 
should  be  sown  without  grass  seeds,  and  the  stubble 
turned  in  after  harvest.  Though,  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  advisable  in  the  spring  to  sow  clover  seed  and  plas¬ 
ter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  plowing  in  with  the 
stubble — if  this  was  done  early  in  September,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter 
buried  in  the  soil  would  produce  heat  sufficient  to  hatch 
out  the  grubs  ;  if  so,  and  the  fly  came  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  would  be  harmless,  as  there  would 
be  no  place  of  deposit  for  its  eggs.  Though  we  think 
it  very  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  would  ever, 
when  plowed  in  eight  inches  deep,  reach  the  surface, 
either  in  fall  or  spring. 

When  the  stubble  is  plowed  in  as  suggested,  it  could 
he  sown  with  winter  wheat  or  rye,  or  grass  seeds  alone. 
A  good  crop  of  grass  would  usually  follow  the  next 
season  ;  or  spring  grain,  oats,  barley  or  rye  and  grass 
seeds  might  be  sown  on  the  inverted  stubble  land — but 
only  the  cultivator  and  harrow  should  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  for  the  crops  ;  or  by  manuring,  culti¬ 
vating,  &g  ,  corn  would  succeed  well.  But  whatever 
culture  should  follow  the  inverted  stubble,  the  great 
object  should  be  to  keep  it  undisturbed. 

The  idea  of  starving  out  the  midge  by  a  general 
cessation  of  wheat  growing,  in  any  section  of  country 
now  ravaged  by  it,  is  out  of  the  question.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  farmers  would  continue  to  sow,  if 
they  were  certain  of  not  reaping  over  five  bushels  per 
acre. 

Whether  the  midge  was  originally  a  native  of  this 
country,  or  an  imported  evil,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining ;  but  incline  to  the  belief  that  within  the 
past  l'orty  years,  it  must  have  been  brought  to  some 
part  of  Canada  or  Vermont,  in  the  straw  used  in  pack¬ 
ing  crates  of  crockery  ware,  from  whence  they  have 
spread  in  every  direction.  Why  they  have  been  so 
much  more  numerous  and  destructive  here  than  in  the 
British  Isles,  we  have  attempted  to  show. 

If  the  midge  has  been  imported  as  above  suggested, 
might  not  the  parasites  that  prey  upon  it,  or  some  of 


them,-  spoken  of  by  Mr,  Gorrie  and  Mr.  Curtis,,  also  be 
imported  to  checkmate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  this 
terrible  scourge  of  our  wheatfields.  j,.  f. 

- »  9  1 - . 

How  to  Save  Potatoes  from  the  Rot, 

Messrs.  Editors — That  your  numerous  readers 
may  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  potato  cul¬ 
ture  the  present  season,  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch, 
as  follows  r 

From  the  1 8th  of  April  up  to  the  1st  day  of  June,  I 
planted  at  intervals  some  23  varieties  of  potatoes.  In 
respect  to  these  several  varieties  my  general  course  of 
culture  wa3  the  same,  and  every  aspect  was  of  the 
mast  flattering  character  in  all  eases  until  at  leastone- 
half  had  passed  the  period  of  ripening'  in  apparent 
safety.  What  then  ?  Why,  dark,  dead  spots  began 
to  appear  upon  some  of  the  leaves-,  otherwise  ef  a  deep 
green  color. 

What  could  be  done  ?  These  early  varieties  must 
ripen;  their  tops  must  die;  and  to  die  a  natural 
death  amid  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  was  impossible 
without  a  miracle. 

It  soon  turned  in  my  mind  that  by  purling  the  tops 
of  ripe  potatoes  previous  to  the  time  when  the  juices 
of  the  stacks  should  become  vitiated  and  descend  to 
the  tubers  still  joined  to  their  parent  roots,  the  tubers 
might  be  kept  sound  in  the  earth  until  desired  for  the 
table  or  for  shipping,  and  also  secure  the  toughening 
of  their  tender  skins  before  removing  them  from  the 
soil,  as  well  as  gain  a  cool  and  more  pure  atmosphere 
before  exposing  them  above  ground. 

Every  circumstance  that  has  transpired  sine®  I  put 
the  above  suggestion  in  practice,  has  only  served  to 
confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  save  early  potatoes  from  becoming  infected,  if  they 
ripen  between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  5th  of  Sept. 

No  variety  to  which  I  have  applied  the  above  rule 
of  prevention  to  the  rot  in  due  season,  has  suffered  at 
all,  but  it  is  just  as  light  and  fine  flavored  when  cook¬ 
ed  as  it  was  before  the  blight  appeared. 

If  any  one  has  tried  the  same  plan  to  save  his  ripe 
potatoes,  with  or  without  success,  he  should  let  the 
public  know  it. 

I  did  not  harvest  the  tops  of  any  of  my  potatoes  be¬ 
yond  what  was  needed  for  the  table,  before  the  Is/  of 
Sept. ;  and  yet  I  was  in  time  on  every  variety  that 
was  still  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  whereas,  I  ought  to 
have  begun  the  harvest  by  the  10th  or  15th  of  Aug., 
and  I  need  not  have  lost  a  tuber.  In  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  prevention,  in  regard  to  time,  a  mistake 
of  one  day  would  prove  fatal  in  some  cases.  This  ap¬ 
parent  exception  to  the  rule  would  thus  only  serve  to 
confirm  it. 

If  we  can  determine  from  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  stalk  or  tuber  the  approach  of  disease, 
we  can,  by  applying  the  rule  of  prevention  the  same 
day,  arrest  or  prevent  it. 

The  stalk  must  continue  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
tuber  bright  and  smooth,  or  otherwise  if  an  occasion¬ 
al  stalk  or  tuber  appears  of  a  pale  or  dull  color,  the 
“  plague  has  begun there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Ob¬ 
servation  and  practice  will  give  the  agriculturist 
power  to  determine  and  anticipate  the  approach  of 
danger  with  a  precision  sufficient  for  every  useful  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  thus  thousands  of  bushels  of  summer  and 
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fall  potatoes  will  fee  saved  is  good  condition,  that  are 
now  lost  to  the  world  annually  for  the  want  of  this 

timely  remedy.  J.  C.  Cleveland.  Torringford ,  Ct. 

• - €>-*-* - 

The  World’s  Prise  South  Down  Ram. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  that  that 
enterprising  breeder  of  South  Down  Sheep,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Taylor,  of  New -Jersey,'  has  received  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  his  flock,  in  the  celebrated  ram  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prise  at  the  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  'France,  in  1857. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — It  having  been  announced  in  your 
Journal  that  I  was  the  purchaser  of  the  “  Prise  Ram” 
at  the  World’s  Exhibition  in  'Paris,  owned  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge, 
England,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  ram  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor  of  Hoimdei,  Monmouth 
Co.,  New- Jersey,  and  has  arrived  in  this  country  in 
fine  condition.  The  heavy  outlay  and  great  risk  at¬ 
tending  it,  might  well  deter  a  man  of  less  nerve  than 
Mr.  T.  in  embarking  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  value 
of  the  sheep  may  be  better  understood  by  a  quota  tion 
from  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Webb.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  some  of  his  tups  having  failed  in  their  work,  he 
sayss 

“  I  would  at  one  part  of  last  season,  have  gladly 
given  200  guineas  for  his  services.” 

lean  but  congratulate  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  public 
on  having  the  services  of  so  valuable  an  animal  in  this 
-country,  and  I  can  assure  the  friends  of  the  South 
Down,  that  with  Mr.  Taylor’s  valuable  flock  of  ewes, 
and  his  good  judgment  in  breeding,  we  shall  most  as¬ 
suredly  see  great  advances  on  anything  yet  shown  in 
America.  Mr.  Taylor  has  my  most  cordial  good  wish¬ 
er  for  his  highest  success.  it.  Linsley,  West  Meri¬ 
den,  Ci ,  SepL  1*9. 


maturing  full  ten  days  earlier  than  the  balance  of  the 
crop.  By  so  doing  I  shall  improve  my  next  crop  very 
materially.” 

“  Corn  picked  now,  and  dried  thoroughly  before  cold 
weather,  will  be  sure  to  grow.  A  day’s  work  at  this 
time,  last  year,  would  have  put  ten  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  now— lost  from  seed  which  failed  to  grow  this 
spring.” 

These  hints,  if  followed  and  acted  upon,  will  tend  to 
-improve  the  corn-crop  of  the  country. 


Draining  Improves  the  Quality  of  Crops. 

That  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  was  largely 
increased  fey  draining  in  eases  of  retentive  lands,  has 
often  been  noticed  ;  few,  however,  have  remarked  upon 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  crop  effected  by 
the  same  process.  Mr.  French,  in  his  Essay  on  Drain¬ 
age,  gives  a  brief  paragraph  on  the  subject,  so  perti¬ 
nent  and  conclusive  that  we  copy  it  here.  “  In  a  dry 
season,”  he  says,  “  we  frequently  hear  the  farmer 
boast  of  the  quality  of  his  products.  His  hay  crop  is 
light,  but  will  ‘spend’  much  better  than  the  crop  of  a 
wet  season — his  potatoes  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
sound  and  mealy” — and  so  of  other  crops.  “  Every 
farmer  knows  that  his  wheat  and  corn  are  heavier  and 
more  nutritive  when  grown  upon  land  sufficiently 
drained.” 

The  deepened  soil  in  which  manures  have  their  full 
effect — the  season  not  shortened  at  both  ends  by  the 
presence  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil — the  mellow, 
porous  seed  or  root-bed,  not  affected  by  drought  or 
freezing  out,  all  resulting  from  drainage,  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  improved  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop,  whether  it  be  gram  or  fruit,  roots  or  grass,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  desirable  to  cultivate  in  the  best 
manner. 


Seed  for  Next  Year’s  Corn-Fields.’* 


Lime  as  Manure. 


“  As  soon  as  I  went  through  this  year’s  corn-field 
again,  I  was  reminded  fey  vacant  and  small  hills,  (re¬ 
enforced  now  with  beans,)  that  we  said  nothing  about 
seed  for  next  year  in  our  recent  conversation.  I  have 
since  been  selecting  seed-corn,  and  you  must  look  at 
nay  dozens  of  eight  and  twelve  rowed  Dutton,  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  exhibition  at  out  county  fair.”  So  said 
the  friend,  the  programme  of  whose  “next  year’s 
corn-field,”  has  already  been  given  our  readers.  The 
seed  was  really  a  fine  sample,  and  we  advised  him  to 
send  a  few  dozen  ears  to  the  State  Ag.  Rooms  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  Secretary  -Johnsot.  He  promised  to  do 
se. 

“  Did  you  ever  observe,”  said  he,  “the  individuali¬ 
ty  of  the  productions  of  Nature.  In  that  whole  field 
of  corn,  you  find  no  two  ears  exactly  alike.  No  two 
stalks  are  the  same  in  habit  and  growth,  but  still 
there  seems  to  be  distinct  classes,  which  resemble  each 
other  in  conformation  and  product.  In  a  single  hill 
there  may  be  a  thrifty  stalk  with  a  fully  developed 
ear,  and  perhaps  another  stalk  equally  thrifty,  with 
an  imperfect  product,  or  a  dwarfish,  irregular  stalk, 
handsomely  eared,  or  the  opposite.  Now,  for  next 
yearis  corn-field,!  want  fully  developed  ears  from  thrif¬ 
ty  growing  stalks,  so  that  there  may  be  a  better  chance 
for  a  large  number  of  like  character  in  the  product.” 

“  There  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  especially  the  present  year.  I  can  select  corn 


Messrs.  Editors — What  kind  or  quality  of  soil 
will  be  most  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime  7(1.) 

For  the  growth  of  what  crops  is  it  best  adapted  7  (2.) 

What  number  of  bushels  per  acre  is  the  right  quan¬ 
tity  7  (3.) 

In  what  way  should  it  be  applied  ;  whether  plowed 
in,  or  as  a  top-dressing,*  and  at  what  season  of  the 
year  7  (4.) 

Which  kind  is  best,  burned  shell  or  stone-lime  7  (5.) 
Jesse  Charlton.  South  Windsor ,  Conn. 

(I.)  Lime  has  proved  highly  beneficial  on  some  soils, 
and  but  little  so  on  others — but  the  peculiar  external 
characteristic  of  each  has  not  been  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined.  Soils  which  already  contain  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  carbonate  of  lime  (of  which  there  are  but  few,) 
will  not  of  course  need  it — but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  it,  which  are  not 
benefited. 

(2.)  When  beneficial,  all  the  common  farm  crops,  in 
a  course  of  rotation,  are  improved  by  it.  As  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  usually  but  once  in  a  course  of  years,  its  effect 
cannot  be  confined  to  one  particular  crop. 

(3.)  Here  again  there  is  much  indefiniteness  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory.  No  less  than  500  bushels  have  in 
some  instances  been  employed — more  usually  100  to 
150;  but  some  eminent  farmers  have  latterly  adopted 
the  opinion  that  20  or  30  at  a  time,  is  as  large  a  quan- 
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tity  as  can  be  profitable,  an  oftener  application  being 
made  Magnesia  or  “hot”  lime,  from  its  caustic  na¬ 
ture,  should  not  be  applied  in  larger  quantities  than 
50  bushels  per  acre.  In  England,  where  an  applica¬ 
tion  sometimes  lasts  nineteen  years,  it  is  more  copious¬ 
ly  applied  than  where  the  dressings  are  more  frequent. 
Strong  soils  will  bear  more  than  thin  ones  j  and  in  all 
cases  manure  should  be  given  to  the  land,  unless  na¬ 
turally  very  fertile. 

(4  )  A  manure  like  this,  which  cannot  evaporate, 
may  be  applied  at  any  convenient  time,  favorable  for 
its  diffusion  with  the  soil.  If  for  wheat,  it  may  be 
spread  and  harrowed  in  when  the  wheat  is  sown  and 
a  similar  treatment  may  be  adopted  with  spring  crops. 
One  requisite  only,  is  important,  namely,  that  it  be 
finely  powdered  when  spread,  for  if  in  lumps,  it  can  be 
of  little  use  until  it  becomes  intermixed  by  years  of 
cultivation.  If  slacked  to  ioe  powder,  it  may  be  spread 
from  a  moving  wagon  with  a  small  scoop- shovel,  a  mild 
breeze  blowing  from  the  operator ;  or  it  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  broadcast  sowing-machine.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  caustic  or  water-slacked  lime  is  better 
than  miid  or  air-slacked ;;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
erroneous*  for  caustic  lime  is  rendered  mild  in  a  very 
few  days  by  exposure,  while  the  benefit  of  the  lime  as 
manure  lasts  for  years.  Indeed,  many  or  most  of  the 
opinions  in  relation  to  its  operation,  appear  to  be  mere 
notions,  and  there  is  little  that  is  fully  established,  ex¬ 
cept  it  often  proved  very  beneficial,  more  frequently 
but  slightly  so,,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

(5  )  No  difference,  so  far  as  the  lime  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned-foreign  substances  may  variously  affect  the 
results. 

- a-*-an - 

The  Potato  Rot — Chinese  Yam  or  Dicscorea. 


Messrs.  Editors — On  Thursday  and  Friday,  9th 
and  10th  inst.,  I  took  an  excursion  over  a  portion  of 
Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  In  every  direction  the  potato 
tops  were  blackened  and  dead,  as  if  they  had  been 
visited  with  a  heavy  frost.  I  made  particular  inqui¬ 
ries  of  great  numbers  of  farmers  in  reference  to  the 
potato  rot,  and  at  that  time  it  had  scarcely  made  its 
appearance  in  any  place.  Thursday  and  Friday  were 
excessively  warm;  Saturday  it  rained  all  day.  With¬ 
in  three  days  from  this  it  was  found  the  potatoes  on 
every  hand,  and  of  nearly  every  variety,  were  rotting 
badly,  the  Chenangoes  suffering  the  most  I  planted 
a  patch  very  early,  which  we  have  been  using  daily 
for  the  table  for  a  number  of  weeks.  Up  to  last  Sat¬ 
urday  we  bad  not  found  a  diseased  potato.  Yesterday 
(15th  Sept.)  dug  several  bushels — full  one-third  part 
are  diseased.  It  is  now  (Thursday)  raining  bard,  and 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  increase  the  evil. 

Was  it  the  hot  weather  of  the  past  week,  or  the  rain, 
or  both,  that  has  so  suddenly  brought  destruction  up¬ 
on  our  potatoes  ?  or  is  the  insect,  described  by  Mr- 
Henderson  of  Buffalo,  the  cause  of  it?  or  is  it  caused 
by  1  electricity/  as  contended  by  Edward  Mason  of 
Detroit,  in  Co.  Gent,  of  29th  July  ?  or  is  the  cause  of 
the  potato  rot,  like  that  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  still 
enshrouded  in  a  mystery  “  past  finding  out.” 

The  Chinese  Tam. — From  the  account  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Yam,  as  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,. 
1854,  and  the  confident  assertions  of  its  great  value, 
scattered  broadcast  in  pamphlet  form  all  over  the 
country  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Flushing.,  L.  I,  I  entertain¬ 


ed  great  hopes  that  thi3  H  esculent,  stamped  by  the 
Creator  with  pre-eminence  over  every  other  by  its 
azote  and  albumen,”  might  in  a  great  degree  take  the 
place  of  the  now  precarious  potato,  and  I  early  took 
means  to  procure  some  of  the  seed  or  sets.  I  have  now 
for  the  three  past  seasons  experimented  in  its  culture, 
and  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  matter,  is  that 
the  Chinese  Yam,  as  a  food -producing  plant,  is  worth¬ 
less  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  shall  not  call  the  thing  a  humbug,  nor  the  venders 
of  it  swindlers  $  that  might  all  be  wrong — at  any  rate 
it  would  be  impolite  ;.  but  there  is  some  mistake  about 
the  thing — a  screw  loose  somewhere.  Only  think  of 
plowing  or  spading  up  a  good  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  and  then  planting,  hoeing,  &c  ,  as  for  the  potato 
crop  at  harvest,  with  a  spade  digging  for  every  tuber 
a  post  hole  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  for  aB  this  la¬ 
bor  getting  once  in  eighteen  inches  a  tuber,  in  the 
largest  part,  perhaps,  fFora  one  to  two  inches  through, 
and  only  some  three  inches  of  it  large  enough  to  cook, 
the  balance  of  it  tapering  off  like  the  tail  of  a  targe 
rat  I  can  do  better  in  growing  Chenango  potatoes, 
even  if  three  fourths  of  them,  rot,  than  I  can  in  raising 
the  Dioscorea. 

In  a  “  Supplementary  Catalogue”  for  1858-9— just 
received  from  Mr.  Prince,  he  says,  “  this-  most  valua¬ 
ble,  nutritious  and  productive  of  all  esculents,  is  now 
under  successful  culture  by  more  than  1,000  persons  ” 
If  so,  I  sincerely  hope  they  may  be  more  successful  in 
its  culture  than  has  been  your  humble  servant.  L. 
Bartlett.  September  16>  1858. 


Dr.  Farley’s  Yineyard  at  Union  Springs. 

One  of  the  finest  young  vineyards  in  the  country  is 
that  of  Dr.  Farley,  at  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  village.  Its  locality  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque,  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water. 
The  shores  of  this  peninsula  are  lined  with  belts  of 
;  of  trees,  which  afford  a  valuable  protection  from  the 
winds,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

There  are  about  six  acres  covered  with  the  bearing 
vines,  and  two  more  acres  occupied  with  a  younger 
growth.  The  vines  are  trained  on  wire  trellis,  sup¬ 
ported  by  cedar  posts— the  lines  of  trellis  being  eight 
.  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  are  planted  at  twelve  feet  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rows.  A  less  distance  is  found  not  to.  an¬ 
swer  well,  as  the  Isabella  grape,  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  plantation,  will  not  bear  cutting  back  with¬ 
out  injury,  to  confine  it  within  narrower  bounds.  The 
Catawba  will  bear  different  treatment,  and  closer 
pruning.  The  vines  were  trained  with  much  neatness 
to  the  supports,  and  a  finer  and  more  luxuriant  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  scarcely  conceived,  than  that  presented 
by  the  many  long  and  regular  lines  of  massive  foliage, 
half  concealing  the  rich  purple  bloom-dusted  clusters 
hanging  beneath.  We  measured  some  of  the  single 
berries  nine- Sentlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter — eight- 
tenths  was  a  frequent  size.  The  vines  are  four  years 
from  planting,  and  yielded  last  year  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  grapes,  and  this  year  the  crop  is  estimated  at  seven 
or  eight  tons.  Last  year’s  crop  sold  for  15.  cents  per 
pound,  and  about  the  same  is  offered  the  present  year- 

This  fine  growth  and  great  success  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  luck.  The  soil,  naturally  strong  and  produc- 
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tive,  was  trenched  two  feet  deep  by  the  use  of  subsoil 
and  trench  plows,  and  about  two  hundred  loads  per 
acre  of  muck  were  applied  during  its  preparation — ■ 
this  muck  was  formed  by  the  deposit  of  vegetable  with 
probably  a  portion  of  animal  matter,  in  a  shallow  cove 
of  the  lake,  adjoining  the  vineyard.  Besides  this  en¬ 
riching,  thorough  and  complete  cultivation  is  constant¬ 
ly  given  to  the  soil 

- - - - - * — 

Alum  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 

Er*s  Co.  <3 ent. —  Last  May  my  hogs  were  attacked 
with  Hog  Cholera,  and  upon  mentioning  it  to  a  friend, 
he  spoke  of  a  suggestion  published  in  a  Cincinnati  pa¬ 
per,  advising  the  use  of  alarm  I  procured  -some — 
made  a  strong  solution — all  the  water  would  bear,  and 
drenched  all  I  found  with  the  disease  upon  them,  and 
gave  to  the  lot  (about  100  head)  a  pound  of  pulverized 
alum  in  some  mill  feed  each  day  for  two  weeks,  by 
which  time  all  remaining  seemed  healthy.  Out  of 
twenty-two  drenched  with  one  pint  of  the  solution  to 
each — administered  with  the  assistance  of  a  rope  be¬ 
hind  the  tusks,  and  a  horn  with  small  end  sawed  off — 
I  lost  five  head,  and  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  re¬ 
maining  seventeen  appear  to  have  entirely  recovered 
to  a  healthy,  thrifty  condition.  Some  of  those  which 
have  recovered,  were  in  the  last  stage — vomiting,  with 
the  red  blotches  on  the  skin,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
which  I  have  always  considered  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  above  is  but  little  cost,  and  if  it  is  as 
successful  as  with  me,  is  well  worth  the  trial.  J.  T. 
Warder.  JSpringjield,  Ohio. 

- o— • - 

Farmers.,  Plant  Apple  Orchards  3 


If  any  farmer  who  has  had  for  '20  years  a  good  or¬ 
chard  of  grafted  apple  trees,  properly  selected  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  tolerably  favorable  portions  of  the  country, 
has  kept  an  account  of  the  annual  average  product  of 
his  trees  for  that  time.,  he  will  find  they  have  netted, 
him  fifty  dollars  per  .acre  a  year.  This  remark,  applies 
to  sueh  orchards  as  have  had  no  care.  Those-  which 
have  received  good  cultivation  have  done  better. 

Why  then  cultivate  whole  farms,  at  hard  labor,  for 
a  net  proceed  of  five  dollars  per  acre  7  Why  not  plant 
orchards  1  “  They  won’t  bear  in  an  age.”  That  is  be¬ 
cause.  then,  they  receive  no  care,  tg-ive  them  the 
same  chance  that  a  crop  of  potatoes  receives,  .(and  which 
would  not  cost  a  tenth  of  the  labor  expended  yearly  on 
the  potatoes,)  a  nd  they  will  send  out  shoots  two  or  three 
feet  long — but  if  neglected  and  weed -grown,  and  grass- 
bound,  they  will  grow  only  two  or  three  inches — in  one 
instance  twelve  times  as  fast  as  in  the  other.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  while  the  thrifty  onehardist  with  his  thrifty 
orchard,  has  fine  young  trees  with  remunerating  crops 
in  five  years,  the  slip-shod  cultivator  does  not  attain 
the  same  in  fifty  years,  at  the  above  estimated  rates 
of  growth.  These  rates  are  stated  from  the  result  of 
actual  experiment,  and  not  from  hap  hazard  estimates. 

Plant  orchards,  then,  of  the  best  varieties.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  it  is  true,  there  may  be  destitute  years,  and 
sometimes  the  crop  at  large  may  overstock  the  com¬ 
mon  market.  But  the  above  yearly  average  may  be 
attained  at  least,  in  the  courso  of  seasons ;  and  the 
cultivator  who  is  known  by  his  skill  to  have  none  but 
the  best  fruits,  and  made  better  than  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  superior  cultivation,  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 


fruit  buyers,  even  In  the  most  abundant  seasons,  and 
if  he  ships  his  own  apples,  he  may  often  obtain  triple 
prices  for  his  handsome  and  excellent  specimens. 


Indian  Corn. 

How  shall  we  ascertain  the  quantity  grown  per  acre ; 
This  can  be  done  by  seasoning  and  shelling  the  corn. 
But  cannot  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  be  made 
by  weighing  the  ears,  when  dry  ?  This  has  been  done 
in  some  counties  to  our  knowledge,  and  with  great  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  right.  At  one  time  75  lbs. 
weight  of  ears  was  established  as  a  standard  bushel ; 
since  then,  we  have  learned  that  the  standard  has  been 
altered  to  85  lbs.  It  is  clear  that  both  these  quantities 
cannot  be  correct.  Perhaps  the  truth  may  lie  between  ; 
or  perhaps  variation  may  arise  from  different  varieties 
of  grain,  or  different  degrees  of  seasoning.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  interest ;  our  purpose  is  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  observing  cultivators  of 
this  plant  within  our  knowledge,  informs  us  that  he 
has  proved  by  actual  experiment,  that  seventy -Jive 
pounds  weight  of  ears  of  the  large  kernelled  white 
variety  of  corn  usually  grown  in  Plymouth  Co  ,  Mass., 
will,  when  shelled,  make  one  bushel  by  measure.  Can 
vou,  or  your  readers,  Messrs.  Editors,  give  any  reliable 
information  in  this  matter  1 

The  present  aspect  of  our  fields,  and  state  of  the 
thermometer,  afford  assurance  of  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest.  P.  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

- - — - 

Apple  Tree  Worms. 

Last  winter  my  brother,  *0.  S.  Wood  of  Montreal, 
communicated  to  me  the  Canadian  method  of  eradi¬ 
cating  the  caterpillar  which  infests  apple  trees  in 
spring.  Last  spring  I  tried  it  in  my  own  orchard  with 
the  best  success.  I  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers,  though  for  aught  1  know,  it  may  be 
known  to  them. 

Upon  the  end  of  a  pole  long  enough  to  reach  the 
highest  nests,  fasten  a  good  swab  of  cloth ;  dip  the 
swab  into  very  strong  soap-suds,  thrust  it  through  the 
nests,  and  wash  the  limbs  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
where  nests  are  commenced. 

When  applied  within  a  week  after  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  worms,  a  single  application  is  often  suffi¬ 
cient  to  arrest  their  progress  for  the  season,  but  some¬ 
times,  subsequent  applications  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary. 

Three  applications  of  this  method,  if  so  many  are 
necessary,  will  require  no  more  time,  standing  upon 
the  ground,  thin  a  single  application  of  any  other 
method  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  tried  it 
but  one  year,  but  with  the  utmost  success.  Try  it. 
Otis  E.  Wood.  Etna,  Tompkins  Co,  N.  Y. 


Flatulent  Colic  in  the  Horse. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  following  formula  I  have 
found  very  efficient  in  fiatulent'colic  in  the  horse  ;  eas¬ 
ing  pain  in  a  short  time,  and  operating  as  a  cathartic 
in  a  few  hours,  giving  permanent  relief.* — Linseed  oil, 
one  pint 5  castor  oil,  half  a  pint;  tincture  of  opium, 
one  ounce  ;  sulphuric  ether,  two  ounces  ;  mix,  and  give 
at  one  dose.  (Ieo.  Hammond.  G-ilsum ,  N.  H. 
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Various  Hints. 

Weeds. — It  is  very  important  to  get  rid  of  the  seed3 
of  all  weeds  which  may  have  fallen  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  All  land  intended  for  hoed  crops  nest  year,  should 
therefore  be  harrowed  after  every  rain,  to  start  the 
weeds.  Most  of  them  may  in  this  way  he  destroyed, 
if  done  before  plowing. 

Wheat. — Scattering  old  well  rotted  manure  over 
wheat  after  it  has  come  up,  especially  on  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  knolls  and  on  clay  soils,  is  a  great  protection 
against  winter  killing,  and  will  give  the  plants  an 
early  start  in  spring. 

Potatoes. — If  these  are  buried  in  heaps  out-doors,, 
and  plenty  of  straw  can  bo  used,,  the-  safest  mode  of 
keeping,  most  economical,  and  most  secure  from  rot¬ 
ting,  is  to  put  50  or  60  bushels  in  each  heap,  cover 
with  straw  a  foot  thick  when  it  is  packed ,  and  with 
only  three  or  four  inches  of  earth.  The  straw  absorbs 
moisture,  &c.,  from  the  potatoes,  and  this  mode  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  common  practice  of  using  less 
straw  and  more  earth — so  says  thorough  trial. 

Fattening  Animals. — Whatever  may  be  the  food 
given,  two  indispensables  must  be  observed,  namely, 
cleanliness  both  of  animal  and  food,  and  regularity, 
We  have  known  half  the  value  of  food  wasted,,  by 
filth  and  discomfort, — worse  than  throwing  away  cash; 
and  we  have  known  animals  to  waste  more  flesh  by 
fretting  long  for  an  expected  meal,  than  the  food  re¬ 
stored. 

Paint  Tools. — Carts,  plows,  wagons,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  should  have  a  good  coat  of  paint  early  in  every 
autumn.  They  are  now  dry,  and  all  cracks  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  paint  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  water  at  a 
later  season.  Wash  them  perfectly  eleam,  of  course. 
A  light  colored  paint  is  best,  as  it  absorbs  least  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  Dark  paints  cause  the  wood  to  become  hot 
in  the  sun,  and  warp  and  crack.  Now  is  the  time. 

Cleaning  out  an  Obstructed  Drain. — This  has 
been  successfully  effected  by  using  a  large  eel,  which 
works  itself  slowly  through,  followed  by  the  water. 

Cheap  Farm  Cisterns. 

Messrs  Luther  Tucker  &  Sow — I  notice  your  re¬ 
marks  relative  to,  and  directions  how  to  construct  wa¬ 
ter  cisterns,  as  repositories  of  rain-water  for  farm  uses. 

Cisterns  constructed  upon  this  plan,  will  obviously 
he  permanent  and  require  no  repairs.  But  a  cheaper 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  this  village,  which  is  found 
to  answer  admirably  well.  A  pit  of  the  required  di¬ 
mensions  is  dug,  leaving  the  sides  nearly  vertical, 
when  a  thick  coat  of  hydraulic  cement  or  water-lime 
is  spread  upon  the  bottom  and  sides,  up  to  within  about 
three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth 
above  this  point  is  thrown  back,  so  as  to  allow  of  lay¬ 
ing  timbers  across  the  pit  or  cistern  thus  formed,  upon 
which  is  laid  a  plank  floor.  This  floor  is  then  covered 
with  earth,  and  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the 
cistern  is  filled,  being  below  th©  aetion  of  frost,  the 
structure  is  not  liable  to  derangement  or  injury,  until 
the  timbers,  from  decay,  require  to  be  replaced. 

Several  of  these  cisterns  have  been  constructed  in 
different  parts  of  this  village,  for  the  use  of  the  fire 
department,  containing  from  150  to  250  hogsheads 
each.  They  prove  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  and  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  were  constructed  eight  and  ten 
years  ago,  the  timbers  over  them  are  yet  sound.  E.  F. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Curing  Corn  Fodder. 

Mr.  Dolsen’s  advice  in  regard  to  stacking  corn-fod¬ 
der  (Co.  Gent.,  March  11,)  reminds  me  to  send  you  an 
item  of  my  experience.  Year  before  last  we  thought 
our  cornstalks  were  well  cured  in  the  field,  and  drew 
them  to  the  barn-yard  and  stacked  them.  They  were 
much  injured  by  mould  and  damp,  especially  in  the 
centre  of  the  stack,  which,  I  should  have  remarked, 
was  a  large  one.  Last  year  we  drew  in  a  few  loads  of 
stalks  and  placed  them  ©a  a  scaffold,  with  plenty  of 
dry  straw  between  the  layers.  Both  stalks  and  straw 
were  nearly  spoiled  by  rotting.  A  few  loads-  more 
were  stacked  around  three  poles  set  up  a  little  distance 
apart  at  the  foot,  and  meeting  at  the  top  ;•  these  cured 
and  kept  well.  So  also  did  some  remaining  in  the 
stack  in  the  field  where  grown,  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  small  stacks,  with  an  opening  through  the 
centre,  I  think  stalks  will  generally  keep  well,,  if  left 
in  the-  field  until  cold  weather  comes  on.  J.  Niaga¬ 
ra  Co  ,  N.  Y. _ 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Sore  Necks  op  Oxen. — Every  farmer  is  aware  that 
the  necks  of  working  oxen  are  apt  to  become  sore  in 
wet  weather.  To  prevent  it,  occasionally  rub  a  little 
tallow  on  the  yoke  and  bows. 

Hard  Cement. — Pulverized  brick  (which  has  been 
well  burnt)  13  parts;  well  ground  letharge  1  part — 
made  to  a  paste  by  linseed  oil.  Apply  as  a  plaster, 
previously  wetting  the  surface  with  a  sponge,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cement  being  toomuch  absorbed.  It  becomes 
hard  in.  three  or  four  days.  It  may  be  applied  to  wood, 
but  also  to  stone  or  metal,  and  resists  water. 

To  Keep  Dust  from  Cream — hoops  useful  for  once. 
— Take  rattans,  and  make  hoops  a  little  larger  than 
the  pans,— stretch  thin  muslin  across,  thin  enough  to 
admit  some  air,  but  not  flies  and  mites.  Cover  the 
milk  with  these  as  soon  as  it  is  cool,  and  they  will 
prove  of  great  value. 

Moths  in  Carpets. — The  following  remedy  is  better 
than  camphor  or  any  other  volatile  repeller.  Wring 
out  a  crash  towely  and  spread  it  smoothly  on  the 
carpet,  wherever  moths  are  suspected  or  detected. 
Then  iron  it  dry  with  a  hot  iron,  repeating  if  necessa¬ 
ry.  The  hot  steam  will  penetrate  the  carpet  (not  in¬ 
juring  the  color  at  all,)  and  kill  both  worms  and  eggs 

Fruit  Trres  near  Barn- Yards. — We  have  known 
peach  trees  to  grow  four  feet  in  a  year  when  planted 
on  the  margin  of  a  barn-yard„  and  others  every  way 
else  alike,  away  from  the  barn-yard  but  eight  inches- 
Fine  crops  of  peaches  and  apples  may  be  had  by  set¬ 
ting  the  trees  around  such  yards. 

Inverted  Posts. — A  correspondent  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Farmer  says  that  in  1802,  his  father  set  two  bar- 
posts,,  cut  of  swamp  white- oak,  the  stick  being  split 
into  halves,  and  one  set  inverted,  the  other  not.  The 
latter  was  decayed  twenty  years  afterwards — the  in¬ 
verted  one,  when  he  last  visited  the  place  forty  years 
after  setting,  was  as  sound  as  ever. 

Chip  Manure. — Fine  waste  chips  may  he  always 
used  profitably.  If  the  garden  or  farm  is  of  a  clayey 
character,  apply  the  chips  at  once,  and  they  will  ren¬ 
der  it  dryer  and  lighter.  If  gravelly  or  sandy,  the 
chips  will  make  it  worse,  unless  previously  well  work¬ 
ed  up  in  the  barn-yard  with  the  manure,  or  well  de¬ 
cayed  in  the  compost- heap. 
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The  Fall  Web-Worm — No.  XVII. 


A  caterpillar  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  different 
trees  and  forms  large  cobweb-like  nests  near  the  ends  of 
limbs,  has  been  excessively  abundant  the  present  au¬ 
tumn.  Within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation  these 
nests  have  been  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  numerous 
this  year,  as  at  any  time  time  before  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  They  are  a  current  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  many  persons  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  caterpillars  which  form  nests  somewhat  similar 
upon  apple  and  cherry  trees  in  the  month  of  J une. 
Almost  every  one  with  whom  I  happen  in  company, 
inquires  of  me  respecting  this  insect,  and  I  doubt  not 
an  account  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Country  Gentleman. 

The  caterpillar  which  forms  the  nests  alluded  to,  is 
known  in  some  sections  of  our  country  by  the  name  of 
the  Fall  Web-worm.  It  comes  from  the  eggs  of  a  mil¬ 
ler  or  moth  of  a  kind  analogous  to  what  are  termed 
Ermine  moths  in  England,  from  their  clean  white  color, 
resembling  that  of  the  ermine  fur.  These  insects  per¬ 
tain  to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  the  group  or  family 
Arctiidce,  which  family  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  antenna;  or  horns  pectinated,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  the  mouth 
furnished  with  a  very  short  coiled  tongue.  And  this 
species,  in  allusion  to  the  web  which  the  larva  forms, 
has  been  named  Hyphantria  textor  by  Dr.  Harris, 
each  of  the  words  of  this  name  having  the  same  im¬ 
port,  and  meaning  a  weaver,  the  first  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  the  other  being  Latin. 

The  moth  from  which  our  Fall  Web- worms  are  bred 
comes  abroad  mostly  in  the  month  of  J  une,  though  in¬ 
dividual  ones  may  be  met  with  at  other  periods  of  the 
year.  It  measures  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  three- 
eighths  across  its  spread  wings,  and  is  of  a  milk-white 
color  throughout,  without  any  dots  or  spots  on  its  wings 
or  body.  It  is  quite  dull  and  sluggish  in  its  motions, 
and  remains  asleep  during  the  day  time.  It  is  usually 
found  clinging  to  the  leaves  of  bushes,  and  a  pin  may 
be  thrust  through  it  before  it  appears  to  awake  and 
flutter  its  wings. 

This  moth  glues  its  eggs  to  the  under  surface  of  a 
leaf  growing  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  twig.  Its  whole 
stock  of  eggs  are  placed  together,  in  a  flattened  mass, 
side  by  side.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  green  color,  al¬ 
most  white,  and  are  more  or  less  covered  over  with  a 
soft  white  wooly  substance.  The  egg  state  continues 
about  three  weeks,  varying  somewhat,  no  doubt,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  From  eggs  which  I 
saw  one  of  these  moths  depositing  on  the  22d  of  June, 
part  of  the  young  worms  were  found  hatched  on  the 
11th  of  July,  and  it  was  two  or  three  days  later  before 
all  of  them  had  given  out  their  inmates. 

When  they  first  come  from  the  shell,  these  worms 
are  so  small  and  their  jaws  so  weak,  that  they  are  only 
able  to  eat  the  tender  pulpy  part  of  the  leaf  on  its 
under  side,  leaving  the  tougher  transparent  skin  of  the 
upper  surface  entire.  But  when  one  or  two  leaves 
have  been  thus  fed  upon,  they  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  consume  the  skin  of  the  upper  surface,  and 
then  only  the  fine  net  work  of  veins  is  left.  And  after 
three  or  four  leaves  have  been  thus  gone  over,  their 
jaws  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  devour  the  whole  of 
the  leaf  except  the  coarse  vein  in  the  middle  and  por¬ 


tions  of  some  of  the  largest  veins  which  branch  from 
this  mid- vein.  Leaves  in  each  of  these  three  stages  of 
erosion  may  often  be  seen  in  the  nest,  at  the  end  of 
the  twig  where  the  worms  first  commenced  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

As  soon  as  they  come  from  the  shell  and  commence 
feeding,  the  young  worms  begin  to  form  a  web  for  their 
protection,  by  travelling  about  upon  the  leaf  on  which 
they  were  born,  spinning  a  fine  thread  as  they  go,  and 
carrying  these  threads  around  the  twig  from  which  the 
leaf  grows,  they  draw  it  down  and  tie  it  thereto.  And 
as  they  increase  in  size  they  extend  their  web  around 
the  next  leaf  below,  and  the  next,  proceeding  down¬ 
ward  in  this  manner,  until  they  reach  the  fork  at  the 
base  of  the  twig.  It  is  in  and  around  this  fork  that 
the  main  nest  is  constructed,  threads  being  carried 
from  one  branch  of  the  fork  to  another,  and  also  around 
any  other  twigs  or  limbs  which  chance  to  grow  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto.  Thus  a  large  irregular  web  is  formed, 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  loosely  woven  of  threads 
running  in  every  direction,  resembling  a  ma«s  of  cob¬ 
webs  spun  by  spiders,  among  which  are  the  ragged  re¬ 
mains  of  the  leaves,  and  entangled  here  and  there  in 
the  threads  are  dry  black  grains,  the  castings  of  the 
worms,  many  of  which,  on  any  jar  of  the  limb,  shake 
out  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  silken  threads  of 
which  these  nests  are  formed,  particularly  those  spun 
after  the  worms  are  nearly  grown  to  maturity,  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  so  that  they  com¬ 
monly  do  not  become  torn  away  and  disappear  from 
the  trees,  until  the  sleet  and  hail  of  the  winter’s  storms 
scour  and  cleanse  the  limbs  from  these  unsightly  ap¬ 
pendages. 

This  worm  is  a  general  feeder,  subsisting  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  have 
even  met  with  a  nest,  in  one  instance,  upon  the  elder 
— a  shrub  which  has  been  currently  regarded  as  most 
repulsive  to  insects.  And  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  these  worms  are  able  to  nourish  themselves  upon 
any  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  our  country.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  however,  of  which  they  are 
particularly  fond,  and  which  suffer  greatly  from  their 
attacks.  The  ash  appears  to  be  their  greatest  favorite, 
especially  young  thrifty  trees  of  this  species.  Such 
trees  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  autumn,  wholly 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  with  their  trunks  and 
limbs  through  their  whole  length  coated  over  with  the 
webs  of  these  caterpillars.  The  present  year  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  common.  Next  to  the  ash  they  seem  to  be 
most  fond  of  the  cherry,  particularly  the  wild  black 
cherry,  on  which  tree  numbers  of  their  nests  may 
everywhere  be  seen.  In  addition  to  these  the  walnut, 
the  plum,  the  apple  and  the  willow  are  attractive  to 
them.  In  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  more  than  half 
the  trees  have  had  one  or  more  nests  of  the  Fall  Web- 
worm  upon  them,  the  present  year. 

These  worms,  or  caterpillars  as  they  may  more  ap¬ 
propriately  be  termed,  are  quite  variable,  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  same  nest  often  differing  very  much  in 
their  size  and  colors.  When  young  they  are  pale,  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  thinly  clothed  with  long  whitish  hairs, 
with  two  rows  of  black  dots  along  the  back,  and  on 
each  side  of  each  ring  of  the  body  three  smaller  black¬ 
ish  dots  in  a  transverse  row  with  those  on  the  back. 
When  nearly  or  quite  mature,  they  are  smallish  cater¬ 
pillars  about  an  inch  long,  thinly  clothed  with  whitish 
hairs  of  various  lengths,  interspersed  with  a  few  black 
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ones,  these  hairs  radiating  from  elevated  dots  or  warts 
which  are  black  on  the  back  and  orange  yellow  on  the 
sides,  the  skin  being  usually  pale  yellow  with  nume¬ 
rous  black  freckles,  which  on  the  back  are  often  dense, 
forming  a  black  stripe,  and  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe 
along  each  side,  the  head  and  feet  being  black. 

The  caterpillars  of  different  nests  complete  their 
growth  at  different  periods,  from  about  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  latter  part  of  September.  They  then 
leave  the  trees  on  which  they  have  fed  and  wander 
about  until  they  find  suitably  sheltered  situations  in 
which  to  place  their  cocoons.  These  are  thin  and  al¬ 
most  transparent,  being  forjned  of  a  few  silken  threads 
w  tb  the  hairs  of  the  catterpillaris  body  interwoven 
therewith.  In  these  cocoon3  the  insect  lies  in  its  pupa 
or  chrysalis  state  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
then  changes  to  the  milk-white  miller  or  moth  first 
described  above. 

In  addition  to  this  month,  which  is  wholly  white,  we 
have  two  other  species  of  ermine  moths  in  the  state  of 
New-York.  The  caterpillars  of  these  are  unknown  to 
me,  though  they  are  no  doubt  very  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mon  species,  and  form  nests  of  the  same  kind  upon  the 
trees.  One  of  these  I  described  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1856,  page  383,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Dotted  ermine  moth  ( Hyph-antria 
punctata.)  It  is  very  similar  to  the  common  species, 
but  is  rather  larger,  sometimes  measuring  two  inches 
across  the  spread  wings,  which  show  a  black  dot  in 
the  center  of  the  forward  pair,  and  in  the  males  a  row 
of  small  blackish  spots  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  inner  margin  to  the  tips.  The  other  species  is  the 
Spotted  ermine  moth  (Hyphantria  cunea)  first  describ¬ 
ed  by  Drury,  from  specimens  captured  in  the  vicinity 
of  New- York  city,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  supplant  or  occupy  the  place  of  the  common 
species.  In  this  the  fore  wings  of  the  males  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  numerous  small  blaek  spots.  Otherwise 
it  is  quite  similar  to  the  two  other  species. 

Though  many  of  these  caterpillars  hatch  in  July, 
it  is  not  until  August  that  their  nests  become  of  such 
size  as  to  be  noticed,  and  those  of  later  broods  do  not 
make  their  appearance  until  the  following  month.  Or¬ 
chards  should,  therefore,  be  examined,  for  the  Fall 
Web- worm,  at  two  or  three  different  times  in  August 
and  September,  that  these  enemies  may  be  discovered 
and  destroyed  whilst  they  are  yet  small  and  before  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  foliage  has  been  consumed 
by  them.  And  whenever  a  nest  is  found,  the  limb  on 
which  it  is  placed  should  be  cut  off  and  consigned  to 
the  flames.  Asa  Fitch.  Salem,  N.  Tb,  Oct.  4,  1858. 

Suckering  Corn. 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  bring  me  to  the 
same  conclusion  arrived  at  by  one  of  your  late  contri¬ 
butors,  writing  on  the  subject  of  “  Suckering  Corn,” 
namely,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  the  “Suck¬ 
ers  on.”  My  last  experiment  was  on  rich  new  land. 
On  that  portion  suckered,  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  corn  for 
the  season.  That  with  the  suckers  left  on  gave  me  a 
good  crop  of  fodder  and  a  few  nubbins  on  the  tops  of 
the  suckers,  but  very  little  corn  on  the  original  stock. 
M.  B.  B.  Front  Royal,  Va . 

— - «-0-0 - - - — 


We  have  received  Yol  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Farmer,  a  monthly,  each  number  about  the  size 
of  ours,  published  at  Frankfort,  Ky  ,  by  A.  G.  Hodges. 


Caustic  Lime  as  Manure. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  advantage  fresh 
lime  has  over  slacked  lime,  to  apply  as  a  fertilizer 
to  soils.  T.  D.  j. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  of  practice, 
and  of  results  in  the  use  of  lime  as  manure.  This  di¬ 
versity  doubtless  arises  from  the  many  different  ways 
in  which  it  may  operate.  1.  If  caustic,  it  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  dissolved  by  water,  and  at  once  diffused  in¬ 
timately  through  the  soil.  If  mild  or  air-slacked,  it 
cannot  be  thus  dissolved,  but  will  be  slowly  diffused, 
in  the  course  of  years,  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere  in  rain.  The 
question  at  once  arises,  which  is  best — this  immediate 
diffusion,  or  the  gradual  solution  7  The  English  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  combine  both, — by  applying  fresh,  water- 
slacked  lime  in  such  quantities  that  but  a  part  can  be 
immediately  dissolved,  the  rest  becoming  a  carbonate 
for  slow  solution.  This,  observe,  is  the  practice,  but  it 
is  not  probably  founded  on  the  reasons  here  given,  but 
on  experience  merely. 

If  the  (Quantity  of  water  in  the  soil  at  ordinary  de¬ 
grees  of  moistness,  down  as  far  as  tilled,  i3  equal  to 
three  inches, — then,  as  water  will  dissolve  but  a  seven 
hundredth  part  of  lime,  only  about  eight  bushels  per 
acre  can  ever  be  dissolved  at  one  time  by  the  water  of 
the  soil.  This  quantity,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  as 
the  extreme  limit  that  can  ever  be  profitably  applied 
per  acre  of  fresh  lime,  so  far  as  its  immediate  benefit 
is  concerned.  All  the  rest  soon  becomes  mild,  and  re¬ 
mains  undissolved  for  years,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  moisture  slowly  disposes  of  it.  If  therefore, 
200  bushels  of  fresh  lime  are  spread  on  an  acre,  192 
bushels  at  least  pass  to  the  state  of  a  carbonate  before 
it  operates  as  manure. 

This  difference  in  the  mode  of  becoming  dissolved, 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  application  of  fresh 
lime  in  some  eases  results  in  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
crop,  even  where  analysis  has  shown  an  ample  portion 
of  carbonate  already  existing — the  latter  being  very 
slowly  insoluble,  the  former  more  rapidly  so.  When 
air-slacked  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  through  the 
soil,  the  mixture  is  merely  mechanical,  and  must  re¬ 
main  so  for  years  ;  but  where  a  proper  quantity  of 
caustic  lime  is  applied,  it  immediately  becomes  inti¬ 
mately  diffused  by  solution.  Hence,  there  may  be  in¬ 
stances,  even  on  what  are  termed  lime-stone  soils, 
where  a  yearly  application  of  a  few  bushels  of  caustic 
material  may  produce  decidedly  beneficial  results. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  even  in  lime¬ 
stone  regions,  there  may  be  no  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
soil — indeed  this  is  frequently  if  not  generally  the 
case,  the  lime  having  been  slowly  dissolved  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  by  the  carbonic  acid  brought  down  by 
rains,  and  gradually  carried  down  through  the  soil  and 
conveyed  away  by  the  subsoil  streams.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  both  caustic  and  mild  lime  may  prove  very  useful 
and  tend  to  restore  such  soils— -it  being  always  remem¬ 
bered  that  heavy  doses,  without  a  corresponding  ap¬ 
plication  of  yard  manure,  may  injure  rather  than 
benefit. 

Another  consideration  should  not  be  forgotten.  If 
pulverized  mild  lime,  well  intermixed  with  the  soil, 
requires  so  many  years  for  its  dissolution  by  rains, 
what  should  be  said  of  the  practice,  not  unfrequently 
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adopted,  of  spreading  litne  in  lumps — in  which  state, 
or  while  it  remains  so,  it  must  continue  nearly  value¬ 
less  for  centuries. 

- - 

Glanders  in  Horses. 

This  disease  is  justly  called  glanders,  (vulgarly 
horse-ail,)  being  principally  an  affection  of  the  glands 
of  the  head ;  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  muc¬ 
ous  membranes  of  the  nostrils,  or  it  may  extend  over 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passage,  in¬ 
volving  the  whole  glandular  system  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

The  disease  has  been  called  simple  glanders ,  when 
it  affects  the  nasal  passages  only,  and  farcy  glanders, , 
when  attended  by  an  eruption  of  small  suppurative  and 
ulcerative  tumors,  and  abscesses  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat.  The  disease  usually  appears  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  great  difference  has  been  noticed  in  the  duration 
of  the  disease  ;  it  usually  terminates  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  may  continue  as  many  months.  The  disease 
is  not  generally  fatal  in  its  simple  form  unless  it  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time.  When  it  is  accompanied  with  ab¬ 
scess,  <&c.,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms,  are  those  of  an 
attack  of  fever,  such  as  general  uneasiness,  loss  of 
appetite,  difficulty  in  drinking,  and  sudden  debility  of 
strength,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  noise  in  breathing, 
which  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom. 

At  a  variable  time  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  usually,  perhaps,  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
an  eruption  of  hard  pustules  takes  place  ;  they  may 
be  numerous  or  there  may  be  but  a  few  ;  they  enlarge, 
and  form  tumors  from  one  to  four  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  which  are  hard  and  painful,  but  soon  sup¬ 
purate,  and  form  ulcers  extending  deep  into  the  flesh, 
and  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
which  is  often  extremely  offensive. 

At  the  same  period,  or  sometimes  not  until  a  week 
after  the  disease  first  commences,  the  nostrils  begin  to 
discharge  a  mucous  or  purulent  fluid,  which  is  at  first 
yellowish,  afterwards  dark,  from  the  admixture  of 
blood,  and  extremely  fetid.  In  some  cases  it  is  thin 
and  serous,  but  more  frequently  viscid  and  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  nostrils,  forming' crusts. 
The  nostrils  are  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  membrane,  so  as  mueh  to  impede  respira¬ 
tion,  and  the  horse  sometimes  dies  of  suffocation.  The 
animal  is  often  extremely  dry,  and  drinks  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  and  if  the  back  part  of  the  mouth — 
(fauces)  are  much  swollen,  it  will  nearly  all  return 
through  the  nostrils. 

The  symptoms  named  do  not  all  occur  in  every  case, 
nor  always  in  the  order  stated.  If  the  animal  recov¬ 
ers  the  symptoms  usually  begin  to  decline  about  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day,  and  in  from  two  to  three  weeks 
the  horse  is  quite  well. 

Cause.-— The  most  frequent  and  exciting  cause  of 
glanders,  beyond  all  comparison  is  cold ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  especially  apt  to  be  produced  after  perspiration 
from  heat  or  exertion.  Hence  the  complaint  is  most 
common  in  winter,  and  also  horses  that  are  kept  in 
warm  stables  and  covered  with  heavy  blankets  are 
liable  to  an  attack  of  the  complaint  from  exposure, 
and  to  guard  them  from  an  attack,  they  ought  to  be 
well  covered  when  standing  out. 


Occasionally  the  direct  application  of  active  and  irri¬ 
tating  powders  (such  as  may  be  found  in  dusty  or 
smutty  hay,)  to  the  nostrils,  may  cause  simple  glanders. 

Glanders  is  also  frequently  epidemic  and  contagious. 
The  nature  of  this  specific  cause  is  unknown.  It  is 
also  communicable  to  man,  forming  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  diseases.  The  contagion  acts,  either  through 
the  air,  or  by  contact  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form  with 
the  sound  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  inser¬ 
tion  beneath  the  cuticle.  What  products  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  body  are  contagious  is  not  exactly  known ;  but 
the  purulent  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  their  dried 
scabs,  certainly  are  so  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  resulted  from  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which 
has  been  used  in  a  previous  case  and  not  properly 
cleansed. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  commencement  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  the  breathing  should  be  labored  and  wheezing, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  mouth ;  then 
physic  him  with  sulphur  and  antimony — half  ounce  of 
sulphur  and  quarter  ounce  of  antimony ;  if  there  are 
signs  of  an  abcess  forming  under  the  throat,  apply 
emolient  poultices  and  fomenting  baths.  When  the 
swelling  becomes  soft,  and  the  matter  fluctuating,  it 
may  be  opened  ;  first  carefully  shave  the  hair  from  the 
abscess  and  surrounding  parts,  then  make  a  free  in¬ 
cision  into  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess  ;  the 
matter  should  be  gently  evacuated,  and  some  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  should  be  passed  round  the  part,  so 
as  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  sack  in  opposition  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  pressure.  Thus  a  free  exit  being 
provided  for  the  pus,  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
cavity  will  often  granulate  and  adhere.  If  from  de¬ 
ficiency  of  action,  this  adhesion  will  not  take  place, 
weak  stimulating  injections  may  be  . used — such  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  the  proportion  be¬ 
ing  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water ;  make  three  or 
four  injections  a  day,  keeping  the  external  parts  clean 
with  soap  and  water. 

Fumigate  his  head  twice  a  day  with  sulphur  and 
camphor,  mixed  with  rye  meal  and  burnt,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  blow  snuff  up  his  nose; ‘if  the  discharge  is 
abundant,  inject  tar-water  up  his  nostrils,  decoction  of 
oak  bark,  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  When  the  dis¬ 
charges  are  offensive,  solutions  of  creosote,  or  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  soda,  potassa,  or  lime,  will  do  much  towards 
correcting  the  fetor,  and  may  prove  useful  as  ultra- 
tives  to  the  mucous  surface.  The  horse  should  be  kep 
upon  bean  mush,  rye  mush,  &c.,  and  if  in  the  warm 
season  should  be  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  day  time, 
being  stabled  at  night.  A.  F.  P.  Warner ,  N.  H. 

- —  9  O  • - 

How  to  Forward  Tomatoes. 

I  would  inform  your  Canada  correspondent  that  I 
forward  my  tomatoes  several  weeks  by  the  following 
method : 

I  start  the  plants  in  the  house  quite  early,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  I  make  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed  on  the  south  side  of  a  fence  or  building,  mixing  a 
large  portion  of  sand  with  the  soil,  and  transplant 
them  into  it,  leaving  sufficient  space  under  the  glass 
for  them  to  grow  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
leaving  them  covered  until  they  grow  up  against  the 
glass. 

The  small  yellow  variety  is  earlier  than  the  red, 
and  superior  in  quality.  Wm.  F.  Bassett.  Ashfield. 
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Perkins's  Corn  Hnsker. 

This  machine  will  hash 
corn  of  any  size,  on  the 
stalk,  just  as  cut  from  the 
ground. 

The  operator,  seated  on 
the  machine,  holds  with 
the  left  hand,  the  ear  under 
the  cutters,  and  with  the 
mallet,  A,  in  the  right 
hand,  striking  the  short 
lever,  B ,  downwards,  cuts 
the  ear  close  to  the  first 
row  of  kernels,  (the  cutters 
being  in  contact  or  close 
together  when  they  de¬ 
scend,)  then  striking  the 
long  lever,  C,  outward , 
the  OPjr  is  pushed  entirely 
out  of  the  husk,  being  but 
two  motions — first,  down¬ 
ward,  second,  outward.  It  husks  as  fast  as  the  stalks  are  placed  under  the  cutters;  and  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  more  corn  can  be  husked  per  day,  with  this  machine,  than  by  hand,  and  all  severe  and  painful  hand  labor 
entirely  avoided.  So  the  inventor  claims. 

The  iron  work  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  machine  is  warranted  not  to  break  by  fair  usage.  The  edges  of 
the  cutters  are  to  be  adjusted  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  table. 

Size  of  Machine. — Height,  16  inches  ;  length,  28  inches  ;  width,  9  inches  ;  and  weight,  17  lbs.  Price,  $5  50. 


Fall  Plowing. 

Messrs.  Editors — Late  sowing  and  planting,  to 
judge  from  my  few  years'  experience  in  farming,  seems 
to  be  the  cause  to  which  most  frequently  the  failure  of 
our  spring  crops  may  be  traced.  Late  sowing,  after 
hasty  and  imperfect  preparation,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  results  in  a  poor  crop.  Our  summers  are  frequent¬ 
ly  dry ;  if  the  drouth  comes  on  early,  the  crop  is 
pinched  while  attempting  to  root,  and  can  never  attain 
full  growth.  If  it  had  started  earlier,  the  drouth 
which  now  so  materially  affects  the  product,  would 
have  injured  it  much  less — the  roots  having  a  deeper 
hold  upon  the  soil.  This  every  farmer  finds  to  be  the 
case. 

But  why  do  we  sow  and  plant  so  late  when  we  know 
the  risk  taken  ?  Because  the  spring  season  is  often  wet 
and  cold  ;  we  cannot  plow  our  heavy  soils  until  “  settled 
warm  weather,”  and  then  the  pressure  of  work  is 
great — we  have  barley,  oats  and  corn  to  prepare  for — 
fences  to  repair — manure  to  draw  out — a  hundred 
things  to  do  in  a  few  short  weeks,  and  in  consequence 
some  must  be  delayed — none  have  that  thoroughness 
which  should  be  bestowed  upon  them.  In  consequence 
of  this  delay  our  barley  and  oats  dry  up,  our  corn  is 
cut  by  early  frost — and  not  a  few  of  the  many  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  are  totally  neglected. 

Among  the  ways  of  hastening  the  work  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  we  reckon  fall  plowing  as  of 
no  small  importance.  It  will  mend  the  matter  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  The  land  latest  fit  for  plowing  in  the 
spring,  is  generally  in  its  best  condition  in  autumn, 
and  needs  “the  ameliorating  influences  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  frost,”  to  fit  it  for  spring  crops.  We  have  a 
case  in  sight,  where  a  clayey  field  was  broken  up  late 
in  spring,  when  too  dry,  and  consequently  came  up  in 
large  lumps— larger,  many  of  them,  than  the  horses’ 
heads.  This  was  four  years  ago,  and  the  ground  has 


not  yielded  a  crop  of  much  account  since,  though  fall 
plowing  last  year,  improved  the  last  crop  considerably. 
It  is  equally  injurious  to  plow  when  toawet — as  was  a 
portion  of  the  same  field — though  it  will  do  to  plow 
land  moister  in  autumn  than  in  the  spring. 

Green-sward  is  better  subdued  and  mellowed  by  fall 
plowing,  than  by  that  of  any  other  season.  The  work 
should  be  thoroughly  done„  and  the  sward  will  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleared  of  vegetable  growth — weeds  and  grass 
turned  under  perfectly  in  autumn,  do  not  often  make 
their  appearance  again.  And,  by  the  way,  though  I 
would  plant  corn  on  manured  greensward  plowed  in 
spring,  I  would  not  sow  any  other  spring  crop.  I  have 
tried  it  to  my  satisfaction  ;  and  though  the  sward  was 
plowed  early  and  well,  and  harrowed  and  gang-plow¬ 
ed  until  in  fine  tilth,  the  oat  crop  was  very  moderate, 
and  such  has  ever  been  my  experience  on  spring  plow¬ 
ed  green-sward. 

Other  advantages  of  fall  plowing  might  be  enume¬ 
rated — such  as  the  state  of  the  team,  the  price  of 
labor,  the  hastening  of  spring  work,  etc. ;  but  any  far¬ 
mer  who  will  think  about  it  will  see  very  readily  that 
it  is  advisable  to  plow  all  that  he  can  for  spring-wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  &c.,  in  the  fall,  especially  on  heavy 
lands. 

Let  no  one  try  the  experiment  unless  he  is  willing 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly — as  well  as  if  preparing  for 
his  most  important  crop.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to 
turn  over  the  soil  in  autumn,  if  you  leave  it  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  through  the  winter.  It  will  become 
as  hard  as  before — the  frost  produces  no  favorable 
effect  upon  it — and,  instead  of  drying  off  light  and 
mellow  in  the  spring,  it  wili  be  baked  and  hard,  fit  for 
no  crop,  and  not  readily  fitted  for  one.  Plow  narrow 
leads,  clean  out  all  the  dead  furrows,  provide  careful¬ 
ly  for  the  drainage  of  all  surface  water,  and  as  much 
below  the  surface  as  may  be,  and  you  will  become  a 
believer  in  fall  plowing.  A  Young  Farmer.  Nia¬ 
gara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Cotswold  Buck  “  Cedric.” 


Bred  by  William  Game  of  Aldsworth,  Gloucester,  England — imported  by  and  the  property  of  i 

G.  C.  Hitchcock,  Ash  Grove,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


This  is  quickly  removed  for  cleaning.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pigs  from  interfering  with  the  attendant  when 
he  is  depositing  the  food  in  the  trough,  it  should  be 
placed  under  a  partition  or  tight  fence,  and  a  swing¬ 
ing  door  hung  over  it,  (fig.  3,)  so  that  when  the  at¬ 
tendant  brings  the  food,  he  pushes  this  door  back,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  then  proceeds  to  fill  the 
trough  at  his  leisure  He  then  swings  it  forward  aigan 
and  gives  free  access.  This  door  .is  best  fastened  back 
by  means  of  a  stout  spring  latch,  although  a  pin  will 
do. 

Cast  iron  troughs  are  much  better  than  wooden  ones, 
not  being  liable  to  injury  from  the  animals.  A  plank 
covering  with  holes,  will  answer  well,  and  may  be  re¬ 
newed  when  necessary. 

When  made  of  wood,  the  cross  boards  at  the  ends 
should  be  long  enough  to  prevent  the  animals  from  up¬ 
setting  the  trough,  or  else  should  be  very  securely 
nailed  to  the  floor  or  fastened  to  its  place. 

(This  answer  has  been  accidentally  delayed  a  few 

weeks — we  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prove  useful.) 
- - 

Kicking-Cows. — Cows  sometimes  move  their  feet 
from  impatience  or  restlessness,  and  sometimes  kick 
for  the  same  reason.  Any  invariable  and  prompt  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  short  quick  punishment  will  soon  cure 
them.  They  dislike  to  have  their  teats  jerked,  and  if 
whenever  they  kick  or  step,  this  infliction  always  in¬ 
stantly  follows ,  they  will  soon  cease.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  it  be  always  uniformly  severe, 
not  irregular,  and  never  but  once  performed  for  each 
1  repetition  of  the  fault. 


Pig  Troughs. 

Can  you  inform  me  in  your  next  number,  the  best 
way  of  making  troughs  for  feeding  pigs  7  J,  W.  S. 
Chester  Co .,  Pa. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  way  of  making  pig- 
troughs,  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Two  boards  are  nailed 
together  nearly  at  right  angles  at  the  edges,  and  a 


board  then  nailed  firmly  across  each  end,  completing 
the  trough.  Ground  feed,  mixed  with  water,  will  soon 
stop  the  cracks  and  render  it  perfectly  tight.  Hard 
wood,  not  easily  warped,  white-oak  for  instance,  will 
last  longer,  and  not  be  so  soon  devoured  by  the  pigs. 
The  nails  should  be  stout  and  frequent.  An  active 
farmer  will  make  one  himself  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
To  prevent  the  pigs  from  crowding  each  other,  cross 
pieces  are  sometimes  nailed  across  the  top,  dividing 
the  trough  into  compartments.  These,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  the  easy  cleaning  of  the  trough,  which  in  all  good, 
clean  establishments  is  done  at  least  once  a  day.  A 
better  way,  therefore,  is  to  cover  the  whole  with  a 
board  (fig.  2)  with  several  holes  cut  through,  which 
fits  within  the  trough  and  is  pinned  down  at  the  ends. 
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The  New- York  State  Fair. 

In  every  feature  presenting  more  or  less  of  interest 
and  merit,  and,  in  most  departments,  exhibiting  a 
gratifying  advance  upon  its  predecessors,  the  State 
Fair  held  last  week  at  Syracuse,  was  not  only  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  advantages  of  a  central  location,  but 
also  a  most  creditable  witness  to  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  of  the  immediate  locality  in  which  it  was 
held.  Now  that  it  is  over,  and  we  have  all  returned 
once  more  to  our  usual  duties,  the  general  results  of 
the  week  that  is  passed  can  but  claim  a  review ;  and 
it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  that  there  is  room  for  so  much  commendation, 
and  that  we  are  saying  words,  not  of  compliment  but 
of  “  truth  and  soberness,”  when  we  add,  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  such  an  anniversary  been  the  occasion  of 
so  thorough  and  general  satisfaction. 

The  Exhibition. — In  Cattle ,  which  stand  first  upon 
the  Premium  List,  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole  was  pro¬ 
bably  never  excelled  in  this  country.  The  only  breed 
wholly  or  entirely  wanting  to  complete  the  list  was  the 
Alderney,  which  had  we  think  not  a  representative 
on  the  grounds, — but  in  Short-Horns,  Devons,  Here- 
fords  and  Ayrshires,  the  first  two  especially,  the  turn¬ 
out  was  good  and  large.  And  no  one  could  have  pass¬ 
ed  the  stalls  devoted  to  the  Grades,  without  renewed 
conviction  of  the  benefit  which  the  importation  of  im¬ 
proved  breeds  has  been  to  the  country.  The  different 
classes  of  Working  Oxen,  so  far  as  the  writer  could  as¬ 
certain,  were  remarkably  well  filled.  Some  of  the  Fat 
Cattle  were  of  immense  frame,  and  perfectly  loaded 
with  flesh.  In  Horses  the  different  classes  were  gen¬ 
erally  full — if  we  except  Thorough- breds,  which  were 
almost  or  entirely  wanting.  The  show  of  Stallions  of 
all  work,  and  of  Morgans  or  Black  Hawks,  is  spoken 
of  as  very  good,  and  there  were  some  excellent  match¬ 
ed  horses,  geldings  and  mares.  Mules  and  Jacks  were 
rather  deficient.  In  Sheep ,  the  show  was  very  good 
and  extensive,  and  this  was  also  the  case  in  Swine.  In 
Poultry,  the  Superintendent  assured  us  he  had  never 
seen  a  better  display,  including  a  wide  collection  of 
different  varieties,  and  good  competition  in  nearly  all. 

The  Weather  and  Attendance. — The  heavy  show¬ 
ers  of  the  preceding  week  had,  it  was  hoped,  open¬ 
ed  the  way  for  clearer  skies  during  our  Exhibition, 
and  Tuesday  we  began  to  think  the  promise  good  for 
the  three  succeeding  days.  Wednesday  was  very  fine, 
but  the  wind  shifted  at  evening  to  south  and  east,  and 
Thursday  we  woke  to  a  rain-storm,  every  hour  of  which 
from  early  dawn  until  noon,  diminished  the  attendance 
by  thousands.  With  the  fine  receipts  up  to  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  and  the  evident  feeling  along  all  the  lines 
of  Railroad  centering  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  among 
the  farmers  of  Onondaga  and  adjoining  counties,  there 
was  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  largest  receipts  the 
Society’s  treasury  had  ever  known.  The  result  as  it 
proved  to  be,  was,  in  view  of  the  weather,  most  encour¬ 
aging — the  total  being  $10,815  81. 

Mowers  and  Reapers. — The  collection  of  these 
was  extensive  and  valuable.  There  were  several  that 
were  new,  of  which  some  appeared  to  possess  much 
merit.  Among  the  newer  machines,  were  those  of 
Bullock  &  Bros,  from  Chautauque  Co. ;  J.  &.  G.  Lord 
of  Watertown,  who  exhibited  a  cam  machine,  with  an 
ingenious  self-raking  attachment ;  Willard  &  Ross, 
Yergennes,  Vt. ;  Gore’s  New-England  mower,  a  one- 
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horse  machine  ;  Wheeler’s  patent  from  Shourds  &  Mo¬ 
sher,  Cayuga  county  ;  the  iron  mower  of  H.  Marcel- 
lus,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Parkhurst’s  Buffalo  mower  ; 
Tyler’s  patent,  from  Washington  county ;  J.  V.  Wem- 
ple’s,  from  Fonda ;  Hubbard’s  machine,  and  others. 
The  older  and  well-known  mowers  and  reapers  of  Al¬ 
len,  Kirby,  Wood,  Hussey,  Ketchum,  Miller  and  Ault- 
man,  and  others  were  also  on  the  ground,  including 
the  one-horse  machines  of  Kirby  and  Ketchum.  Some 
of  the  new  machines  were  in  many  particulars  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  best  older  ones,  with  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  some  particulars,  and  complex  encumber- 
ments  in  others.  Sherwood’s  reaper  and  binder,  for 
attaching  to  any  reaping  machine,  excited  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  operator,  by  its  assistance,  will  bind  as 
fast  as  the  larger  machines  will  cut,  and  thus  save  the 
labor  of  several  men.  Annealed  wire  is  used  for  the 
bands,  and  costs  but  15  cents  per  acre. 

The  costly  and  complex  corn-huskers  which  were 
shown  last  year  at  Buffalo,  have  given  place  to  the 
cheaper  and  simpler  ones  exhibited  this  year.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  was  the  simple  and  compact  iron 
husker  of  G  Bellows,  of  Seneca  Falls,  which  cuts  the 
cob,  and  shoots  out  the  ear  with  one  blow  of  the  lever- 
handle.  A  less  compact,  but  equally  efficient  and  per¬ 
haps  better  machine  is  Gould’s  patent,  also  from 
Seneca  Falls.  We  were  rather  disappointed  with  the 
operation  of  Perkin’s  machine,  which  requires  two  dis¬ 
tinct  blows  of  a  mallet  to  push  an  ear. 

Morrison’s  patent  corn-sheller  was  one  of  the  best 
we  saw  in  operation,  clearing  the  cob  in  a  neat  and 
perfect  manner,  and  with  ease  to  the  operator — the 
price  $12.  Another,  known  as  the  “  Young  America,” 
and  invented  by  J.  P.  Smith,  although  hardly  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  former,  was  greatly  superior  in  compact¬ 
ness,  and  is  offered  at  $10. 

Cahoon’s  Sowing  Machine,  both  for  horse  and  hand 
power,  was  exhibited — the  horse  machine  has  proved 
of  great  efficiency,  and  the  latter  would  be  also,  but 
for  the  hard  labor  it  involves  to  the  operator.  There 
were  three  modifications  of  the  rotating  harrow,  the 
amount  of  merit  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  determined. 
Winegar’s  gate  excited  much  attention,  from  the  ease 
of  its  operation  to  the  driver  of  carriages  without  dis¬ 
mounting.  The  “  Parallelogram  Gate,”  of  W.  Tobey, 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  a  new  contrivance,  is  opened  and  shut 
by  riding  on  perpendicular  levers — it  is  very  simple  in 
construction,  but  requires  further  trial  to  determine  its 
value.  There  were  several  modifications  of  portable 
fences,  the  pannels  locking  together  at  the  ends ;  some 
zig-zag  and  others  straight.  The  exhibitors  stated 
their  cost,  variously  at  45  to  70  cents  a  rod,  but  we  did 
not  find  any  that  appeared  to  be  faultless — those  mere¬ 
ly  resting  on  the  ground  being  liable  to  be  upset,  and 
others  intended  for  staking  or  pinning  to  the  ground 
being  consequently  attended  with  much  labor  in  get¬ 
ting  up.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  former 
may  answer  well  in  sheltered  valleys,  excluded  from 
winds. 

Two  hand-sawing  machines  were  in  operation,  one 
of  them  from  Heth,  Hall  &  Co.,  and  the  other  from 
Porter,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  both  of  Jefferson  county.  The 
former  is  worked  by  both  hands  and  feet,  the  operator 
standing  on  a  reciprocating  platform — the  latter  by 
working  a  lever  something  like  the  motion  of  a  pump- 
handle.  The  exhibitors  claim  that  the  application  of 
the  force  is  so  much  more  efficient  than  with  a  common 
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wood  saw,  that  a  great  increase  in  effective  work  is  at¬ 
tained,  some  five  cords  of  wood  being  cut  from  logs  in 
a  day  by  one  hand.  The  price  is  about  $20. 

Cladding’s  patent  hay  fork  was  shown  in  partial 
operation,  and  is  obviously  a  valuable  contrivance. 
The  hay  is  raised  by  a  horse,  and  the  load  cast  off  and 
dropped  by  pulling  a  cord.  The  price  $10. 

We  observed  several  good  horizontal  horse  powers, 
among  them  one  from  Walrath  Brothers  of  Chitte- 
nango,  N.  Y.,  compact,  well  made  and  quiet  running; 
and  another  from  B.  &  H.  Wakely  of  McLean,  N.  Y. 

The  platform  scales  from  Strong  &  Ross  of  Brandon, 
Vermont,  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  manufacture, 
and  they  are  said  to  possess  great  accuracy. 

Emery  Brothers  as  usual  made  an  extensive  display 
of  their  well  made  agricultural  machinery.  Among 
the  objects  shown  by  them,  was  a  collection  of  plows, 
their  dynamometer,  which  served  so  valuable  a  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  Syracuse  trial  of  implements  last  year, 
their  good  and  simple  sugar-cane  mill,  a  simple  and 
efficient  shingle  jointing  machine,  a  clover  mill,  a  corn 
and  cob  crusher,  a  horse-fork,  corn-sheller,  portable 
grist  mill,  horse- power  churn,  portable  cider  mill,  and 
last  and  not  least,  a  set  of  railway  horse-powers, 
thrashers  and  separators. 

The  collection  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  also  of  Albany, 
comprised  Horse  Powers,  Threshers  and  Separators, 
Circular  Saw  Mills  and  Saws,  a  Clover  Huller,  and 
Cider  Mill,  on  which  several  prizes  were  awarded. 

Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co ,  also  exhibited  sets  of  Horse 
Powers,  Threshers,  &c.,  from  their  extensive  Factory. 

One  of  the  most  admirably  made  machines  on  the 
ground,  was  the  portable  steam  engine  from  A.  N.  & 
E.  D.  Wood  of  Utica.  They  have  recently  made  a 
valuable  improvement  for  confining  the  fire  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  engine  more  safe  and  secure.  So  perfect 
was  the  construction  of  this  engine,  that  the  least 
noise  could  not  be  perceived  from  its  active  working  at 
a  distance  of  two  paces,  and  of  course  it  was  perfectly 
free  from  oscillation — a  difficulty  of  a  formidable  cha¬ 
racter  in  some  other  portable  engines. 

Among  the  other  articles  which  we  can  only  enume¬ 
rate,  were  Starks  and  Perigo’s  spoke  planing  machine  ; 
Birdsell’s  clover  thresher  and  cleaner ;  Reynold’s 
band  cutter  and  self-feeder  for  threshing  machines, 
simple  and  apparently  efficient ;  Spencer’s  thresher 
and  separator,  from  Tompkins  county,  well  made  and 
well  arranged  ;  Westinghouse’s  set  of  excellent  railroad 
horse  powers  and  threshers,  circular  saws,  &c.,  and 
Badger’s  horse  powers.  R.  C.  Pratt  of  Canandaigua 
exhibited  a  simpler  and  improved  form  of  his  ditcher, 
which  is  reduced  in  weight  and  price  to  about  one-half 
of  the  former  machine,  and  we  should  think  much 
easier  to  handle  and  manage. 

A  collection  of  plows  from  Walter  Warren  of  Utica, 
R.  M.  Hermance  of  Syracuse,  P.  Auld  of  Utica,  Holmes, 
Stringer  &  Co.,  Munnsville,  J.  &  G.  Lord  &  Co., 
Watertown,  and  Woodworth,  Whitney  &  Co.,  Manlius, 
and  cultivators  from  Sayre  &  Remington,  Utica,  J. 
P.  Cramer,  Schuylerville,  and  J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham 
of  Utica. 

Allen’s  potato  digging  plow,  and  a  much  more  com¬ 
plex  digger  (costing  some  $50)  from  J.  E.  Harden- 
burgh,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

DOMESTIC  CONTRIVANCES. 

Shaler’s  carpet  sweeper,  is  a  revolving  brush,  which 
carries  the  sweepings  from  the  carpet  into  a  small  tin 


trough,  and  wholly  prevents  dust  from  filling  the  room. 
The  whole  is  somewhat  in  the  form  and  about  the  size 
of  a  common  floor  brush,  and  is  thrust  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  floor,  the  motion  causing  the  brush 
to  revolve,  and  thoroughly  to  clear  the  surface. 

There  were  several  sewing  machines  in  operation, 
both  the  old,  approved,  high-priced  machines,  and  the 
newer  and  cheaper  ones.  Among  the  latter,  the 
“  Home  Sewing  Machine,”  from  A.  N.  Dewitt,  agent, 
Buffalo,  appears  to  promise  best.  The  contrivance 
for  forming  the  loop  is  very  simple  and  certain,  and  the 
machine  appears  to  be  of  excellent  construction.  How’s 
spring  bed  bottom,  made  of  wood  slats,  hung  on  steel 
springs  at  the  ends,  appeared  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  We  observed  several  forms  of  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  must  require  trial  for  judging  properly  of 
their  merits.  Wisner’s  is  modified  so  as  to  wash  wrist¬ 
bands  and  collars  alike  with  other  parts  of  garments. 
Johnson’s  patent  pounder  is  commendable  from  its 
simplicity,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
have  tried  it.  A  rotating  rubber  in  a  tub,  constitutes 
the  washing  machine  of  A.  Wood  of  Camden,  N.  Y. 
Swan’s  combined  machine  for  washing  clothes,  churn¬ 
ing,  cutting  sausage  meat,  and  cutting  roots,  excited 
much  attention  for  its  novelty,  and  its  apparent  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  washer,  but  it  appeared  too  complex,  and  we 
think  undertakes  too  much  to  be  good  in  all. 

Roe’s  cheese-vat  and  heater  appears  to  be  a  very 
valuable  assistant  to  the  cheese  maker.  A  few  chips 
will  warm  sufficiently  the  large  contents  of  the  vat — 
the  cost,  $20.  Robertson’s  suspended  self-acting  cheese 
press  was  the  simplest  machine  of  the  kind  we  saw 
upon  the  grounds — there  were  several  others  of  a 
more  costly  and  probably  efficient  character.  There 
were  several  “improved”  churns,  but  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  does  not  allow  us  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

Floral  Hall  was  simple  in  its  structure,  and  with 
less  elaborate  embellishment  than  some  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  of  former  years,  but  was  greatly  admired  for 
its  simple  and  graceful  attractions,  the  interior  being 
freely  and  profusely  lined  with  evergreens.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  and  completed  within  a  few  days  notice,  by  W. 
B.  Smith  of  Syracuse,  of  the  firm  of  Thorp,  Smith  & 
Hanchett.  We  are  sorry  it  could  not  have  been  better 
filled,  although  there  were  several  excellent  collections 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  largest  contributors  of  these 
were  Hamilton  White  and  A.  Monroe  of  Syracuse,  and 
Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  who  occupied  long  lines 
of  tables  and  shelves  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  apples  and  pears,  and  a  profuse  display  of  roses, 
verbenas,  dahlias,  petunias,  &c.,  and  a  large  mass  of 
plants  in  pots.  A.  S.  Moss  of  Fredonia,  presented  an 
excellent  collection  of  native  grapes,  large,  handsomely 
grown,  and  well  ripened,  and  among  them  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Concord  we  have  seen  of  the  growth 
of  this  State.  G.  E.  Ryckman  of  Chautauque  Co.,  ex¬ 
hibited  10  varieties  of  native  grapes,  mostly  fine  and 
well  ripened,  and  J.  M.  Mattison  of  Tompkins  Co.,  sev¬ 
eral  varieties.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of  exotic 
grapes  was  exhibited  by  Hamilton  White  of  Syracuse. 
Fine  Diana  and  Rebecca  grapes  were  presented  by 
Wm.  Brocksbank  of  Hudson.  Excellent  cranberries 
were  brought  by  D.  L.  Halsey  of  Cayuga,  and  N.  Hill 
of  Steuben.  One  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  col¬ 
lections  in  the  entire  hall,  was  the  contribution  of  pears 
and  plums  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester — 
some  of  the  specimens  of  pears  were  really  superb. 
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Agricultural  and  Horiicultural  Literature. 

Flint’s  “Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.” — 
This  work,  already  announced  through  our  columns, 
has  just  appeared,  and  in  a  style  of  typography  man¬ 
ifesting  a  considerable  improvement  upon  that  of  most 
previous  agricultural  books  issued  in  this  country.  In 
contents  it  fills  a  place  long  vacant.  The  author  takes 
up  in  his  introductory  chapter,  the  various  races  of 
Pure  Bred  Cattle  in  the  United  States,  ranking  them 
for  dairying  purposes  in  the  following  order  :  the  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Jersey,  Short-Horn,  the  Dutch  cattle,  the  Here¬ 
ford,  and  the  Devon.  He  then  turns  to  the  Grade  or 
“  Native”  stock  of  the  country,  tracing  it  back  to  its 
origin,  and  treats  of  the  principles  that  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  breeding.  The  only  point  on  which  we  can 
ground  a  complaint,  among  many  features  worthy  of 
high  commendation,  is  in  the  matter  -of  illustrations. 
The  portraits  are  not  good  examples  of  the  breeds  they 
are  intended  to  represent,  and  are  drawn  on  a  diversi¬ 
ty  of  scale  that  leaves  the  reader  in  some  doubt  which 
would  weigh  the  heaviest,  an  Alderney  coworaShort- 
Horn  bull,  so  far  as  the  relative  size  of  the  engravings 
is  any  guide.  The  “  Oakes  cow  ”  (p.  73)  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  ill-proportion.  This,  however,  now  that 
good  portraits  of  fine  animals  are  so  frequently 
met  with,  is  quite  an  insignificant  point,  prac¬ 
tically.  *  *  *  Chapter  3d  treats  of  the  selection 
of  Milch  Cows,  and  furnishes  valuable  directions,  while 
here  the  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  of  great  assis¬ 
tance,  and  all  that  could  be  asked ;  the  twenty-two 
pages  devoted  to  Guenon’s  system,  give  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  idea  of  its  latest  developments,  and 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume.  The  succeeding  chapter  on  the  Feeding 
and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows,  raising  Calves,  the 
Culture  of  Grasses  and  other  plants  for  grazing,  green 
fodder,  and  curing  or  cooking, — render  these  depart¬ 
ments  very  full  and  valuable.  Those  on  Milk,  the 
Butter  Dairy,  and  the  Cheese  Dairy,  are  pointed  and 
practical.  The  Diseases  of  Dairy  Stock  are  well  and 
fully  treated.  The  largely  illustrated  chapters  on 
Dutch  dairying  are  very  interesting.  The  “  Letter  to 
a  Dairy  Woman,”  forming  chapter  12,  contains  some 
excellent  and  important  hints.  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  Piggery  as  a  branch  of  the 
dairy  establishment,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
Horsfall’s  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  author  could 
have  compressed  more  that  was  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  work,  into  its  compass,  or  better  ar¬ 
ranged  the  space  devoted  to  the  respective  subjects  in¬ 
volved.  A  minute  examination  might  perhaps  detect 
room  for  unimportant  improvements,  and  on  subjects 
in  respect  to  which  there  is  so  wide  a  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  it  will  be  strange  if  all  are  found  to  agree  exactly 
in  his  conclusions  ;  but  as  a  sound  and  useful  volume, 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  cordially  to  our 
readers,  and  bespeaking  for  it  their  early  acquaintance. 
It  can  but  rank  as  a  standard  American  Dairy  book 
for  some  time  to  come.  [New-York  :  A.  0.  Moore. 
Also  for  sale  at  this  office— price  $1.25  ] 

“  The  Barn-Yard — A  Manual  of  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals.” — Fowler  &  Wells  have  just  issued  this  volume 
in  their  series  of  rural  manuals.  It  treats  of  the 
Horse,  the  Ass,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  the  Improvement 
of  Breeds,  Diseases  and  their  Cure,  Poultry  and  Bee 


Keeping.  Embracing  so  much  within  the  limits  of 
about  170  pp ,  one  could  not  expect  to  find  it  very  full 
in  respect  to  details,  but  it  affords  a  judicious  resume 
of  the  subjects  embraced  and  is  written  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  conciseness ;  probably  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  so  much  about  Domestic  Animals  at 
the  cost  in  any  other  volume.  [For  sale  at  this  office 

— paper  30  cts  ,  cloth  50  cts  ] 

- - 

Experiments  with  Potatoes. 

Does  the  Potato  Degenerate  ? — In  answer  to  this 
question,  allow  me  to  state  some  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  this  season.  Of  some  two 
dozen  varieties  planted,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
them  have  produced  a  single  ball.  Six  of  these,  oc¬ 
cupying  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
we  do  not  believe  produced  more  than  one  quart  of 
balls  all  told.  The  Early  Blues  produced  some  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  balls  to  a  square  rod  or  so.  But  some 
Prince  Alberts  produced  some  four  quarts  to  the  square 
rod  by  actual  measure.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
20  bushels  of  balls  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  think  either 
this  town  or  county  has  produced  from  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  put  together  20  bushels  of  balls  this  season. 

Seven  stalks  of  the  Albert  produced  135  balls,  and 
60  tubers.  One  hill  of  three  stalks  produced  54  balls 
and  20  tubers,  and  one  stalk  to  one  hill  produced  42 
balls  and  5  good  table  potatoes.  This  last  named 
stalk  is  an  isolated  case,  and  gives  a  product  of  over 
8  balls  to  each  tuber.  The  Albert  is  uithout  a  rival 
in  producing  either  balls  or  tubers.  The  Albert  is 
tough,  hardy,  and  vigorous,  and  will  endure  the  blight 
like  the  king  of  vines.  His  stalks  are  still  green, 
which,  with  my  Jenny  Linds,  which  are  also  green, 
still  stand  unharmed  comparatively  with  the  potato 
blight,  which  was  never  known  to  be  worse  in  its  fea¬ 
tures,  or  more  extended  in  its  ravages  than  now  among 
our  common  varieties. 

Experiments  with  Salt. — About  the  first  of  June 
last  I  took  up  a  refuse  potato,  and  began  to  cut  it 
open  ;  it  was  black  within,  and  not  fit  to  give  to  a  hog. 
The  chits  in  part  being  alive,  I  resolved  to  plant  it,  (or 
the  eye  chits,)  and  after  digging  down  to  the  subsoil,  I 
put  down  at  least  two  large  handfuls  of  salt,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  earth  again.  Then  about  even  with  the 
surface,  I  scattered  in  the  eye  chits.  After  many  days 
four  of  the  chits  came  up,  of  a  deep  green  hue,  and 
grew  vigorously.  Not  until  just  before  the  last  hoe¬ 
ing,  did  I  add  any  farther  stimulant,  when  I  put  on 
two  handfuls  of  compost  of  hen  manure,  ashes,  and 
rich  earth.  These  tops  continued  to  grow  vigorously 
until  September ;  but  no  balls,  no  blows,  and  no  buds, 
nor  the  least  sign  of  a  bud  ever  made  their  appearance 
on  these  tops.  I  pulled  these  tops  green  Sept.  11th, 
and  dug  out  nine  tubers,  all  sound  and  perfect  up  to 
this  date ;  I  intend  to  plant  the  same  in  1859,  and  if 
they  continue  sound  and  produce  balls,  I  intend  to  re¬ 
port  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  reading  public.  I 
believe  in  a  warm  dry  soil,  salt  as  a  manure,  and  deep 
clean  culture,  in  raising  a  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  harvesting  potatoes  like  other 
crops,  as  they  ripen — at  least  their  tops,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  This  is  like  electricity  and  steam 
on  this  point.  “Knowledge  is  power.” 

I  have  as  yet  dug  but  five  rods  of  Alberts,  one  rod 
of  which  yields  44  quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  220  bushels 
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to  the  acre.  This  rod  was  salted  in  the  hill,  eight  in¬ 
ches  below  the  chits,  three  chits  in  the  hill,  twenty-five 
hills  to  the  square  rod,  manured  with  a  fork  of  hog 
manure  upon  the  salt,  and  the  whole  covered  with  five 
or  six  inehes  of  mellow  soil,  and  then  in  dents  made 
with  the  hoe  inverted,  the  chits  were  dropped  near  the 
natural  surface  of  the  soil,  the  hills  gradually  raised  by 
three  hoeings,  before  the  last  of  which  a  large  handful  of 
home-made  guano  was  thrown  in  among  the  stalks, 
composed  of  four  parts  hen  manure,  one  part  ashes, 
and  eight  parts  rich  earth,  mixed  together,  (dry  and 
fine.)  One  rod  was  planted  in  rows,  and  done  as  the 
other  four,  salt  excepted,  and  the  product  in  tubers 
was  40  quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  salted  potatoes  ripened  four  or  five  days  first, 
without  losing  their  freshness  any  sooner  than  the  un¬ 
salted  ones,  in  respect  either  to  their  stocks  or  leaves 

The  Kansas  potato  is  unsurpassed  for  the  table  by 
any  colored  variety,  and  yields  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Albert  with  the  same  treatment.  Have  dug  two  or 
three  bushels  of  these,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  14 
ounces.  The  largest  Albert  yet  dug  weighs  9  ounces, 
but  they  have  very  few  small  in  size.  The  other  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Kansas  potato  is  that  it  ripens  in  the 
critical  period ;  if  this  can  be  obviated  so  as  to  make 
it  a  later  variety,  it  will  be  considered  second  only  to 
the  Albert  in  excellence  for  the  table,  for  some  time  to 
come. 

My  main  object  in  planting  so  many  varieties  of  the 
potato  every  season,  is  to  find  some  way  to  invigorate , 
and  then  redeem  the  whole.  I  do  confidently  expect 
to  show  by  the  end  of  twelve  months,  a  true  method 
of  working  out  full  “redemption”  tor  the  potato  crop. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  development 
of  the  stalk  and  root  of  the  potato.  On  this  critical 
point,  man’s  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
stretch  for  some  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  in  time 
past. 

To  discard  the  use  of  manure  in  growing  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  the  greatest  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  or  any  former  age  of  the  world.  J.  C. 

Cleveland.  Torringford,  Ct .,  Sept.  16. 

- • - - 

Corn  in  Hills  and  Drills. 


This  subject  was  alluded  to  at  the  recent  evening 
discussions  at  Syracuse,  and  several  remarked  that 
they  had  found  drills,  or  hills  thick  in  the  row  in  one 
direction,  to  yield  considerably  more  than  hills  three 
or  three  and  a  half  feet  both  ways.  A  gentleman  pre¬ 
sent  from  Rhode  Island  had  raised  over  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  by  planting  in  hills  3  feet  by  16 
inches,  on  highly  manured,  deeply  plowed  land. 

All  present  admitted  the  larger  yield  from  this  mode 
of  planting,  but  some  thought  the  additional  product 
not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  extra  labor  in  cul¬ 
tivating  but  one  way.  We  think  this  depends  much 
on  the  way  in  which  the  corn  is  planted  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land.  If  planted  by  hand,  the  thick  rows 
require  greater  labor  for  this  operation ;  and  as  all 
hand  planting  must  be  more  or  less  uneven,  the  culti¬ 
vator  cannot  be  made  to  run  very  closely  to  the  rows 
But  if  the  corn  is  planted  with  a  machine,  the  case  is 
quite  different.  We  have  used  Billings’  corn-planter, 
dropping  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the 
hills  20  inches  in  the  row.  The  evenness  with  whiol 


the  rows  were  planted,  admitted  the  very  close  work¬ 
ing  of  the  cultivator;  the  planting  is  as  easily  done  in 
thick  as  in  thin  rows.  If  the  land  is  free  from  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  no  hoeing  is  needed  in  either  case. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  as  a  general  rule, 
where  a  planting  machine  cannot  be  had,  and 
where  the  ground  is  weedy,  to  plant  in  squares  and 
cultivate  both  ways  ;  but  on  rich,  clean  land,  and  with 
the  use  of  a  planter,  the  drills  or  thick  rows  will  be 
decidedly  preferable.  In  other  words,  hills  in  squares 
are  best  for  ordinary  farming,  and  drills  for  the  most 
improved  management.  The  latter  usually  gives  one- 
fifth  to  one- third  more  corn  per  acre,  according  to  the 
measured  experiments  which  we  have  performed. 


Mr.  Chapman’s  Sale  of  Short-Horn  Cattle. 

Thre  was  a  good  attendance  at  Mr.  Chapman’s  sale 
on  the  5th  inst ,  and  the  prices  obtained  show  that  there 
is  still  a  good  demand  for  Short-Horn  cattle.  The  ten 
cows  sold,  averaged  $370.50  each. 

Cows. 

1.  Dutchess,  D.  Tallmadge,  Bound  Brook,  N.  $215 

2.  Beauty,  (by  private  sale  to  A.  B.  Conger,  Haver- 

straw,  N.  Y.) 

3.  Hilpa  IV,  Geo.  E.  Stone,  Geneva, . 

4.  Apricot,  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,_ . 

5.  Jacintha,  (died  previous  to  sale  ) 

6.  Romelia,  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw, . 

7.  Garland  II,  do.  do. 

8.  Lady  Booth,  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca, . 

9.  Ruby  II,  E.  Fellows,  Chili,  Monroe  Co., . 

10.  Gazelle,  V.  I.  Birdseye,  Pomprey, . 

11.  Victorine,  D.  Tallmadge,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,.. 

12.  Bright  Eyes  III,  E.  W.  Sheldon,  Sennett . 

13.  Lady  Sale  IV,  (by  private  sale  to  A.  B.  Conger.) 

14.  Wreath,  (withdrawn.) 

15.  Bright  Eyes  VIII,  (withdrawn.) 

16.  Hilpa  VIII,  (sold  previously.) 

Bulls. — Of  the  Bulls  offered,  only  three  we  believe 

were  sold— “  Jacintha’s  Oxford,”  to  Hon.  Wm.  Kelly, 
Rhinebeck,  at  $150 — “Plato,”  to  V.  I.  Birdseye,  at  $100, 
and  “Pluto,”  to  G.  E.  Stone,  Geneva,  at  $50.  These  were 
all  calves,  the  last  only  five  or  six  weeks  old. 

P.  S.  We  learn  that  Mr.  C.  afterwards  disposed  of 
his  bull  “  Duke  of  Oxford,”  to  Mr.  E  Cornell  of  Ithaca, 
for  $1,500. 


Prince  Albert  and  Peach  Blow  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Tucker — I  forward  you  a  barrel  of  my 
potatoes — Prince  Alberts,  with  a  few  of  the  Peach 
Blows.  I  have  raised  many  different  varieties  this 
season,  but  find  nothing  that  suits  mo  equal  to  these 
two.  They  have  been  on  exhibition,  and  were  awarded 
the  first  premium.  The  Prince  Alberts  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  State  Pair  in  1857,  both  on  the  best 
acre,  and  for  beauty  and  good  quality.  I  have  a  field 
of  nearly  four  acres  that  will  yield  over  375  bushels 
per  acre,  take  the  lot  through.  So  far  as  they  have 
been  dug,  the  yield  is  over  400  bushels — many  of  them 
8  and  10  inches  in  length,  very  white  and  very  smooth 
and  straight.  The  Peach  Blows  have  yielded  nearly 
the  same  with  me  this  season.  They  are  both  hardy 
varieties. 

My  method  of  cultivation  has  been  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  to  plow  my  ground  in  the  fall ;  in  the  spring 
manure,  from  25  to  35  loads  to  the  acre,  and  plow  it 
under.  Distance  of'  planting,.  3  by  3  feet  each  way. 
Quantity  of  seed,  4|  bushels  per  acre.  I  use  the 
smallest  seed  that  I  can  procure,  two  pieces  in  a  hill 
and  two  eyes  on  each  piece.  I  also  use  a  top-dressing 
of  hen  manure,  leached  ashes  and  plaster — two  parts 
ashes  to  one  manure  and  one  of  plaster — apply  a  full 
hand  to  the  hill  when  they  are  about  two  inches  high. 
Geo.  McMahon.  New  Milford ,  Conn.,  Oct.  11. 
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Noy. 


Evening  Discussions  at  Syracuse, 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

.Deterioration  of  tl&e  Barley  Crop. 

The  failure  of  the  barley  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  alluded  to  by  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  Clark 
of  Oswego,  stated  that  when  formerly  it  was  largely 
grown  there,  he  regarded  it  as  a  very  exhausting  crop, 
and  he  thinks  this  explains  the  reason  of  its  failure. 
One  gentleman  stated  that  some  years  ago,  he  sowed  a 
peck,  and  it  gave  him  two  and  a  half  bushels — he  sow¬ 
ed  this  product  on  an  acre,  and  obtained  sixty  bushels, 
worth  then  one  dollar  per  bushel — equal  to  the  interest 
on  600  dollars  per  acre.  G-.  Geddes  said  that  Onon¬ 
daga  formerly  produced  more  barley  than  the  whole 
State  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  found  it  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  crop — easily  affected  by  wet  and  heat — that  it 
requires  for  success  a  heavy  soil — it  will  not  succeed 
well  on  light  gravel — it  now  averages  about  20  bushels 
per  acre  ;  some  raise  40,  others  but  15.  He  thinks  it 
is  going  to  decrease — the  midge  destroys  it;  and  often 
when  a  large  crop  is  considered  certain,  dry  weather 
will  dwindle  it  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Dr.  Wells  of  Seneca  county,  said  many  farmers 
had  raised  large  crops — he  had  heard  of  70  bushels 
per  acre — the  soil  he  spoke  of  was  mostly  strong  or 
clayey.  He  thinks  the  larger  crops  are  winter  barley 
Judge  Enos  of  Madison,  said  he  had  raised  good  bar¬ 
ley  for  thirty  years  until  within  three  years — now  he 
could  get  but  10  bushels  per  acre — the  Hess  barley 
has  given  him  50  bushels  per  acre.  He  does  not  know 
any  cause  for  the  failure ;  he  treats  his  crop  now  pre¬ 
cisely  as  formerly — it  has  never  rusted — the  soil  is  in 
as  good  condition  as  ever,  being  manured  on  corn.  He 
has  had  75  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  but  only 
15  bushels  of  barley  after  it.  Mr.  Brown  of  Wayne,  said 
that  a  first  crop  of  barley  was  good,  but  the  second 
only  straw — and  that  barley  would  not  do  after  barley. 
Judge  Enos  said  he  had  a  second  crop  with  50  bushels 
per  acre,  but  the  land  had  been  well  limed  before  it. 

Squire  M.  Brown  of  Elbridge,  had  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  till  the  two  last  years, — the  crop  now  fails — he 
never  sows  barley  after  barley,  but  after  well  manured 
corn.  In  one  instance  it  only  half  headed  out,  pos¬ 
sibly  from  the  heat,  but  he  knows  of  no  other  cause. 
His  barley  this  year  weighs  46 — he  has  had  it  53  lbs. 
He  had  found  a  great  increase  from  the  use  of  salt, 
and  that  it  proved  highly  beneficial  in  several  instances, 
giving  him  in  some  cases  50  bushels  per  acre,  and 
only  33  bushels  on  unsalted  land  alongside.  He  sows 
five  bushels  of  salt  per  acre.  He  thinks  salt  excellent 
in  manure,  and  will  prevent  it  from  burning. 

W.  A.  Mills  of  Livingston  Co  ,  said  they  had  raised 
less  in  that  county  than  in  other  places — formerly  he 
had  40  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields — now  but  18 
bushels.  He  attributes  failure  last  year  to  the  wet 
and  hot  summer,  and  it  rusted.  It  was  better  on  the 
cool,  dry  hills.  Winter  barley  has  succeeded  well  the 
present  year,  35  bushels  per  acre— sowed  two  bushels 
per  acre,  with  but  little  care.  Barley  generally  rusted 
on  the  Genesee  Flats.  C.  Winegar  of  Cayuga,  had  a 
good  crop  formerly,  and  a  poor  one  this  year,  but  he 
thinks  it  was  from  bad  culture 

Geo  ge  Geodes  said  the  usual  rotation  was  corn, 
barley,  wheat,  grass,  &c.  Dunning  of  Cayuga,  said 
the  two-rowed  had  proved  much  better  than  the  four- 
rowed,  the  former  yielding  10  bushels  the  most.  In 


Cayuga  they  first  plant  corn,  with  manure,  sow  early ; 
the  soil  is  good  enough  to  give  them  commonly  50 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  After  corn  they  grow 
barley,  and  then  wheat.  He  thinks  the  average  crop 
last  year  was  20  bushels,  this  year  25  bushels — for¬ 
merly  the  crop  was  40  bushels.  He  attributes  the 
failure  this  year  to  the  maggot  in  the  straw.  C.  Wine- 
gar  had  nearly  destroyed  his  animals  by  foolishly  feed¬ 
ing  barley  straw  to  them.  Geo.  Clark  of  Otsego  would 
suggest  to  make  barley  follow  wheat,  instead  of  the 
reverse  as  now.  He  had  known  seeding  down  with 
barley  to  be  a  good  practice.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Kent  Co  , 
Michigan,  has  raised  barley  on  new  soil — 3  years  ago 
he  had  30  bushels  per  acre — last  year  15  — this  year 
but  8,  and  on  land  that  yielded  157  bushels  of  ears  of 
King  Philip  corn  per  acre.  He  finds  the  two-rowed 
the  best.  He  thinks  the  failure  partly  owing  to  un¬ 
usually  unfavorable  seasons. 

Col.  Brewer  of  Tompkins,  has  raised  barley  for 
8  years — for  7  years  it  has  averaged  35  bushels  per 
acre — he  sows  on  clover  sod,  and  it  proves  one  of  the 
best  crops  to  s.eed  on  He  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to 
seed  land  on  clover  sod,  if  the  soil  is  sandy  ;  but  easy 
on  heavy  soil.  He  finds  “  pine  straw  ”  on  light  soil 
to  spoil  land — has  discovered  no  advantage  whatever 
from  lime.  He  has  made  very  poor  land  “too  rich,” 
or  given  it  tco  much  vegetable  matter,  by  repeatedly 
plowing  in  clover.  It  was  so  poor  before,  that  it  had 
been  sold  at  $4  per  acre.  Ashes  had  been  useful  on 
his  land,  salt  not.  He  has  tried  lime,  with  no  bene¬ 
fit  whatever,  and  subsoiling  without  any  use  but  once. 
He  does  not  like  deep  plowing — prefers  3  or  4  inches 
deep — he  had  cropped  such  land,  and  had  obtained 
larger  crops  from  3  inch  plowing  than  from  4,  4  more 
than  5,  and  5  more  than  6.  C.  Winegar  asked,  “  do 
you  ever  get  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  7”  “  No.” 

“No,  nor  never  will,  was  the  rejoinder. 

Lewis  Marshall  of  Orleans  had  known  something 
of  winter  barley  for  the  last  eight  years — it  has  been 
sown  in  spring,  and  the  result  has  been  very  good — it 
was  sown  in  March,  and  yielded  over  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  over  50  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  does  not  always 
stand  the  winter — this  is  the  great  difficulty — but  when 
it  does  escape,  it  gives  a  fine  crop.  The  midge  has 
spoiled  his  two-rowed  spring  barley,  but  never  affects 
the  winter  barley — the  latter  ripens  about  the  first  of 
July. 

Mr.  Gowdy  of  Lewis  county,  said  barley  usually 
succeeds  well  in  that  county — they  do  not  plow  much, 
but  go  largely  to  dairying  and  grass  crops.  Barley  is 
poor  this  year. 

Dr.  Van  Slyck  said  the  rotation  in  Wayne  county, 
where  they  had  long  raised  barley,  and  always  with 
success,  except  in  the  wet  season  of  last  year,  is  clover 
two  years,  then  summer  fallow  and  barley,  then 
wheat  seeded  down.  The  land  must  be  in  good  order, 
as  much  so  as  for  wheat  or  corn,  and  it  must  not  be  a 
“  catch  crop  ”  This  neglect  to  give  it  the  best  chance, 
he  thought  the  reason  of  the  failure  lately.  White 
barley  is  much  the  best ;  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  get 
40  or  50  bushels  of  this  sort  per  acre.  A  neighbor  had 
54  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  better,  and  is  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  pearl  barley.  Good  wheat-land  will  grow  good 
barley  always — clay  land  is  rather  the  best.  It  should 
be  drilled  in,  as  being  less  likely  to  kill  out  by  winter. 

Grapes. — T.  C.  Peters  wished  Col.  Brewer  to  state 
as  a  comment  on  the  subject  of  shallow  cultivation,  his 
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mode  of  raising  the  delicious  grapes  seen  a  few  years 
since  at  his  place.  He  answered  by  saying  that  he  first 
dug  six  feet  deep ,  and  filled  with  bones,  rich  soil,  ma¬ 
nure,  &G. 

Corn  Culture. 

T.  C.  Peters  of  Genesee  county,  said  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  manure  in  the  fall,  plow  late,  say  May  20, 
not  over  four  inches  deep,  which  is  better  than  eight 
inches.  Such  treatment  has  given  50  to  60  bushels  of 
shelled  8- rowed  corn  per  acre. 

G.  Geodes  pointed  out  the  importance  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  one  soil  and  another,  in  deciding  what 
depth  to  plow.  Some  light  and  deep  soils  did  not  need 
deep  plowing — others  of  a  heavier  character  absolute¬ 
ly  required  it. 

E.  Cornell  of  Tompkins,  gave  30  loads  of  yard 
manure  to  an  extremely  poor  and  exhausted  piece  of 
land,  plowed  as  deeply  as  possible,  cultivated  well,  and 
had  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre— he  had  had 
123  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  as  the  result  of 
deep  plowing,  good  manuring,  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  corn  was  weighed  early  in  winter,  which 
G  Geddes  thought  would  dry  20  per  cent,  by  next 
summer. 

A  gentleman  of  It.  I.  had  manured  highly,  plowed 
deeply,  and  planted  3  feet  by  18  inches,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  over  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
Several  gentlemen  found  that  this  mode  of  planting 
gave  a  heavier  crop  than  3  feet  each  way,  but  was  at¬ 
tended  with  more  expense  in  cultivation. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Co.  Ag.  Society  at  Can¬ 
andaigua,  came  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  After  a  delightful  day,  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
there  came  up  between  four  and  five  o’clock  a  most 
sudden  and  severe  storm,  which  upon  any  other  Fair 
Grounds  would  have  been  productive  not  only  of  vast 
inconvenience,  but  also  of  immense  damage  both  to 
the  clothing  and  to  the  health  of  the  people  in  attend¬ 
ance.  But  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  large 
and  commodious  structure,  which  in  the  form  of  an 
Amphitheater  adorns  the  grounds,  and  proves  both  the 
enterprise  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Society,  this  con¬ 
course  of  thousands  was  almost  completely  sheltered, 
while  the  permanence  and  firmness  of  the  building  was 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  gale. 

The  Co.  Gent,  has  at  different  times  contained  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  structures  and  the  energetic  management 
which  places  Ontario  County  in  these  respects  in  the 
van,  but  the  writer  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ality.  The  amphitheater  spoken  of,  is  more  complete 
throughout  than  similar  erection  on  the  exhibition 
grounds  of  the  west  and  south-west.  It  surrounds  an 
open  circular  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diame¬ 
ter,  which  forms  the  ring  in  which  all  the  prize  horses 
and  cattle  are  adjudged,  and  in  the  center  of  which  is 
the  judges’  stand  and  flag-staff.  This  circle  of  150 
feet  diameter  forms  of  course  the  interior  side  of  the 
amphitheater  open  upon  the  ring ;  and  the  outer  wall 
in  a  concentric  circle  of  210  feet  diameter  surrounds 
this,  which  is  boarded  closely  up  from  top  to  bottom, 
containing  windows  enough  for  the  admission  of  light, 
but  thus  excluding  the  sunshine,  wind  and  rain.  A 
span  roof  covers  the  whole,  it  being  22  feet  from  the 


ground  to  the  plates  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  fitted  with  7  tiers  of  very  comfortable  seats, 
rising  one  above  another,  with  a  balcony  or  passage 
behind  them  12  feet  wide.  In  this  balcony,  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  building,  runs  a  counter  three  feet 
wide  for  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  &c., 
&c.,  while  upon  the  wall  above  it  hang  other  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  show,  such  as  paintings  and  light  goods. 

Here  a  great  deal  can  be  accommodated  in  a  good 
light,  easily  seen  and  accessible.  Then  below  the 
tiers  of  seats  there  are  extensive  apartments  fitted  up 
for  refreshments  and  the  use  of  ladies,  and  long  halls 
to  accommodate  all  the  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  dai¬ 
ry  and  other  products  and  lighter  manufactures. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  is  well  arrang¬ 
ed  above  and  below,  for  which  the  shelter  is  perfect, 
and  all  under  one  roof.  The  extreme  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  659  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  seats  above 
must  be  five  or  six  thousand,  while  an  estimate  based 
on  actual  count  has  shown  that  including  the  passage 
ways  which  are  often  fully  crowded  with  those  stand¬ 
ing  up,  7,500  can  look  down  upon  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  arena.  Then  there  are,  beside,  the 
rooms  already  mentioned  underneath,  so  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  on  the  whole  at  least  12,000  individuals 
can  be  protected  from  a  storm.  Too  much  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  building,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  amphitheater  with  the 
fittings  up  described,  is  the  best  form  in  which  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  a  Society  can  be  expended.  During  a  rain  that 
occurred  the  first  show  after  its  completion  here,  the 
officers  of  the  Society  assured  me  that  enough  had 
been  saved  to  the  people  of  the  county  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  themselves,  their  clothing  and  their  goods  from 
injury,  to  pay  beyond  question  for  the  whole  expense 
incurred. 

As  to  the  Stock,  I  had  but  a  glance  at  the  whole, 
and  therefore  cannot  go  into  details  as  much  as  would 
be  desirable.  The  storm  prevented  my  going  around 
with  a  Note-book  the  second  time,  as  I  expected  to 
have  done.  But  as  a  whole,  I  can  say  it  was  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  county,  and  exceedingly  good  in  several 
classes.  There  were  not  many  pure  Short- Horns 
shown.  There  was  quite  a  turnout  of  Devons ,  mostly 
I  think  from  one  breeder,  and  first- class  animals. 
There  were  several  very  good  yoke  of  Working  Oxen. 
The  exhibition  of  Sheep  was  large  and  good  in  all  the 
departments  of  fine,  middle  and  long  wooled.  The 
Downs  especially  were  well  represented.  The  show 
of  Swine  was  quite  extensive  and  very  excellent. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  Poultry.  Of  Horses  I  only 
saw  the  turn-out  of  mares  with  foal  by  the  side,  and 
that  of  stallions,  both  of  which  were  well  filled  classes, 
and  unusually  good  for  a  county  society. 

Thursday  afternoon  Major  Dickinson  of  Steuben 
delivered  the  Address.  He  was  listened  to  with  un¬ 
flagging  attention  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  rain  coming  up  he  was  forced  to  retire  amidst  nu¬ 
merous  cries  of  “  Go  on,”  “  Go  on.”  It  was  a  discur¬ 
sive  speech,  delivered  with  that  entire  ease  that  arises 
from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  farming  operations  of 
nearly  every  kind,  in  ail  their  details;  and  no  one  who 
heard  it,  could  have  gone  home  without  some  new  and 
practical  idea  leavening  the  whole  lump  of  his  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  several 
old  farmers  go  up  after  its  conclusion,  to  shake  the 
speaker  by  the  hand,  and  compare  their  modes  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  opinions  on  matters  and  things,  with  his. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Disease  in  Skin  of  Horses. — My  father-in-law  has 
a  young  mare  that  has  very  impure  blood.  For  the 
last  two  summers  she  has  broken  out  in  blotches,  and 
through  gnawing  and  rubbing  herself,  she  is  at  times 
nearly  covered  with  scabs.  In  the  winter  her  skin  and 
hair  become  smooth,  and  she  appears  free  from  any 
disease.  If  you  can  make  out  what  disease  it  is  by 
this  description,  and  know  what  will  cure  it,  will  you 
please  inform  me  through  your  very  valuable  paper. 
R.  J.  Suffield.  [Poultry-lousiness  in  horses  is  some¬ 
times  extremely  troublesome,  but  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  presence  of  the  insects  on  close  examination, 
and  it  does  not  intermit,  as  described  above.  It  may 
be  the  mange  or  itch,  but  more  probably  a  mere  cuta¬ 
neous  eruption  cf  the  skin  from  bad  digestion.  We 
would  propose  the  use  of  the  same  diet  in  summer  as 
winter,  with  a  mixture  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  sulphur  in 
the  food  at  each  feeding.  Daily  sponging  with  a  weak 
solution  of  saleratus  water,  in  which  there  is  a  slight 
mixture  of  sulphur,  will  probably  be  useful,  covering 
the  body  with  cotton  or  linen  instead  of  a  woolen  blan¬ 
ket,  after  the  sponging.  Should  this  treatment  be 
employed,  we  would  like  to  hear  the  result  ] 

Pine  Seeds,  &c. — Will  you  or  some  correspondent 
inform  me  the  proper  time  to  gather  the  cones  of  the 
yellow  pine — and  how  and  when  to  plant  the  seed  ?  I 
presume  there  is  a  seed  under  each  leaf  of  the  cone. 
Please  advise  an  entire  novice.  Is  the  seed  for  sale  at 
the  seed  stores  1  Also  as  to  the  time  to  gather  seed  of 
the  cedar  and  how  to  plant  them.  Isaac  Dillon. 
Zanesville ,  Sept.  1858.  [Cones  are  usually  gathered 
late  in  autumn,  dried  in  winter  till  the  seed  drop  out 
and  planted  early  in  spring.  To  protect  the  young 
seedlings  from  the  hot  sun  in  this  country,  a  screen  or 
shade  is  usually  necessary  the  first  season.  Seeds  of 
most  of  the  species  of  pine  are  sold  by  J.  M.  Thorburn, 
of  New-York,  and  by  Thomas  Meehan,  of  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia.  There  are  several  quite  distinct 
kinds  of  cedar — to  which  does  our  correspondent  refer  ?] 

Grapes  and  Peaches. — I  wish  to  inquire  the  names 
of  the  three  best  varieties  of  native  grapes  for  dessert 
use.  I  have  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Herbemont. 
Also  the  best  selection  of  Freestone  Peaches  for  mar¬ 
ket — including  the  earliest  to  latest.  J.  C.  Clermont 
Co  ,  0.  [So  far  south  as  Clermont  Co.,  where  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  ripens  well,  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  will  be  best.  Peaches — Serrate  Early  York, 
Early  Newington,  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Large  Early 
York,  George  IV,  Crawford’s  Early,  Nivette,  Red 
Cheek  Melocoton,  Oldmixon  free,  Ward’s  late  free, 
Crawford’s  late.] 

Draining. — I  wish  to  know  the  proper  method  of 
constructing  a  drain  under  the  following  circumstances : 
The  Erie  eanal  crosses  our  farm.  The  banks  are,  in 
some  places,  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
adjoining  fields.  There  is  at  some  portions  of  the  bank, 
so  much  leakage  of  water  through  the  bank  as  to  cause 
serious  damage  to  land  and  crops.  A  ditch  is  already 
dug  along  the  foot  of  the  bank,  leading  into  another 
ditch,  which  conducts  the  water  across  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field — there  being  a  gradual  descent  of  the 
surface,  favorable  for  drainage.  This,  of  course,  car¬ 
ries  off  the  water.  Now  we  wish  to  cover  the  drains 
which  lead  the  water  across  the  field.  If  the  drain  or 


ditch  which  runs  along  the  bank,  parallel  with  the 
canal,  is  left  an  open  drain  emptying  into  a  covered 
drain,  will  not  the  water  in  the  former  carry  in  the 
particles  of  soil  so  as  to  obstruct  the  latter  I  If  both 
are  covered,  will  it  be  likely  to  catch  the  leakage,  and 
prevent  its  flowing,  across  the  field  1  Others  of  your 
subscribers  may  be  in  a  similar  situation.  An  early 
answer  will  oblige,  as  we  wish  very  soon  to  fill  the 
drains.  F.  L.  W.  Reynale's  Basin ,  Niagara  Co ., 
N.  Y.  [We  have  often  observed  the  leakage  from  the 
canal  bank  near  Reynale’s  Basin,  but  do  not  distinctly 
recollect  the  quantity  of  water  thus  escaping.  If  it  is 
but  small,  it  will  readily  find  its  way  down  through 
the  soil  into  a  tile-drain ;  if  more  copious,  the  drain 
should  be  partly  or  nearly  filled  with  small  stone,  on 
the  top  of  which  may  be  placed  several  inches  of  coarse 
gravel,  as  the  case  may  require.  We  would  not,  by 
any  means,  have  an  open  ditch  discharging  directly 
into  a  covered  one  ] 

Efficacy  of  Under- drains.  —  If  a  wheatfield  in 
our  soil  (principally  a  clay  loam)  is  not  plowed  in  nar¬ 
row  lands,  and  the  furrows  between  left  open  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water,  and  good  outlets  provided  at  the 
lower  points  in  the  field,  so  that  the  water  may  pass  off, 
we  expect  that  the  crop  of  wheat  will  be  minus.  Will 
under-drains,  two  or  three  rods  apart,  prevent  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  narrow  lands  and  open  furrows  1  We  are 
obliged  to  shovel  as  much  in  clearing  the  furrows  as 
will  dig  some  rods  of  ditch.  If  under-drains  will  do 
the  work,  the  shoveling  would  not  need  to  be  repeated 
for  every  crop.  F.  L.  W.  [Good  covered  drains,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  two  rods  apart,  will 
completely  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  ridges  and  fur¬ 
rows  alluded  to ;  they  will  admit  of  earlier  plowing 
and  better  tillage ;  will  afford  much  better  crops  ;  and 
in  several  other  particulars  be  incomparably  better 
than  the  temporary  open  furrows  ] 

Hemlock  Screens. — Z.  F.  A.  The  hemlock  hedge, 
described  by  our  correspondent,  of  trees  varying  from 
one  foot  to  six  in  height,  may  gradually  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  be  made  to  approach  a  uniform  screen,  by 
keeping  the  whole  well  cultivated  so  as  to  hasten  the 
growth,  and  by  shortening  back ,  (not  shearing)  the 
larger  trees,  both  at  the  sides  and  tops,  so  as  to  allow 
the  smaller  ones  to  grow  freely. 

Propagation  of  the  Blackberry. — Will  you  please 
give  a  few  minute  directions  through  the  Cultivator, 
in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  propagating  the  black¬ 
berry.  J.  H.  Osborne.  North  Weave ,  N.  H.  [Tbe 
easiest  way  is  to  cut  down  the  bushes  very  early  in 
spring,  which  will  cause  suckers  to  spring  up  in 
great  profusion  ;  these  may  be  taken  up  and  set  out 
the  following  autumn  or  spring.  The  most  rapid  way, 
but  more  laborious,  is  to  place  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
about  two  or  three  inches  long,  in  propagating  boxes, 
buried  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to 
apply  bottom  heat — a  hot-bed  will  do.  This  should  be 
done  very  early  in  spring,  and  when  well  started,  the 
plants  are  to  be  carefully  set  out,  and  will  make  good 
bushes  by  autumn.] 

“  Life-Everlasting.”— Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  is  the  name  of  the  enclosed  weed,  which  came 
up  from  sowing  grass  seed,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  on  my  farm  ?  I  now  save  my  own  grass  seed, 
which,  by  the  way,  every  farmer  should.  J.  F.  B. 
Unadilla  Forks.  [The  plant  sent  is  the  Gnaphalium 
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polycephalum ,  or  “  life-everlasting  ”  a  common  weed 
in  pastures.  Ac.,  in  some  places,  but  not  a  very  perni¬ 
cious  one  that  we  are  aware  of.] 

Hay- Caps. — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  a  com¬ 
position  for  hay-caps,  I  consider  from  an  experience  of 
five  years,  any  thing  of  the  kind  entirely  useless.  Wet 
the  best  muslin,  Amoskeag  or  Lawrence  Mill  A,  and  a 
week’s  rain  will  not  go  through  it.  Thin  muslin  will 
not  do,  and  it  must  be  yard-wide,  as  less  than  two 
yards  square  is  too  small.  Do  not  buy  cheap  or  small 
hay- caps.  W.  H.  Denning. 

White  Rye  “Will  some  of  your  readers,  who  may 
have  White  Rye,  clean  and  pure,  drop  me  a  line  stating 
price  per  bushel  1  John  A  Robinson.  Belcher,  N.  Y 

Potatoes  fob  Hogs. — Please  inform  me  whether 
Irish  potatoes  are  good  to  fatten  hogs,  and  how  they 
are  best  fed.  Subscriber.  •  Turnwald ,  Ga.  [Raw 
potatoes  are  only  a  moderately  good  feed  for  hogs — 
raw  apples  are  somewhat  better— but  steamed  pota¬ 
toes,  mixed  with  corn  meal,  make  a  good  food  for  fat¬ 
tening.  The  steaming  will,  however,  only  pay  when 
done  on  a  pretty  large  scale  and  with  the  best  facili¬ 
ties] 

Concord  Grape. —Will  some  of  the  growers  of  the 
Concord  grape,  having  roots  to  sell  by  the  hundred ,  at 
something  less  than  multicaulis  prices,  inform  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Co.  Gent.  ?  This  variety  has  now  been  cul¬ 
tivated  long  enough  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
W.  Adrian,  Mich.  [The  answer  to  this  should  come 
in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement.] 

Indian  Rice. — Professor  Kennedy  says  that  this 
article  is  purchased  of  the  Indians  clear,  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel.  I  should  like  to  get  some.  I  had  a 
small  quantity  some  years  since,  but  learning  that  the 
Indians  gathered  it  in  their  canoes,  I  suppose  I  sowed 
mine  too  far  in  the  water  of  a  small  lake  bordering  my 
farm.  I  should  probably  know  better  if  I  had  a  sec¬ 
ond  opportunity  of  trying  it.  w.  t.  l. 

- — — — m-m-m-  — 

Chautauque  County  Fair. 

Fredonia,  Sept.  27,  1858. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Our  County  Fair  came  off  Sept.  21st, 
221  and  23d,  in  our  village.  It  has  been  a  triumph, 
outstripping  any  former  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  our 
county. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  and  our  beautiful  show 
grounds  of  about  18  acres,  were  literally  alive  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  sobriety,  good  order, 
and  good  feeling,  were  subjects  of  remark  by  guests 
from  abroad.  Over  15,000  persons  were  on  the  grounds 
the  last  day.  The  entries  were  over  1,400.  In 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  the  dairy, 
floral  hall,  domestic  manufactures,  and  vegetables, 
we  were  unsurpassed  by  any  former  exhibition. 
Mechanical  and  farm  implements,  together  with  fruits, 
(of  which  there  is  but  little  in  our  county  this  year,) 
there  was  not  a  usual  display. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  A. 
B.  Dickinson,  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest 
by  the  vast  multitude.  It  will  afford  subject  for 
thought  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  serve  to  direct 
the  inquiring  mind  into  the  path  of  knowledge. 

Our  receipts  were  over  $1800,  and  we  shall  pay  over 
$1,000  in  premiums.  We  are  out  of  debt,  and  have 
funds  on  hand.  Our  next  Fair  is  to  be  at  Jamestown. 
A.  F.  Allen,  Prest  ;  Sydney  Jones,  Sec.,  and  Rich’d 
Baker,  Treas.,  for  1859.  A.  S.  Moss. 


Sterile  Grapevine. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  few  years  ago  I  set  out  a 
grapevine.  I  have  taken  great  pains  with  said  vine 
from  that  time  till  the  present,  pruned  it  every  fall, 
manured  with  old  bones,,  wash  from  the  house,  Ac., 
yet  it  has  not  born©  a  grape.  It  blows  full,  and  then 
comes  the  blasting,  and  they  are  all  gone.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers 
give  me  any  information  what  to  do  ?  Cut  down,  or 
try  another  year?  Some  say  there  is  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male  root — one  was  destroyed  in  transplanting—  there¬ 
fore  the  vine  is  worthless  ;  others  that  the  vine  would 
bear  if  a  bud  was  inserted  in  the  main  vine,  &e.  Please 
give  your  opinion.  H  C.  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  American  grapes  are  often  dioecious,  or  with 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  distinct  plants,  but 
this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  cultivated  sorts, 
which  are  chosen  because  they  bear.  A  sterile  vine 
cannot  be  propagated  from  a  fertile  one,  by  layer  or 
cutting,  but  only  by  seed.  If,  therefore,  our  corres¬ 
pondent  had  mentioned  the  kind  or  variety  of  his  vine, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  say  whether  the  sterility 
was  accidental  or  incurable.  The  dioecious  character 
may  be  certainly  determined  by  examining  the  flowers, 
but  that  will  require  another  season.  It  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  vine  alluded  to  is  of  any  value  ;  and  we 
would  therefore  recommend  replacing  it  with  some 
early  sort  which  will  ripen  well  in  Vermont,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  for  example  ;  or  else  graft  it  with  some  desirable 
grape. 

- m  m  • - 

Mulching. 

We  observe  on  looking  over  the  published  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  that  several 
members  expressed  their  disappointment  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mulching.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  this, 
but  only  that  some  bad  not  found  it  out  sooner — as  the 
operation  is  generally  performed.  We  have  seen  many 
trees  mulched,  and  nearly  all  with  only  a  small  cir¬ 
cle  around  the  foot  of  the  stem,  covering  perhaps  but 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  spread  of  the  roots,  which  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  surface  about  twenty  times  as  great  as 
most  planters  suppose.  We  have  always  maintained 
that  the  best  mulch  is  mellow  pulverized  earth,  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Covering  with  straw, 
litter,  &e.,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  such  places  as  cannot  be  subjected  to  culti¬ 
vation  conveniently,  such  as  yards,  gardens,  Ac.,  but 
even  here  we  could  not  advise  it,  unless  widely  spread 
and  deeply  applied  about  the  trees.  When  there  is  any 
danger  from  mice,  a  mound  must  be  first  banked  up 
about  the  trees,  of  clear  earth,  and  the  mulching 
spread  at  a  short  distance  off ;  and  unless  intended  for 
protection  from  winter,  it  should  be  carefully  raked  off 
in  autumn,  or  it  will  invite  the  attacks  of  mice. 

We  find  that  some  other  old  errors  were  not  wholly 
excluded  from  the  discussions  of  that  body, — as  for 
example,  “  mulching  with  a  growing  sod.”  What  sano 
man  would  mulch  his  potato  and  cabbage  crop  with  a 
growing  sod — or  in  other  words  set  them  in  thick  grass? 
If  those  members  will  ejo  back  a  century  or  two,  they 
will  find  that  old  Dr.  Hales  discovered  the  prodigious 
amount  of  moisture  which  grass  constantly  throws  off 
into  the  air ;  and  if  they  will  ask  any  farmer,  good  or 
bad,  he  will  tell  them  that  a  thick  mat  of  grass  among 
his  corn  crop  is  no  help  to  it.  The  same  rule  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  trees— they  do  not  reverse  the  laws  of  fertility 
and  growth. 
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Dotes  for  tlje  Utoittl], 

A  Book  for  Dairymen  and  Farmers. — Wo  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  the  able  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  in 
press  a  work  on  Dairy  Farming,  now  nearly  ready 
and  soon  to  be  issued.  It  embraces  a  sketch  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle,  especially  the  dairy  breeds ; 
the  principles  of  breeding,  the  selection  of  milch  cows, 
with  a  complete  explanation  of  Guenon’s  method ;  the 
feeding  and  management  of  dairy  stock,  the  raising  of 
calves  ;  the  details  of  the  milk,  the  butter,  and  the 
cheese  dairies  ;  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  Dutch  Dairy, 
translated  from  the  German,  and  containing  all  the 
modes  of  making  butter  and  cheese  in  Holland,  where 
this  branch  of  farming  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  a  Letter  to  a  Dairyman,  containing  many  impor¬ 
tant  suggestions  ;  the  Piggery,  as  a  part  of  the  Dairy 
establishment;  the  Diseases  of  Dairy  Stock,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  chapter,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
Drs.  Dadd,  Wood  and  others  have  been  consulted  ;  to 
which  is  added  Horsfall’s  System  of  Dairy  Manage¬ 
ment,  now  first  published  in  a  form  available  to  the 
American  public.  12mo.,  416  pp.  Retail  price  $1,25. 
Published  by  A.  0.  Moore  of  New-York,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Rickey,  Mallory  &  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  drawings  and  illustrations  have  been  got  up 
expressly  for  the  work,  at  a  cost  of  over  $300. 

American  and  English  Ideas  of  Independence. — 
In  reply  to  an  application  from  the  Editor  of  the  North 
British  Agriculturist ,  we  recently  communicated  to 
that  Journal  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  Guano  trade 
of  this  country,  and  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  published 
proceedings  at  a  Convention  held  as  readers  may  re¬ 
member,  some  two  years  ago  at  Washington,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  the  subject  was  pretty  thoroughly 
ventilated.  This  Convention,  which  attracted  little  or 
no  attention  here  except  in  those  sections  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  Guano,  and 
was  there  considered  quite  a  matter  of  course, — really 
excites  the  astonishment  of  our  contemporary.  In 
Great  Britain  it  would  almost  have  been  considered  a 
revolutionary  movement.  Read  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

The  proceedings  are  valuable  from  the  facts  communi¬ 
cated,  and  also  from  the  illustration  the  Convention  pre¬ 
sents  of  the  character  of  American  agriculturists.  While 
the  greatest  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  obtaining  an  agricultural  deputation, 
and  while  these  deputations  have  mainly  consisted  of 
Members  of  Parliament  resident  in  London,  a  Convention 
of  farmers  meets  in  Washington — invites  the  agricultural 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  seats  in  the  Convention— continues  their  sittings 
for  several  days,  and  adopts  memorials  which  were  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Union  !  That  this 
was  an  undue  prominence  asserted  by  practical  agricul¬ 
turists  seems  to  have  been  conceived  by  no  one  in  the 
United  States,  though  a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of 
British  farmers,  would  awaken  not  only  surprise,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  create  some  alarm  at  such  a  display  of  independence 
and  self-action.  Most  parties,  however,  will  believe  that 
by  this  ready  and  general  co-operation,  American  agri¬ 
culture  has  an  element  of  power,  the  absence  of  which 
has  been  frequently  presented  in  the  past  of  British  agri¬ 
culture. 

English  Beans  in  the  United  States. — The  N.  E. 
Farmer  speaks  os  the  large  varieties  of  beans,  such 
as  the  Flowering  Marsh,  which  are  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  England  for  feeding  horses,  and  says — 


“  This  practice  has  not  found  favor  in  this- country  yet, 
probably  from  the  want  of  some  one  or  more  to  lead  in 
it.”  We  have  planted  the  bean  spoken  of,  and  know 
of  others  doing  the  same,  but  no  success  ever  attended 
the  experiment  in  our  own  case,  or,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  other.  The  climate  seems  unsuited  to  their 
perfect  growth — they  flourish  well  for  a  time,  and  then 
turn  black,  shrivel  up,  and  fail,  partially  or  entirely, 
in  producing  fruit. 

Cochran’s  Agricultural  Book-Keeping. — In  re¬ 
ply  to  numerous  correspondents  who  have  inquired 
where  this  may  be  procured,  we  desire  to  state  that 
we  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Cochran  of  Detroit,  some 
sets  of  his  books,  which  are  for  sale  at  $2  each — or 
$2.30  where  we  have  to  send  them  by  mail,  pre-pay¬ 
ing  postage.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  system 
of  keeping  farm  books  has  not  only  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  many  who  have  examined  it  carefully,  but 
that  several  of  our  correspondents  have  tried  it  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice,  and  found  it  to  meet  their  highest  ex¬ 
pectations.  Each  set  includes  a  book  of  instruction  in 
the  system,  and  blank  Day  Book  and  Ledger. 

Fine  Bears. — Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  have  our  thanks  for  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  as  rich  and  well-grown  pears  as  one  need  desire 
to  look  upon,  or  to  eat.  May  no  blight  ever  come  near 
their  trees  ! 

Maine  State  Fair. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber,  dated  Saco,  Sept.  29 : — “  Our  State  Fair 
went  off  very  well  last  week — best  show  of  stock  we 
have  ever  had.” 

Sales  of  Horses. — An  auction  sale  of  horses  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  late  exhibition  at  Springfield, 
when  eight  or  ten  horses  were  sold.  Sontag’s  colt  was 
bought  by  Hon.  W.  II.  Ladd  of  Ohio,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,500.  Nicholas,  a  Messenger  and  Morgan  stallion, 
owned  by  John  Maynard  of  Hollis,  N.  II.,  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Chamberlin,  for  $1,025.  The  thoroughbred  stal¬ 
lion  Hard  Times,  was  put  up  at  $2,000,  but  was  not 
sold.  The  other  prices  were  from  $150  to  $350.  The 
Ohio  Farmer  states  that  the  Messrs.  Ladd  of  Richmond, 
0.,  have  sold  their  famous  “  Old  Bush  Messenger,”  to 
Gen.  John  S.  Goe  of  Brownsville,  Pa. 

The  Peach  Tree. — Some  years  since  there  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  paper  which  I  took,  a  communication  promis¬ 
ing  a  discovery  of  the  writer’s,  (which  he  said  he  had 
thoroughly  tested,)  for  rendering  the  peach  in  all  sit¬ 
uations,  a  healthy  and  long  lived  tree.  I  looked  ea¬ 
gerly  for  the  promised  secret,  but  it  never  appeared. 
M.  M.  B.  [Many  such  supposed  discoveries  are  an¬ 
nounced  without  due  consideration.  Probably  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  further  experience  convinced  him  of  his  error  ] 

The  Sorgho  amd  Imphee  in  France  —Mr.  Howard, 
in  his  last  letter  from  Paris,  to  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
says — “The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  is  chiefly  cultivated 
here  for  distillation.  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  inform  me  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sugar 
from  it  is  so  great,  that  the  plant  will  not  be  grown  in 
France  for  that  purpose,  though  they  think  it  will  be 
profitable  for  making  alcohol.  I  should  remark  in 
passing,  that  Messrs.  V.,  A.  &  Co.,  assure  me  that  the 
Imphee, — the  variety  of  IIolcus  about  which  there  has 
been  considerable  talk  in  America, — has  not  proved 
an  object  of  cultivation  in  France,  yielding  less  sac¬ 
charine  matter  than  the  common  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.” 
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A  Good  Rule  on  the  Farm. — A  rule  which  would 
teach  careless  hands  what  no  amount  of  instruction 
can  do,  is  suggested  by  the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  viz :  If 
ony  one  use  an  implement  or  tool  for  purposes  for 
which  it  was  not  intended,  and  breaks  or  injures  it, 
ho  shall  pay  the  full  damage.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
uses  a  shovel  instead  of  an  iron  bar  for  prying  stones 
or  roots,  and  breaks  it,  let  him  pay  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  good  ;  and  so  of  every  implement 
injured  by  sheer  misapplication  or  carelessness.  Hay¬ 
forks  were  made  for  pitching  hay,  but  they  are  often 
broken  by  throwing  down  upon  the  floor,  the  jar  mak¬ 
ing  the  tines  fly  like  glass.  The  Editor  says:  “If 
every  tool  on  a  good-sized  farm  were  always  clean  and 
in  its  place  when  not  in  use,  it  would  be  worth  the  in¬ 
terest  on  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  annually,  to 
most  farmers.”  The  subject  needs  more  attention. 

The  Exhaustion  op  the  Soil. — We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  all  the  way  from  Newton  county,  Arkansas, 
signed  “  A  Small  Farmer,” — querying  why  we  should 
say  so  much  about  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  under 
ordinary  farming,  when  heavily  timbered  wild  lands, 
supporting  “a  vegetation  twenty  times  the  bulk  of 
any  crop  that  is  grown,”  are  rather  enriched  thereby 
than  impoverished.  Hence,  our  correspondent  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  we  should  look  to  “some  other 
quarter  for  the  cause  why  lands  in  cultivation  decrease 
in  fertility.”  *  *  *  If  A  Small  Farmer  has  a  cask 

of  vinegar  or  molasses,  and  every  time  he  draws  a 
pint  from  the  spigot,  will  pour  it  directly  back  into  the 
bung,  he  will  find  the  contents  of  the  cask  last  him 
considerably  longer  than  if  he  carries  what  is  taken 
out  of  it  to  the  table  for  consumption.  The  “wild 
timbered  lands”  not  only  have  an  annual  dressing  of 
their  own  leaves,  perhaps  heavier  than  any  farmer 
manures,  but  the  gradual  decay  of  the  trees,  as  by 
degrees  they  or  their  boughs  fall  down  and  mingle 
once  more  with  the  soil,  returns  to  it  even  more  than 
has  been  taken  from  it.  All  the  elements  this  heavy 
growth  has  derived  from  the  air  as  well  as  those  it  has 
taken  from  the  earth,  are  in  new  forms  deposited  to 
support  in  turn  another  generation  of  vegetable  life. 
Whereas  in  farming,  there  is  a  continual  drawing  off 
from  the  field  of  all  it  yields,  or  nearly  all,  and  the 
expectation  is  in  too  many  cases  that  this  constant  ab¬ 
straction  can  be  carried  on  forever  without  coming  to 
an  end.  There  are  few  casks  so  large  that  they  have 
no  bottom. 

New  Way  of  Marketing  Pigs. — A  Pennsylvanian 
merchant,  having  concluded  to  go  to  farming,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  bought  75 
acres  of  land  near  Lancaster,  and,  as  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  agriculture,  save  that  he  once  fattened  a  pig, 
concluded  to  go  into  hog  culture,  pretty  extensively. 
He  accordingly  erected  extensive  buildings,  stocked 
them  with  the  fashionable  breeds,  and  now  always  has 
pigs  for  sale.  The  method  by  which  he  disposes,  of 
them,  is,  to  offer  to  every  purchaser  the  pick  of  his 
pigs  without  regard  to  age,  size,  or  sex,  at  a  certain 
price — say  $5— with  the  condition  of  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  and  instant  removal — never  varying  from  these 
terms  to  reserve  a  pi<r,  for  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
though  paid  for  The  plan  works  well — purchasers 
come  freely,  every  one  has  the  best  and  is  satisfied, 
and  many  are  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  a  fancy 
taken  to  particular  animals. 


Old  vs.  New  Corn,  for  Pork-making. — Conversing 
with  an  old  farmer  recently,  he  stated  that  one  bushel 
of  old  corn,  ground,  was  worth  two  bushels  of  new  corn 
in  the  ear  for  making  pork.  That  it  is  of  superior 
quality  we  do  not  doubt,  but  think  this  estimate  of  the 
difference  rather  higher  than  facts  will  warrant.  Some 
farmers  feed  new  corn  in  preference  to  old — both  in  the 
unground  raw  state — thinking  the  grain,  before  it  is 
fully  hardened,  more  readily  and  fully  digested,  and 
sweeter,  though  perhaps  not  so  oily  in  character.  The 
point  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  and 
those  who  can,  we  hope  will  communicate  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

Feed  for  Cows. — A  Maine  dairyman  finds  clover 
much  better  than  the  low-land  grasses  for  producing 
milk — testing  the  matter  by  accurate  experiment.  He 
says  he  never  made  as  much  milk  with  any  kind  of 
feed  as  with  a  mixture  of  oats  and  potatoes  ;  the  milk 
was  also  of  good  quality.  Potatoes,  it  is  well  known, 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk  at  the  expense  of  quali¬ 
ty — perhaps  oats  are  just  the  grain  needed  to  make 
the  amendment. 

Weeds  for  Feeding  Swine. — A  lady  farmer  in 
New-Hamshire  boils  the  weeds,  which  her  little  boys 
collect  about  the  premises,  then  cuts  them  up  and  adds 
a  little  bran  and  the  kitchen  slops,  and  feeds  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  her  pig.  It  likes  the  feed  and  thrives  upon  it, 
and  she  thinks  that  weeds  thus  boiled  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  same  bulk  of  potatoes.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  feed  weeds  to  pigs,  but  we  never  heard  of  their 
being  boiled  for  the  purpose  before.  Many  kinds,  they 
eat  heartily,  raw,  and  any  useful  disposal  of  them  is  to 
bee  ommended. 

Large  Sale  of  Ayrshires. — E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
of  Mount  Hope,  near  this  city,  contemplating  a  pro¬ 
longed  absence  in  Europe,  last  week  disposed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  well-known  fine  herd  of  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle  to  Mr.  William  Birnie  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  purchase  included  twelve  cows  and  heifers,  all  of 
Mr.  P.’s  own  breeding,  and  the  bull  “  Blossom,”  bred 
by  Messrs.  Hungerford  and  Brodie  of  Jefferson  county 
— being  the  entire  herd  with  the  exception  of  two  two- 
year-old  bulls,  which  are  still  for  sale.  These  cattle 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  even  to  the  fine  herds  of 
the  Connecticut  river  valley,  whose  superior  stock, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

Improved  Stock  for  the  South. — Mr.  C.  N.  Be- 
ment  of  Poughkeepsie,  recently  shipped  to  Hon.  E.  R. 
Brown  of  Mount  Hope,  Miss.,  three  beautiful  Devon 
heifers,  purchased  of  Mr.  Vassar,  and  bred  at  Spring- 
side — a  splendid  South-Down  ram  from  Mr.  Thorne’s 
flock  at  Thornedale,  and  a  lot  of  fancy  fowls  from 
Springside. 

Potato  Planter. — Among  the  many  agricultural 
implements  exhibited  at  the  late  St.  Louis  Fair  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  farmer  in  his  laborious  work  of 
tilling  the  ground,  we  notice  a  “  Potato  Planter,” 
made  and  shown  by  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.  of  Louisville. 
Mr.  Young,  a  well-known  correspondent  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press,  and  a  practical  farmer,  says  that  in 
May,  1858,  he  planted  two  acres  of  potatoes  and  two 
acres  of  corn  with  this  machine,  and  found  a  saving  of 
eight  hands  in  potatoes,  and  three  hands  in  corn,  to 
the  acre.  “  Both  have  come  up  even,  and  stand  as 
well,  or  better,  than  if  planted  by  hand.” 
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Farm  Implements. — It  is  a  prominent  object  of  this 
paper  to  give  reliable  information  in  relation  to  any 
new  or  newly  constructed  farm  implements,  after  a 
trial  has  been  made  with  them.  If  therefore  the 
manufacturers  will  forward  to  our  associate  at  Union 
Springs,  any  such  implements,  he  will  give  them  a  full 
practical  trial,  and  if  they  prove  valuable,  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  will  be  reported  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  If  the  implements  are  heavy,  they  may  be 
sent  by  N.  Y.  Central  It.  R.,  and  directed  to  Union 
Springs  ;  but  if  small,  they  should  be  sent  by  Express, 
and  directed,  simply,  “  J.  J.  Thomas,  Auburn.”  All 
etters  for  Mr.  Thomas  should  be  addressed  to  “  Union 
Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.” 


breeds,  was  remarkably  extensive  and  must  have  been 
very  good.  We  notice  the  names  of  about  25  Short- 
Horn  exhibitors,  about  20  of  Devons,  and  nearly  20 
more  under  the  head  of  Herefords,  Ayrshires  and  Al- 
derneys.  The  list  of  exhibitors  in  grades  is  a  very 
long  one,  as  is  also  that  of  Working  Oxen.  The  show 
of  fruit  was  very  large,  particularly  of  Apples,  Grapes 
and  Peaches.  Unfortunately  a  heavy  rain  came  up  on 
Wednesday,  which  must  have  been  a  severe  drawback, 
although  it  was  concluded  to  continue  the  Exhibition 
through  Saturday.  We  have  not  heard  how  the  result 
turned  out  eventually,  but  hope  that  it  was  such  as  to 
encourage  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  continue  their 
praiseworthy  exertions  in  its  behalf. 


Large  Purchase  of  Short-Horns.  —  James  0. 
Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  has  been,  as  our  readers 
are  already  aware,  for  some  time  engaged  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  materials  for  a  fine  Short-Horn  herd.  His 
selections  have  been  uniformly  choice,  and  he  has  not 
been  anxious  to  enlarge  his  operations,  until  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  of  procuring  just  that  description 
of  stock  which  should  exactly  suit  his  somewhat  fasti¬ 
dious  taste.  Mr.  S.  purchased  several  head  at  Mr. 
Alexander’s  last  sale,  and  when  at  the  State  Fair  we 
learnt  that  a  still  larger  and  more  important  addition 
to  his  herd  was  in  contemplation.  The  particulars  of 
the  purchase  we  are  now  able  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  comprises  the  following  animals,  all  from  the 
the  establishment  of  Samuel  Thorne,  Esq ,  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  county : — 

Duke  of  Gloster,  (11,382)— Bred  by  Earl  Ducie,  Tots- 
worth  Court,  and  purchased  at  the  great  Ducie  6ale  in 
1853,  by  Messrs.  Morris  &.  Becar — got  by  “Grand  Duke” 
(10,284) — Dam  Duchess  59th. 

Duchess  64th— Bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Kirkleavington, 
and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord 
Ducie,  in  1853,  by  Samuel  Thorne,  Esq.— got  by  2nd 
Duke  of  Oxford,  (9,040) — dam  Duchess  55. 

Duchess  71st— Bred  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar  in  Eng¬ 
land — got  by  the  Duke  of  “Gloster,”  (11.382) — dam 
Duchess  66th. 

2nd  Duchess  of  Thorndale  —  dam  Duchess  64th,  by 
Young  Balco,  (12,462.) 

Oxford  20th — Got  by  the  Marquis  of  Carrabas — dam  Ox¬ 
ford  5th. 

Romior  Oxford — Got  by  Romeo,  (13,619)— dam  Oxford 
5th. 

Bride  of  Oxford — Got  by  Marquis  of  Carrabas,  (11,789) — 
dam  Oxford  13th. 

Gloster’s  Oxford— Got  by  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  (11,382)— 
dam  Oxford  17th. 

The  Address  at  Syracuse. — Circumstances  un¬ 
avoidably  prevented  our  being  present  during  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Address  at  the  late  State  Fair,  by  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  President  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College.  It  was  devoted  to  Agricultural 
Education,  its  necessity,  its  requirements,  &c.,  and  was 
an  effort  showing  great  research  and  deep  thought  upon 
the  subjects  involved, — fortifying  its  arguments  by 
statistics  and  by  incontrovertible  facts.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  with  its  delivery  in  the  Syracuse 
papers,  and  will  form  a  valuable  feature  in  the  volume 
of  Transactions  in  which  it  appears. 

The  Connecticut  State  Fair.— The  bad  weather 
that  has  operated  so  adversely,  a  year  or  two  past,  to 
the  pecuniary  success  of  the  Connecticut  State  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  led  to  a  general  desire  this  year  to  make  a 
grand  show  that  could  but  place  the  Society  once  more 
“  on  its  legs,”  and  no  better  place  for  holding  it  per¬ 
haps  could  have  been  chosen  with  such  an  aim,  than 
Hartford.  The  entries  were  very  large  in  number,  and 
the  show  of  Horses  and  Cattle  of  different  classes  and 


Recent  County  and  other  Fairs. — We  have  ac¬ 
counts  before  us,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  of 
the  Fairs  at  Amherst,  Northampton  and  Pittsfield  in 
Massachusetts.  Gov.  Banks  delivered  the  address  at 
the  first,  Dr.  Loring  at  the  second,  and  C.  L.  Flint, 
Esq ,  at  the  last.  Though  the  weather  was  generally 
rather  unfavorable,  these  shows  appear,  especially  the 
two  former,  to  have  been  very  well  supported,  and 
pretty  largely  attended.  The  Belchertown  Town  Fair, 
in  the  same  State,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  very 
successful.  From  Pennsylvania  we  learn  that  the 
Chester  County  Show  at  West  Chester,  elicited  a  fine 
display  and  crowds  of  visitors.  Geo.  F.  Roberts,  Esq., 
was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  We  are  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that  in  such  a  grand  agricultural  district,  the 
local  papers  give  no  fuller  reports  of  the  County  Shows. 
The  Bucks  County  Fair  was  held  at  Newtown,  and 
neither  in  the  exhibition  or  attendance  was  there  any 
flagging  manifest  upon  the  achievements  of  previous 
years.  We  note  that  much  credit  is  given  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Wm.  Staveley,  Esq.,  and  other  Managers  for 
their  zeal  and  exertions  in  contributing  to  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  result.  The  Fair  of  the  Lancaster  County  So¬ 
ciety  occupied  several  days,  and  showed  a  gratifying 
advance  upon  last  year  in  the  public  interest  in  this 
recently  organized  enterprise.  The  farmers  of  that 
thrifty  region  should  yield  most  cordial  support  to  an 
association  of  the  kind. 

Michi'gan  State  Ag.  Society. — The  annual  election 
of  officers  for  the  Michigan  Ag.  Society,  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  recent  fair  held  at  Detroit.  Col. 
Charles  Dickey  of  Marshall  was  chosen  President. 
The  Presidents  of  the  County  Societies  in  the  State 
were  made  Vice-Presidents.  Executive  Committee — 
H  G.  Slygh,  Wayne;  A.  S.  Berry,  Lenawee;  James 
Bailey,  Oakland  ;  H.  E.  Degarmo,  Ionia  ;  II.  G.  Wells, 
Kalamazoo;  Archibald  Jewell,  Cass;  J.  E.  Kitton,  St* 
Clair;  D.  C.  Henderson,  Allegan. 

Large  Squashes. — Mr.  J.  Henry  Smith,  a  resident 
of  Equinunk,  harvested  a  few  days  since,  16  winter 
squashes,  the  united  weight  of  which  was  1958  1  2  lbs. 
Average  weight  122  6  -16  lbs.  The  largest  one  weighed 
211  lbs.,  and  measured  7  feet  9  1-2  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference — the  second  weighed  170  lbs.,  and  the  third 
163  1-2  lbs.  United  weights  of  three  largest  squashes, 
544  1-2  lbs — average  181  1-2  lbs.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  above  proves  Wayne  Co.  (Pa.) 
to  be  at  least  “  some  squash,”  if  not  “  some  pumpkins.” 
Paul  S.  Preston. 

What  England  Pays  in  One  Year  for  Manure. 
— It  is  estimated  that  England  pays  annually  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  manure,  more  than  the 
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entire  commerce  of  that  country.  The  total  value  of 
a  year’s  crop  has  been  reported  to  Parliament,  some 
time  ago,  as  being  about  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars — the  crop  includes  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable.  The  turnip  crop  has  been  estimated  in  that 
kingdom  to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

May  Wheat. — Messrs.  Editors — I  will  advise  far¬ 
mers  wishing  seed  of  the  May  wheat ,  to  know  before 
purchasing  whether  it  will  sprout.  Seeing  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  of  9th  Sept,  an  offer  to  supply  it,  I  sent 
to  Buffalo  for  some  ;  but  although  looking  well,  it  will 
not  grow,  but  has  rotted  in  the  ground  where  covered  ; 
and  where  the  drag  or  later  rains  have  left  grains  of 
it  uncovered,  they  are  sound  but  do  not  germinate. 
Whether  the  growers  have  killed  the  grain  (purposely 
or  otherwise,)  by  kiln  drying,  or  that  it  has  been  heated 
in  the  bin,  I  cannot  judge  ;  but  its  vitality  is  destroyed 
in  some  way.  w.  t.  l. 

Weight  of  Corn. — I  observe  in  the  issue  of  Sept 
30th,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  proper  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  on  the  cob.  As  the  weight  of  the  cobs 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  grain  in  some  varieties  than 
in  others,  different  weights  of  unshelled  corn  will  be 
required  to  make  a  bushel  of  different  varieties.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  weight  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  parcel,  take  a  fair  sample  in  the  ear,  weigh  it, 
then  shell  it  and  weigh  the  grain  ;  then  as  the  weight 
of  the  grain  is  to  the  weight  with  the  cobs,  so  is  the 
standard  weight  of  a  bushel  (57  or  60  as  the  case  may 
be)  to  the  weight  of  a  bushel  upon  the  cob  of  that 
parcel.  A.  W.  C.  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Nutting’s  Patent  Grain  Panning  and  Assorting 
Machine. — 

We  have  seen  this  fanning  mill  in  operation  several 
times,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  fanning  and  separating 
mill  ever  invented. — New-England  Farmer. 

We  agree  in  the  high  opinion  pronounced  by  our 
contemporary.  See  Mr.  Warren’s  advertisement  in 
another  column.  Eds  Co.  Gent. 


Fine  Wheat  and  Good  Yield. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent.- — Enclosed  please  find  a  sample  of 
‘Blue  Stem”  winter  wheat,  weighing  63  pounds  per 
bushel.  I  had  four  and  seven-eighths  acres,  and  har¬ 
vested  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one  quarter 
bushels— or  thirty-one  bushels  and  twenty-seven 
quarts  per  acre,  by  measure — or  33  bushels  and  13§ 
quarts  by  weight,  (60  pounds  per  bushel ) 

The  land  was  a  gravelly  loam,  somewhat  inclining 
to  clay  in  spots.  In  1847  it  yielded  8  8  10th  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  but  by  sowing  plaster  and  turning 
under  clover,  it  has  reached  its  present  fertility.  I 
sowed  clover  seed  on  it  in  March  last,  but  the  cold  wet 
rains  in  May,  followed  by  the  unprecedented  hot 
weather  in  June,  and  the  very  rank  growth  of  wheat, 
killed  the  clover ;  consequently  I  have  again  sowed 
the  field  to  wheat.  Last  year  I  sowed  one-half  the 
field  broadcast  and  drilled  the  other  half.  This  year 
I  drilled  the  whole.  It  pays  to  drill. 

I  have  sold  some  of  this  wheat  to  our  millers  for 
flouring,  at  SI  44  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  Club  Spring 
wheat  is  worth  $1.12§.  Oats  50  cents.  Corn  75  cents 
Dairy  butter  20a22  cents.  Dairy  pork  $3.75  per 
100,  live  weight.  No  fruit  of  any  consequence  except 
grapes— and  grasshoppers !  These  have  destroyed  at 
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least  half  of  the  corn  crop  in  this  county.  D.  A.  A. 
Nichols.  Westfield ,  N.  Y. 


CO  R  I  A.  —  This  New  Fertilizer  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  from 
leather  scraps,  dead  animals,  blood,  hair  and  bones,  by  a 
newly  discovered  process — is  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  it  into  direct  competition  with  Guano 
and  super  phosphates.  The  above  mentioned  articles  are 
melted  by  chemicals  and  heat  down  to  a  jelly,  all  the  am¬ 
monia  in  which  they  abound  being  retained.  This  jelly  is 
then  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  barreled  for 
sale.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  “Coria”  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  rest  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Several  new  agents  in  this  manure  give 
it  great  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  those  chemists  who  have 
examined  it — amongst  others  tannic  acid ,  which  gives 
the  firmness  and  flavor  to  the  fruit,  making  it  of  great 
value  for  fruit  trees.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  and  win¬ 
ter  grain,  it  is  beyond  comparison. 

And  we  are  ready  to  put  it  against  Guano  or  any  other 
fertilizer  in  the  market  for  quickness  of  operation  and 
above  all  its  lasting  qualities  in  the  soil.  It  is  packed  in 
new  barrels,  and  will  be  sold  for  $40  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
tare  off.  For  further  information  apply  to 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 
Exclusive  agents  of  the  L.  M.  Co., 

Aug.  19— w6m3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 


Sla^rt-IIoa’Ba  JBebB!  Calves. 


THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  a  few 
superior  bull  calves  with  good  pedigrees.  They  may 
be  seen  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  the  Rhinebeck 
station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 

Aug.  5 — w3tm3t.  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


F©r  tlie  Harvest  off  1858. 


The  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  as  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society. 

Manny's  Patent  with  Wood’s  Improvement. 

IT  is  with  much  pleasure  and  renewed  confidence,  that 
I  offer  my  machine  to  the  Farmers  for  the  coming  har¬ 
vest,  with  all  its  improvements  and  increased  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  combined  Machine  and  single  Mower.  The  large 
sale  the  past  season,  and  great  success  at  the  National 
Trial  of  Harvest  Implements  at  Syracuse  in  July  last, 
where  it  was  awarded  one  Gold  and  two  Silver  Medals,  is 
conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  the  most 
approved  machine  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  the  subscriber 
begs  to  say  that  they  will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  and  are  offered  to  them  on  terms 
accommodating  and  suited  to  the  times.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  furnished  two  scythes,  two  extra  guards,  two 
extra  sections,  one  extra  pinion,  and  wrench. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 


Price  of  Machines  as  heretofore  The  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine  varies  in  price  according  to  width  of  cut  and  its 
adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  $125  to  $150,  delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

Price  of  Single  Mower,  steel  Bar. .  $115.00 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
April  22 — w4ms&mtf  tHoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Now  Ready— Single  copies  Twenty-five  Cents  postpaid 
—One  Dozen  copies  $2.  Agents  Wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs 

F  O  R  1  8  5  9. 

Nearly  One  Hundred,  and  Fifty  Engravings  J 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

I.  FARM  MANAGEMENT— Mr.  Thomas’ Prize  Essay 
— Re-written  and  Amplified,  with  Eighteen  Engravings. 

1.  Different  ways  of  Farming  Contrasted. 

2.  The  Importance  of  Order. 

3.  The  Capital  Required. 

4.  Live  Stock  and  Implements. 

5.  Size  of  Farms  and  Laying  them  Out. 

6.  Fences,  Gates,  Implements,  &c. 

7.  Soils  and  their  Management — Manures,  Rotation  of 

Crops,  Order  of  Operations. 

II.  COUNTRY  DWELLINGS-with  Twenty-five  En¬ 

gravings. 

1.  Design  and  Plans  of  a  Brick  Farm  House. 

2.  Design  and  Plans  of  a  Small  Octagon  House. 

3.  Two  Designs,  with  Plans,  of  Small  Houses. 

4.  Design  and  Plans  of  an  Irregular  Country  House. 

5.  Design  and  Plans  of  a  Square  Built  Country  House. 

6.  Design  and  Plans  of  a  Brick  Villa. with  Tower. 

III.  FURNITURE  AND  RURAL  STRUCTURES  OF 

IRON.  Thirty-two  Engravings. 

1.  Ornamental  Seats  for  Out  and  In-Doors. 

2.  Ornamental  Furniture  and  Vases. 

3.  Wire  Fences  and  Mode  of  Construction. 

IV.  UNDER-DRAINING— A  very  Complete  and  Elab¬ 
orate  Article — with  Twenty-eight  Engravings. 

1.  Advantages  and  General  Principles. 

2.  Laying  Out  Drains  to  render  them  most  Efficient. 

3.  Laying  Out  Drains  on  Irregular  Surfaces. 

4.  Partial  Drainage— Size  of  Bore— Leveling. 

5.  Depth  and  Distance— Mode  of  Cutting— Cost. 

6.  Stone  and  Brush  Drains. 

V.  CULTURE  AND  VARIETIES  OF  THE  PEAR— 

with  Twelve  Engravings. 

1.  Profits  Yielded  under  Thorough  and  Skillful  Culture. 

2.  How  to  Make  them  Thrive. 

3.  The  best  of  the  Old  Sorts. 

4.  New  Varieties— with  Complete  Descriptions  and  En¬ 

gravings  of  the  more  Prominent. 

VI.  OTHER  FRUITS — With  Eight  Engravings. 

1.  The  Best  Varieties  of  the  Peach  for  a  Succeosion. 

2.  Best  Sorts  of  Plums  in  Order  of  Ripening. 

3.  Strawberries— Transplanting. 

4.  Three  New  Staminate  Sorts  of  Strawberries. 

5.  Hardy  Fruits  at  the  West— Contributed  by  a  reliable 

Western  Cultivator. 

6.  Renovating  Old  Trees. 

VII.  RURAL  ECONOMY— Three  Engravings. 

1.  Preserving  Fresh  Fruits. 

2  Keeping  Grapes  through  the  Winter. 

3.  Raising  and  Keeping  Celery. 

4.  Apple  Seed  Washer. 

5.  Protecting  Young  Fruits. 

VIII.  LISTS  OF  NURSERIES— With  Seven  Engra¬ 
vings.  ; 

1.  Capital  Required. 

2.  Lists  of  Nurseries  in  the  United  States,  with  Concise 

Descriptions. 

3.  Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 


Register  is  unsurpassed  by  either  ef  its  predecessors. 
The  Publishers  desire  to  suggest  that  it  offers  peculiar  in¬ 
ducements,  from  its  cheapness  and  usefulness,  for  circu¬ 
lation.  either  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  by  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies,  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in 
seeds  and  Implements,  and  all  interested  in  the  Progress 
and  Improvement  of  the  Farmer. 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  for  the  Terms  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  excelsior  horse  power  trium¬ 
phant  WHEREVER  IT  GOES.  The  above  ma¬ 
chine  has  just  been  awarded  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT 
THE  NEVV-YORK  STATE  FAIR  at  Syracuse,  where 
it  came  into  competition  with  all  other  Horse  Powers  in  the 
country.  The  Proprietor  has  constantly  on  hand  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  machines,  together  with  THRESHERS  and 
SEPARATORS,  CIDER  MILLS,  SAWMILLS,  CLO¬ 
VER  HULLERS,  and  all  other  machines  adapted  to  the 
power.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber  promptly 
attended  to.  RICH.  II.  PEASE, 

Oct.  14— w4tm2t. Albany,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  BULBOUS  ROOTS  AND  PEO¬ 
NIES,  Tulips,  Japan  and  other  Lilies,  Crown  Impe¬ 
rials,  Fritillarias,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Double  Roman 
and  other  double  and  single  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Crocus,  Arums,  Squills,  Ane¬ 
mones,  Ranunculus,  Cyclamens,  Amaryllis.  Dyelytras, 
Babianas,  Achimenes,  Lachenalias,  Oxalis,  Tygridias,  Tu¬ 
beroses,  Ilasmanthus,  Snowflake,  &c.,  as  per  special  Bul¬ 
bous  Catalogue.  Paeonies,  12  varieties,  25  cents  each. 
Chinese  Herbaceous  Paeonies  12  varieties,  25  to 30  cts.  each. 
Tree  Paeonies,  many  varieties,  all  on  own  roots  (none g raf¬ 
ted,)  $1  to  $2  each.  The  prices  will  in  all  cases  be  as  low, 
and  many  lower  than  elsewhere  obtainable  ;  and  we  will 
supply  any  assortments  at  the  lowest  rates  offered  in  any 
regular  advertisement. 

N.  B,  A  General  Priced  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  all  the 
Small  Fruits,  including  136  varieties  of  Native  Grapes, 
with  greatly  reduced  prices,  just  issued.  Descriptive 
Strawberry  Catalogue  of  130  varieties.  The  Catalogues 
of  any  department  are  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose 
stamps  Linnaean  Gardens  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  14— w2tmlt. _ WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

EASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Proprietors  of  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  84  State-street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  received  the 
following  named  first  premiums  at  the  Fair  of  the  Albany 
Comity  Agricultural  Society  just  closed  : 

Best  Reel  and  Cistern  Pump,  Dip.  &$3  ;  Dog  and  Sheep 
Power  for  churning,  Dip.  &  $2  ;  Garden  Roller,  $1  ;  Road 
Scraper,  $1  ;  Churn,  $1 ;  Stalk  and  Hay  Cutter,  $1  ;  Corn 
Planter,  for  horse  or  hand  use,  $1 ;  6  Manure  Forks,  $1  ; 
6  Shovels  and  Spades,  $1 ;  3  Grain  Cradles  and  Scythes, 
$1 ;  Collection  of  Horticultural  Implements,  Dip.  &  $3  ; 
Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Wine  Press,  Dip.  $3  ;  Corn  Sliel- 
ler  for  Power,  Dip.  &  $3  ;  Corn  Stalk  and  Hay  Cutter  do. 
Dip.  &  $3  ;  Green  Sward,  Dip.  &  $3  ;  Mold  and  Stubbie 
Plow,  Dip  $3  ;  2  Horse  Plow  for  general  use,  Dip.  &  $3  ; 
Subsoil  Plow,  Dip.  &  $3  ;  1  Horse  Cultivator,  Dip.  $2  ;  2 
Horse  Cultivor,  Dip.  &  $2  ;  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  Dip. 
&  $5  ;  Clover  Mill  and  Cleaner,  Dip.  &  $5  ;  Potatoe  Plan¬ 
ter,  Potatoe  Hilling  Machine,  Coulter  Harrow,  2  Horse 
Harrow,  very  highly  recommended. 

We  have  lately  connected  with  our  regular  business  a 
Stove  Department  and  offer  the  following  named  well- 
known  Stoves  at  very  low  prices  :  Young  Warrior,  Black 
Prince,  City  Air  Tight,  Sunny-Side,  Little  Dorritt,  Golden 
Egg,  &c.,  and  respectfully  solicit  a  share  of  the  trade  ia 
this  line.  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Oct.  7 — w4tml.  85  State-street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IX.  THE  VERBENA. 

1.  A  Chapter  by  Dexter  Snow,  with  one  Engraving. 

X.  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY-Six  Engra¬ 

vings. 

1.  General  Considerations. 

2.  Plans  of  Poultry  Houses,  Coops  and  Feeding  Troughs. 

3.  Fattening  Fowls. 

XI.  RURAL  MISCELLANY— Four  Engravings. 

1.  Workshops  and  Stormy  Days. 

2.  Street  Trees. 

3.  Hildreth’s  Gang  Plow. 

4.  A  Cheap  Horse  Power. 

5.  Cutting  Grafts. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Hints. 

For  Beauty  of  Illustrations,  (total  144,)  Variety  and 
Value  of  Contents,  it  will  be  conceded  that  No.  5  of  the 

■  — 


R  NUTTING’S  FANNING  AND 

•  ASSORTING  MACHINE.— The  increasing  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  a  machine  as  the  above,  has  long  been 
apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer — and  for  this 
reason,  it  meets  with  the  practical  approval  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  wherever  it  is  introduced  ;  in  fact  no  real 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  if  he  values  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  such,  and  desires  to  sow  only  clean  and  perfect 
seed.  Any  person  or  manufacturer  who  desires  to  make 
a  change  in,  or  addition  to.  his  business,  or  engage  In  some¬ 
thing  substantial  and  profitable,  cannot  do  better  than  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  machine.  A  more  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  “Co.  Gent.”  of  Sept. 
9th,  1858. 

All  applications  for  territory  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  (the  New  England  States  excepted,)  must  be  made 
to  WALLACE  WARREN; 

Sept.  16 — w&mtf.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


1858. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES. 

FOR  SAL  E — The  Prince  Albert  Potatoes  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  who  have  grown  it  the  present  season  to  be 
the  best  yielder  and  best  table  potatoo  that  they  have 
grown  ;  and  out  of  sixteen  varieties  which  I  have  grown 
this  season  on  the  Farm  of  J.  A.  Horton,  Esq.,  we  have 
found  the  Prince  Albert  to  be  the  best.  Not  having  a 
sufficiency  last  spring  to  supply  the  demand,  we  are  now 
ready  to  fill  all  orders  at  the  following  prices  : 

Price  per  Barrel  of  three  Bushels, . . $4.00 

“  “  two  bushels,. .  3.00 

“  “  single  bushel, .  1.50 

The  above  prices  include  all  packing,  and  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Sussex  R.  R.  Depot  at  Newton,  as  may  be  di¬ 
rected,  or  forwarded  by  Express.  Address 
GERALD  HO  WATT, 

Manager  to  J.  A.  Horton, 

Oct.  7 — wltmlt.  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  New-Jersey. 

Andre  leroy’s  nurseries, 

At  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries — the  most  extensive  in 
Europe— has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Stocks,  &c.,  for 
the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  disposition. 

The  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years,  by  numerous  and  important  invoices  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  especial  culture  which  he  has  established  for  that 
market,  upon  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  are  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  proper  and  faithful  execution 
of  their  orders. 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  138  Pearl 
Street,  New-York,  his  sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S. 

Note.— All  advertisements  or  circulars  bearing  the 
name  of  Leroy,  Angers,  must  not  be  considered  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  house,  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruguiere  is  our  Agent.  Address 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  New-York. 

Sep.  2— w&m4m.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Angers,  France. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING.— 

The  best  and  most  prolific  Market  Strawberry ! 
Yields  150  to  200  Bushels  per  Acre  ! — I  am  prepared  to 
sell  plants  of  this  superior  variety  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  The  fact  that  the  Strawberries  of  this  kind, 
marketed  by  me  the  present  season,  were  the  best  and 
largest  sold  in  Albany,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
thrift  and  quality  of  the  plants.  Price,  delivered  in  Al¬ 
bany,  $10  a  thousand— $1.50  a  hundred,  or  $1.00  for  fifty. 
Orders  accompanied  by  cash  promptly  attended  to. 

Address  WM.  RICHARDSON, 

96  South  Pearl  Street, 

July  22 — m&wtf.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TO  PRACTICAL  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 
IIS  FERTILIZERS.— The  NATIONAL  FERTILI¬ 
ZER,  a  modern  compost,  is  prepared  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  L.  Harper,  L.  L.  R.,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  in  the  State 
University  of  Mississippi,  as  also  State  Geologist.  Its 
basis  is  the  Green  8and  Marl  of  New-Jersey,  which  is 
chemically  combined  with  fish  and  pure  animal  bone.  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  for  this  and  foreign  countries  have  been  gran¬ 
ted.  It  is  unhesitatingly  accredited  superior  to  Peruvian 
Guano— strengthening  the  soil  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  exhausting  land  where  applied.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  of  plants  and  all  cereals  is  largely  augmented; 
while  it  supplies  a  continuous  source  of  Fertility.  For 
sandy,  barren  and  abandoned  lands,  and  where  other 
manures  have  failed,  we  ask  but  one  trial,  trusting  solely 
upon  the  rare  constituents  which  this  fertilizer  abundant¬ 
ly  possesses,  and  which  are  so  wholly  and  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  in  an  article  of  fertility,  such  as  is  here  reliably 
represented.  We  would  beg  the  attention  of  Farmers  to 
its  use  the  coming  autumn  for  winter  grain,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  arrested  the  rot  in  potatoes  after  decay  has 
commenced.  Price  oer  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  $35.  For  all  de¬ 
tailed  particulars,  analyses,  directions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  apply  or  send  to  the  office  of  the  National  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Company,  37  Fulton  St,  New-York. 

JOS.  C.  CANNING,  Agent, 
We  would  distinctly  give  notice,  [as  abortive  imitations 
and  attempted  infringements  upon  our  patents  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made,]  that  we  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  other  Fertilizing  Companies  of  any  character  or 
name. _  _ Aug.  ^9— w&.m3mos. 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

UST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  sale  at  this  office — sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  at  $1.75. 


DEDERICK’S  PATENT  PARALLEL  LEVER 
HAY  PRESSES. 

The  subscriber  manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on 
hand  all  sizes  of  this  celebrated  Hay  Press,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  competition  with  any  other  Hay  Press  made.  Also 
a  superior  article  of  Scotch  Harrows  and  Feed  Cutters ,  all 
of  which  he  offers  to  the  public  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  apnlication. 

EDWARD  WILSON, 

Successor  to  Wm.  Deering  &.  Co., 

No.  58,  60,  62  and  64,  Bleecker  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Reference— Davidson  &  Viei.e,  to  whom  orders  may  be 
addressed,  and  of  whom  information  may  be  obtained. 
Aug.  19 — w&mtf 

GOOD  MEDICINES. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &e.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
viscera]  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease.  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once”,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 

LUSTSLE^S 

ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  AND  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  OF  MORGAN  HORSES. 

By  D.  C.  Linsley — Price  $1. 
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Choice  poult 

Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks. 

I  can  spare  a  few  superior  Ducks,  bred  from  the  best 
imported  stock,  crossed  with  excellent  birds  from  the  yard 
of  John  Giles,  Esq.  The  Aylesbury  are  pure  white,  large 
size,  and  have  very  light-colored,  broad  bills,  free  from 
black  spots.  Price  per  trio,  $12.  The  Rouen  ar  ^  gray  or 
mallard-color  ;  are  larger  than  the  Aylesbury,  and  the  best 
I  ever  raised.  Price  per  pair,  $10  Both  varieties  are 
hardy,  prolific,  and  excellent  for  the  table. 

Black  Spanish  and  Dorking  Fowls. 

Can  spare  only  three  or  four  trios  of  each  kind.  My 
Spanish  are  bred  from  English  prize  birds  imported  by 
John  Giles,  Esq.  They  are  white-faced,  tall,  trim-built, 
and  sprightly.  My  Dorkings  are  bred  from  the  excellent 
stock  of  Francis  Rotch,  Esq.,  crossed  with  other  good 
birds.  Price  of  each  variety,  $12  per  trio. 


Game  Fowls  and  Bantams. 

I  can  spare  a  few  young  Game  Fowls.  They  are  a  cross 
between  the  pure  bred  Earl  Derby  strain,  with  white  legs, 
feet  and  toes,  and  the  English  Black-breasted  Red.  I 
know  of  no  better  Game.  When  inature  the  cock  will 
weigh  about  six  pounds.  The  cockerels  have  white  and 
the  pullets  dark  legs.  They  are  six  months  old.  Price  of 
males  $5  ;  or  per  pair  $8. 

Two  trios  of  Golden-Laced  Sebright  Bantam,  and  two 
of  rose-combed  Black  Bantam,  each  at  $6  per  trio. 

No  charge  for  packages.  D.  S.  HEFFRON, 

Oct.  28— w3tmlt  Utica,  N  Y. 


VOLUME  FOURTEEN  OF 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Will  commence  with.  January,  1859. 

This  popular  journal,  established  by  A.  J.  Downing  in 
1846,  and  now  edited  by  J.  Jay  Smith,  embraces  within 
its  scope  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees,  of  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants  and  Shrubs, 
and  of  all  Edible  Plants  ;  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  TasteJ 
with  Designs  for  Ornamental  or  Landscape  Gardening- 
Rural  Architecture  with  Designs  for  Rural  Cottages  and 
Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Lodges,  Gates,  Vineries,  Ice  Houses, 
&c.,  and  the  Planting  and  Culture  of  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Horticulturist  presents  the 
experience  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  in  America  ; 
its  superior  illustrations  and  instructive  and  agreeable  ar¬ 
ticles  make  it  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  general  reader 
interested  in  country  life.  To  all  persons  alive  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  or  country  seats  ; 
to  scientific  and  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil  ;  to  nur¬ 
serymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  this  journal,  giving 
the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements,  experiments  and 
acquisitions  in  Horticulture,  and  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  connected  with  it,  is  invaluable. 

The  work  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  periodical  press,  each  number  containing 
forty-eight,  pages,  embellished  with  original  engravings. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  make  a  volume  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred 
engravings,  many  of  them  drawings  of  fruit  and  flowers 


from  nature. 

TERMS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  in  advance,.. . Two  Dollars. 

One  copy,  two  years,  in  advance .  Three  Dollars. 

Four  copies  to  one  address,  one  year, . Six  Dollars. 

The  Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

One  copy,  one  year,  in  advance, .  Five  Dollars. 

One  copy,  two  years,  in  advance, .  Eight  Dollars. 


Four  copies  to  one  address,  one  year,.  Fifteen  Dollars. 
Fifty  Cents  will  be  invariably  added  to  all  subscriptiotis 
upon  ivhich  Payment  is  delayed  over  Three  Months. 

Specimen  numbers  mailed  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 

Plain  edition  18  cents — colored  edition,  42  cents. 

The  Postage  on  the  Horticulturist  is  only  18  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  quarterly,  in  advance,  at  the  oflice  of  the 
subscriber. 

Volumes  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  in¬ 
dexed  accordingly,  and  we  send  from  that  number  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  may  commence  with 
any  number  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber. 

Bound  Volumes,  in  cloth,  for  1S52,  $3.50.  Volumes  for 
1854,  ’5,  ’6.  ’7,  ’8,  $2.50  each. 

The  publisher  Avould  invite  the  introduction  of 

THE  HORTICULTURIST 

in  neighborhoods,  by  the  formation  of  Clubs,  as  a  most 
desirable  means  of  information  to  all  lovers  of  Rural  Art, 
Gardening,  and  Architecture. 

We  hope  that  every  subscriber  and  friend  will  consider 
himself  duly  authorized  to  act  as  an  Agent. 

Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher, 

Nov.  1 — m2t  25  Park  Row,  IVewr-York. 


FRUIT  BOOKS. 


BY  THOMAS,  BARRY.  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gent,  and  Cultivator 


Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

editors  and  proprietors. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  PIETY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1853,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year. "  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  beeir  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,”— containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
See.— price  $1.00— sent  by  mail  post-paid. 
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Items  for  Present  Consideration. 


SERIES 

No.  XII. 


Last  month  we  endeavored  to  point  out  to  our  readers 
how,  in  a  double  sense,  they  were  themselves  the  main 
spring  of  whatever  of  usefulness  and  interest  The 
Cultivator  has  in  times  past  attained,  or  anticipates 
in  the  future. 

The  moral  of  that  article  will  bear  repetition  :  It  is 
with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness  that  ice  ask  the 
aid  of  every  reader  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
our  next  Volume.  This  is, 

Because  the  subscription  list  of  The  Cultivator 
suffered  seriously  during  the  “  hard  times  ”  of  a  year 
ago.  That  this  was  owing  more  to  the  scarcity  of 
change,  and  the  trouble  of  picking  up  so  small  a  sum 
as  fifty  cents  from  each  member  of  a  large  club,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Co.  Gent.,  a  higher 
priced  paper,  felt  the  revulsion  much  the  less  injurious¬ 
ly  of  the  two.  It  will  need  no  little  labor  to  recover 
our  lost  ground. 

Will  our  friends  unite  to  perform  that  labor  7  IIow 
little  exertion  on  your  part,  reader,  will  gather  togeth¬ 
er  a  list  of  ten  or  twenty  subscribers  for  1859  !  We 
cannot  believe  you  will  find  it  an  unprofitable  task — so 
highly  has  the  testimony  afforded  by  long  experience 
and  close  observation,  led  us  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  reliable  Agricultural  Reading.  Try  the  experi¬ 
ment  ! 

if  any  one  is  disposed  to  object,  “  What  shall  I  get 
for  my  Fifty  cents  ?”  we  suggest  the  following 

Answer. — Look  over  the  Index  contained  in  this 
paper,  showing  what  a  book  the  year’s  numbers  have 
formed,  the  whole  contents  of  which  are  here  laid  be¬ 
fore  you,  so  that  any  subject  can  be  referred  to  as 
easily  as  you  can  find  a  word  in  “  Webster’s  Una¬ 
bridged.”  Nearly  Four  Hundred  pages  compactly 
filled,  requiring  twelve  or  fifteen  columns  of  finely 
packed  type  to  enumerate  and  classify  the  hundreds  of 
articles  on  the  scores  of  subjects  treated.  Such  a  vol¬ 
ume,  at  book-publishers’  prices,  would  be  cheap  at 
two  dollars ! 

You  have  the  reading  of  the  numbers  as  issued,  each 
coming  fresh  to  you  with  the  appointed  month — carry¬ 
ing  you  over  the  farms  of  your  own  and  other  States, 
putting  you  in  intercourse  with  the  shrewdest  of  your 
co-laborers,  and  keeping  you  in  acquaintance  with  all 
that  is  new  and  worthy  of  regard,  as  well  as  warning 
you  of  humbug  and  deception.  And  if  you  are  a 
member  of  a  club,  you  have  only  to  pay  the  postage 
(two  cents)  to  obtain  also 

The  Annual  Register— With  its  full  and  complete 


Almanac,  its  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  original  read¬ 
ing  matter,  and  its  hundred  and  forty  engravings. 

Is  not  this  something  for  one’s  Fifty  Cents?  You 
can  get  it  for  nothing — 

If  you  will  lay  the  subject  before  Ten  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  send  their  subscriptions  with  the  necessary 
85.20  for  the  year. 

You  can  obtain  two  copies  free,  or  a  copy  of  Thomas’ 
Fruit  Cultuiist ,  or  Farm  Implements ,  or  the  bound 
volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  (the  Register  for  1855-6-7,) 
or  a  bound  vol.  of  The  Cultivator  for  either  1853,  ’54, 
’55,  ’56,  ’57  or  ’58,  by  sending  810.40  for  a  club  of 
Twenty  Cultivators  and  Registers  for  1859 

As  some  may  be  already  provided  with  the  Regis¬ 
ter  for  1859,  we  will  send  Eight  copies  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator  alone,  for  83  a  year,  together  with  one  copy  of 
the  Register  as  a  Premium  to  the  Agent ;  we  will 
send  Sixteen  copies  of  the  Cultivator  one  year  for  86, 
with  an  extra  copy  of  both  the  Cultivator  and  Reg¬ 
ister  as  a  Premium  to  the  Agent. 


Terms  of  Cultivator  and  Register  for  18  59. 

One  copy  Cultivator  and  Register,*  ••  75  cents. 

One  copy  Cultivator  alone, .  50  cents. 

Ten  copies  Cultivator  and  Register,*  85  20 
N.  B.  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6 
cents  a  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  U.  S.  postage 
to  the  lines.  To  them  10  copies  of  The  Cultivator 
and  Register  will  cost  85  80. 

We  need  not  remind  our  friends  of  the  importance 
of  beginning  early  to  make  out  their  lists.  We  will 
send  the  Registers  out  to  subscribers  as  heretofore, 
as  soon  as  the  orders  are  received,  so  that  one  who 
subscribes  for  the  Cultivator  for  1859,  will  imme¬ 
diately  receive  back  Twenty  five  Cents  of  his  money 
in  the  form  of  this  valuable  book. 


T3ie  Coumry  Gentleman. 

Subscribers  to  The  Cultivator  who  would  prefer  a 
weekly  journal,  are  reminded  that.  The  Country 
Gentleman  will  begin  its  13th  vol.  with  1859.  The 
Cultivator  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
and  the  Country  Gentleman  is  referred  to  with  con¬ 
fidence  as  standing  at  the  head  of  our  weekly  Agri¬ 
cultural  periodicals.  It  contains  16  large  pages  every 
week — making  two  yearly  volumes  (beginning  respect¬ 
ively  with  January  and  July,)  of  over  400  pages  each! 
furnished  at  the  low  price  of  82  a  year,  or  82  50  when 
not  paid  in  advance.  Subscriptions  commence  at  any 
time. 
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The  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Annual  Register. 

The  price  of  a  Single  Copy  of  each,  to  one  person, 
is  $2  25;  Two  Copies,  $4  00;  Four  Copies,  $7.08; 
Eight  Copies,  $13.16  ;  and  any  larger  number  at  the 
same  rate,  which  includes  the  postage  on  the  Register 
Where,  however,  the  subscribers  are  already  supplied 
with  the  Register,  or  do  not  wish  it,  we  will  send  the 
Country  Gentleman  alone  as  follows : — Three  Copies 
for  $5  ;  Five  Copies,  $8 ;  Ten  Copies,  $15.  Sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  Twenty- 
six  Cents  a  Year  to  the  above  Terms,  to  cover  United 
States  postage  to  the  Canada  Lines. 

“  RURAL  AFFAIRS ’’—Volume  One. 

Under  this  title  we  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
“Annual  Rrgister  of  Rural  Affairs,”  for  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  in  one  volume,  handsomely  bound- 
price  One  Dollar.  The  Calendar  pages  and  advertise¬ 
ments  which  originally  appeared,  are  now  omitted,  but 
the  difference  in  size  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  paper.  It  forms  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  Museum  on  all  Rural  Subjects, 
ever  issued  at  the  price,  and  contains  440  Engravings  ! 
Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  sell 
this  book,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 


Letter  from  Richmond. 

Tlie  United  States  Ag.  Society’s  Fair. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  25. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  arrived  here  in  the  Saturday 
steamer  and  railroad  from  Washington,  and  found 
Gen.  Tilghman,  President,  and  Maj.  Poor,  Secretary 
U.  S.  Ag.  Society,  present.  A  large  number  of  per- 
ecns  at  the  hotels  were  present  to  attend  the  exhibition 
to  open  on  Tuesday.  The  number  of  entries  has  been 
tolerably  large,  and  the  exhibition  promises  a  good 
show  of  Short-Horns,  Devons,  Herefords,  Ayrshires, 
Alderneys,  and  Fat  Cattle  ;  a  very  fine  show  of  sheep 
— Fine  Wools,  South  Downs,  and  Long  Wools,  and  a 
very  good  show  of  swine.  The  display  of  horses,  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  their  stalls,  will  be  an  excellent 
one  in  the  various  classes.  Implements  a  very  credi¬ 
table  exhibition.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  State  repre¬ 
sented.  Emery  Biothers’  horse  power  was  put  up  to¬ 
day,  and  the  steam  saw  mill  for  lumber  regions,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  our  Watertown  Fair,  is 
here  so  improved  as  to  be  in  addition  a  moveable  farm 
engine,  and,  as  I  learn,  in  use  in  Virginia  to  great 
acceptance.  Rathbone  &  Co.  have  their  stoves  on  the 
grounds,  and  they  will  doubtless  attract  as  much  at¬ 
tention  here  as  they  did  at  our  Fairs. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  show  is  held  are  the  same 
heretofore  occupied  by  the  State  Ag.  Society,  and 
though  too  small  for  the  present  exhibition,  are  the 
best  arranged  I  have  ever  seen.  The  main  show 
grounds  contain  eleven  acres.  Stalls  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  are  arranged  around  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  fences,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  fences — they  are 
wide  enough  for  a  covered  walk  in  front  of  the  stalls 
— above  the  stalls  places  prepared  for  fodder  are  filled 
with  hay,  corn-stalks,  &c.,  ready  for  use — a  wide  grav¬ 
el  way  from  the  entrance  gate  at  one  corner,  passes 
round  the  entire  grounds.  Tents  with  permanent 
structures  for  horticultural  and  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions  are  arranged — and  a  large  tent  with  seats  in  the 


form  of  an  amphitheatre  prepared  for  speakers  and 
the  audience.  The  residue  of  the  grounds  are  in  fine 
sod,  divided  off  into  figures  like  a  fine  landscape  gar¬ 
den,  on  which  the  various  implements  are  displayed. 
These  plats  have  shrubbery  upon  them — and  the  whole 
effect  is  admirable — all  the  buildings  are  whitewashed 
and  make  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Adjoining 
these  grounds  a  wide  entrance  leads  into  the  horse 
grounds,  containing  four  acres,  with  stalls  on  the  sides 
arranged  as  the  main  grounds.  The  remaining  side 
has  tiers  of  seats  for  spectators  to  view  the  horses — the 
track  being  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  I  should  judge 
— and  it  is  also  proposed  to  have  speaking  each  day  at 
12  o’clock,  in  connection  with  these  arranged  seats, 
which  will  accommodate  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Cushing,  the  orator  of  the  Fair,  is  here.  To¬ 
morrow  at  10  o’clock  the  opening  services  are  to  be 
held  on  the  grounds,  with  an  address  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Central  Society,  and  a  response 
from  Prest.  Tilghman  of  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  evening  meetings,  if 
practicable,  and  a  banquet  I  understand  is  to  close  the 
proceedings  on  Friday  night.  How  much  that  will  im¬ 
prove  agriculture,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  have  met  here  many  leading  and  practical  far¬ 
mers  from  this  State,  Ohio,  Maryland,  &c.,  and  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  ag.  editors  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  prospects  of  the  Fair 
are  reasonably  encouraging,  though  the  holding  a  State 
Fair  by  the  State  Society  at  Petersburgh,  will,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  diminish  the  show  from  Virginia,  on  which  at 
the  time  it  was  instituted  great  reliance  was  placed. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  R.  L.  Allen  is  here  from  N. 
Y.,  with  his  mower  and  reaper,  and  W.  A.  Wood  from 
Hoosick  Falls. 

From  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  conversing 
with  gentlemen  here,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  a  very  decided  improvement  is  going  on  among 
the  planters  of  Virginia,  and  in  many  portions  of 
the  State,  a  thorough  system  is  being  adopted  to  re¬ 
novate  their  lands,  and  by  thorough  tillage  and  effi¬ 
cient  manuring,  very  largely  increased  crops  are  being 
raised.  I  met  to-day  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in 
the  State,  who  has  about  40,000  acres.  His  estate  is 
on  the  James  River,  I  think,  below  this  city  some  50 
miles.  He  informed  me  when  he  came  in  possession  of 
the  estate  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  the  largest  crop 
which  tad  been  made.  He  adopted  a  system  of  sys¬ 
tematic  culture,  using  plaster,  lime,  and  clover,  and 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  furrow — had  raised  a  year 
or  two  since  33,000  bushels  of  wheat — and  that  he 
would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  succeeded  in  raising 
45,000  bushels.  He  has  made  large  outlays  in  build¬ 
ings,  having  erected  sixty  comfortable,  well-arranged 
dwellings  for  his  laborers ;  also  several  barns  on  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  his  estate,  one  of  which  cost  him  $10,- 
000.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  with  this  determination 
to  make  his  estate  what  it  should  be,  will  place  it  in 
such  a  position  that  his  successors  will  find  it  a  treasure 
from  which  support  can  be  derived— -a  very  desirable 
inheritance.  J. 

- - ■ 

Hint  for  Thrashers. — A  French  farmer  has  a 
cloth  hung  over  his  thrashing  machine  before  the  feed¬ 
er,  and  a  wooden  chimney  to  the  roof,  taking  away  the 
whole  of  the  dust  while  thrashing — “  a  cheap,  useful, 
and  benevolent  invention.” 
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Fattening  Swine. 

The  chief  end  of  swine  is  fatness— the  great  olyect 
of  his  life  to  become  pork.  Hence  the  best  means  of 
bringing  the  hog  into  a  fit  state  for  the  pork-barrel 
&c.,  is  an  object  occupying  the  thoughts  of  our  farm- 
ing  readers,  and  worthy  of  some  description  in  our 
columns.  We  do  not  propose  to  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  question,  but  to  restate  facts  more  generally 
known  than  practiced  upon  by  pork-growers. 

That  pork  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the 
products  of  the  country,  is  shown  both  by  commercial 
statistics  and  the  late  census — the  number  of  swine  in 
the  United  States  numbering  over  one- fourth  more 
than  either  sheep  or  cattle.  For  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  with  the  farmer  and  laboring  man,  it  fills  an  im¬ 
portant  place  among  the  provisions  secured.  It  is  the 
great  stand-by  to  be  depended  upon  when  other  meats 
fail — and  keeping  long  and  well,  and  possessing  the 
material  for  cooking  itself,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
vegetable  accompaniments,  it  will  ever  retain  its  place 
where  economy  is  studied,  and  hearty  strength- sus¬ 
taining  food  is  desired. 

In  the  country  and  small  villages,  many  families 
keep  one  or  more  pigs  for  the  purpose  of  consuming, 
the  slops  of  the  kitchen,  the  refuse  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  orchard  and  garden,  and  to  furnish,  after 
some  weeks  of  higher  feeding  in  the  fall,  a  supply  of 
meat  for  family  use.  This  is  true  economy  where  it 
may  be  practiced,  for  much  upon  which  swine  will 
thrive,  will  otherwise  be  wasted  from  every  garden  and 
kitchen.  The  expense  of  finishing  the  fattening  will 
be  small,  as  a  few  bushels  of  corn,  rye,  or  barley  meal, 
mixed  with  sour  milk,  or  used  for  thickening  a  mush 
of  boiled  small  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  apples, 
and  the  like,  will  make  a  fair  article  of  pork. 

Most  large  farmers  keep  from  six  to  twenty  or  more 
swine,  to  turn  into  marketable  commodity  those  pro¬ 
ducts  not  otherwise  to  be  “  cashed,”  and  also  to  con¬ 
sume  more  or  less  of  the  corn  crop.  The  slops  of 
the  dairy,  the  refuse  fruit,  roots,  and  vegetables,  are 
thus  used  up,  if  not  at  a  high  rate  of  profit,  still  at  a 
remunerative  one,  all  things  considered. 

To  fatten  swine  profitably,  it  is  important  to  com¬ 
mence  early  in  autumn,  not  only  to  consume  the  ma¬ 
terial  above  named,  but  for  the  reason  that  mild 
weather  is  much  more  favorable  to  taking  on  flesh  than 
that  of  a  severer  character.  In  very  cold  weather  con¬ 
siderable  food  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  animal  heat,  and  the  less  need  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  this  respect,  the  more  rapidly  will  flesh  be  ac¬ 
cumulated.  It  i3  well  therefore,  not  only  to  begin 
early,  but  to  provide  warm  shelter  and  comfortable 
feeding  plaecs.  A  good  pen  is  a  matter  of  economy, 
for  a  discontented,  restive  animal  will  never  fatten 
well,  though  there  may  be  small  lack  in  the  eating 
power  at  any  time.  Proper  sleeping  apartments,  dry, 
well  littered  and  well  ventilated,  are  also  requisite. 
Pure  air,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  animal  which  breathes. 

Experiments  unite  in  showing  the  importance  of 
cooking  food  for  swine.  Stephens  remarks  in  “The 
Book  of  the  Farm,”  that  “it  has  been  ascertained 
that  pigs  fatten  much  better  on  cooked  than  on  raw 
food.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time 
and  material,  to  attempt  to  fatten  pigs  on  raw  food  of 
whatever  kind ;  for  though  some  sorts  of  food  fatten  i 


better  than  others  in  the  same  state,  yet  the  same  sort 
when  cooked,  fattens  much  better  than  in  a  raw  state.” 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  grain,  ground  and  slightly  fermented  is 
thought  by  some  experimenters  to  be  equal  to  meal  in 
a  cooked  state.  It  may  be  that  it  is  better  relished, 
and  hence  more  is  consumed,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  the  management  in  feeding  which  tends  to 
the  largest  consumption  of  food  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  animal,  is  generally  the  most  economical. 

The  comparative  value  of  different  grains  for  fat¬ 
tening  pork  has  not  been  so  closely  tested  as  is  desira¬ 
ble,  but  without  question,  Indian  corn  stands  first  on 
the  list.  Rye  and  barley  come  next — and  late  re¬ 
searches,  as  well  as  experiments  by  practical  farmers, 
give  the  latter  grain  a  more  prominent  position  than 
it  has  heretofore  held  in  this  respect.  We  have  made 
considerable  use  of  barley  meal  for  feeding  purposes, 
the  past  year,  and  are  so  well  satisfied,  that  we  shall 
use  it  more  largely  in  future.  We  would  suggest  to 
farmers  its  employment  for  early  feeding,  before  the 
corn  crop  matures,  believing  they  will  find  it  profita¬ 
ble  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  feeding,  it  is  important  to  supply  hogs, 
and  all  fattening  animals,  with  just  as  much  as  they 
will  consume  without  wasting,  either  by  leaving,  or 
by  imperfect  digestion.  If  no  more  is  given  than  just 
enough  to  support  the  natural  growth,  no  fat  can  be 
accumulated.  To  give  them  as  much  as  they  can  use 
and  no  more,  is  the  true  economy,  for  as  above  hinted, 
the  quicker  the  fattening  process  can  be  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  less  the  expense  in  care  and  material. 

The  full  discussion  of  our  subject — including  the 
proper  age  of  fattening — the  previous  rearing  and 
management — the  preparation  of  food — the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pens — the  attention  which  should  be  given  to 
the  important  item  of  their  manure,  etc. — must  be  left 
for  the  future.  We  invite  correspondents  to  give  us 
their  views  on  these  questions. 

Draining. 

A  Canada  correspondent  writes,  “  I  have  been  drain¬ 
ing,  ‘  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,’  which 
is  to  make  a  cut  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  one  and 
a  half  wide,  and  fill  with  stones.  This  I  find  to  bo 
very  expensive,  and  I  wish  to  know  through  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  if  there  is  any  cheaper  mode.  You  need  not 
recommend  tiles,  for  they  are  not  to  be  had  here — but 
if  a  different  form  of  cut  and  filling  will  suit  better,  I 
would  be  happy  to  know  something  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Ditching  is  unavoidably  an  expensive  operation.  If 
it  were  not  so,  every  good  farmer  would  soon  have  all 
his  land  thoroughly  underdrained.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  cutting  of  the  drain  only,  can  be  done  for  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  rod,  if  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  deep.  Yet  costly  as  it  is,  it  commonly  pays 
for  the  cost  by  the  increase  of  crop  in  two  to  three 
years,  and  sometimes  one  year  makes  a  full  return  of 
all  expense.  Our  correspondent  could  probably  get  his 
ditching  done  at  less  cost  by  cutting  the  drains  a  foot 
wide  instead  of  one  and  a  half,  as  at  present.  It  is 
only  where  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  to  pass 
through  it,  that  more  than  ten  inches  or  a  foot  at  the 
bottom  is  needed  for  a  stone  channel.  If  the  descent 
is  rapid,  a  narrower  drain  is  needed  than  where  the 
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ditch  is  nearly  on  a  level.  The  character  of  the  stone 
used  also  controls  the  width.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
Jlat  stone,  a  much  narrower  cut  will  answer  as  shown  in 
in  the  Illustrated  Register  1859.  See  also  an  article 
in  The  Cultivator  for  March  last,  p.  92. 

A  brush  drain  may  sometimes  be  made  cheaply ; 
and  where  the  digging  is  very  easy,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  small  and  the  descent  rapid,  it  answers  a  good 
purpose  for  many  years. 

- O - 

Pitting  Potatoes  and  other  Roots. 

Messrs.  Editors — Potato  harvesting  being  now  at 
hand,  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place  on 
that  important  operation,  as  a  great  many  are  lost  by 
not  being  properly  stored.  Potatoes  should  be  dug  in 
dry  weather.  When  dry,  put  them  in  heaps  six  feet 
wide,  and  as  high  as  they  will  run,  covering  them 
with  straw  or  any  dry  material.  This  is  to  sweat  them. 
Let  them  remain  in  this  pit  (as  it  is  generally  called,) 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  after  which  sort  them  care¬ 
fully,  keeping  the  large  and  small  separate.  This  is 
important.  If  they  are  put  up  together,  the  small 
ones  will  rot  from  the  heat  of  the  large  ones ;  they, 
not  being  ripe,  are  liable  to  rot;  consequently  cause 
the  large  ones  to  rot. 

When  pitting  them,  if  they  are  not  dry  and  perfectly 
ripe,  quick  lime  should  be  well  sprinkled  among  them 
when  put  in  permanent  pits.  Mark  your  ground  three 
feet  wide  ;  then  throw  earth  on  this  about  three  inches 
thick,  which  elevates  the  foundation  above  the  surface  ; 
beat  this  well  with  the  back  of  the  spade  to  harden  it ; 
then  lay  on  lime  an  inch  thick.  It  is  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  lay  straw  under  the  potatoes.  This  in  all  cases 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  straw,  from  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  and  potatoes,  becomes  wet ;  the  potatoes  lay¬ 
ing  on  this  will  rot,  or  commence  growing  if  it  should 
in  the  least  heat.  You  then  commence  laying  on  your 
potatoes,  bringing  them  up  so  as  to  get  but  one  potato 
in  width  on  the  top.  You  then  lay  on  them  a  foot,  or 
more  of  dry  straw ;  then  commence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  potatoes  to  lay  the  earth  on,  two  feet  thick  all 
around,  drawing  it  in  at  the  top  to  eighteen  inches- 
This  should  then  be  covered  with  boards,  (in  case  of 
rain,)  and  let  stand  for  three  or  four  days  to  allow  the 
steam  to  pass  off.  I  should  have  remarked  that,  in 
covering  with  the  earth,  you  must  tramp  it  down  so 
that  there  will  be  no  chance  of  its  cracking  or  settling. 
When  you  get  to  the  top  and  finishing  off,  a  man  gets 
on  the  top  with  a  spade,  and  as  the  earth  is  thrown  to 
him,  he  forms  the  top  by  rounding  it  and  beating  the 
mould  well  down. 

After  the  pit  is  completely  frozen,  take  leaves  and 
cover  it  over  from  one  to  two  feet  deep.  To  keep  these 
on  the  pit,  lay  some  coarse  grass,  straw,  branches,  or 
any  thing  to  prevent  them  blowing  off.  The  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  keeping  potatoes  consists  in  the  air 
being  excluded,  and  your  potatoes  in  the  spring  come 
out  of  such  heaps  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  stored  ; 
whereas  when  they  are  put  in  a  cellar  where  the  air 
acts  on  them,  in  the  spring  they  are  soft,  and  will  not 
command  the  price  that  pitted  potatoes  will. 

In  pitting  ruta  bagas,  carrots,  mangold  wurzel,  &c  , 
you  can  with  safety  allow  them  to  be  four  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  drawing  them  to  a  head  as  potatoes ;  they 
should  not  be  more  than  four  feet.  I  have  tried  them 
at  five,  but  found  they  heated,  and  was  obliged  to 


take  them  down.  By  covering  them  with  straw  six 
inches,  fifteen  inches  of  earth  will  be  sufficient. 

On  the  top  of  these  pits,  in  closing  up,  there  should 
be  chimneys  left  every  ten  feet  apart.  This  is  done  by 
placing  a  sheaf  of  straw  on  the  Btraw  that  covers  the 
bulbs,  and  filling  the  earth  around  it  to  the  level  of  the 
pit  top,  letting  it  stand  all  the  winter.  This  allows  all 
the  moisture  to  pass  off,  and  prevents  their  heating. 
These  pits  require  no  outside  covering  like  potatoes. 
If  they  should  get  a  little  frost  it  will  not  injure  them. 
They  also  should  be  stored  in  dry  weather.  If  your 
roots  get  frozen,  by  throwing  them  into  cold  water  for 
a  short  time  it  will  draw  it  all  out.  There  is  no  time 
lost  in  this,  as  they  should  in  all  cases  be  washed  or 
scraped  clean  before  feeding,  either  raw  or  boiled. 
Gerald  Howatt.  Newton ,  N.  J. 


Solution  of  Bones  in  Sulphuric  Acid. 

AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

Messrs  Editors — In  your  article  on  “Composts — 
Muck  and  Dissolved  Bones,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  23d  of  September,  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made  in  relation  to  the  solvent  powers  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  bones,  which  experience  does  not  war¬ 
rant,  and  which  should  be  corrected  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  prepare  the  valuable  compost 
recommended. 

The  statement  was  copied  by  you  from  Mr.  Brown’s 
article  on  Muck,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1856,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“  Bones  may  readily  be  brought  into  forms  of  paste 
by  applying  five  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  100 
pounds  of  bone.  If  the  bones  have  been  ground,  half 
this  quantity  will  be  sufficient.” 

Mr.  Brown  could  not,  I  am  satisfied,  have  tried  this 
himself,  but  must  have  taken  it  from  some  work  upon 
agriculture,  and  in  copying  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  necessary.  Prof.  Norton  recommends 
the  use  of  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  acid  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  bones,  when  whole  bones  are  used,  and 
from  25  to  45  pounds  of  acid  to  the  hundred  of  bone 
dust.  If  just  enough  acid  is  used  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  the  bone  phosphate  in  the  bones,  about  thirty 
pounds  of  acid  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  bones  would 
be  necessary  ;  but  in  this  case  all  writers  agree  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  bones  must  be  ground  Jine.  Five  pounds 
of  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  two  or  three  times  its 
volume  of  water,  would  scarely  wet  the  bones,  much 
less  reduce  them  to  a  paste  ;  and  ten  pounds  of  acid 
and  water,  the  quantity  recommended  for  one  hund- 
dred  pounds  of  ground  bones,  would  not  wet  the  mass 
at  all. 

But  Mr.  Brown,  in  common  with  the  lamented  Prof. 
Norton,  and  various  other  writers,  has  fallen  into  a 
grave  error  in  supposing  that  whole  bones  can  be  re¬ 
duced  at  .all  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  structure  of  the 
bone  is  too  close  for  the  acid  to  penetrate  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  therefore  its  action  is  confined  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  making  the  process  very  slow — too  slow  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  A  simple  trial  will  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  I  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge.  On  one  occasion  I  took  some 
bones  that  had  been  picked  up  about  the  yard,  broke 
them  into  pieces  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length, 
and  treated  them  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  re¬ 
commended  by  Prof.  Norton.  I  turned  over  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  mixture  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week 


Shares”  Patent  Coulter  Harrow 

The  above  cut  gives  a  representation  of  Mr.  Shares’ 
Coulter  Harrow.  The  committee  of  the  Conn.  State 
Ag.  Society,  who  examined  it  at  their  State  Fair,  speak 
of  it  as  follows: — “The  frame  work  is  similar  to  a 
three-cornered  harrow.  The  advantages  lie  in  con¬ 
s' ruction  of  the  teeth.  The  coulters  are  broad  thin 
plales  of  iron,  inclining  forward  to  prevent  clogging* 
A  small  mold-board  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 


coulter,  the  whole  acting  like  a  double  gang  of  plows 
It  puts  all  the  seed  under,  any  depth  required  ;  and  no 
matter  how  many  stalks  or  loose  trash  there  is,  there 
appears  to  be  no  liability  to  clog.  This  harrow  was 
tried  upon  the  sod.  Instead  of  tearing  and  turning  up 
the  sod,  it  pulverized  the  surface,  similar,  but  much 
more  thoroughly  than  the  cultivator.  For  covering 
grain  it  must  ra,nk  next  to  the  drill  ”  Messrs  Pease  & 
Eggleston  of  this  city,  have  bought  the  right  for  this 
State.  Price  from  $10  to  $17. 


to  week,  and  still  I  had  a  mass  of  hard  bones.  It  is 
true,  the  outside  came  off  gradually,  but  the  process 
was  so  slow  that  months  would  have  been  necessary  to 
effect  the  complete  breaking  down  of  the  bony  struc¬ 
ture. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  referred  to,  I 
have  tried  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  bone  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  latter  having  been  properly  diluted  ; 
this  mixture  has  now; stood  for  a  number  of  days  with¬ 
out  the  bones  evincing  any  sign  of  yielding,  except 
upon  the  outside.  I  have  also  tried  the  proportion  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Brown;  after  standing  more  than 
a  week,  I  can  see  very  little  more  apparent  effect  upon 
the  bones,  than  would  have  been  produced  by  pouring 
so  much  water  upon  them. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that  bones,  whether 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  not,  or  whether  used  in 
composts,  as  top-dressings.  &c  ,  should  be  in  a  fine  state 
of  division  to  be  effective,  the  finer  the  better.  Wm. 
Gilham.  Laboratory  Va.  Mil'y  Institute ,  Oct.  14. 

- o — — — — - - 

Culture  of  the  Peach. 


Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  ha  ve  tor  some  time  been 
collecting  whatever  information  I  could  get  in  regard 
to  the  peach  tree ,  and  in  continuation  of  the  effort  I 
have  concluded  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : — First,  What  character  of  soil  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  propagation  of  the  peach  7  Secondly,  The 
best  location  or  exposure  7  Thirdly,  IIow  should  I 
commence  an  orchard — by  planting  the  trees  or  seed  7 
and  when  is  the  best  time  7  Fourthly,  What  varieties 
do  you  recommend  as  being  the  most  profitable  7  5.  I 

should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
variety  of  currants  for  making  wine,  and  any  other 
information  in  regard  to  propagation  or  management. 
B.  B.  R.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Sept,  1858. 

I.  Any  soil  will  raise  peaches  that  will  grow  good 


corn,  and  which  has  a  good  drainage,  the  climate  being 
right.  Light  soils,  or  those  of  a  gravelly  tendency, 
and  especially  those  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  for  natural 
drainage,  are  generally  preferred  ;  but  our  own  obser¬ 
vations  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  soil  in  which  a  good 
share  of  clay  occurs,  forming  a  fertile  medium  loam, 
is  best.  If  it  has  but  little  clay,  the  trees  are  not  so 
long  lived;  and  the  only  objection  to  a  strong  clayey 
loam,  is  the  usual  want  of  neural  drainage  in  such 
soils.  Tiles  laid  three  feet  below  the  surface  every  25 
feet,  will  obviate  the  difficulty.  A  dry  compact  soil  is 
freest  from  frost— a  peaty  and  spongy  one  is  especially 
liable. 

2  The  best  location  is  along  the  margin  of  our 
freezing  lakes  or  rivers,  across  which  the  prevailing 
winter  winds  blow  and  become  softened  of  their  keen¬ 
ness  by  contact  with  the  open  water.  Away  from 
water,  elevated  situations  are  best— warm  sheltered 
valleys  worst,  because  they  become  warmest  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  promote  a  succulent  late  growth,  which  does 
not  ripen  well  for  enduring  winter,  and  such  valleys, 
being  filled  with  the  cold  air  which  settles  at  their  bot¬ 
tom  during  cold  nights,  are  most  liable  to  intense  frosts, 
lienee  elevated  spots  always  are  surer  of  crops  than 
low  places. 

3.  Expose  the  peach  stones,  mixed  with  earth  or 
sand,  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter — in  spring 
crack  the  stones,  and  plant  the  kernel  an  inch  or  two 
in  depth,  being  careful  that  the  kernel  does  not  dry  in 
the  air. 

4.  Serrate  Early  York,  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  Poole’s  Melocoton,  Ward’s  Late  Free. 

5.  We  know  nothing  of  wine-making, •*  but  suppose 
the  red  currant  (common  red,  or  Red  Dutch)  the  best, 
as  being  the  sharpest  and  highest  flavored. 
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Churning  Mills— Bitter  Cream,  etc. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Some  inquiry  has  recently  been 
made,  (Co.  Gent.  Sept.  16,  p.  177)  for  “  information  in 
relation  to  making  butter  from  sweet  milk.”  The  in¬ 
quirer  u  wishes  to  resort  to  that  method  in  damp  weath¬ 
er,  when  they  cannot  get  the  cream  except  in  a  bitter 
state.”  Perhaps  some  additional  information  on  the 
process  may  be  useful  in  the  case  alluded  to,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  like  character,  and  having  recently  given  the 
matter  some  examination,  we  take  the  liberty  to  offer 
the  following  hints  thereupon. 

Butter  cannot  be  made  from  sweet  milk  or  from  sweet 
cream,  while  they  remain  sweet — they  become  sour  in 
churning  (by  the  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,)  before  the  butter  se¬ 
parates  from  the  buttermilk.*  It  is  only  a  question, 
then  where  the  cream  shall  be  soured — in  the  milk- 
pans,  the  cream-jar,  or  the  churn — to  sour  buttermilk 
ti  comes  at  last. 

This  question  we  shall  discuss  only  incidentally  in 
this  connection,  merely  remarking  that  it  is  thought 
that  in  hot  weather,  the  best  quality  of  butter  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  churning  cream  before  it  sours,  well  cooled, 
and  performing  the  operation  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
From  forty  to  eighty  minutes  is  none  too  little  time  to 
make  from  cream,  sweet  when  put  in  the  churn,  the 
best  super-extra  butter.  Other  conditions,  we  need  not 
add,  must  be  favorable  to  secure  this  result. 

A  Broome  county  dairyman,  who  took  a  premium  at 
our  State  Fair,  on  butter  churned  from  milk,  lets  his 
“  milk  stand  until  it  begins  to  get  thick  or  ‘  loppered,’ 
then  empties  into  the  churn  and  tempers  with  hot  or 
cold  water,  according  to  the  weather,  before  churning.” 
In  hot  weather,  those  who  churn  the  milk  keep  it  as 
cool  as  it  may  be — while  in  cool,  damp  weather  they 
would  warm  the  milk-room  artificially,  to  hasten  the 
process  of  souring.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  add  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  buttermilk  to  each  pan  of  milk  when  strained, 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the 
cream  rises  but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  it  may  be 
that  churning  would,  by  increasing  the  warmth,  so 
hasten  the  process  as  to  prevent  that  bitterness  too  often 
the  result  of  long  standing.  This,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
would  be  the  only  gain  in  the  case  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent.  Whether  it  would  be  better  to  provide  artificial 
heat,  or  to  gain  beat  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  churn  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  he  can  very 
easily  decide. 

Our  own  experience  in  butter-making  from  cream, 
has  shown  us  that  artificial  warmth  is  the  best  means 
of  inducing  cream  to  rise  in  cool,  damp  weather,  and 
that  if  some  means  is  not  employed,  the  cream  is  either 
bitter  or  does  not  fully  rise,  and  that  the  product  of 
butter  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  A  tem¬ 
perature  which  will  secure  the  souring  of  the  milk  in 
thirty -six  hours,  with  us,  produces  the  most  and  best 
cream  ;  less  or  more  time  decreases  the  product  as  well 
as  injures  its  quality.  An  autumn  and  winter  milk- 
room,  opening  from  a  room  in  which  fires  were  con¬ 
stantly  kept  when  needed  for  comfort,  would  best  se¬ 

*  So  say  the  chemical  writers,  but  any  one  who  lias 
milked  a  good  cow  in  winter,  has  seen  little  globules  of 
butter  along  the  sides  of  the  pail,  and  has  found  them  in 
the  strainer  through  which  the  milk  had  been  poured. 
Very  rich  milk  will  produce  some  butter  while  sweet,  un¬ 
der  these  and  similar  circumstances — the  film  of  curd 
holding  the  globule  of  butter  being  broken  by  agitation,  h. 


cure  the  proper  temperature,  and  most  economically  in 
the  case  of  small  or  medium  dairies. 

The  subject  of  butter- making  is  on®  of  wide  and 
varied  bearings — one  which  the  study  of  years  would 
hardly  serve  to  elucidate — and  one  in  which  the  writer 
finds  something  to  be  learned  every  day  of  bis  life.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  dairymen  will  favor  you  with 
frequent  communications  of  their  experience.  II. 
Maple  Hill,  N.  Y ,  Oct.  I,  1858. 

- -  ♦  » - 

Cultivation  of  Orchards. 


Messrs.  Editors— -Will  you  or  some  of  your  ex¬ 
perienced  contributors,  inform  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  most  valuable  paper,  how  I  can  best  protect 
fruit  trees  from  stock  while  the  land  on  which  they 
stand  is  in  pasture  1 

Intending  to  plant  in  fruit  a  piece  of  land  which  is 
too  stony  and  steep  for  constant  cultivation,  but  very 
light  and  rich,  and  finely  adapted  to  fruit,  I  think  of 
setting  four  stakes  about  a  foot  apart  around  the  tree, 
against  which  I  will  build  a  pile  of  rocks,  say  to  the 
height  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  circumference  to  prevent  the  trees  being  reached 
by  horses,  cows,  &c. 

Will  trees  so  walled  about  do  well  7  and  what  kinds 
will  do  best  7  Is  there  a  cheaper  and  better  plan 
where  the  rocks  are  on  the  ground  7 

I  find  that  the  sweepings  of  the  hen  house  drive 
away  the  borer,  and  greatly  improve  the  health  and 
productiveness  of  the  peach  tree.  Will  guano  do  as 
well?  and  what  quantity  would  be  safe  7  “  M.  Cer 

vus.”  Front  Royal ,  Warren  Co .,  Va. 

W e  would  not  in  any  case  recommend  the  turning  of 
cattle  into  orchards,  and  especially  into  young  ones 
All  newly  set  trees  should  be  well  cultivated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  ;  and  the  cultivation  can  be  continued  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  amount  and  increased  value  of  the  crop  will 
more  than  repay  the  additional  labor.  We  would  never 
recommend  the  planting  of  any  land  with  fruit  trees, 
which  cannot  be  afterwards  subjected  to  the  best  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  have  never  seen  a  good  peach  orchard 
of  any  age  seeded  down  to  grass ;  that  is,  we  have 
never  seen  it  continue  to  grow  and  bear  good  fruit  as 
every  thrifty  young  orchard  does,  and  as  every  old  or¬ 
chard  should  do.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  small, 
second-rate  fruit,  and  little  of  it  on  stunted  trees,  may 
seed  their  peach  orchards  down  to  grass.  The  finest, 
on  a  large  scale,  that  we  ever  saw,  was  kept  constant¬ 
ly  mellow  by  repeated  borrowings,  (and  one  plowing  in 
spring,)  no  other  crop,  neither  weeds,  grass,  roots,  nor 
gram,  ever  occupying  the  ground. 

When  apple  orchards  become  large,  they  may  for  a 
short  season  only,  be  converted  to  pasture.  Horses 
may  run  in  before  the  apples  become  large  enough  for 
them  to  eat.  Cows  will  injure  the  trees,  and  probably 
become  choked  with  the  fruit,  and  should  always  be 
kept  out.  Swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  best.  The 
swine  well  be  likely  to  bark  some  of  the  trees,  and  the 
sheep  will  certainly  doit  in  winter,  unless  the  trees  are 
protected.  The  best  protection  is  to  drive  three  or 
more  stakes  about  the  tree,  and  then  tie  on  a  quantity 
of  the  trimmings  of  the  Osage  Orange  hedge,  the 
sharp  thorns  of  which  no  sheep  or  pig  will  desire  to 
encounter.  In  the  absence  of  the  Osage  hedge  trim¬ 
mings,  the  sweet-brier  will  do.  The  piles  of  stone  pro¬ 
posed  will  harbor  mice  ;  and  be  difficult  to  remove  as 
soon  as  the  orchard  is  cultivated,  which  should  be  fre¬ 
quently. 

Guano  will  probably  operate  as  hen  manure  in  ex¬ 
cluding  the  borer,  but  we  cannot  say  what  is  the  largest 
quantity  that  would  be  safe. 
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Experiments  with  Underdraining. 

We  wish  to  give  additional  evidence  to  the  value  of 
underdraining,  by  reporting  all  accurately  stated  ex¬ 
periments.  Having  recently  made  some  on  a  small 
scale,  we  add  them  to  the  list.  The  land  is  a  strong 
loam  in  Cayuga  county,  a  medium  between  a  heavy 
clay  and  a  light  loam.  The  drains  were  cut  two  feet 
nine  inches  to  three  feet  deep,  two  rods  apart,  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  tubular  tile  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
work  being  done  where  the  proprietor  could  not  oversee 
it,  cost  40  cents  a  rod,  or  $32  per  acre. 

The  crops  on  this  drained  land,  the  present  season, 
were  corn  and  spring  wheat — and  being  cultivated  by 
a  tenant,  did  not  of  course  receive  the  best  treatment. 
A  portion  of  the  cornfield  was  on  a  strip  of  undrained 
land.  The  season  proving  unusually  favorable  for  the 
latter,  but  little  difference  could  be  perceived  till  the 
ears  had  set.  It  is  now  found,  however,  that  while  the 
corn  on  the  drained  land  is  at  least  forty  bushels  of 
sound  shelled  corn  per  acre,  the  undrained  portion 
yields  scarcely  thirty  bushels,  and  of  poorer  quality. 

With  the  spring  wheat  (China  Tea)  however,  the 
disparity  is  greater.  Before  draining,  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre  was  regarded  a  good  crop,  and  uncertain  at 
that.  Three  scant  acres  were  sown  last  spring  on  the 
tile-drained  land,  and  yielded  eighty-one  bushels— 
eaual  to  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat 
sold  promptly  for  a  dollar  per  bushel — and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  brought  more  as  seed,  as  it  was  unusually 
fine,  weighing  62  lbs.  to  the  measured  bushel. 

The  time  required  to  repay  the  cost  of  draining 
would  therefore  be  as  follows:— For  the  corn,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  ten  bushels  per  acre,  at  75  cents  per 
bushel,  four  years  would  be  required,  if  all  the  seasons 
were  like  this.  But  they  are  commonly  more  unfa¬ 
vorable — making  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  the 
drains;  the  best  cultivation  would  doubtless  place  the 
time  for  full  repayment  within  three  years.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  spring  wheat  being  twelve  bushels  per 
acre,  at  a  dollar  per  bushel,  repays  the  cost  in  less  than 
three  years. 

Glover — its  Management  and  Value. 


the  roots  of  the  plant  to  strike  down  to  a  greater  depth 
in  the  soil ;  and  if  the  soil  is  good  and  porous,  the 
oftener  the  top  is  cut  off  the  deeper  will  the  root  pene¬ 
trate.  Hence  it  is  pretty  evident  under  sueh  circum¬ 
stances  as  you  name,  that  had  the  whole  field  been 
mowed,  the  roots  of  the  clover  would  then  have  pene¬ 
trated  deep  enough  in  the  earth  to  have  withstood  the 
winter’s  frosts.  In  soils  adapted  to  clover  growing,  it 
is  a  valuable  plant,  much  more  so  I  believe  than  is 
generally  understood,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  crop 
of  clover  does  less  injury  to  the  land  than  most  other 
plants,  providing  the  soil  is  kept  free  from  root  weeds  ; 
and  I  believe  in  some  instances  that  instead  of  dete¬ 
riorating,  that  it  actually  enriehes  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  grown. 

Where  clover  can  be  mown  more  than  once  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  each  time  that  it  is  cut  the  roots  penetrate  to  a 
greater  depth  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  search  of  food; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  this  plant  does  not  receive 
all  its  support  from  the  active  surface  soil,  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  from  a  greater  depth  in  the  subsoil  than  most 
ordinary  farm  crops.  Besides  this,  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  from  experience  and  observation,  that  the  roots 
of  clover  not  only  obtain  a  portion  of  their  food  from  a 
greater  depth  in  the  earth  than  is  penetrated  by  the 
plow,  but  that  those  roots  in  thus  penetrating  the  sub¬ 
soil  in  search  of  food,  actually  bring  up  something 
whieh  in  their  decay  strengthens  and  enriches  the  soil 
for  future  crops.  I  will  here  mention  a  case  in  point. 
Several  years  ago  whilst  in  England,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  the  late  Charles  Colling,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
pioneer  breeders  of  the  far-famed  Durham  Short-Horn¬ 
ed  cattle,  had  a  field  of  oats  which  were  altogether  a 
very  fine  crop,  but  yet  on  some  portions  of  this  field  was 
a  much  fuller  and  heavier  crop  than  other  portions ; 
and  on  being  asked  the  reason  by  a  party  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  visiting  his  farm,  he  replied  that  “last 
year  the  whole  of  this  field  was  in  clover,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  mowed  off  for  the  purpose  of  stall- 
feeding  my  work-horses  as  required — my  farm  horses 
being  kept  in  and  stall-fed  through  the  summer.  That 
portion  of  the  field  on  which  the  oats  are  lightest,  is 
where  the  clover  was  mown  only  onee  ;  that  part  which 
is  something  heavier,  is  where  the  clover  crop  was  cut 
twice;  and  that  part  of  the  field  whieh  now  bears  the 
greatest  and  most  luxuriant  crop  of  oats,  is  where  the 
clover  crop  was  mowed  off  three  times  during  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  after-math  of  the  whole  field  was  in  the 
autumn  eaten  off  by  young  horses  and  sheep.” 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  consider  clover 
a  very  valuable  farm  crop,  but  in  its  culture  it  requires 
judicious  management;  for  I  believe  if  we  attempt  to 
grow  clover  too  frequently  on  the  same  land,  we  run 
the  risk  of  rendering  that  land  incapable  of  yielding  a 
full  crop  of  clover,  or  in  other  words,  the  land  will  be 
rendered  clover  sick.  But  by  a  judicious  rotation  or 
course  of  cropping,  along  with  fair  cultivation,  there  is 
little  danger  of  failure.  T.  Thomas,  C.  E.  Milwaukee. 

Sale  or  Sheep. — Mr.  George  Campbell  of  West¬ 
minster,  Vt.,  informs  us  that  he  has  just  sold  15  of  his 
Spanish  and  French  Merinoes  to  a  Texas  gentleman, 
and  12  French  and  13  Spanish  rams,  to  go  to  South 
America. 

The  New- York  Teacher — A  new  vol.  of  this  val¬ 
uable  educational  journal  commences  with  the  October 
No.  It  is  published  in  this  city,  by  James  Cruik- 
shank,  Resident  Editor,  at  $1  a  year. 


Messrs.  Editors — Having  for  some  months  during 
the  middle  of  summer  been  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  taking  my  usual  interest  in  agricultural  matters, 
your  paper,  the  Country  Gentleman,  during  that  time 
was  thrown  aside  ;  but  on  my  now  glancing  over  the 
paper,  I  find  in  your  editorial  of  the  15th  July,  you 
observe  that  in  riding  over  Mr.  Hall’s  farm  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand,  among  much  good 
farming  and  superior  cultivation  you  met  with  one 
thing  which  you  could  not  account  for.  “  In  a  field  of 
clover  which  had  been  mowed  during  last  season,  a 
part  remained  uncut,  and  where  the  tops  were  thus 
left  on  the  ground  over  winter  the  clover  this  spring 
was  killed  out  completely,  scarcely  a  root  remaining.” 

I  believe  from  my  experience  in  clover  growing  that 
I  can  give  you  the  true  reason,  as  I  have  occasionally 
experienced  the  same  thing.  I  may  here  remark  that 
that  the  clover  plant  grows  from  a  tap  root  which 
strikes  pretty  deep  into  the  earth,  but  more  particu- 
larly  when  the  top  is  cut  off.  And  I  have  found  that 
immediately  on  the  top  of  the  clover  plant  being  cut 
or  mowed  off,  it  brings  about  a  re-action  which  causes 
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Osage  Hedges. 


In  a  recent  ride  through  a  very  fine  and  fertile  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  we  saw  many  attempted  Osage 
Orange  hedges.  Some  had  been  recently  planted,  and 
others  had  evidently  had  an  existence  of  some  years. 
Not  one  of  them  was  of  any  value  whatever,  as  a 
hedge.  The  cause  of  this  failure  was  most  obvious. 
None  received  the  slightest  culture  of  any  value. 
Some  indeed,  had  had  the  soil  spaded  once,  in  a  strip 
about  six  inches  wide  on  each  side  ;  the  rest  none  at 
all.  In  many  cases,  more  than  half  the  original  plants 
had  died  out,  leaving  gaps  of  various  degrees  of 
width  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  attempt  was  made  to 
patch  up  the  gaps  by  a  sort  of  plashing.  A  farmer 
might  as  well  undertake  to  remedy  the  “skips’7  in  his 
cornfield,  by  plashing  together  the  tassels,  instead  of 
beginning  at  the  bottom,  making  an  even  and  sure 
planting,  and  then  giving  a  broad  surface  of  ground, 
clean,  mellow,  constant  cultivation.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  effect,  the  strip  of  cultivated  land  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge,  should  not  be  less  than  five  feet 
wide,  as  we  have  stated  on  former  occasions — making 
the  whole  strip  ten  feet  wide.  Three  feet  each  side 
might  possibly  do  the  first  year,  four  would  be  better. 

Cultivation  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  process  of 
hedge-making — cutting  back  freely  and  heavily,  after 
the  first  two  years,  to  thicken  the  bottom,  and  so  rising 
successively  at  each  semi-annual  shearing,  is  all-essen¬ 
tial.  Those  who  will  not  cultivate  their  hedges,  nor 
take  any  care  of  them,  do  not  deserve  success — they 
certainly  will  not  get  it. 

Some  one  may  exclaim,  “  Oh,  this  is  too  much  care 
and  labor!”  To  such  we  are  not  writing — those  who 
prefer  idleness  to  industry,  indolence  to  thought,  weeds 
to  clean  culture,  stunted  crops  to  heavy  products,  and 
sham  fences  torn  down  by  cattle  and  hogs,  to  neat, 
finished,  and  complete  barriers,  will  naturally  seek  the 
condition  of  the  savage.  The  western  Indian,  when 
asked  what  work  he  liked  best,  answered,  “Me  like  to 
sit  under  shade  of  tree  and  see  white  man  work  !” 
Doubtless  he  would  prefer  the  more  simple  and  easy 
mode  of  never  cultivating  either  crops  or  hedges. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  life,  and  happiness 
consists  in  overcoming  difficulties ;  and  when  a  good 
hedge  is  superadded  to  these,  one  would  think  the  in¬ 
ducement  sufficient  to  take  hold  and  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  proper  manner.  The  cost  of  the  plants  for 
thirty  rods,  is  five  dollars;  handsomely  preparing  the 
strip  of  land  one  dollar  more  ;  planting,  one  fifty ;  in 
all  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-five  cents  a 
rod.  The  subsequent  cultivation,  by  means  of  ahorse. 
ten  times  in  a  season,  or  once  a  fortnight  for  five 
months,  would  not  be  more  than  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
a  year — that  is,  the  whole  task  of  cultivating,  for  the 
four  first  years,  or  until  the  hedge  becomes  a  perfect 
harrier,  would  be  but  little  more  than  half  the  setting 
out,  or  13  cents  a  rod.  The  whole  cost  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  hedge,  would  be  only  about  fifty  cents  a  rod ; 
yet  because  of  the  “trouble”  of  cultivating  it,  many 
plant  out  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  rod,  and  after 
it  has  perished  from  neglect,  make  another  fence  of 
rails,  boards,  or  pickets,  costing  variously  from  fifty 
cents  to  two  dollars  a  rod  more.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
indolence  ! 

The  first  conclusion  is,  “The  Osage  Orange  is  good 
for  nothing  for  hedges  !”  and  the  remark  is  as  true  as 
can  be,  as  applicable  to  the  management  it  usually 
receives. 


A  Cheap  Ice-House 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  construction  of  an  ice-house.  I  have 
never  seen  one  like  my  own,  and  give  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  Although  standing  on  a  steep  hill-side, 
facing  the  south,  and  entirely  unprotected  by  any 
shade,  our  ice  keeps  until  we  wish  to  clean  it  out  to  fill 
the  house  next  year.  The  east  and  south  sides  are 
entirely  above  ground ;  the  other  sides  mostly  below 
ground.  In  digging  the  place  for  it  to  stand,  we  made 
a  sufficient  slope  to  the  east  to  drain  the  water  off. 
The  sills  and  joists,  ten  inches  deep,  were  laid  on  this 
bed,  east  and  west,  and  the  spaces  filled  with  saw-dust. 
The  floor  laid  flush  to  the  outside  of  the  sills ;  then 
two-inch  plank  18  inches  wide,  placed  on  end  upon  this 
floor,  the  edge  of  the  plank  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  sills,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  studs,  two  feet 
apgrt ;  the  outside  and  inside  edges  of  these  plank  are 
boarded  up  tightly,  and  the  spaces  filled  with  sawdust 
to  the  top  ;  then  two  strips  of  2  by  4  inch  plank  nailed 
one  on  the  inside  and  the  other  on  the  outside  of  the 
top  ends  of  these  plank,  to  support  the  rafters  for  a 
double  roof;  the  rafters  from  the  inside  tightly  boarded 
over,  and  sawdust  covered  to  the  top  of  the  outside 
rafters,  and  then  the  roof  put  on.  A  small  box  or  flue 
six  inches  square  is  inserted  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  heated  air.  The  ice  I  cover  with 
sawdust  about  a  foot  deep,  and  when  the  ice  melts  away 
from  the  outside  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  five  or  six 
inches  between  the  ice  and  the  building,  fill  that  with 
sawdust.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  house  twelve  feet 
square  on  the  inside,  and  twelye  feet  deep,  filled  with 
good  ice  and  treated  in  the  above  manner,  will  keep 
two  years.  Sawdust  is  an  excellent  non-conductor. 
Wm.  P.  Mellen.  Lawrence  Co,  Ky. 


Profits  of  Bees. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  will  give  you  the  profits  of  my 
bees  this  year.  Erom  my  18  stands  of  bees  I  sold 
about,  as  near  as  I  can  now  calculate,  $14.09  worth  of 
honey  in  July  ;  and  in  August  I  took  from  caps  of 
these  bees  150  lbs.  of  the  first  quality  of  honey,  which 
I  sold  at  25  cents  per.  lb.,  and  to-morrow  I  will  start 
with  207  lbs.  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  taken  from 
the  same  18  stands  of  bees,  which  will  make  357  lbs. 
of  first  quality  honey,  (besides  the  $14  worth,)  made  16 
stands  of  bees  since  harvest^  two  being  very  small 
swarms  which  had  none  to  spare  this  fall,  but  are  good 
now  to  keep  over.  The  best  stand  filled  since  harvest 
sir  caps  full,  which  weighed  in  clear  honey,  86  pounds, 
and  are  now  busy  to  fill  the  seventh  cap,  which  is 
nearly  half  full  at  this  date.  All  the  main  hives  are 
yet  full  enough  to  winter  over. 

Last  spring  I  took  off  all  the  spare  honey  from  these 
stands,  and  rather  too  close  for  so  rainy  a  s  ason  as  we 
had  till  June,  so  that  some  of  my  hives  were  lighter 
in  June  than  in  spring  after  I  had  taken  the  spare 
honey.  I  got  but  two  swarms  about  the  middle  of 
August  this  season,  but  they  are  good  enough  to  win¬ 
ter  over  with  the  right  care,  and  one  swarm  came  to 
me  in  the  yard,  which  I  saw  come,  and  stopped  it.  It 
is  good  for  a  small  swarm — and  one  I  found  in  a  tree 
in  the  woods,  whereof  I  saved  the  bees  but  not  the 
queen  ;  but  I  gave  them  the  comb  with  young  and 
eggs  that  was  not  broken  by  the  falling  of  the  tree, 
and  they  soon  had  a  queen,  and  are  doing  well.  As 
for  millers  and  worms,  I  have  no  fears,  and  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  while  I  Can  tend  my  bees.  I  give  no  kind 
of  feed  to  my  bees  in  summer.  George  Gebhart. 
Union  City,  Lid.,  Sept.  27. 
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Draining — Steuben  County. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  was  in  Yates  and  Steuben  coun¬ 
ties  last  week  and  part  of  the  week  before,  and  must 
tell  you  about  draining,  &c.  I  found  a  farmer  some 
12  miles  west  of  this,  who  has  thoroughly  drained  this 
season  some  40  acres,  putting  his  tiles  all  three  feet 
deep.  He  began  by  deepening  and  widening  a  brook 
that  runs  through  bis  farm  This  he  straightened,  made 
it  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  five  feet  deeper  than 
it  was  before,  which  gave  him  a  good  outlet  for  his  tile 
drains.  He  had  fifty  men  at  work  for  him,  and  did  up 
the  work  in  a  short  time.  He  had  been  draining  on  a 
small  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  but  got  tired  of 
working  wet  land  lor  nothing,  and  concluded  to  go  at 
it  in  earnest  and  get  something  to  till  that  would  pay. 
Now  this  man  is  no  fancy  farmer;  he  is  a  working  far¬ 
mer;  when  you  take  him  by  the  haqd,  it  is  as  hard  as 
the  bark  of  a  hickory  tree ;  yet  he  enjoys  it,  and  has 
means  enough  to  make  any  improvement  as  soon  as  he 
is  sure  it  will  pay. 

I  saw  another  field  where  thirteen  men  were  at  work 
digging  ditches  and  laying  tile.  I  went  into  the  field 
to  see  how  they  were  doing — I  found  them  making 
what  I  think  very  thorough  work,  but  wasting  money 
in  putting  larger  tile  than  necessary  in  the  lateral 
drains.  This  is  a  prevailing  error.  Everywhere  I 
went ,  I  found  more  or  less  draining  going  forward. 
Almost  every  one  who  goes  to  market  with  grain 
or  eord-wood  takes  home  tile,  especially  west  of  Geneva, 
and  a  great  many  east  of  it. 

I  found  the  corn  a  good  crop  where  I  have  been,  and 
farmers  busy  gathering  it.  Buckwheat  is  not  a  good 
crop  in  many  places.  Gats  and  barley  have  been  a 
light  crop  Mediterranean  wheat  good  every  where — 
white  wheat  very  poor;  much  of  it  mown  and  put  up 
for  fodder  without  threshing. 

Sheep  are  in  much  better  condition  than  last  year. 
I  have  got  some  500  for  winter  fatting;  most  of  them 
were  fatted  last  winter — at  least,  fed  grain  in  order  to 
sell  them  for  mutton  as  soon  as  shorn ;  but  the  mar¬ 
kets  falling,  were  held  on.  I  have  bought  no  cattle. 
They  are  held  too  high  in  the  country,  according  to 
eastern  markets. 

Steuben  county,  in  my  opinion,  has  never  at¬ 
tracted  that  notice  as  an  agricultural  county  that 
it  deserves.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  excel¬ 
lent  land  there,  for  raising  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  grass.  True  a  large  portion  of  it  is  hilly 
and  tedious  to  plow,  but  wherever  naturally  dry,  or 
artificially  made  so,  it  bears  fine  crops  of  every  kind, 
even  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  Where  the  farmers  are 
progressive,  there  are  corn  and  wheat  crops  that  sur¬ 
pass  more  celebrated  locations.  An  immense  quantity 
of  the  land  requires  draining,  and  would  pay  abun¬ 
dantly  for  it.  There  is  a  tract  of  land  from  Penn-Yati, 
in  Yates  county,  to  W ayne,  in  Steuben  county,  that  is, 
I  think,  part  of  it  nearly  worthless  in  its  present  state, 
that  would  be  the  best  of  land  if  drained,  and  you  can 
find  plenty  of  land  all  over  the  county  of  the  same 
kind.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  doing  a  little  at  drain¬ 
ing  with  stone,  but  then  they  generally  only  put  in  a 
ditch  here  and  there,  which  is  of  little  use  in  drying 
the  soil.  What  they  want,  is  tile  works  somewhere  in 
Wayne  and  in  Tyrone — also  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Bradford,  and  in  many  other  places,  as 
wherever  tiles  are  made  the  land  will  be  drained.1  Then 


they  want  a  few  more  enterprising  men  among  them 
to  lead  the  way,  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  Steuben 
county  would  be  second  to  but  few  counties  in  the  State. 
I  have  for  years  bought  stock  for  feeding  purposes 
there,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  what  I 
write  is  correct.  Wherever  you  meet  with  reading 
farmers,  you  find  their  crops,  and  all  around  them, 
looking  well.  I  mean  those  who  take  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers.  In  the  towns  of  Prattsburgh  and  Wheeler  in 
this  same  county,  some  enterprising  farmers  have  made 
great  improvement, *but  a  great  many  more  are  need¬ 
ed.  The  great  complaint  with  them  is  the  want  of 
capital  to  drain  with,  but  if  they  would  only  do  enough, 
they  would  immediately  have  faith  that  it  would  pay 
all  the  expense  of  draining  in  about  three  years,  by 
the  excess  in  crops.  They  would  then  soon  find  the 
means  to  drain  it.  Yours  truly,  John  Johnston. 
Near  Geneva ,  N.  Y.  Oct.  25. 

- >-«  »  - - 

Shallow  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  uniformity  of  testimony  of 
farmers  at  their  discussion  at  Syracuse,  in  favor  of 
shallow  plowing  for  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  strikes 
me  as  extraordinary.  Col.  Brewer  and  others  speak  of 
raising  their  best  crops  when  they  plowed  not  more 
than  four  inches  deep.  Can  this  be  true  of  the  culture 
in  your  State  generally  1  I  had  supposed  it  well  to 
plow  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil ;  but  never  less  than  six  inches. 
It  may  be  that  the  character  of  the  soil  in  New-York 
varies  from  that  in  Massachusetts,  but  not  in  a  manner 
to  warrant  a  more  shallow  culture.  If  it  does,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  reason  therefor.  P.  Mass. 

Where  a  few  inches  only  of  the  top  soil  has  been  made 
fertile  by  the  growth  of  turf  and  by  manuring,  the 
present  crop  of  corn  will  be  heavier  by  shallow  culture 
than  if  a  more  unfavorable  subsoil  is  turned  up  and 
planted  upon.  But  such  crops,  although  fine,  are  not 
the  largest  of  all.  The  heaviest  product  of  corn  is 
obtained  from  both  deep  and  rich  soils. 

Soils  vary  greatly  in  different  part3  of  this  State, 
requiring  various  modes  of  management.  But  although 
corn  may  not  need  so  deep  culture  as  some  other  crops, 
yet  the  most  perfect  farms  in  nearly  every  region  are 
those  which  have  been  gradually  deepened  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  applying  a  corresponding  quantity  of  manure  as 
the  deepening  process  advances. 

- e— •— s - 

Treatment  of  Ringbone. 

Messrs  Editors — Will  you  or  any  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  subscribers,  tell  me  the  best  and  safest  way  to  cure 
a  ringbone,  and  not  leave  a  scar  or  blemish  on  the  foot. 
Stbscuiber.  Franklin. 

We  have  never  known  a  case  of  confirmed  or  decided 
ringbone  cured  by  any  process.  A  scar  should  never 
be  made  in  treating  it.  Cutting  and  burning  should 
never  be  allowed — they  are  both  cruel  and  useless. 

The  best  medicine  for  man  or  beast,  to  preserve 
health,  is  exercise ;  the  best  to  restore  it,  is  rest 
This  latter  is  the  king  of  medicines,  and  we  could 
enumerate  some  of  its  surprising  cures.  For  incipient 
ringbone,  this  is  emphatically  the  remedy.  Dr.  Dadd 
recommends  in  addition,  an  application  of  acetate  of 
cantharides,  as  being  milder  and  better  than  common 
blistering.  When  the  part  becomes  hot,  apply  cold- 
water  bandages. 
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Farmers’  Clubs. 


Another  season  with  its  results  and  its  varied  expe¬ 
riences  is  now  before  the  cultivators  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden,  and  many  a  fact  of  practical  value  has  been 
learned  by  them  during  that  period.  Different  indi¬ 
viduals,  however,  seem  to  turn  over  different  leaves  in 
the  great  library  of  Nature,  each  reading  a  special 
lesson  of  her  operations  ;  hence,  by  the  communication 
and  comparison  of  their  experiences,  much  valuable 
knowledge  may  be  added  to  the  general  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  stock  of  information.  To  communicate  and 
compare  facts  and  ideas  is  the  great  object  of  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  the  formation  of  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  encourage,  we  fear,  however,  but 
with  partial  success. 

The  present  is  just  the  time  to  organize  these  social 
meetings,  and  there  need  be  nothing  complex  about 
the  matter.  Let  the  people  of  any  rural  neighborhood 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  meet  at  any 
convenient  place,  and  choose  a  chairman  and  secreta¬ 
ry  from  their  number — and  they  are  supplied  with 
officers  for  a  start.  Next,  let  them  select  a  subject  for 
discussion,  and  all  so  disposed  give  briefly  their  expe¬ 
rience — or  any  facts  pertinent  to  the  question  before 
them — the  Club  is  at  work.  They  will  soon  learn  what 
simple  rules  are  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  and  can  agree  upon  them  as  they  are 
needed.  Subjects  should  be  selected  for  the  next  eve¬ 
ning,  and  it  may  be  well  to  request  one  or  more  brief 
essays  from  persons  competent  to  their  preparation. 
No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  selection  of  themes 
both  interesting  and  profitable,  in  the  culture  of  diffe¬ 
rent  crops,  the  rearing  and  management  of  animals, 
the  production  and  disposal  of  fruit,  &c.,  for  there  are 
numberless  questions  brought  before  every  farmer  in 
which  he  is  interested  pecuniarily  and  should  be  men¬ 
tally,  and  which  may  be  made  profitable  subjects  of 
discussion.  Here  individual  experience  will  be  made 
common  property,  each  imparting  to  the  other  whatev¬ 
er  he  has  learned  not  generally  known,  or  which  may 
tend  to  confirm  or  refute  received  opinions. 

The  sphere  of  the  Club  may  sometimes  be  profitably 
extended  by  connecting  a  circulating  library  there¬ 
with,  each  member  paying  an  initiation  fee  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purchase  of  agricultural  books  and  period¬ 
icals  of  the  higher  class,  for  the  use  of  the  Club  ;  and 
in  this  way,  at  a  small  expense  to  each,  a  large 
amount  of  reading  could  be  secured  to  the  whole.  The 
many  valuable  papers  now  published  in  different  sec¬ 
tions,  could  thus  be  brought  before  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  and  exert  a  still  more  powerful  influence  for 
progress  in  farming.  Many  important  books  would 
thus  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  enjoy  the  privilege — arousing  to  new  re¬ 
searches,  and  deepening  the  thirst  for  scientific  know¬ 
ledge. 

An  important  end  of  the  Farmers’  Club  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  social  faculties  by  this  union  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  for  their  mutual  advancement. 
There  is  no  class  or  profession  which  makes  less  use  of 
the  principle  of  association  than  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion,  and  none  to  which  it  can  be  of  greater  benefit. 
The  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  and 
management  upon  the  farm,  is  derived  mainly  from 
experience,  and  new  facts  are  continually  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  observant  agriculturist  in  every  branch  of  his 


business.  These  facts  are  often  of  as  great  value  to 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  the  neighbor  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  something  as  important  to  return. 
This  interchange  of  facts  and  opinions  Is  what  gives 
the  agricultural  journal  its  value  —  in  a  narrower 
range,  and  bringing  them  home  more  closely  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  perhaps,  the  Club  tends  to  the  same  end. 
It  tends  also  to  unite  and  encourage  the  farming  inte¬ 
rest — a  mental  profit  arising  from  such  interchange  of 
information  and  courtesy. 

- *> - 

Raising  New  Fears. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  have  now  on  hand  a  few  choice 
winter  pears,  from  which  I  am  intending  to  save  seeds 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  new  varieties.  How  ought 
I  to  manage  these  pears  so  as  to  ripen  the  seeds  as 
perfectly  as  possible  ?  (1  ) 

How  ought  a  seed  bed  to  be  prepared,  in  order  to 
get  as  large  a  growth  upon  the  seedlings  as  possible  1 
Will  any  of  them  probably  grow  large  enough  to  make 
a  scion  in  the  spring  of  1860?  (2) 

Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  fertilise  the 
blossom  of  the  quince  with  pollen  from  apple  or  pear 
blossoms,  or  to  fertilize  apple  or  pear  blossoms  with 
quince  pollen  ?  (3  ) 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  Lewis  pear  is  not 
more  cultivated — from  what  the  fruit-books  say  of  it, 
I  should  suppose  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  market 
varieties,  yet  we  rarely  hear  of  it  or  see  the  fruit.  (4.) 
Young  Amateur.  Worcester. 

(1.)  When  the  pears  are  mature,  the  seeds  will  be 
perfected.  (2.)  Land  which  is  naturally  fertile,  or 
which  has  been  enriched  by  manure  in  previous  years, 
will  answer — if  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  preserving  its 
fertility  near  the  top,  it  will  be  best.  The  seedlings 
will  probably  form  a  main  shoot  next  year,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  graft  in  a  large  tree,  or  budding  on  a 
quince  stock  to  induce  earlier  bearing.  (3)  The  pro¬ 
posed  cross-fertilization  will  not  take  place.  (4  )  Al¬ 
though  a  good  pear,  its  small  size  prevents  it  from  be¬ 
ing  popular  in  market — the  former  hardly  compensat¬ 
ing  for  the  latter. 

- »«• - - 

Treatment  of  FrostetS  Feet. 

To  cure  the  intolerable  itching  that  follows  frost-bit¬ 
ten  toes,  it  is  necessary  to  totally  exclude  the  air  from 
the  affected  part.  If  it  is  not  accompanied  with  swell¬ 
ing,  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  applied  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  coat,  is  the  easiest  remedy  that  I  know 
of.  It  dries  soon,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  stockings, 
and  generally  lasts  until  they  are  well.  If  the  flesh 
becomes  swollen  and  painful,  plasters  of  good  sticking 
salve  are  of  great  service,  but  if  highly  inflamed  any 
mild  poultice  that  will  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
from  the  diseased  part,  and  keep  it  moist,  allowing  the 
recuperative  powers  of  nature  to  do  the  rest. 

Burns  and  Scalds  may  be  treated  successfully  in 

the  same  manner,  i.  h. 

- - 

Pickling  Pork 

Boil  the  brine — skim  off  all  the  impurities,  and  pour 
it  on  hot.  The  salt  strikes  into  the  meat  while  hot  in 
a  short  time,  as  the  pores  are  enlarged  by  heat.  It 
has  beon  tried  by  many  different  persons,  and  if  the 
meat  was  in  good  order  I  have  never  heard  of  its  spoil¬ 
ing.  I.  H.  Long  Island. 

- .* 

The  receipts  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
were  $4,354.80.  This  is  $1,300  more  than  last  year. 
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Raising  Small  Fruits, 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  I  next  summer  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  raise  strawberries  7  and  if  so,  what 
course  is  best  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  fertilising,  set¬ 
ting,  &c.,  and  what  kind  is  most  certain  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  ?  Will  you  make  replies  to  similar  questions 
concerning  raspberries  and  blackberries  7  and  let  tne 
know  whether  there  are  any  other  light  crops  more 
profitable,  that  will  yield  a  quick  return.  I  want  to 
realize  quick  profit  for  a  year  or  two.  L  F.  D.  Mi¬ 
ami  Co.,  Ohio , 

Strawberries,  rightly  managed,  are  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  a 51  crops.  It  is  first  in  importance  to  have 
a  productive  sort.  Wilson's  Albany  undoubtedly 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  in  this  particular,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  hardy,  the  berries  are  large,  and  the 
Savor  is  good,  although  not  equal  to  some-  The  Hook¬ 
er  is  nearly  as  productive,  better  in  Savor,  as  large, 
but  more  tender.  Both  are  staininates,  and  need  no 
fertilizers,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  two  most  valuable 
sorts.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  firm — old  yard  ma¬ 
nure  is  best,  or  old  compost  made  from  it  by  mixing 
with  turf.  Spring  is  the  best  tame  for  setting  out.  A 
small  crop  will  be  produced  the  first  summer;  a  pro¬ 
fuse  one  the  second,  if  the  soil  is  clean  and  well  culti¬ 
vated. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  not  so  uniformly 
productive  in  all  localities,  and  require  more  care  in 
pruning  and  training.  Brinckle’s  Orange  is  doubtless 
the  finest  Savored  and  most  productive  raspberry,  but 
too  soft  sor  distant  conveyance  to  market.  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Franconia  are  firmer  and  bear  carriage  bet¬ 
ter.  The  New  Rochelle  is  the  most  showy  blackberry 
for  market,  but  the  Dorchester  has  a  better  flavor. 

Our  correspondent  must  not  expeet  great  profits  at 
once  from  these  Fruits,  although  they  bear  abundantly 
in  two  or  three  years,  when  properly  managed,  and  on 
suitable  soil.  Variations  in  external  causes  affect  their 
success,  and  these  variations  are  only  learned  in  each 
particular  locality  by  experience.  It  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  years  to  ascertain  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  way  of  marketing.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  al¬ 
most  a  universal  rule,  that  no  business  bringing  large 
profits,  ean  be  immediately  learned ;  if  it  was  not  so, 
the  large  profits  would  immediately  disappear  by  every 
one  engaging  in  it. 

Thrashing-  and  Cleaning  Clover  Seed — Fallows. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  recommend,  before  putting 
clover  seed  through  the  huiler,  to  pass  it  through  an 
ordinary  thrashing  machine  to  separate  the  heads  from 
the  stalks.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has  fourteen  loads,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  it  is  done.(L) 

Here  they  never  thrash  it  with  a  machine,  but  by 
hand,  or  else  tread  it  out  with  horses.  I  have  looked 
through  back  Cultivators,  but  could  only  find  a  way  of 
fixing  a  thrashing  machine  so  as  to  hull  it  by  passing 
it  through  two  or  three  times.  Will  it  pay  to  use  an 
eight-horse  thrashing  machine  for  fourteen  loads  7(2  ) 
Will  the  heads  and  stalks  come  out  at  the  same  place  7 
How  long  should,  it  take  to  run  a  given  quantity 
through  2  How  many  hands  will  it  require,  and  how 
should  they  be  placed  7  Will  a  thrashing  machine 
prepare  the  seed  sufficiently  for  all  hullers,  or  will  it 
leave  the  seed  too  bulky  for  hauling  to  the  huiler  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  12  or  14  miles  distant  7(3.) 

What  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  machine  7 
The  ones  in  use  here  are  separators.  If  you  would 
give  all  the  information  necessary  to  one  who  never 
saw  it  done,  you  would  much  oblige  us. 


I  should  also  like  to  know  how  flax  grown  for  the 
seed  would  answer  for  a  fallow  crop  to  precede  wheat. 
The  land  is  hilly  and  dry;  soil  a  clay  loam ;  has  been 
in  clover  pasture  two  years.  I  wish  to  break  it  up 
next  spring  in  preparation  for  fall  wheat. (4  )  Which 
would  you  advise,  flax  or  a  summer  fallow  7  I  shall 
have  too  much  corn  to  attend  to,  mind  any  more  hoed 
crops.  J.  Suliot. 

1.  The  clover  straw  with  its  seea  is  passed  through 
the  thrashing  machine  and  thrown  out  on  a  horizontal 
or  shaking  separator,  like  those  commonly  attached  to 
the  smaller  machines,  which  retains  the  straw  and 
coarse  light  matter,  and  allows  the  part  containing  the 
seed  to  drop  through.  In  this  way  the  14  loads  will  be 
probably  reduced  to  three  or  four  loads.  Beating  with 
a  flail  or  treadihg  by  horses  is  a  very  tedious  as  well 
as  imperfect  process. 

(2.)  If  the  thrashing  machine  is  easily  procured,  it 
will  undoubtedly  pay,  but  the  work  is  best  performed 
by  farmers  who  have  their  own  machines,  to  be  used 
at  their  command.  The  14  loads  might  be  run  through 
in  a  day  or  day  and  a  half.  The  hands  will  be  a  dri¬ 
ver,  a  pitcher,  a  feeder,  and  one  to  clear  away — four 
in  all. 

(3.)  It  will  be  ready  for  the  huiler  after  passing 
through  the  thrasher,  and  may  be  carried  in  a  large 
box,  like  the  boxes  used  for  drawing  charcoal,  or  a  hay¬ 
rack  may  have  boards  placed  at  the  sides.  The 
amount  of  seed  obtained  greatly  varies,  but  is  usually 
one  to  three  bushels  per  acre. 

(4.)  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil — very 
strong  tenacious  soils,  with  manure,  would  give  flax 
seed  and  wheat — but  as  flax  seed  is  very  exhausting 
on  fighter  soils,  the  result  would  probably  be  failure. 
We  would  recommend  a  summer  fallow  for  the  purpose 
only  for  eradicating  weeds — but  we  have  found  the 
dense  shade  of  corn  sown  thickl  yfor  fodder  quite  equal 
to  a  fallow  to  smother  down  and  destroy  weeds.  Chinese 
sugar  cane  sown  for  fodder  is  still  more  destructive  to 
weeds,  except  that  it  grows  slowly  at  first,  and  the 
weeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  “get  the  start”  of  it. 

Experiment  in  Potato  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  read  m  your  valuable 
paper  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howatt  of  preparing  potatoes 
for  seed,  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment  here  in 
Iowa.  Accordingly  about  one  month  before  planting 
time  I  cut  my  potatoes,  leaving  one  eye  to  each  piece, 
and  separating  the  end  with  the  cluster  of  eyes  from 
the  rest  of  the  potato,  and  drying  them  with  air- slack¬ 
ed  lime.  One  eye  and  the  stem  end  I  threw  to  the 
pigs,  planting  only  the  middle  and  other  end. 

Lot  1 — I  planted  with  cuttings  from  middle  of  po- 
to.  They  ripened  and  were  ready  for  market  by  1st 
Sept.  Potatoes  medium  size.  Quality  first  rate.  In¬ 
fection  by  rot,  half  a  bushel  in  100  bushels. 

Lot  2 — Planted  with  cuttings  from  cluster  of  eyes. 
They  were  ripened  by  the  frost  on  the  8th  Oct  In 
size  a  little  better  than  lot  1.  Quality  not  so  good. 
Quantity  about  the  same.  Rot  about  one  bushel  in 
eight. 

Lot  3 — Planted  with  potatoes  cut  and  planted  pro¬ 
miscuously  without  liming,  and  on  the  same  day  with 
the  others — was  remarkable  for  the  unevenness  of  ri¬ 
pening  Some  ripe  by  1st  Sept.,  and  others  not  until 
frost.  Quality  not  so  good  as  lot  1  Size  better.  Bad¬ 
ly  infected  with  the  rot — nearly  one- half.  One  thing 
I  noticed  was,  that  all  I  examined  were  first  decayed 
on  the  end  with  cluster  of  eyes.  The  variety  I  plant¬ 
ed  was  the  White  Pink-Eye.  C.  E.  Ii.  Ioica. 
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Two  Fine  Summer  Pears. 

The  Pulsifer. —  Specimens  of  this  new  variety, 
from  which  the  accompanying  accurate  portrait  is 
taken,  were  furnished  us  by  Ellw anger  &  Barry  of 
Rochester.  This  variety  was  originally  raised  by  Dr- 


right  and  vigorous  grower.  In  size  it  is  nearly  medi¬ 
um  ;  form  obovate-pyriform ;  stalk  short  and  curved, 
scarcely  sunk  at  the  insertion  ;  calyx  closed,  sometimes 
open,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  skin  yellow,  sometimes  slight¬ 
ly  russeted ;  flesh  melting,  juicy ;  if  well  ripened 
“very  good,”  if  not  “nearly  best.”  Ripens  latter 
part  of  summer. 

Ott  Pear. — This  has  been  known  for  some  years, 
but  its  adaptation  to  this  state  has  not  been  fully  as¬ 
certained  until  recently.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Seckel, 
and  originated  with  Samuel  Ott,  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  and  was  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Brinckle  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  The  tree  is  moderately  vigorous,  but  the 
pear  for  its  great  excellence,  is  likely  to  prove  a  gene¬ 
ral  favorite  with  those  who  esteem  delicious  quality 
first  on  the  list  of  desirable  points. 

It  it  rather  small,  obovate,  sometimes  roundish  and 
turbinate ;  greenish-yellow,  often  netted  with  russet, 
with  a  reddish  cheek  ;  stalk  long  and  curved,  slightly 
sunk  ;  flesh  melting,  perfumed,  excellent,  “  best.”  It 
ripens  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

- ■— - 

Fast  Trotting. — At  a  recent  trotting  match  at  the 
South  End  Riding  Park,  Boston — mile  heats,  best 
three  in  five — there  were  three  competitors— Ethan  Al¬ 
len,  owned  by  0  S.  Roe  &  Co.,  of  Shoreham,  Vt., 
Columbus,  Jr.,  owned  by  Smith  Brothers,  of  Orwell, 
Yt ,  and  Hiram  Drew,  owned  by  Chas.  Warren  &  Co., 
Brookline,  Mass.  Ethan  was  the  winner  in  three 
straight  heats— time,  2  37 — 2  35—2  33.  The  second 
was  Columbus,  Jr.,  whose  time  was  declared  as  2.38 — 
2.35  1-2—2.34  1  2.  The  third  was  Hiram  Drew,  whose 
time  was  2.39—2.37 — 2  35. 


Peach  Tree  Diseases. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  read  your  remarks  on 
peach  growing  in  Delaware  with  much  interest. 

From  your  remarks  I  should  infer  that  the  disease 
is  wide-spread.  Does  it  prevail  throughout  the  peach 
regions  of  New-Jersey  and  Maryland?  Is  it  any¬ 
thing  like  the  yellows,  and  how  far  north  has  it  been 
observed  1  Do  you  regard  the  yellows-as  a  contagious 
disease,  and  would  it  he  safe  to  obtain  trees  that  are 
apparently  healthy  from  a  place  where  the  yellows  are 
troublesome  7 

Is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  peach  trees  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  upon  their  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  ths  borer  1  If  this  is  a  safe  W'y,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  easy  one,  as  an  annual  application  of 
it  in  Sept,  would  destroy  all  the  young  borer3  before 
they  could  do  much  mischief.  W .  Fitchburg y  Mass. 

The  disease  in  Delaware  may  be  the  yellows,  yet  as 
we  do  not  know  all  the  symptoms  as  developed  there* 
we  cannot  speak  positively.  The  yellows  at  the  north 
is  first  indicated  by  a  blotched  and  prematurely  ripen¬ 
ed  fruit — then  by  small  wiry  shoots  and  a  sickly 
growth— then  death.  The  yellows  is  quite  contagious 
— we  should  not  procure  trees  or  stones  from  a  region 
where  it  prevails. 

A  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  will  not  injure  a 
peach  tree,  for  only  the  outside  bark  is  heated.  Long 
continued  heat  would  penetrate  the  wood  and  injure 
the  tree.  We  prefer  to  cut  out  the  peach  grub  (not 
properly  the  “  borer”)  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  it 
is  quickly  done,  only  entering  the  bark. 


Spanish  Merino  Rams, 

Bred  by  and  the  property  of  George  Campbell  of  West  Westminster,  Yt. 


Two  Mistakes  in  Cattle  Feeding. 

There  are  two  mistakes  not  unfrequently  committed 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notice,  as  they  may  be  thereby  prevented  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

One  of  the  mistakes  to  which  we  refer,  consists  in 
allowing  cows  and  other  kinds  of  stock  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  grass,  even  after  it  has  been  deprived  of 
much  of  its  relish  and  its  nutritive  qualities  by  re¬ 
peated  freezings.  That  this  practice  must  be  injurious 
reason  or  common  sense  might  suffice  to  teach  without 
any  any  lessons  from  experience  whatever ;  but  if  the 
latter  are  needed  to  enforce  the  former,  they  can  be 
had  daily  by  inspection  of  tha  diminished  quantity 
and  depreciated  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter,  and 
also  by  looking  at  the  falling  off  in  the  condition  of 
sheep,  cattle,  or  other  stock.  Cows  that  get  a  back¬ 
set  from  this  cause  and  at  this  season,  are  not  likely 
to  get  over  it  all  winter.  The  injury  to  the  grass  it¬ 
self  from  too  close  gnawing,  &c.,  we  may  merely  name 
without  any  details. 

The  other  mistake  to  which  we  refer,  consists  in 
making  a  too  sudden  change  from  green  to  dry  feed. 
Any  sudden  change  of  this  kind  must  produce  more  or 
less  derangement  in  the  system  and  condition  of  those 
subjected  to  it.  The  change  from  dry  to  green  food  in 
spring  is  probably  more  frequently  a  source  of  serious 
or  violent  disease  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  change  from 
green  to  dry  should  be  made  quite  gradually.  Pump¬ 
kins  supply  one  material  whereby  this  change  can  be 
made  gradual;  and  if  there  were  no  other  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  root  crops,  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
a  quantity  every  year  to  serve  the  purpose  of  making 
the  change  from  green  to  dry  feed  a  gradual  one. 
Even  after  this  change  is  made  a  few  roots  occasional¬ 
ly  through  the  winter  seem  absolutely  a  necessity,  both 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  animals  fed  on  dry 
hay,  and  almost  as  indispensable  for  ewes  and  cows 
that  begin  to  give  milk  before  any  green  thing  can  be 
had  in  the  spring. 

The  avoidance  of  these  mistakes  or  mal-practices 
will  not  only  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  animals  upon  a  farm,  but  will  also  yield  a  not  un- 

— - - . . 


enviable  satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  their  owner,  as 
well  as  save  him  from  losses  in  several  ways,  which  we 
need  not  now  particularize. 

Burning  Sods  for  their  Ashes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Skaneateles  Farmer’s  Club,  Mr.W. 

P.  Giles  gave  the  result  of  an  experiment  on  his  farm, 
some  years  ago,  in  burning  the  turf  upon  a  piece  of 
swampy  ground  which  had  been  reclaimed  by  draining. 

The  sod  was  cut  looso  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  was 
thrown  into  heaps,  and  burned  by  the  aid  of  old  rails 
and  stumps,  and  the  ashes  was  then  spread  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  upon  the  land  immediately  after  plowing  ;  the 
result  was  an  enormous  crop  of  corn,  while  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  the  same  field  were  ruined  by  the  worms. 

Tho  ground  continued  to  produce  larger  crops  of  grain 
and  grass  than  other  parts  of  the  field  to  this  day.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  practice  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dickinson 
of  Steuben  Co ,  of  cutting  up  the  sod  along  the  side  of 
the  highway,  and  throwing  it  in  heaps  and  burning  it, 
as  a  manure,  with  beneficial  results. 

To  Kill  Lice  on  Cattle. 

Ta*e  tobacco  and  boil  it  in  water  until  very  strong 
— then  wash  the  animal  freely  with  the  liquid  two  or 
three  times.  I  have  a  cow  that  was  so  for  six  months, 
and  tried  every  thing  I  could  hear  of  to  no  purpose, 
when  I  washed  her  back  and  flanks  freely.  This  drove 
all  the  able  ones  to  her  neck  and  head.  I  then  washed 
her  neck  once,  which  finished  all  the  rest,  thus  making 
that  detestable  weed  answer  one  important  and  bene¬ 
ficial  purpose.  A.  M.  Brown.  Glebe  Collage ,  Va. 
- •»» - 

Linseed  Tea  for  Calves. 

An  English  paper  gives  the  following  simple  mode  of 
preparing  linseed  tea  for  calves  : — 

“  One  and  a  half  lb.  of  linseed  will  make  five 
gallons  of  tea.  To  one  and  a-half  lb  of  ground  lin¬ 
seed  add  a  gallon  of  hoi  water — not  boiling,  in  cold 
weather  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  in  warm 
weather  twelve  hours.  Then  add  four  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  give  it  to  the  calves  at  the  temperature  and  (ID 
about  the  consistency  of  new  milk.  A  six  months’  calf  X) 
will  drink  six  gallons  per  day,  given  at  twice  ”  Vv 
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The  Growing  of  Corn  in  Eastern  Vermont. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  just  finished  the  Indian 
Corn  harvest,  which  is  with  us  here  upon  our  interval 
farms,  quite  an  item  of  farm  expense,  though  it  is  the 
most  remunerating  of  all  the  grain  crops,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  a  favorable  season  like  the  one  just  past.  I 
think  however,  that  many  of  our  farmers  are  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  of  expense  in  growing  this  crop,  as 
well  as  in  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  thoy  grow  upon 
the  acre.  The  over-estimate  in  the  latter,  will  of 
course  diminish  that  of  the  former,  as  the  bushel  in 
both  cases  is  made  the  basis  of  calculation. 

The  half- bushel  measure,  or  56  lbs.  weight,  after  the 
corn  is  sufficiently  dried  to  shell  easily,  is  the  only  true 
test  of  quantity,  and  Gunter’s  chain  to  ascertain  the 
surface  upon  which  it  grew.  Neither  of  these  is  gen¬ 
erally  resorted  to,  but  estimates  are  relied  upon,  and 
are  very  apt  to  be  deceptive.  I  have  always  doubted 
whether  much,  if  any,  over  100  bushels  can  be  grown 
upon  an  acre  under  the  best  preparation,  the  most 
thorough  cultivation,  and  the  most  propitious  season 
for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop.  We  fre¬ 
quently  see  notices  in  our  agricultural  journals  of  140 
and  1&0,  and  along  down  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  in 
various  localities,  which  I  conjecture  are  in  most  cases 
merely  estimates,  and  perhaps  very  loosely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  made.  I  am  speaking  of  our  Northern  States 
only ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  done  in 
California,  or  upon  the  western  or  southern  prairies. 

I  have  frequently  heard  farmers  say,  and  have  seen 
the  same  in  print,  that  corn  can  be  raised  at  17  to  25 
cents  per  bushel ;  but  when  this  declaration  has  been 
made  orally,  on  sounding  their  calculations  they  were 
all  loose  estimates,  and  would  oftener  reach  50  or  60 
cents  per  bushel  than  less,  by  a  close  figuring  of  all 
the  itemfi  of  expense,  even  without  any  charge  to  ma¬ 
nure  account  so  far  as  the  manure  came  from  the  farm, 
except  the  labor  of  hauling,  spreading,  <fcc. 

I  do  not  pretend,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  cost  of  production  or  measurement  of  this 
or  any  other  farm  crop,  but  paying  for  all  my  labor  by 
the  month  and  by  the  day,  and  by  keeping  an  account 
of  the  labor  done  upon  each  crop,  with  $2  per  week 
for  board  and  washing  for  the  men,  adding  a  reasona¬ 
ble  charge  for  use  of  farm  tools  and  for  team  and  its 
keeping,  I  am  enabled  to  approximate  to  what  I  think 
is  near  the  correct  cost  of  production  per  bushel  of  any 
of  the  grains  I  grow,  after  harvesting  and  ascertaining 
the  number  of  bushels.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
the  hay  crop :  but  the  expense  and  the  profit  of  this 
crop,  as  we  all  know,  very  much  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  production  and  the  weather  for  curing. 

How  to  Increase  your  Manure. 

I  am  a  believer  in  making  all  the  manure  on  the 
farm  that  is  convenient,  or  even  possible,  unless  the  cost 
will  exceed  the  value  after  it  is  made — using  not  only 
all  the  forage  grown  on  the  farm,  but  leaves  from  the 
woods,  turf,  and  the  deposits  of  the  ditches  on  the  sides 
of  the  highway,  (swamp  muck  I  have  none,)  soap-suds, 
the  wash  from  the  chambers,  the  droppings  in  the  poul¬ 
try-yard,  chip  manure,  &c.,  (a  rich  compost  heap  when 
thoroughly  mixed) — and  adding  to  the  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  as  much  of  the  grain  as  can  be  made  remunerative 
by  stall-feeding,  or  by  keeping  store  cattle  and  sheep  in 
a  healthy  and  growing  condition.  The  grain  will  not 


only  increase  the  quantity  of  manure,  but  very  much 
improve  its  quality.  When  I  speak  of  making  this 
feeding  of  grain  remunerative ,  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
understood,  realizing  in  cash  the  same  per  bushel  as 
the  market  value  in  the  beef  and  mutton  it  will  make, 
or  the  growth  it  will  add  to  other  stock,  (though  it  does 
under  favorable  circumstances  sometimes  do  it,)  but 
when  the  prospect  is  that  two- thirds  of  the  market 
value  of  corn  or  oats  can  be  saved  by  thus  feeding,  the 
increased  value  of  the  manure  to  the  soil  for  future 
crops  will  amply  pay  the  other  third. 

How  to  Apply  your  Manure. 

I  am  also  a  believer  in  incorporating  the  manure 
with  the  soil  at  the  earliest  convenience  after  it  is  made, 
which,  with  me,  is  in  the  spring  if  I  can  find  the  time. 
If  all  cannot  be  drawn,  I  leave  the  sheds  and  unex¬ 
posed  parcels  until  autumn,  and  then  plow  it  in  for  the 
next  corn  crop.  Of  course  my  manure  goes  into  the 
soil  in  a  long,  coarse  and  green  condition ;  it  decom¬ 
poses  in  the  soil,  and  the  soil  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the 
fertilizing  properties  it  can  retain  from  this  decompo¬ 
sition.  The  gases  and  ammonia  that  must  escape  in¬ 
evitably  by  its  laying  in  the  yards  exposed  to  the 
washing  of  the  summer  rains  and  hot  sun,  must  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  soil  or  a  great  portion  of  them  at  least. 
This  is  my  theory,  and  I  think,  though  perhaps  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  egotistic,  it  has  been  pretty  tho¬ 
roughly  tested  by  practice.  I  know,  Messrs.  Editors( 
I  am  running  counter  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
able  correspondents  on  this  manure  application  ques¬ 
tion.  I  make  no  pretentions  to  the  philosophy  of  these 
things.  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  abler  pens  than  mine.  I  have  only  my  own 
weak  judgment,  common  sense  and  experience  to  guide 
me,  and  on  these  I  rely. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  effect  of  fine  rot¬ 
ten  manure  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It 
will  tell  for  the  first  crop  more  strongly  than  when  in 
a  green  state  ;  its  action  is  quicker,  and  perceptible  at 
an  earlier  stage  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  its  ulterior 
strength,  or  that  it  is  ultimately  better  for  the  soil. 
Plow  in  green  and  coarse  manure  considerably  deep, 
say  from  8  to  10  inches  on  stubble  land,  with  a  short 
mould-board  plow — one  of  the  Eagle  deep  tillers  is  the 
best — harrow  or  cultivate  thoroughly  until  the  lumps 
are  broken  up  and  the  soil  pulverized,  and  there  will 
be  drawn  back  to  the  surface  and  near  the  surface  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  manure,  and  this  process 
makes  one  of  the  best  tilths  for  a  corn  crop  that  can 
be  obtained,  especially  on  an  alluvial  soil.  A  field 
treated  in  this  way,  with  40  to  60  loads  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  after  the  corn  will  produce  another  heavy 
grain  crop  j  grass  seed  will  be  sure  to  catch  ;  heavy 
hay  crops  will  follow  for  four  years,  and  moderate  ones 
for  two  years  more.  Then  turn  over  the  sod,  and  it 
will  yield  50  bushels  oats  to  the  acre,  though  it  has 
had  no  manure  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  then 
ready  for  another  feeding  with  green  manure,  and  an¬ 
other  heavy  corn  yield.  One  year  ago  I  turned  over 
the  sod  upon  eight  acres,  which  had  a  heavy  manuring 
eight  years  ago,  and  none  since  ;  sowed  to  oats  after 
harrowing  mellow ;  the  yield  is  65  bushels  per  acre. 
That  last  great  manuring  in  a  green  state  has  helped 
to  make  this  oat  crop.  Had  this  field  received  half  the 
quantity  of  fine  rotten  manure  upon  the  surface,  and 
been  harrowed  in  at  the  last  manuring,  it  might  not 


have  made  any  less  corn,  but  the  after  crops  of  grass 
and  the  first  crop  after  breaking  again,  (the  crop  of 
this  year,)  in  my  opinion  would  have  been  materially 
and  most  essentially  lessened. 

It  is  natural  and  easy  to  imbibe  the  opinion  that 
whatever  is  most  convenient  and  most  easily  done  in 
our  farm  operations,  is  as  well  if  not  better  than  any 
other  way.  In  many  localities,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
is  such  that  it  would  be  not  only  inconvenient  but  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  draw  out  their  manure  in  the  spring 
time.  This  is  the  case  on  all  wet  clayey  lands,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  leave  the  manure  in  the 
yards  until  autumn  ;  and  when  it  is  applied  it  must  go 
upon  the  surface  if  spread  broadcast,  or  otherwise  put 
into  the  hill  for  a  corn  crop,  on  account  of  the  coldness 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  the  owners  adopt  the  opinion  of 
surface  manuring  with  rotten  manure.  It  may  be  the 
best  for  them,  but  not  so  on  sandy  loams  or  any  other 
dry  friable  soils. 

Importance  of  Deep  Plowing. 

I  am  a  believer  in  deep  tillage.  Not  at  one  plow¬ 
ing  to  turn  up  five  to  seven  inches  of  subsoil  that  the 
plow  has  never  reached  before,  but  gradually,  three 
inches  at  a  time,  until  we  get  the  desired  depth,  which 
with  me  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  There  may  be 
localities  and  soils  where  this  process  would  be  of  no 
advantage ;  but  such  soils  are  few  and  far  between  in 
the  section  of  country  where  I  reside. 

Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

I  am  an  unbeliever  in  most  of  the  concentrated  im¬ 
ported  manures — the  guanos,  phosphates,  superphos¬ 
phates,  &c.  They  may  be  beneficial  to  some  crops,  but 
they  are  not  economical  in  my  opinion,  unless  in  market 
gardening,  or  upon  crops  near  the  places  where  these 
manures  can  be  purchased  and  used  without  much 
freight  charges.  They  cost  too  much,  and  then  the 
risk  of  getting  an  inferior  and  an  adulterated  article. 
Let  any  farmer  who  is  disposed  to  purchase  largely  of 
these  special  fertililizers,  expend  one  half  the  cost  in 
increasing  the  manure  on  his  farm,  by  resorting  to  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  he  will  find  a  cheaper  way 
to  enrich  his  lands  than  to  expend  his  money  for  im¬ 
ported  manures. 

Gypsum  and  unleached  ashes  will  pay  their  cost  on 
my  crops,  and  these  are  the  only  special  fertilizers  I 
use. 

The  manure  made  on  the  farm  is,  and  ever  must  be 
the  main  reliance  to  keep  up  a  high  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  is  a  ihino  of  wealth  to  the  farmer.  Without 
it  we  cannot  long  make  it  a  remunerative  business. 
With  it,  used  with  judgment  and  discretion,  we  can 
realize  any  reasonable  amount  of  profits. 

Expense  of  tine  Corn  Crop. 

Now  as  to  the  expense  of  a  corn  crop.  By  as  close 
an  account  as  can  be  conveniently  arrived  at  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  past,  (without  counting  anything  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  made  on  the  farm,  except  the  labor  of  putting 
materials  into  the  yards  and  compost  heap,  shoveling 
it  over,  and  hauling  and  spreading,)  we  find  it  to  be  on 
the  average  $28  per  acre.  The  expense  will  vary,  as 
some  acres  receive  more  labor  by  way  of  hauling  more 
manure,  being  a  greater  distance  to  haul  it,  or  applying 
more  gypsum  and  ashes  to  some  than  to  others;  and 
the  expense  of  harvesting  and  shelling  is  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  increased  by  the  proportion  of  yield ;  but  take 


one  year  with  another  as  the  crop  grows  with  me,  the 
cost  is  as  above  stated.  The  more  bushels  per  acre, 
less  the  cost  per  bushel ;  thus  it  becomes  important  to 
increase  the  yield  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  crop  of  this  year,  recently  harvested,  numbers 
twelve  acres,  and  the  yield  is  1,860  bushels  in  the 
ear.  Allowing  two  of  ears  to  make  one  shelled,  and  it 
gives  77^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  corn  grew  in  three 
separate  fields — the  one  of  them  more  highly  manured 
than  either  of  the  others — the  largest  yield  being  180, 
and  the  smallest  136  bushels  in  the  ear,  to  the  acre. 
But  by  way  of  estimate  I  must  cut  down  this  measure¬ 
ment  to  where  it  will  stand  the  test  in  the  half  bushel 
measure, or  the  standard  weight, or  these  tests  will  unde¬ 
ceive  me.  There  were  a  few  bushels  of  soft  corn  thrown 
out  after  the  basket  measurement  in  the  field,  and  the 
shrink  or  drying  away  of  the  corn  before  it  is  merchan¬ 
table,  will  tell  fractionally  against  two  ears  making 
one  of  shelled,  next  March  or  April.  It  is  reasonable 
to  deduct  about  100  bushels  in  the  ear  for  loss  in 
shrinkage  and  soft  corn.  By  former  measurement  of 
the  cribs,  as  shelled  from  them  in  past  years,  this  al¬ 
lowance  will  leave  it  rather  in  favor  of  the  estimated 
shelled  measurement  than  otherwise.  I  think  it  safe 
to  call  it  880  bushels  when  dry  enough  to  shell  and  be 
saleable,  or  a  fraction  over  73  bushels  to  the  acre, 
average.  Thus  it  has  cost  me  within  a  fraction  of  38| 
cents  per  bushel  to  grow  this  crop,  without  counting 
the  interest  on  land  at  $100  per  acre  in  value,  the 
taxes,  fencing,  rent  and  out-buildings  to  house  the 
crop,  and  farm  manure.  The  last  item  should  not  be 
taken  into  account,  as  it  is  the  offal  of  the  farm,  and 
rightly  belongs  to  the  soil.  By  adding  10£  cents  more 
per  bushel  to  the  expense  of  raising,  and  counting  the 
shuck  or  fodder  at  what  it  is  worth  for  winter  forage 
which  will  pay  the  interest  on  land,  the  whole  cost  is 
told  ;  leaving  the  value  of  the  grain  above  49  cents  per 
bushel  as  net  profit.  It  is  now  worth  here  just  80  cents, 
leaving  31  cents  per  bush,  net — a  highly  profitable  crop. 
But  this  year  is  an  exception  ;  the  season  has  been  pro¬ 
pitious,  and  prices  are  favorable  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  considerably  above  the  average  of  years  for  corn 
growing,  and  the  expense  has  been  lessened  thereby. 
I  do  not  think,  take  one  year  with  another,  that  corn 
can  be  grown  on  the  best  of  our  lands  in  this  section, 
expenses  all  told,  for  less  than  from  55  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  J.  W.  Colborne.  Springfield, ,  Vt.,  Oct.,  ’58- 

Cur©  for  the  Bots. 

Draw  a  cord  tightly  around  the  neck,  or  sufficiently 

so  to  raise  the  vein  ;  then  make  an  incision,  taking  3 

half  pints  of  blood  from  the  horse,  to  which  add  one 

half-pint  offine  salt.  Put  thesame  in abottle,and  drench 

the  horse  before  it  cools.  The  bots  loose  their  hold  upon 

the  horse  to  eat  of  the  blood,  while  the  blood  and  salt 

act  as  a  purge  to  carry  off  the  bots.  G.  H.  M.  Will~ 

iamette ,  O.  T. 

- - 

Cure  for  Ringbone. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  observe  a  call  for  a  cure  of 
Ringbone.  The  following  can  be  relied  on : — Equal 
preparation  of  oil  of  spike,  British  oil,  and  turpentine, 
mixed,  with  an  infusion  of  liquid  vitriol  sufficient  for 
fomentation — to  be  applied  immediately — and  remixed 
and  applied  every  other  morning,  for  three  successive 
times — after  which  soft  oilkof  some  kind  should  be  used 
to  suspend  the  cauterizing  effect.  J.  K.  w. 
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Coal  Ashes. — Will  you  or  any  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  inform  me  through  the  Country  Gentleman,  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  any  fertilising  qualities  in  coal  ashes  or  not. 
Among  all  the  controversies  about  manure  and  com¬ 
post  manures,  &c.,  I  have  never  seen  this  question 
touched.  If,  as  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  mineral 
coal  is  from  vegetable  substances,  why  should  not  the 
ashes  have  some  alkaline  properties  in  it  as  well  as 
from  ordinary  wood  coal  I  Among  all  the  Geologica{ 
and  Chemical  works  that  I  have  read,  I  never  have 
seen  anything  in  reference  to  it.  Large  quantities  are 
produced,  and  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  thrown  to 
waste.  I  have  used  a  little  of  it  mixed  with  earth, 
bones,  and  other  manure,  in  beds,  particularly  when  I 
have  planted  grapevines,  but  have  not  had  time  yet  to 
mark  results.  S  Ryder.  Alton,  111.  [Coal  ashes  con¬ 
tain  little  potash,  except  what  is  derived  from  the  wood 
used  to  kindle  the  fire.  Theorists  may  account  for  its 
absence,  whether  correctly  or  erroneously  we  cannot 
say ;  we  merely  state  the  fact.  Coal  from  different 
localities  is  different  in  composition,  but  its  ashes  gen¬ 
erally  contain  small  portions  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
other  substances  promoting  fertility,  and  the  ashes  are 
therefore  of  some  value,  although  far  less  so  than  wood 
ashes,  except  as  a  loosener  of  clay  soil,  and  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  liquid  manure  ] 

Club  Spring  Wheat. — Will  you  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  the  Club  spring  wheat,  and  what  it  will  cost 
per  bushel,  by  railroad  to  Olean.  C.  B.  I.  [We  pre¬ 
sume  this  wheat  can  be  procured  at  the  seed  stores  in 
Rochester,  and  most  likely  at  Bath.] 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed. — “A  Constant  Reader4’ 
inquires  as  to  the  value  of  this  seed  as  compared  with 
oats,  for  feeding  horses.  If  to  be  fed  unground,  as 
oats  usually  are,  we  should  prefer  oats ;  the  grass,  or 
more  properly  millet  seed,  owing  to  its  small  size  and 
hardness,  would  be  very  likely  to  pass  undigested 
through  the  animal. 

Draining  Tools. — Are  there  spades  and  other  im¬ 
plements  especially  adapted  to  tile  draining  for  sale  in 
3rour  city  ?  What  are  they  and  the  prices  ?  Tiles  are 
manufactured  at  Fort  Wayne,  sixty  miles  from  here 
by  canal  and  railroad,  and  a  number  here  are  intend¬ 
ing  to  use  them  next  season.  A.  A.  C.  [The  set  of 
draining  tools  spoken  of  in  English  works,  are  not  for 
sale  here,  nor  are  they  necessary.  A  spade  for  com¬ 
mon  earth,  a  shovel  for  loose  earth,  a  pick  for  hard  sub¬ 
soil.  a  narrow  spade  for  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
drain,  a  long-handled  pick  for  the  operator  to  work  the 
narrow  bottom  while  standing  above,  and  a  narrow 
scoop  hoe  for  cleaning  out  the  narrow  bottom,  are  all 
that  are  commonly  required  ] 

A  Lame  Horse. — A  friend  of  mine  is  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  mare  about  twelve  years  old,  which  from 
some  unknown  cause,  has  become  lame  in  the  left 
shoulder.  When  first  put  upon  the  road  she  goes  very 
well,  but  after  trotting  a  mile  or  so  begins  to  limp. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done  for  her  ?  Old 
Subscriber.  [We  cannot] 

Ingersoll’s  Hay  Press. — Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  whether  the  “  Ingersoll  Hay  Press”  is 
in  good  repute  with  you,  and  whether  there  are  any 
in  successful  operation  in  your  neighborhood.  G.  W.  C. 
[We  know  of  no  one  in  this  vicinity  who  has  used  In- 


|  gersoll’s  hay  press,  the  farmers  in  this  neighborhood 
J  being  satisfied  with  Dederick’s,  which  is  made  here.] 

Potatoes  and  Honey. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  bushel  or 
so  of  Prince  Albert  Potatoes,  nearer  to  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
than  New-Jersey  ?  Can  you  give  a  recipe  in  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  making  artificial  honey?  C.  N  B.  [We 
do  not  know  that  the  Prince  Albert  Potato  has  as  yet 
been  cultivated  any  where  at  the  west.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondets  can  furnish  a  recipe  for  artificial 
honey.] 

Ringbone. — Noticing  an  inquiry  a  short  time  since 
in  your  paper,  as  to  a  cure  of  the  ringbone  on  horses, 
I  reply  by  referring  the  inquirer  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Tippits, 
Huntersland,  Schoharie  county.  Mr.  Tippits  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  curing  quite  a  number  of  cases.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  remedy  is  quite  simple,  and  does  not  disable 
the  horse  from  moderate  work  while  using  it.  I  do  not 
remember  as  to  the  time  it  requires  to  effect  a  cure, 
but  understand  that  the  remedy  is  perfect, — the  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  bottle  of  the  liquid  (cost  SI,)  being,  I 
think,  sufficient.  G.  W.  Durant.  Rensselaerville # 

Cisterns. — I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  to  cover  cisterns  with  timber  and 
have  them  durable,  the  timbers  should  be  entirely 
covered  with  a  coat  of  cement.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
timber  would  last  forever,  having  never  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last 
a  great  number  of  years.  G.  W.  Durant. 

Bedford  Swine. — In  reply  to  S.  K.  of  Zanesville, 
0.,  I  would  say  that  many  years  ago  we  had  the  Bedford 
breed  of  hogs  in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
have  always  considered  that  it  was  from  that  blood 
that  we  were  enabled  to  establish  our  justly  celebrated 
Chester  County  breed,  which  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  more  extensively  propagated  than  any 
other.  J.  Cope.  West  Chester ,  Pa. 

Delaware  Grape. — Will  you  confer  a  favor  by 
stating  in  the  December  no.  of  the  Cultivator  whether 
the  Delaware  grape  is  earlier  to  ripen  than  the  Isabel¬ 
la.,  and  also  the  quality — would  it  be  a  desirable  grape 
for  this  latitude.  E.  S.  G.  Easton ,  Ct.  [The  Dela¬ 
ware  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  American  grapes 
— it  ripens  some  weeks  before  the  Isabella — is  scarcely 
equalled  for  its  excellent  flavor — the  vine  is  very  har¬ 
dy — and  the  only  drawback  is  its  small  size.  It  holds 
the  same  place  among  American  grapes  that  the  Seck- 
el  does  among  pears.  It  would  undoubtedly  succeed 
finely  at  the  locality  of  our  correspondent  ] 

White  Rye. — I  notice  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  as 
to  where  seed  of  the  “  white  rye  ”  may  be  procured  ; 
and  although  the  distance  of  the  inquirer  from  thi3 
place  is  too  great  for  that  purpose,  yet  to  encourage  all 
who  may  be  interested  in  it,  I  will  mention  what  I 
know  about  it. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  this  (Medford)  township 
about  six  years  ago,  since  when  the  black  variety  has 
been  generally  discarded  by  those  farmers  of  our  coun¬ 
ty  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  growing  rye.  I 
suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  rye  grown  hereabouts  the 
past  season,  was  of  the  white  kind.  It  appears  to  be 
considerably  more  productive,  but  I  do  not  notice  much 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  grain.  It  yields  a  flour 
that  will  make  bread  about  as  white  as  thatTfrom 
wheat ;  if  not  ground  too  close,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  whitest ;  though  different  soils  might 


make  some  difference  in  it  in  that  respect.  The  straw 
is  heavier,  stronger,  whiter  and  brighter  than  that 
from  the  black  kind,  and  brings  readily  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  ton  more  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
G.  H.  Medford,  N.  J. 

Wheat  Midge — Ringbone. — You  would  oblige  me 
by  giving  me  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  answers  to 
the  following  queries: — 1.  What  is  the  midge — is  it 
similar  to  any  insect  with  which  we  of  the  south  are 
acquainted?  (1.)  2.  What  is  the  best  and  most  cer¬ 

tain  cure  of  ringbone  in  a  horse?  (2)  W.  J.  Points 
Brown's  Cove ,  Albemarle  Co ,  Va.  [1.  The  wheat 
midge  is  a  very  small  fly  or  gnat,  with  orange-colored 
body,  slender  legs,  and  two  transparent  wings.  It  is 
seen  in  wheatfields  where  it  exists,  about  the  time  the 
heads  appear.  During  the  day  they  conceal  them¬ 
selves  near  the  ground ;  in  the  evening  they  appear  at 
the  heads.  The  small  larvae  or  maggots  which  they 
produce  are  afterwards  found  in  the  grain,  and  are  no 
larger  than  a  fine  cambric  needle,  nor  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.  2.  An  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  found  on  p.  263  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
current  volume  ] 

The  Wool-Grower. — Is  there  any  such  paper  as 
the  Wool  Grower,  printed  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  or  any  other  publisher,  and  at  what  price  ?  C. 
II.  J.  [Mr.  Moore’s  Stock  Register  was  discontinued 
two  or  three  years  since  ;  but  there  is  a  monthly  sheet 
issued  at  Cleveland,  0.,  at,  we  believe,  (for  we  cannot 
find  a  copy  of  the  paper,)  25  cents  a  year.] 

Prince  Albert  Potatoes. — Can  I  get  some  Prince 
Albert  potatoes  nearer  than  New-Jersey  ?  C.  E.  K. 
[They  were  grown  to  some  extent  in  this  vicinity  the 
past  season,  and  we  presume  will  be  for  sale  at  our 
seed  stores  in  the  spring.] 

Bees. — Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  your 
paper,  the  price  and  postage  of  the  best  work  on  the 
management  of  bees.  A  Subscriber.  [Qninby’s 
“  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained”  is  a  valuable 
work — price  $1,  sent  postpaid.] 

A  Cure  for  Sweeney — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in 
the  Cultivator.  Take  equal  parts  of  balsam  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Mix,  apply,  and  hold 
a  hot  iron  near  enough  to  heat  but  not  to  scorch.”  Ap¬ 
ply  every  other  day  till  a  cure  is  effected— usually  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks.  W.  DENNis. 

New  Spring  Wheat  Wanted.— I  would  like  to 
get  a  new  variety  of  spring  wheat.  We  have  the  Can¬ 
ada  Club,  Mammoth,  Red  River  and  Black  Sea.  We 
ought  to  have  a  change  here.  Can  some  one  inform  me 
of  a  better  variety,  and  whether  it  is  smooth  or  beard¬ 
ed  ?  C.  E.  K.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

— - O-A-o - 

Proper  Age  for  Fattening  Swine. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — In  a  recent  article  on  “  Fattening 
Swine,”  you  invite  the  communication  of  the  views  of 
farmers  on  different  branches  of  the  subject — among 
them  that  of  the  proper  age  for  bringing  pork  to  the 
knife.  I  have  my  ideas  on  this  question,  and  would 
submit  them  ih  brief  to  your  readers. 

Pigs,  eight  or  nine  months  old,  if  properly  managed, 
will  make  cheap  and  excellent  pork.  By  fattening  them 
at  this  age,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  wintering  over 
is  saved— performing  that  operation,  as  Allen  says, 
“by  the  cheapest  mode — in  the  pork  barrel,”  where 


they  are  more  likely  to  be  eaten,  than  to  eat  (as  they 
often  do  when  alive,)  more  than  their  value  in  the 
spring.  When  the  object  of  raising  swine  is  to  make 
pork  of  them,  that  end  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
— Piggy  himself  should  see  it  and  eat  for  it.  Feed  a 
decent  pig  well  from  weaning  until  nine  months  old, 
and  you  will  get  200  lbs.  to  325  lbs.  of  pork,  and  you 
do  not  often  get  50  lbs.  more  from  those  ten  months 
older.  This  keeping  swine  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
to  fatten  them  the  last  three,  is  not  often  a  paying 
business.  There  is  no  question  that  an  animal  must 
consume  much  more  to  produce  in  eighteen  months  only 
about  the  same  quantity  of  meat  made  by  another 
from  half  that  time  of  feeding. 

Some  breeds  of  porkers,  and  some  specimens  of  the 
same  breed  (so  far  as  parentage  is  concerned,)  mature 
much  earlier  than  others — can  be  fattened  sooner  and 
easier.  Such  should  be  selected  for  wintering  under 
the  brine ,  and  should  receive  careful  attention,  so  that 
their  growth  may  be  constant  and  rapid.  Besides 
supplying  slops  from  the  dairy  and  kitchen,  windfalls 
of  the  orchard,  &c ,  one  should  save  over  a  quantity  of 
corn,  rye,  or  barley,  so  as  to  give  them  one  feeding 
daily  of  meal  wet  in  sour  milk,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  fermentation  commences.  By 
this  course,  a  friend  who  has  practiced  fattening  spring 
pigs  for  family  pork  for  twenty-five  years,  says  he 
usually  averages  225  lbs.  of  pork  at  nine  months  old, 
of  the  very  best  quality.  He  finds  it  advantageous, 
also,  from  the  fact  that  he  gets  the  benefit  of  warm 
weather  for  fattening,  and  saves  the  long  expense  of 
winter  feeding,  when  much  of  the  food  consumed  goes 
merely  to  support  the  animal  heat. 

To  keep  a  pig  growing  one  must  keep  him  “  comfor¬ 
table,”  so  that  he  is  either  eating  or  sleeping — allowing 
him,  of  course,  time  for  exercise,  but  none  for  squeal¬ 
ing  after  food.  To  do  this,  there  is  nothing  like  “  change 
and  variety  now  a  little  corn,  then  a  little  milk,  a 
few  boiled  potatoes,  a  few  raw  apples,  now  a  pudding, 
then  a  dish  of  greens — anything  and  everything  to 
keep  them  eating  and  stuffing  all  they  can  digest,  and 
no  more.  Anything  for  waste  begets  bad  habits,  and 
bad  habits  in  a  pig  are  as  disagreeable  as  in  higher 
animals.  B.  F.  Niagara  Co. 

- 0-0-0 - - 

Cures  for  Spavin. 


Friend  Tucker  &  Son — Seeing  an  inquiry  from  a 
subscriber  for  cure  for  spavin  in  horses,  I  send  you  the 
following,  which  I  have  frequently  tested,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  of  effecting  a  cure  on  a  young 
horse,  if  timely  and  rightly  applied. 

Take  the  root  of  the  common  poke,  (Phytolacca 
decandra)— -  wash  it  clean,  then  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  boil  it  in  urine  till  it  becomes  quite  strong.  With 
this  decoction  bathe  the  part  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
till  a  cure  is  effected,  rubing  it  hard  downwards  with 
the  hand.  It  should  not  be  used  so  strong  or  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  take  off  the  hair. 

Another  Cure  :  Take  camphor  and  dissolve  it  in  spi¬ 
rits  of  turpentine,  to  be  applied  till  the  hair  starts,  but 
not  to  blister  severely.  Then  let  the  horse  rest  a  few 
days.  Wilson  Dennis. 

- *-0-0 - 


—  From  a  notice  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  increasing  in  that  state.  Mention  is 
made  of  three  establishments  for  tile  making,  all  of 
which  bid  fair  to  succeed. 


Dec. 
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fjlotes  for  llie  |$loitt|. 


The  Country  Gentleman  for  Agricultural 
Societies. — The  Executive  Officer  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  County  Ag.  Societies  in  this  country — situ¬ 
ated  in  one  of  the  best-farmed  districts  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  recently  wrote  as  follows  : 

“I  expect  to  send  you  more  names  for  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  from  our  Society  for  next  year,  than  will  be 
done  by  any  other  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Slates.  I  shall  address  a  circular  on  the  subject 
to  every  member,  offering  him  the  paper  at  Club 
rates,  for  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  OF  our  Society,  than  to  in¬ 
duce  our  members  to  read  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.” 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  writer  of  the  above  is  not 
only  well  qualified  to  judge  of  that  whereof  he  speaks, 
from  his  long  experience  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  an 
Ag.  Society,  but  also  from  actual  observation  of  the 
results  produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  Co.  Gent. 
and  The  Cultivator.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  both  our  journals  for  several  years  past,  and 
his  orders  have  shown  a  constant  annual  increase  until 
now,  as  will  be  seen  above,  he  is  taking  measures  to 
multiply  their  number  still  farther,  and  to  extend 
their  influence  over  a  wider  surface.  We  desire  to 
commend  this  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  Managers  of  other  Societies.  Our  Journals  are 
not  local  in  their  character.  We  hope,  through  a  cir¬ 
culation  constantly  enlarging  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  to  render  them  more  useful  in,  and  make  them 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  matter  practically  adapted 
to  every  part  of  it,  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
prices  from  any  other  source. 

It  is  to  the  Agricultural  Press  that  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  owe  in  a  great  measure  their  success — at  least 
it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they 
are  co-workers  together  in  a  cause  which  may  be  best 
advanced  by  their  mutual  efforts.  By  offering  our 
Journals  as  Premiums,  and  by  the  means  alluded  to  in 
the  above  extract,  much  may  be  accomplished.  Our 
terms  to  Agricultural  Societies  are  the  same  as  those 
to  Clubs  of  ten,  viz.,  $1.65  per  copy  for  the  Co.  Gent. 
and  Register,  and  $1.50  per  copy  for  the  Co.  Gent. 
without  the  Register  For  the  Cultivator  with  the 
Register,  52  cents  per  copy;  for  the  Cultivator 
without  the  Register,  38  cents  per  copy.  Those  into 
whose  hands  this  paper  comes,  if  not  officers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  themselves,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  suggest  the  subject  to  their  friends  who  do  occupy 
that  position  before  the  public.  Specimen  numbers  of 
our  Journals  and  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Register  will 
be  sent  for  examination  to  any  one  applying  for  this 
purpose. 

Farmers  Should  Keep  Accounts.—  One  of  our  best 
practical  farmers — one  who  began  with  nothing  but  a 
“sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,”  and  who  has  proved 
that  farming  can  be  made  profitable  by  his  own  prac¬ 
tice,  writ  s  us  as  follows  : — “  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
excellent  practice  if  farmers  would  pay  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  ascertaining  more  accurately  the  cost  of  their 
crops.  It  would  be  a  stimulant  to  better  cultivation 
and  larger  crops.  No  intelligent  man  will  carry  on 
any  business  long  at  a  loss,  and  no  one  needs  to  if  he 
will  only  count  the  cost  as  he  goes  along.  He  will 
either  economize  and  exert  himself  to  bring  some  means 


to  bear  upon  his  business  to  render  it  more  productive, 
or  abandon  it.  Farming  never  need  be  abandoned  in 
this  country  as  an  unprofitable  business  by  any  one 
that  knows  how  to  do  it  in  a  proper  way,  but  there  are 
thousands  that  deceive  themselves  in  the  profits  by  not 
counting  all  the  cost.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  important 
to  occasionally  call  their  attention  to  these  things,  and 
cause  them  to  think  more,  and  get  more  into  a  system 
of  keeping  a  profit  and  loss  account  with  the  farm.” 

St.  Helena  Potatoes. — I  want  you  should  accept 
a  small  box  of  potatoes  from  me.  I  raised  125  bush¬ 
els  of  them.  I  got  the  seed  from  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena  four  years  ago.  They  are  good  to  yield  and 
good  to  cook.  I  call  them  St.  Helena,  and  if  you  know 
any  better  name  for  them  please  give  it.  Horace 
Warren.  South  Lansing ,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  box  came  to  hand  last  week.  The  potatoes  are 
excellent,  and  are,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  identical 
with  those  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Howatt  and 
Mr.  McMahon,  under  the  name  of  Prince  Alberts. 

Sending  Strawberry  Plants  by  Mail.  —  The 
plants  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Seedling  strawberry  which 
were  mailed  for  me  on  the  28th  ult ,  by  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  of  your  city,  came  safely  to  hand  on  the  3d  inst., 
looking  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  just  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground.  I  planted  them  on  the  4th,  and 
from  present  appearances  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  one 
plant,  for  they  look  vigorous  and  well  I  placed  them 
alongside  Peabody’s  Seedling,  so  that  I  could  test  the 
merits  of  both.  Thomas  Pryce.  La  Grange ,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oct.  6. 

Fine  South  Downs  for  the  West. — The  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  of  Chicago,  has  added  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  herds  and  flocks  on  his  large  farm  near  that 
city,  the  two  years  old  and  yearling  South  Down  rams, 
which  received  the  first  prizes  at  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse.  They  were  purchased  of  Samuel  Thorne 
of  Thornedale,  by  whom  they  were  bred.  They  were 
both  by  his  celebrated  imported  ram  “  112,”  and  from 
ewes  also  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  of  Babraham 

Fine  Grapes. — Dr.  H.  II.  Farley  of  the  Union’ 
Springs  Vineyard,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a 
box  of  excellent  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  from 
his  admirably  managed  grounds,  of  which  we  gave  an 
account  a  few  weeks  since.  We  never  saw  grapes  of 
these  two  varieties  more  thoroughly  ripened,  or  of 
more  perfect  flavor — many  of  the  berries  of  the  Isa¬ 
bella  measured  full four  fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
although  grown  without  any  forcing  process,  but  with 
good  culture  and  pruning  merely. 

The  Information  our  Farmers  Want. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  says — “Reliable  and  useful  facts  are  what 
the  people  need,  and  are  pleased  with.  If  A.  grows  134 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  only  30 
bushels  on  the  residue  of  his  farm,  it  affords  no  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  common  farmer,  who  may  have  been  able 
to  grow  a  few  hills  equally  luxuriant ;  but  when  with 
such  expense  as  any  farmer  may  afford,  you  show  how 
75  bushels  or  upwards  are  obtained  from  that  land, 
which  formerly  grew  under  the  common  tillage  only  30 
or  40  bushels  upon  each  acre,  the  knowledge  is  inter¬ 
esting,  and  will  have  its  effect  upon  so  large  a  number, 
that  one  feels  highly  compensated  for  all  experiments 
in  improving  and  increasing  crops.” 

ilJgF'  Mr.  M.  C.  Mordoff  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
purchased  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale,  the 
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“  Prince  of  Oxford,”  by  Duke  of  Gloster,  dam  Maid 
of  Oxford.  He  was  the  First  Prize  yearling  bull  at 
Syracuse — a  very  promising  fellow. 

Heavy  Lamb. — Messrs.  Charles  &  Van  Meter. 
of  the  Center  Market  in  this  city,  exhibited  in  their 
stalls  last  week,  a  very  superior  lamb,  raised  by  Mr. 
B.  Filkin,  of  Rensselaer  county — a  cross  of  Leicester 
and  South  Down.  It  was  dropped  May  10,  and  ran 
with  the  ewe  on  grass,  without  grain,  until  it  was  kill¬ 
ed  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  The  carcass  weighed  77  lbs  , 
or  19£  lbs.  per  quarter.  They  paid  for  it — carcass,  77 
lbs.  at  8  cents,  $6.16 — skin  $1  50 — 8  lbs.  tallow  at  6j 
cents,  0  52 — making  a  total  of  $8  18  for  a  six  months 
lamb.  Can  any  one  beat  this  7 

Honey. — Mr.  M.  Quinby  of  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y  , 
who,  as  our  readers  know,  has  written  a  Bee-Book,  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  “  Apiary,”  not  only 
writes  about  bees,  but  is  a  very  successful  keeper  of 
them,  as  all  will  believe  when  informed  that  he  has 
this  year  sold  18,000  lbs.  surplus,  and  2,500  lbs.  of 
strained  honey — all  produced  by  himself  and  such  of 
his  neighbors  as  he  can  induce  to  follow  his  example. 

The  Oat  Crop  of  France  and  England. — It  is 
stated  that  such  has  been  the  severity  of  the  drought 
during  the  spring  and  summer  in  France,  that  they  do 
not  expect  to  thrash  more  than  one-sixth,  of  the  ave¬ 
rage  yield  of  oats,  and  barley  is  about  equally  injured. 
All  fodder  is  scarce,  and  farmers  are  seeking  to  make 
the  most  of  it  by  every  available  method.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  es¬ 
timates  the  yield  of  their  crop  at  one- third,  the  usual 
product,  and  states  that  with  an  importation  of  oats  of 
upwards  of  200,000  quarters  [1,600,000  bushels]  in 
three  weeks  into  London,  the  price  had  not  given  away, 
and  some  of  the  largest  factors  on  Mark  Lane  were 
buying  all  the  oats  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  So 
it  seems  other  countries  are  equally  short  of  oats  with 
ourselves,  but  have  not,  as  with  us,  the  great  crop  of 
Indian  corn  to  fall  back  upon. 

Death  of  “  Lord  Ducie.” — Doct.  Herman  "Wen¬ 
dell  of  this  city,  recently  met  with  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  this  celebrated  imported  Short- Horn  bull. 
A  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  his  disease 
was  what  is  called  “  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys.” 
In  every  other  respect  he  was  entirely  sound.  He  had 
proved  himself  an  excellent  sire,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  know  that  several  young  animals  of  his  get,  male 
and  female,  are  growing  up  to  maintain  his  credit.  The 
head  of  “Lord  Ducie”  is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Hurst,  the  State  Taxidermist,  and  wiil  form  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  much  admired  feature  in  the  Museum  of  our 
Ag.  Society,  to  which  Dr.  W.  proposes  to  present  it. 
The  life-like  appearance  it  already  wears  under  the 
skillful  hands  of  Mr.  II ,  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  well  known  skill  in  this  beautiful  art. 

Colored  Fruits  and  Flowers. — We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  Catalogue  of  Colored  Fruits  and  Flowers  publish¬ 
ed  by  D.  M.  Dewy  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  embracing  184 
varieties  of  saleable  Fruits  and  Flowers,  which  are 
manufactured  by  him,  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen  and 
Tree  Agents.  Specimens  of  these  plates  have  been 
sent  us  ;  they  are  well  executed,  and  will  supply  a 
want  long  felt  by  those  interested  in  the  dissemination 
of  improved  fruits.  Address  Mr.  D.  as  above. 

The  Country  Gentleman — “  Dont  Stop  it,” 
says  an  Illinois  subscriber,  “if  I  happen  to  be  negli¬ 


gent  about  renewing  my  subscription  at  any  future 
time,  for  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  twice  its  cost. 
It  contains,  I  think,  more  reliable  information  for  the 
farmer  than  any  of  the  nine  papers  I  have  taken  the 
past  year.” 

Speed  the  Plow. — In  an  article  upon  “  American 
Plows,”  the  New-England  Farmer  mentions  the  vast 
business  done  by  one  house  alone  in  Boston,  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plows  for  foreign  markets.  The  writer  states 
that  within  a  twelve-month,  two  thousand  plows,  with 
steel  plate  mould-boards,  have  been  sent  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer  of  this  house,  for  a  single  port,  with  a  prospect 
of  still  heavier  orders  in  the  future.  The  same  estab¬ 
lishment  lately  accepted  an  order  to  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  plows  of  various  patterns,  (which  order  was 
filled  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,)  and  they 
are  now  on  their  way  to  Africa,  “  perhaps  to  turn  up 
the  fertile  soil  which  has  so  long  been  supposed  to  be 
an  inhospitable  desert.”  Borne  one  familiar  with  the 
operations  constantly  going  on  east  and  west,  in  plow¬ 
making,  might  contribute  a  most  interesting  chapter 
on  this  extensive  trade  ;  the  number  of  plows  annually 
turned  out  in  the  Western  States,  as  well  as  New- 
England,  must  be  enormous. 

A  Novel  Diploma  and  Good  Show — Eds.  Culti¬ 
vator — I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  diploma  that  our 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  have 
awarded  as  premiums  on  the  different  articles  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  our  first  “Cattle  Show  and  Fair,”  held  at  this 
place  on  the  28th  of  Sept.,  ’58.  It  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  diplomas  generally  given  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  and  it  is  something  new.  The  blanks  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  the  Editor  of  our  village  paper.  We  are  a 
young  Society,  and  as  this  was  only  a  Town  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  we  could  not  afford  to  go  to  much  expense  for 
premiums.  These  cost  about  20  cents  apiece,  and  we 
have  awarded  375  of  them.  Our  Exhibition  was  a  very 
successful  affair,  and  there  was  a  good  show  of  cattle, 
although  not  a  large  collection.  The  show  of  fruit  was 
very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality,  and  superior  to 
the  New-IIampshire  State  Fair  held  at  Dover  this 
year.  There  was  also  a  good  display  of  needle-work 
and  fancy  articles,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  very 
good  display  of  woollen  goods  from  the  Salisbury  Mills. 
W.  ?.  Amesbury  Mills ,  Mass.,  Nov.  12.  [The  Diplo¬ 
ma  sent  is  singular  but  neat — printed  in  raised  figures 
and  type  of  three  colors  upon  blue  cloth  ] 

Compost  of  Muck  and  Ashes. — Writing  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator ,  C.  W.  Macomber  says  he  has  found 
the  following  compost  very  effective  and  enduring  upon 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils — fully  equal  to  the  best  barn- 
cellar  manure,  and  excellent  as  a  surface  dressing  to 
all  grass  lands  : — Take  good  swamp  muck  dug  one  year 
previous  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
place  it  in  layers  with  good  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  bushels  of  the  latter  to  one  cord  of  the  former. 
The  layers  of  muck  should  be  about  six  inches  thick, 
and  after  remaining  heaped  two  weeks,  the  whole 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  brought  into  a  like 
condition. 

Exchanging  Seeds. — I  find  the  interchange  of  seeds, 
as  I  proposed  in  my  “report,”  published  in  your  jour¬ 
nals,  works  admirably.  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  your  subscribers,  giving  an  account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  and  productiveness  of  some  of  the 
plants  from  seeds  received  from  us.  Our  seeds  too, 
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that  we  received  in  exchange,  the  most  of  them  that  I 
planted,  have  done  remarkably  well.  I  have  many 
rare  plants  worthy  of  note,  but  cannot  now  men¬ 
tion  them.  I  think  your  journals  must  have  a  large 
circulation,  for  I  received  applications  for  seeds,  by 
exchange  or  otherwise,  from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  and  many  from  Canada.  I  also  received 
seeds  from  each  State  and  Territory  in  exchange  for 
ours — some  400  different  varieties — from  which  I  se¬ 
lected  for  planting  the  past  season,  those  I  thought 
most  worthy  of  trial  and  cultivation.  I  find  it  re¬ 
quires  much  care  and  labor.  L.  Norris.  Windsor,  0. 

Plan  of  a  House. — Our  correspondent  at  Zilwaukie, 
Mich.,  sends  us  a  plan  for  a  dwelling,  very  neatly 
drawn,  and  which  has  some  decided  conveniences. 
There  are  also  some  serious  defects;  and,  as  it  is  “of¬ 
fered  for  criticism,”  we  may  briefly  mention  that  the 
only  bed-room  on  the  main  floor  is  required  to  be  en¬ 
tered  through  the  dining-room,  and  all  the  water,  slops, 
&e.,  carried  out  through  it.  In  a  small  cottage,  this 
would  be  of  less  consequence ;  but  in  this  plan,  where 
there  are  eleven  rooms,  besides  entries  and  closets,  and 
where  there  is  expected  and  required  a  corresponding¬ 
ly  commodious  arrangement,  it  becomes  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  defect.  Another  is  the  location  of  the  bath¬ 
room,  which  is  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  kitchen 
wing,  entered  only  from  the  kitchen,  and  flanked  by 
the  pantry  and  store-room,  and  quite  remote  from  the 
lower  bed- room  and  all  other  apartments.  A  bath¬ 
room  which  is  daily  used,  and  generally  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  should  be  easily  accessible  from  the  nursery  or 
bed-room.  Still  another  objection,  is  the  position  of 
the  wood- house,  with  the  bath-room  and  pantry  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  kitchen,  but  with  apparently  no  other 
connection  between  them. 


as  long  as  he  sticks  to  that,  and  is  desirous  of  having 
his  recommendations  thoroughly  tested.  He  is  only 
ridiculous  when  he  attempts  to  theorize  and  ventures 
upon  philosophy.  Whether  his  “remedy”  would  every 
where  prove  as  certain  as  it  has  during  eight  years’ 
trial  with  him,  may  not  be  “  sure  it  is  very  simple, 
however,  and  doubtless  in  many  localities  could  be 
tried  with  the  best  results.  It  consists  in  inverting  the 
soil  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  bringing  up  the  subsoil 
— even  if  this  apparently  “  buries  all  the  rich  old  sur¬ 
face  beneath  cold  red  and  yellow  dirt;”  manuring  with 
fine  barn-yard  manure  composted  with  refuse  straw 
and  hay,  swamp  muck  and  ashes,  together  with  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  ;  having  his  land  in  good  tilth  ;  thus  “  loos¬ 
ening  and  pulverizing  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and  permitting  the  roots  to 
descend  so  deeply  as  to  be  secure  from  injury  by  flood, 
or  drought,  &c.”  All  this  treatment  he  is  aware  is  old 
and  has  been  long  practiced  to  advantage — with  the 
exception  of  the  inverting  process,  and  herein  lies  his 
“discovery” — the  protection  against  the  disease,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  “  by  the  inverted  method  the 
tubers  are  secured  from  disease  in  the  fresh  and  virgin 
soil  on  the  surface,  and  the  roots  descend  into  the  old 
rich,  former  surface,  equally  protected  from  excess  of 
wet  or  drouth.  Thus  a  vigorous  growth  is  imparted  to 
the  whole  plant,  and  an  abundant  and  sound  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  the  result  in  all  my  experiments  by 
this  process.”  Mr.  Spooner’s  detailed  experience  and 
recommendations  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  we  presume  copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  him 
as  above,  although  nothing  is  said  as  to  price.  He  is 
desirous  of  taking  that  prize  offered  some  time  ago  by 
the  Mass.  Legislature,  a  committee  of  which  already 
has  his  claims  under  examination. 


ISF’Mr.  E.  Cornell’s  recent  purchases  of  S.  P- 
Chapman,  Esq  ,  comprise  Apricot,  ($500,)  Lady  Booth, 
($510,)  Bright  Eyes  8ih,  ($400)  and  Duke  of  Oxford 
($1,500.)  We  learn  from  Mr.  Cornell  that  his  herd 
now  comprises  about  20  females  and  8  or  10  bulls.  He 
began  this  year  the  system  of  letting  his  bulls,  and 
has  found  it  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  yearlings 
were  let  at  from  $30  to  $40,  and  limited  to  20  cows; 
two-year  olds  were  let  at  about  $100  each,  and  limited 
to  50  cows — the  parties  hiring  at  the  expense  of  keep¬ 
ing.  The  bulls  were  returned  in  excellent  order,  and 
Mr.  C.  thinks  that  another  year  the  prices  obtained 
will  be  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  higher — so  well  do  the 
farmers  of  Tompkins  county  like  the  result  of  this 
year’s  experiment.  The  commencement  thus  made 
can  but  open  the  way  to  great  improvement  in  the 
stock  of  that  vicinity,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that 
there  is  sufficient  encouragement  to  justify  the  annual 
letting  in  future  of  the  males  from  this  Short-Horn 
herd.  Mr.  Cornell’s  residence  is  at  Ithaca. 

A  Remedf  “  Sure  and  Practical.” — One  of  those 
who  have  actually  “  discovered”  unfailing  remedies 
lor  the  Potato  Rot,  is  Mr.  Alden  Spooner  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.  He  repudiates  bugs  altogether — careful 
observation  never  having  revealed  a  single  insect  that 
he  could  justly  “  challenge  as  the  aggressor.”  The  at¬ 
mosphere  he  says  is  miasmatic,  and  has  poisoned  the 
surface  soil.  “Certain  subtile  acid  gases”  have  been 
imparted  to  the  potato,  and  have  communicated  to  it 
disease  and  decay.  Seriously,  however,  Mr.  S.  is 
straightforward  and  practical  in  telling  his  experience 
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Fawkes’  Steam  Plow  in  Illinois. 

We  have  deferred  noticing  the  recent  operations  of 
this  machine,  hoping  to  have  met  with  a  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion  than  has  yet  appeared.  From  the  engraving  in 
Emery’s  Journal  arid  the  article  appended,  we  find 
that  this  Steam  Plow  has  three  wheels — two  in  front, 
used  as  guiders,  and  one,  the  driver,  behind.  They 
are  all  said  to  be  about  five  feet  in  diameter — but  the 
proportions  of  the  cut  do  not  represent  them  so  large  ; 
the  first  two  are  a  foot  wide,  and  the  driver  six  feet, 
the  latter  thus  presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  ground, 
and  being  in  addition  barrel-shaped  to  facilitate  the 
turning  of  corners.  It  draws  six  plows,  each  cutting 
a  furrow  one  foot  wide — “  hung  in  a  frame  at  the  rear 
of  the  engine — each  one  independent  of  the  other,  and 
drawn  by  separate  rods  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  en- 
•  gine.  In  order  to  keep  the  plows  close  to  their  work 
in  uneven  or  irregular  surfaces,  strong  coiled  springs 
are  placed  on  the  suspending  rods.  With  the  ropes  and 
pulleys,  the  whole  gang  of  plows  are  instantly  raised 
from  the  ground  and  let  down  again.”  Glowing  ac¬ 
counts  are  given  of  the  successful  operation  of  this 
machine  at  its  trial  during  the  Illinois  State  Fair  at 
Centralia — although  the  soil  was  an  “  almost  impervi¬ 
ous  ”,  one,  presenting  a  “  brick-like  surface.”  The  in¬ 
ventor  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Fawkes  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  and  he 
is  competing  for  the  five  thousand  dollars  offered  by 
the  Ill.  State  Ag.  Society  for  a  successful  Steam  Plow. 
If  he  has  accomplished  all  that  is  claimed  for  him,  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  chronicle  his  further 
triumphs  and  to  accompany  them  with  more  particu¬ 
lars  than  we  are  now  able  to  give. 
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How  to  Winter  Bees. 

Messrs.  Editors — Noticing  weekly  the  articles  in 
your  Apiary  Department,  and  keeping  a  great  many 
bees  myself,  suggests  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  know  how  to  winter  their  bees 
through,  without  being  subject  to  the  great  loss  which 
generally  occurs  by  death  from  frost  and  dampness. 

We  have  in  this  town  a  farmer,  Mr.  P.  J.  Furlong, 
who  keeps  a  great  many  bees,  and  had  always  been 
subject  to  much  loss  during  winter.  Like  most  other 
Yankees,  he  set  to  work  thinking  and  whistling,  and 
finally  got  up  a  perfect  bee-preserver,  very  cheap  and 
handy.  I  have  had  one  in  use  the  whole  season,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  He  calls  it  his  Con¬ 
densing  Bee-hive  ;  and  it  well  maintains  the  name.  Its 
properties  are,  that  through  the  winter  it  keeps  the 
bees  perfectly  dry,  by  condensing  and  carrying  off  by 
little  troughs  the  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  and  from 
the  breath  of  the  bees,  (which  in  ordinary  hives  drops 
down  on  the  bees  and  freezes  upon  them,  causing  their 
death.)  The  condenser  is  a  glass  slope  roof,  inside  the 
flat  roof  of  the  hive,  upon  which  the  moisture  collects, 
condenses,  and  trickles  down  into  little  tin  troughs, 
which  conduct  the  water  outside  the  hive.  There  are 
other  peculiarities  about  the  hive,  new  and  valuable, 
but  I  am  only  speaking  of  its  value  as  a  preserver  of 
bees  during  the  winter.  They  can  be  got  up  very 
cheaply,  material  and  labor  costing  no  more  than  twelve 
shillings  each  hive.  I  bought  an  individual  right  of 
Mr.  Furlong,  (who  patented  it  June  1st,  after  a  tho¬ 
rough  trial,)  and  now  I  shall  this  winter  make  for  my¬ 
self  a  lot  of  these  hives,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next 
year’s  use.  I  make  them  now,  because  spring  will 
bring  its  own  work.  Matthew  Mackie.  Clydey 
Wayne  Co N.  Y. 

- -e - * - 

Falling  of  the  Womb  in  Cows. 

I  saw  a  request  for  any  person  who  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  case  there  mentioned,  (falling  of  the 
womb,)  to  give  the  same.  I  had  a  very  fine  cow  a  few 
years  ago  which  was  in  that  situation,  and  I  took  some 
warm  water  and  cleansed  the  protruded  part,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  as  well  as  I  could,  but  could  not  get  it  to  stay 
there,  until  I  took  a  stitch  in  each  side  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  urethra,  with  a  small  cord  and  a  strong 
needle,  and  tied  the  two  ends  together.  I  had  to  serve 
my  cow  thus  about  three  times  during  three  years, 
each  time  when  she  was  about  half  gone  with  calf.  I 
have  advised  some  of  my  neighbors  to  do  in  the  same 
manner,  with  success  so  far  as  I  ever  heard.  A  Vir¬ 
ginian. 


The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries — the  most  extensive  in 
Europe— has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Stocks,  &c.,  for 
the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  disposition. 

The  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years,  by  numerous  and  important  invoices  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  especial  culture  which  he  has  established  for  that 
market,  upon  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  are  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  proper  and  faithful  execution 
of  their  orders. 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  138  Pearl 
Street,  New-York,  his  sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S. 

Note.  -All  advertisements  or  circulars  bearing  the 
name  of  Leroy,  Angers,  must  not  be  considered  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  house,  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruguiere  is  our  Agent.  Addiess 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  New-York. 

Sep.  2— w&m4m.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Angers,  France. 


EST"  Read  the  PROPOSAL  at  the  foot  of  this, 


The  n  e  w-y  ork  observer, 

The  Largest  Newspaper  In  the  World. 

NA  T I  ON  A  A,  C  ONSER  VA  TI VE,  RELIGIO  US, 

Belonging  to  no  Party  in  Politics  and  to  no  Sect  in 
Religion. 


Edited  by  a  Corps  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  large 
experience,  having  the  most  Eminent  Writers  of  the  day 
among  its  regular 'contributors,  and  a  Foreign  Correspon¬ 
dence  unrivaled.  It  is  the  most  complete 


FAMILY  NTEWSPAPER 


that  can  be  made:  published  on  a  large  double  sheet,  so 
that  it  may  he  separated,  making 

TWO  DISTINCT  PAPERS, 
each  perfect  in  itself.  No  other  newspaper  is  made  upon 
this  plan. 

The  Secular  sheet  contains  a  full  report  of  all  the  News 
of  the  Day  ;  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  ; 
poetry  and  prose  ;  an  Agricultural  page,  conducted  by 
a  practical  and  educated  agriculturist  ;  a  Commercial 
page,  edited  by  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  financial  world — giving  the  latest  reports  of 
the  Money,  Produce,  and  Cattle  Markets,  Bank  Stocks, 
&c.  ;  a  Miscellaneous  department,  embracing  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  matter,  with  tales,  anecdotes,  biogra¬ 
phy,  travels,  questions  and  answers,  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  family  and  social  circle. 

The  Religious  paper  is  filled  with  the  choicest  original 
and  selected  matter  in  every  department  of  Christian  Lit¬ 
erature  ;  making  a  delightful  Sabbath  companion,  and 
furnishing  a  volume  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
every  wreek.  The  best  and  most  accomplished  Clergy¬ 
men,  Presidents  and  Professors  in  our  Colleges  and  Sem¬ 
inaries,  constantly  contribute  to  its  pages.  One  of  its  chief 
features  of  attraction  is  a  Summary  of  intellgence  from 

ALL  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  ; 
a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Observer ,  and  highly  valued  by 
Christians  who  wish  to  know  what  is  doing  in  other  com¬ 
munions  than  their  own. 

The  grand  object  of  the  New-York  Observer  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  “peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men.”  For 
this  end  it  seeks  to  advance  all  those  principles  which 
make  the  Union  of  the  States  more  firm  and  permanent; 
it  cultivates  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all  denom¬ 
inations  of  Christians;  and  is  a  fearless  defender  of  the 
rights  of  all  men,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Word  of  God, 

In  its  Editorial  discussion,  its  foreign  and  domestic  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  its  original  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  the  attractions  of  its  several  departments  in 
science,  literature,  art,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  the 
New-York  Observer  is  determined  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  newspaper  in  any  country. 

Resisting  radicalism  in  Church  and  State,  promoting 
revivals  of  pure  religion  and  every  wholesome  moral  re¬ 
form,  on  Scriptural  and  rational  principles,  discarding  and 
opposing  all  schisms,  humbugs,  fanaticism,  and  every 
scheme  of  infidelity,  socialism,  and  vice,  the  Neav-York 
Observer  designs  to  be  a  safeguard  of  virtue,  law,  and 
order,  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

It  is  the  cheapest  newspaper  of  its  class  that  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Both  the  secular  and  religious  papers  arc  sent  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in  advance.  Two  families  uni¬ 
ting  in  taking  it,  as  many  do,  will  each  get  a  complete 
nev/Bpaper  for  $1.25  1  !  ! 

PROPOSALS  POP  SOLICITING  SUBSCRIBERS. 


To  any  wrho  will  obtain  new-  subscribers  for  us,  we  will 
pay  the  following  liberal  commissions. — For  five  new  sub¬ 
scribers  paying  in  advance,  fifty  cents  each.  For  more 
than  five  and  less  fhan  ten,  seventy-five  cents  each  ;  for 
more  than  ten  one  dollar  each.  We  will  send  a  copy  of 
our  Bible  Atlas,  with  colored  maps,  on  paper  of  large  size 
and  best  quality,  to  each  new  subscriber,  on  the  receipt  of 
his  name  and  payment  for  one  year. 

If  you  cannot  give  personal  attention  to  this  work,  will 
you  show  this  advertisement  to  some  clergyman  or 
layman  who  will  take  an  interest  in  it,  to  whom  Ave  will 
give  the  commissions  mentioned  abo\-e. 

We  will  send  specimen  numbers  without  charge. 

Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  immediately,  as  we  desire 
to  offer  the  paper  at  once  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States.  SIDNEY  E.  MORSE  &  CO., 


Editors  and  Proprietors, 

Nov.  18— wreoAv3tmlt  138  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

Horticultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentlem  an. 


THE  CULT  I  VAT  OK. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES! 
PORTABLE  STEAM  SAW  MILLS ! 

From  5000  to  10,000  Feet  of  Lumber  per  Day  !  ! 

BLANDY'S  STEAM  ENGINE  WORKS, 

ZANESVILLE ,  OHIO. 

STEAM  ENGINES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE! 

First  Premium,  Silver  Medal,  Ohio  State  Fair,  1857; 
cutting  in  the  presence  of  the  awarding  Committee  and 
thousands  of  spectators,  218  feet  lumber  in  8  minutes! 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  1858. 

First  Premium  for  Portable  Steam  Engines  1 
First  Premium  for  Portable  Steam  Saw  Mills  !  1 


Steam  Engines  for  Farm  and  Mechanical  Use. 

Portable  Steam  Engine ,  Patented  Aug.  3,  1858. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  People  to  our  Portable 
Steam  Engines,  designed  expressly  for  their  use;  so  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  that  they  can  operate  them  without  the 
assistance  of  experienced  Engineers;  so  cheap  as  to  come 
within  their  means;  so  light  that  they  are  easily  removed, 
very  durable,  and  burning  any  kind  of  fuel. 

We  have  invested  in  tools,  patterns,  &c.,  over 

s  1  o  o  7  o  o  o 

in  our  establishment,  and  consequently  produce  our  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Our  Portable  Circular  Saw  Mills  are  built  after  the  most 
approved  models,  Avith  saw  of  any  diameter,  Iron  or 
Wooden  head  blocks,  belting,  &c.,  &c.,  completely  equip¬ 
ped  for  running  as  they  leave  the  Avorks. 

There  is  no  business  Avith  which  Ave  are  acquainted,  that 
pays  so  Avell  as  operating  our  Portable  Suav  Mills.  It  is 
quite  common  to  clear  the  Avhole  tirst  cost  Avithin  the  first 
half  year’s  run.  The  reports  of  the  operators  are  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  Ave  prefer  to  let  them  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  annexed  statements  from  recent  correspon¬ 
dence  : — 

Sharpsburgh,  Ky.,  13  th  July ,  1858. 

*  *  *  are  d0ing  well,  and  AA'ell  pleased  Avith  our 

Engine  and  Mill.  A  resident  of  Fleming  county  came 
expressly  to  see  our  mill  in  operation.  He  says  we  can 
make  plank  faster  than  any  mill  in  the  State,  and  Avas  the 
best  pleased  man  Ave  ever  saw.  We  haA-e  made  enough  to 
pay  for  our  mill  already.  Jons  W.  &  Thomas  Arnett. 

Somerset ,  Perry  County ,  Ohio ,  30 th  May ,  1858. 

*  *  *  We  are  cutting  from  four  to  seA-en  thousand 

feet  per  day  in  hard  oak, and  Ave  think  Ave  can  cut  more  lum¬ 
ber  than  any  mill  that  now  runs.  We  cut  during  this 
month  100,000  feet,  and  can  do  it  one  month  Avith  another 
the  year  through.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  Mill  and 
Engine  give  us  satisfaction.  Mathews,  Shirley  &.  Co. 

Hillsborough ,  Ohio,  9 th  May,  1858. 

*  *  *  We  are  saAving  from  5000  to  6000  feet,  per  day, 
which  Ave  think  is  doing  Avell.  We  had  a  visitor  last  Mon¬ 
day  from  a  long  distance,  avIio  came  to  see  us  work,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  believe  a  mill  Avith  a  single  saw  could  cut 
Avhat  Avas  reported.  He  Avas  deeply  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  double  saw.  We  fired  up  arid  put  up  some  poplar 
logs  on  the  mill,  and  cut  1532  feet  (1  inch  boards)  in  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes.  This  convinced  him  that  the 
double  saAv  Avas  too  complicated,  and  that  our  mill  made 
lumber  fast  enough  and  good  enough  to  satisfy  him. 

S.  B.  Johnson. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  21th  July,  1858. 

*  *  *  We  sawed  Avith  four  hands,  1560  f-incli  boards 
in  59  minutes,  and  can  for  $50  cut  2000  feet  in  one  hour. 
If  you  have  anybody  that  beats  that  send  me  word. 

J.  T.  Woodrow. 

Cherry  Valley ,  Wilson  Co.,  Tenn.,  5 th  June,  1858. 

*  *  *  It  is  a  decided  point  that  yours  is  the  best  and 

most  durable  Engine  that  is  made.  Dunlap  says  his  first 
and  Blandy’s  next;  I  say  Blandy’s  first  and  Dunlap’s  next. 
I  Avill  let  you  knoAV  Avhat  the  old  Durham  bull,  as  our  En¬ 
gine  is  called,  does  occasionally.  Jos.  Young. 

Columbus,  Mississippi ,  3rd  July,  1858. 

*  *  *  I  have  received  your  eight-horse  Engine,  and 
find  it  most  excellent  after  giving  it  a  good  test. 

M.  R.  Lemmon. 

Henry  Co.,  Tenn  ,  Sept.  11,  1858. 

*  *  *  have  gaAved  in  three  hours  3500  feet,  and 

yesterday,  being  Saturday,  saAved  in  seven  hours  5000  feet 
and  Avalked  to  Paris,  6j  miles.  A.  Hall. 

Windsor,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  1 1th  June,  1858. 

*  *  *  They  timed  us,  and  found  A\re  cut  525  feet  in  20 

minutes.  Joshua  Bingham. 

Paris ,  Tenn.,  12 th  Sept.,  1858. 

We  have  numberless  visitors  eA’ery  day.  *  *  *  Your 
guarantee  of  4000  feet  per  day  I  would  not  give  one  far¬ 


thing  for.  *  *  We  cut  easily  with  good  hands  6000  feel 
per  day,  and  for  brag  days  Ave  can  cut  10,000  feet.  I  have 
no  doubt  yours  is  the  very  best  saAV  mill  in  use. 

John  Savayne. 

We  build  our  machinery  for  the  people,  it  is  bought  by 
the  people,  and  operated  triumphantly  and  successfully 
by  the  people,  and  from  the  people  Ave  solicit  orders  for 
Engines  and  Mills, 

Circulars,  containing  descriptions,  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  for¬ 
warded  to  all  applicants. 

Orders,  visits,  and  correspondence  solicited. 

Address  H.  &  F.  BLAND Y, 

Blandy’s  Steam  Engine  Works, 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

N.  B.  All  whom  it  may  concern  are  hereby  notified  that 
infringements  of  our  Patent,  dated  August  3,  1858  by 
builders,  venders,  or  operators,  will  be  prosecuted  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  laAV.  Nov.  4 — Av&mlt 

VOLUME  FOURTEEN.  OF 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Will  commence  with.  January,  1859. 

This  popular  journal,  established  by  A.  J.  Doavning  in 
1846,  and  now  edited  by  J.  Jay  Smith,  embraces  within 
its  scope  the  Description  and  CultiATation  of  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees,  of  FloAvers,  Flowering  Plants  and  Shrubs, 
and  of  all  Edible  Plants  ;  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  Taste, 
Avith  Designs  for  Ornamental  or  Landscape  Gardening  ; 
Rural  Architecture  with  Designs  for  Rural  Cottages  and 
Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Lodges,  Gates,  Vineries,  Ice  Houses, 
&c.,  and  the  Planting  and  Culture  of  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Horticulturist  presents  the 
experience  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  in  America  ; 
its  superior  illustrations  and  instructive  and  agreeable  ar¬ 
ticles  make  it  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  general  reader 
interested  in  country  life.  To  all  persons  alive  to  the  im 
provement  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  or  country  seats 
to  scientific  and  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  to _ nur¬ 
serymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  this  journal,  giving 
the  latest  discoA'eries  and  improvements,  experiments  and 
acquisitions  in  Horticulture,  and  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  connected  with  it,  is  invaluable. 

The  Avork  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  periodical  press,  each  number  contai  ning 
forty-eight  pages,  embellished  Avith  original  engravings. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  Avill  make  a  volume  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  Avith  over  one  hundred 
engraA’ings,  many  of  them  draAvings  of  fruit  and  floAvers 
from  nature. 

TERMS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  in  advance,.. . Tavo  Dollars. 

One  copy,  tAvo  years,  in  advance, - Three  Dollars. 

Four  copies  to  one  address,  one  year, .  Six  Dollars. 

The  Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

One  copy,  one  year,  in  advance, .  Five  Dollars. 

One  copy,  tAvo  years,  in  advance, .  Eight  Dollars. 

Four  copies  to  one  address,  one  year,.  Fifteen  Dollars. 
Fifty  Cents  will  be  invariably  added  to  all  subscriptions 
upon  which  Payment  is  delayed  over  Three  Months. 
Specimen  numbers  mailed  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 
Plain  edition  18  cents— colored  edition,  42  cents. 

The  Postage  on  the  Horticulturist  is  only  18  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  quarterly,  in  advance ,  at  the  office  of  the 
subscriber. 

Volumes  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  in¬ 
dexed  accordingly,  and  Ave  send  from  that  number  unless 
otherAvise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  may  commence  Avith 
any  number  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber. 

Bound  Volumes,  in  cloth,  for  1852,  $3.50.  Volumes  for 
1854,  ’5,  ’6,  ’7,  ’8,  $2.50  each. 

The  publisher  would  invite  the  introduction  of 

THE  HORTICULTURIST 

in  neighborhoods,  by  the  formation  of  Clubs,  as  a  most 
desirable  means  of  information  to  all  lovers  of  Rural  Art, 
Gardening,  and  Architecture. 

We  hope  that  every  subscriber  and  friend  Avill  consider 
himself  duly  authorized  to  act  as  an  Agent. 

Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher, 

Nov.  i — m2t  25  Park  Koiv,  I¥ew-York. 

Farmers  should  keep  their  accounts  carefully,  and  knoAV 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  ! 

Farm  boo  k-k  e  e  p  i  n  g.— By  w. 

D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully. — also  Day  Booh  and  Ledger — for  sale  at  this  office — 
price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.30,  L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1850. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  .POST,- 

DEvOTED  TO  PURE  LITERATURE,  THE  NEWS,  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ., 
MARY  HO  WITT, 


GRACE  GREENWOOD, 
T.  S.  ARTHUR,  &c. 


THE  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  long-established 
sheet,  and  especially  to  their  BRILLIANT  ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  coming  year.  The  Post  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  COUNTRY  FAMILIES,  as  it  contains  weekly  not  only  a  large  amount  of  the  Best  Litera¬ 
ture,  but  the  Latest.  News,  Agricultural  Essays  and  Information,  Domestic  Receipts,  Accounts  of  the  Markets,  &c.,&c. 

In  its  Literary  Department  measures  have  been  taken  to  render  the  coming  year  one  of  Unusual  Interest.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain  for  The  Post  the  very  best  talent  that  could  be  procured,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author,  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq,,  for  the  aid  of  his  brilliant  and  fertile  pen.  We  design  opening  the  year 
with  an  Historical  Novelet  by  this  gifted  author,  to  be  entitled 

THE  CAVALIER, 

By  G-.  P.  IS.  JAMES,  Esq., 

Author  of  •‘Richelieu,”  “Mary  of  Burgundy,”  “The  Old  Dominion,”  &c.,  &c. 

To  show  that  we  have  hesitated  at  no  reasonable  expense  to  procure  the  very  best  talent  for  our  readers,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  state  that  we  pay  Mr.  James  for  the  above  Novelet,  the  sum  of 

$  1 3  e  e  o  _  o  o  i 

An  amount  which,  though  large,  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rates  that  Mr.  James’  high  reputation  enables 
him  to  command.  We  may  further  add  that  Mr.  JAMES  WILL  WRITE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  POST. 

In  addition  to  “The  Cavaliek,”  we  have  already  secured 

THREE  STORIES  FROM  MARY  HOWITT; 

A  lady  whose  name  and  literary  abilities  are  probably  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

We  may  further  state  that  GRACE  GREENWOOD,  the  popular  American  authoress,  will  contribute  regularly  to 
our  columns.  A  Series  of  Articles  from  her  brilliant  and  graceful  pen  has  been  arranged  for,  to  be  entitled 

CITY  SIGHTS  AND  THOUGHTS; 

BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD. 

In  this  Series,  which  will  probably  run  through  the  whole  year,  our  readers  may  anticipate  a  literary  treat  of  no 
common  character. 

A  NOVELET s  BV  T.  S.  ARTHUR  j 

Our  readers’  and  the  public’s  old  and  approved  friend  has  also  been  engaged  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  the  New  Year. 
Our  admirable  weekly 

LETTERS  FROM  DP  Al.  B  I 

Which  have  been  so  well  received  by  our  readers,  w7ill  also  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  MARY  HOWITT,  GRACE  GREENWOOD,  and  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 
we  may  mention  Mrs  M.  A.  DENISON,  Miss  EMMA  ALICE  BROWNE,  “FLORENCE  PERCY,”  Miss  MAR¬ 
THA  RUSSELL,  and  the  Author  of  “  MY  LAST  CRUISE.”  as  among  the  regular  contributors  to  The  Post.  The 
productions  of  many  other  writers,  of  course,  will  at  intervals  grace  and  adorn  our  columns  ;  and 

CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

Of  all  kinds,  from  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  sources,  shall  continue  to  he,  as  heretofore,  a  leading  feature  of 
our  paper.  The  Stories,  Essays,  Sketches,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Facts,  &c.,  &c.,  obtained  in  this  way  for  the 
readers  of  The  Post,  are  among  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  portion  of  its  contents.  THE  VERY 
CREAM  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  British  Isles  being  thus  given  to  our  readers. 

While  The  Post  thus  presents  Literary  attractions  of  the  very  highest  order — designed  for  a  more  intelligent  class 
of  readers  than  those  who  take  delight  in  the  “  blood  and  murder  ”  and  “  sawdust  ”  literature  of  the  “  Hash  weeklies” 
— it  d.oes  not  neglect  those  departments  that  the  Family  Circle  equally  requires.  It  publishes  weekly 

AGRICULTURAL  ARTICLES-the  NEWS.  FOREIGN,  DOMESTIC,  and  CONGRESSIONAL— Receipts  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Housekeeper  and  the  Farmer;  many  of  them  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription — . 
Riddles  and  Problems — The  Markets,  Bank  Note  List,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

TERMS— (Casta  Ibi  advance)— Single  Copy  $2  a.  year. 

4  COPIES, .  $5.00  a  year. 

8  COPIES,  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club.) . . .  10.00  “ 

13  COPIES,  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club.) . . .  15.00  “ 

20  COPIES,  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club,) . . .  20.00  “ 

The  Postage  on  the  POST  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance  at  the  office  where 
it  is  received,  is  only  26  cents  a  year.  Address,  always  post-paid, 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  132  Sou tli  Third.  Street,  Eliiladelpliia. 

SAMPLE  NUMBERS  SENT  GRATIS  TO  ANY  ONE,  WHEN  REQUESTED, 

SKIP  TO  EDITORS. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it  for  their 
editorial  columns,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  or  notice.  Nov.  18 — w&mlt 


Three  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $15. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  be  sold  separate — the  first 
vol.  at  $3,  and  vols.  2  and  3  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 


BEMEHT^S 

AMERICAN  POULTERER’S  COMPANION. 

A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  120  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Wood  and  Stone.  * 

Price  only  351.25 — a  very  cheap  and  handsome  book.  For 
sale  at  this  office. 
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"VT  AY  HER  &  MC  NALL  Y 

J-iJL  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Nos.  195  and  197  Water-st.,  (near  Fulton ,) 

JVE  W-YOltK. 

N.  B. — An  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  furnish¬ 
ed  on  application.  Nov.  18 — w&mtf. 


Jl  PHANT  WHEREVER  IT  GOES.  The  abovema¬ 
chine  has  just  been  awarded  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT 
THE  NEW-YORK  STATE  FAIR  at  Syracuse,  where 
it  came  into  competition  with  all  other  Horse  Towers  in  the 
country.  The  Proprietor  has  constantly  on  hand  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  machines,  together  with  THRESHERS  and 
SEPARATORS,  CIDER  MILLS,  SAWMILLS,  CLO¬ 
VER  IIULLERS,  and  all  other  machines  adapted  to  the 
power.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber  promptly 
attended  to.  RICH.  H.  PEASE, 

Oct.  14 — w4tm2t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


H 


l0R  SALE — Two  thorough  bred  Suffolk  Boars 


old  enough  for  service  ;  also  two  thorough  bred  Lei¬ 
cester  Bucks,  and  five  good  Spanish  Bucks.  All  will  be 
sold  cheap.  Address  N.  H.  NOYES, 

Oct.  28 — wStmlt.*  Otisco,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


rjPH E  HORSE  AND  HORSEMANSHIP 

JL  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 
jdy  Henry  William  Herbert, 

Author  of  “  Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports,'7  Fish  and 
Fishing,”  The  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 
men,”  etc. 

Third  Edition. 

HERBERT’S  GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK 

ON 

THE  HORSE  OF  AMERICA 

Is  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  work  ever  publish¬ 
ed  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  subject.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  complete  history  of  the  horse  from  the  earliest  ages; 
contains  essays  on  Breeding,  Feeding,  Clothing  and  gene- 
eral  management ;  a  history  and  anecdotes  of  the  most 
celebrated  Race  Horses  ;  the  pedigrees  of  imported  Mares 
and  Stallions  ;  a  survey  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Hor¬ 
ses  ;  descriptions,  performances,  etc.,  of  celebrated  Trot¬ 
ters  ;  in  brief,  it  is  a  perfect  vade  mecum  upon  the  subject, 
and  whether  for  the  breeder,  the  student,  the  farmer,  or 
the  general  reader,  an  invaluable  authority  and  guide. 

It  is  issued  in  two  superb  imperial  octavo  volumes  of 
1,200  pages,  illustrated  with  steel-engraved  Original  Por¬ 
traits.  from  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  artiste,  of  the  following  celebrated  Horses,  care¬ 
fully  printed  on  India  Paper  : 

SIR  ARCIIY,  AMERICAN  ECLIPSE. 

BLACK  MARIA,  BOSTON, 

LEXINGTON,  PRYOR, 

LA  NTERN,  POC  A  H  ONT  AS, 

GLENCOE,  LADY  SUFFOLK, 

STELLA,  WHALEBONE, 

FASH  ION,  \  F  LO  R  A  T  E  M  PLE, 

BLACK  HAWK,  ALICE  GRAY, 

ETHAN  ALLEN,  &c. 

Embellished  with  Vignette  Title  Pages,  from  original  de¬ 
signs,  by  F.  O.  C.  Da  ri.e y,  finely  engraved  on  steel  by 
the  most  eminent  Engravers,  including  numerous 

FINE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Published  by  subscription.  Price,  in  embossed  cloth 
and  gilt,  $10.  Mailed  or  sent  by  Express  free  of  charge, 
upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

This  Magnificent  Work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  gentleman  interested  in  the  breeding  or  management 
of  the  Horse.  No  work  in  any  way  its  equal  has  ever  here¬ 
tofore  appeared  from  the  press! 

1 A  valuable,  and  interesting  work.  No  time  or  money 
has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments.”— [Spirit  of  the  Times. 

u  This  splendid  work  is  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
It  must  become  at  once  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”—  [New-England  Farmer. 

“  In  point  of  elaborated  and  general  thoroughness,  it  is 
said  to  .surpass  anything  of«a  similar  kind  ever  produced 
in  Europe.”— [Boston  Post. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  State. 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Nov.  18 — w2tm2t.  No.  377  Broadway,  New-York. 


GRAPE  S. — I  can  furnish  a  few  of  each 
_of  the  following  varieties: — 

CONCORD— strong  plants,  2  years  old,  each  $1.00, 

Do.  do.  1  year  old,  two  for  $1,00. 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC — Do.,  2  years  old,  $1  00. 
DIAN  A —  Do.,  1  year  old,  2  for  $1.00. 

CHILD’S  SUPERB— excellent  quality,  2  yrs.  old,  $2.00. 
No  charge  for  packages.  D.  S.  HEFFRON, 

Nov.  4— w3tmlt  Utica,  N.  Y. 

One  vol.,  12  mo. — Price  $1.00,  post-paid. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS — A  Practical  and  copiously 

Illustrated  Register  of  Rural  Economy  and  Rural 
Taste,  including  Country  Dwellings,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  Implements,  and  all  Farm  and  Garden 
Processes — 440  Engravings,  L.  TUCKER  &  SON,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Albany. 

The  letter  bo  x,— 

An  earnest,  wide-awake  Monthly  Health  Journal; 
published  in  Dansville,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  by 
SIMMONS  &  MEKEEL,  at  $1  a  year.  Its  mission  is  to 
teach  th c  people  how  to  regain  and  maintain  good  health, 
without  the  use  of  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind.  To 
give  new  readers  a  chance  to  judge  of  the  value  of  its 
teachings,  the  last  half  of  the  present  volume,  from  July, 
will  be  sent  for  six  letter  stamps.  Please  give  it  a  trial. 
Nov.  11 — wSmlt 

GOOD  MEDIOI3STES. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billions  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
hi'  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 


B 


FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Y  THOMAS,  BARRY,  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gent,  and  Cultivator 


Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-four  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  live  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1853,  4,  5,  6,  7,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and  post¬ 
paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rurai.  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,”— containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-IIouses,  Animals,  implements,  Fruits, 
&c. — price  $1.00— sent  by  mail  post-paid. 
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